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CHAPTER  I. 

He  was  onlj  a  little  kd  coming  BÏnging  throiigli  the  summeT 
weather ;  aiugiüg  as  the  birds  do  ia  the  thickets,  aa  the  grilli 
do  in  the  corn  at  Qight,  as  the  acacb  boea  do  all  the  daj  tong 
in  the  high  trec-topa  in  the  aunahine. 

Only  a  Uttle  lad^  with  brown  cyes  and  hare  feet  and  a  wistful 
Leart,  driving  hia  sheep  and  his  goats,  and  carryïng  his  sheavea 
of  cane  or  mlllet,  and  working  among  the  npe  grapes  when 
the  time  came^  like^all  the  rest,  here  in  the  hright  Si^a 
country. 

Few  people  care  mueh.for  our  Signa  and  all  it  has  seen  and 
known.  Few  people  even  know  aüjthing  of  it  at  all,  except 
jiiat  Yagudy  as  a  mere  name.  Assisi  haa  her  saint^  and  Peru- 
gia  her  painters,  and  Arezzo  her  poet,  and  Sienna  her  virgio, 
and  Scttignano  her  sculptoFj  and  Prato  her  groat  Carmelite, 
and  Yeapignano  her  inspired  shepherd,  and  Fiesole  her  angel- 
mouk,  and  the  TÜlage  Vind  her  naightj  master ;  and  poeta 
write  of  them  all  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  fame  which  they 
ümbalmp  But  Signa  h^is  found  no  poet^  though  her  name  lies 
in  the  pages  of  the  old  chionielers  like  a  je  wel  in  an  old 
king 's  tomb. 

It  ia  m  old,  our  Signaj  no  man  cöuld  chronïelc  all  it  has 
teen  in  the  centuries ;  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand  travelcis 
thiüka  about  it.  Ita  people  plait  straw  for  the  world,  aod  the 
train  from  the  coaat  rung  through  it :  that  is  all  that  it  haa  to 
do  with  other  folka.  Passengers  come  and  go  from  the  sea  to 
the  city,  from  the  city  to  the  smj  along  the  great  iron  highway, 
Md  perhaps  they  glance  at  the  stern ,  niioed  walls^  at  the  white 
hoïiBes  on  the  clifls,  at  the  broad  river  with  iU  shining  aanda, 
«t  the  blue  hilk  with  the  poplars  at  their  ba«e  and  the  ninea 
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at  their  summits,  and  thej  say  to  one  another  that  tliis  u 
Signa. 

But  it  is  all  tbat  they  ever  do ;  it  is  only  a  glance,  then  on 
they  go  through  the  green  and  golden  haze  of  Valdamo.  Signa 
is  nothing  to  them,  only  a  place  that  they  stop  at  a  second. 
And  yet  Signa  is  worthy  of  knowledge.  She  is  so  ancient 
and  so  wise,  and  in  her  way  so  beautiful  too ;  and  she  hold« 
BO  many  great  memories  in  her ;  she  has  so  many  faded  laurel- 
boughs,  as  women  in  their  years  of  age  keep  the  dead  rose- 
leaves  of  their  days  of  love ;  and  once  on  a  time — in  the  Ro- 
public's  time,  as  her  sons  will  still  turn  from  the  plow  or  rest 
on  the  oar  to  teil  to  a  stranger  with  pride — she  was  a  very 
Amazon  or  Artemis  of  the  mountains,  setting  her  breast 
boldly  against  all  faces,  and  they  were  many,  who  came  down 
over  the  wild  western  road  from  the  sea  or  from  the  Apen- 
nines  with  reddened  steel  and  blazing  torch  to  harry  and  fire 
the  fields  and  spread  famine  and  war  to  the  gates  of  Florence. 
These  days  are  gone.  The  years  of  its  glory  are  done.  It  is 
a  gray,  quiet  place,  which  now  strays  down  by  the  water  and 
DOW  climbs  high  on  the  hill,  and  faces  the  full  dawn  of  the  day 
and  sees  the  suBset  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the  river,  and  is 
Btarry  with  fire-flies  in  midsummer,  and  at  noon  looks  drowsy 
in  the  heat  and  seems  to  dream, — being  so  very  old.  The  but- 
tressed  walls  are  ruins.  The  mass-bell  swings  over  the  tower 
roo&.  The  fortresses  are  changed  to  farms.  The  vines  climb 
where  the  culverins  blazed.  White  bullocks  and  belled  mules 
tread  to  and  fro  the  tracks  which  the  free-lances  made ;  and 
the  peasants  sing  at  their  plows  where  the  hosts  of  the  invaders 
once  thundered. 

lts  ways  are  narrow,  its  stones  are  crooked,  its  summer  dust 
is  dense,  its  winter  mire  is  heavy,  its  hovels  are  many,  its 
people  are  poor, — oh,  yes,  no  doubt, — but  it  is  beautiful  in 
various  ways,  and  worthy  of  a  scholar's  thought  and  of  an 
artist's  tenderness.  Only  the  poet  does  not  come  to  make  it 
quoted  and  beloved  by  the  world,  as  one  single  line  on  the 
drifting  autumn  leaves  has  rendered  Vallombrosa. 

Here  where  the  ancient  walls  of  its  citadel  rise  hoary  and 
broken  against  the  blueness  of  the  sky ;  there  where  the  arches 
of  the  bridges  span  the  river,  and  the  sand  and  the  shallows 
and  the  straw  that  is  drying  in  summer  shine  together  yellow 
in  the  sun ;  here  where  under  the  sombre  pointed  archwa}'8 
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tle  little  cHIdreQ  play,  tbeir  fiicea  like  the  cheruha  and  the 
eupidfl  of  the  RenaissancG ;  there  whöre  the  cobhlere  and 
Cööpers  aud  the  plaitiog  niaideiia  nud  the  makers  of  the  yellow 
hirch  hrooBiB  all  work  away  under  Untels  and  corbels  and  carved 
beam  tirabers  six  hundred  jears  old  if  ooej  here  wht^re 
through  the  gatewajs  with  their  portculHses  waven  over  by 
the  spiderB  there  only  pass  the  patiënt  niulee  with  sacks  of  flour, 
or  the  haj-cartB  dropping  graases,  or  tlie  wagons  of  iiew  wine  j 
there  where  the  villas  that  were  aü  ibrtresses  in  tho  fierca 
fighting  times  of  old  gleam  white  in  the  light  upon  their  creBts 
of  JuIJBj  with  their  eypressea  like  öentinel©  around  thein,  and 
breadths  of  corn  and  yineyards  travcrsed  by  green  gnissy  palhs, 
that  lead  upward  to  where  the  etone  pine  and  the  myrtle  make 
sweet  the  air  togetheT,^ — in  all  theae  Signa  ia  heautiful ;  most 
of  üllj  of  contse,  in  the  long  liglit  radiant  summerj  when  the 
nightiogalea  are  singiug  everywhere^  noon  üs  well  as  night, — 
the  Buinmer  wliich  aeenia  to  laat  al  most  all  the  yejir,  tbr  you 
can  only  teil  how  it  comee  and  goes  by  the  conjiug  and  the 
going  of  the  flowers ;  the  long-iived  Bumnier  that  is  ushered 
in  by  the  daffodils,  thoee  golden  chantberlains  of  the  conrt  of 
flowers,  and  dies,  aa  a  king  should,  on  a  purple  bed  of  anem- 
onejij  when  the  hel  Is  of  the  feast  of  the  söinta  sound  ite  re- 
quiem froni  hill  to  hilh  And  Signa  revcls  in  all  that  bright- 
ness  of  the  Tuscsin  weathcrj  and  all  abont  her  secms  ainging, 
from  the  eieala  piping  away  all  day  long,  through  the  hottest 
heat,  to  the  mandolins  that  thrill  through  the  leaves  at  night 
as  the  peaaanta  go  by  strumming  the  ehords  of  their  love^ 
songs,  Summer  and  song  and  sunshine, — Signa  lies  amidst 
thcni  like  som  e  war-hruised  ehield  of  a  k  night  that  has  fallen 
ajnong  the  rose^  and  hol  ds  the  nest  of  a  lark, 

Ooe  day  in  summer  Sigoa  kept  the  feast  of  the  Corpna 
Domini  with  more  pomp  and  praise  than  usuüI.  The  bella 
were  ringiog  all  over  the  plain  and  npon  the  hill-sidea,  and  the 
conntry-people  were  eomitig  in  from  all  the  villages  that  Ha 
Bcattered  like  so  niany  robina'  nesta  among  the  olives  and  the 
maisse  and  the  orbutua  thickets  everywhere  around.  They 
were  like  figures  out  of  a  Fra  BEirtolonmieo  or  a  Ghirlandajo 
as  they  eanie  down,  through  tho  ri  pen  ing  corn  and  the 
red  poppies,  from  the  old  gray  huildinga  up  ahove,  in  their 
trailing  wMte  dresses  and  their  hooda  of  blue^  with  the  unlit 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  ihe  little  white-robed  childreu  run* 
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ning  befare  tliem  witli  their  chaplets  of  flowers  atiU  wet  from 
the  dew. 

It  was  the  proccssiou  of  Demeter  tranamitted  through  al] 
the  ages,  thgugh  it  waa  called  the  fcast  of  Chrïst  \  It  might 
haye  been  the  songg  of  Ceres  that  they  aong,  and  Virgil  might 
have  looked  upon  them  with  a  Ëmile  of  praj§e  as  they  passed 
through  the  waving  wheat  and  xmder  the  boughs  red  with 
üherries, 

The  old  fflith  lives  ander  the  new,  and  the  old  worship  ia 
aot  deadj  here  in  the  country  of  Horace  and  in  the  fielda  where 
Proserpine  wandered*  The  people  are  Pagan  Btill  j  only  now 
they  call  it  being  Cbristian. 

It  wa^  fair  est  summer  weather.  There  was  snre  harvest  and 
promise  of  abundant  vintage.  The  sweet  Btrong  west  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  sea,  hut  not  too  roughly,  only  just 
enough  to  shake  the  scent  out  of  the  acacia-blossoms  and  fan 
open  the  oleanders. 

The  peasantry  were  in  good  heart,  and  trooped  down  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Body  of  God  from  the  loneliest  farm^tead  on  the 
highest  hill-creat ;  and  from  every  villa  chapel  set  along  the 
mountaina  or  among  the  green  sea  of  the  valley  vines  there 
waa  a  bell  ringiüg  above  an  open  door. 

The  chief  celebration  was  at  Sïgna,  which  had  broken  fi^m 
ita  iisual  ways,  and  had  mnsic  on  thvs  great  service  because  a 
Cardinal  bishop  had  come  on  a  viait  in  ita  neighborhood^  and 
all  it43  roadii  and  streets  and  lanes  were  awept  and  garuished 
and  watered,  and  at  many  open  casements  there  were  pots  of 
lilies,  white  and  orangCj  and  in  many  dark  archwaye  groups  of 
little  children  on  whoae  tiny  ahoulders  it  would  have  seemed 
{|uite  natural  to  see  auch  winga  of  rosé  or  azure  as  II  Beato 
gave  hia  chembim. 

The  prooession  came  out  from  the  white  wal  Is  above  nn  the 
cliff,  and  down  the  ateep  way  of  the  hiil  and  across  the  brïdgej 
and  through  the  Lastra  to  the  little  church  of  the  Miseric^^rdia. 
There  were  great  sUk  banners  waving  hcavily ;  gold  fringe  that 
shoue  and  swayed  ;  pricats*  vestments  that  gleamed  with  ailver 
and  color  j  masses  of  flowera  and  lea%*ca  borne  aio  ft ;  curling 
croxiers  and  crimson  baldacehlni ;  and  then  came  all  the  white^ 
elothed  contadinij  by  tenSj  by  twentiea,  by  hundredsj  and  the 
eherubie  children  ainging  in  the  aun  j  it  wus  Si^^ia  in  the 
Middle  Agea  once  again,  and  Fra  Q^iovanni  might  have  stood 
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by  and  painted  it  all  in  a  choral  book,  or  Marcillat  have  pnt  it 
in  a  stained  window,  and  have  illumined  it  with  the  azure  skj 
for  it8  background,  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  like  beams 
that  etreamed  straight  to  carth  from  the  throne  of  God. 

The  procession  came  down  the  hill  and  across  the  bridge, 
with  its  irr^ular  arches  and  its  now  shallow  green  water  shin- 
ing  underneath,  and  on  its  sands  the  straw  lying  drying,  and 
beyond  it  the  near  hills  with  their  dusky  pines,  and  the  white 
Btreaks  where  the  quarries  were  cut,  and  the  blue  haze  of  the 
farther  mountains. 

All  the  people  were  chanting  the  Laus  Deo,— -chanting  with 
chests  made  strong  by  the  mountain  air,  and  lips  made  tuneful 
by  the  inheritance  of  melody ;  men  and  women  and  children 
were  all  singing,  from  the  old  white-haired  bishop  who  bore 
the  host,  to  the  four-year-old  baby  that  trod  on  the  hem  of  its 
mother's  dress. 

But  above  all  the  voices  there  rosé  one  sweetest  and  clearest 
of  all,  and  going  up  into  heaven,  as  it  seemed,  as  a  lark's  does 
on  a  summer  morning.  He  was  only  a  little  fellow  that  sang, 
— a  little  boy  of  the  Lastra  a  Signa,  poorer  than  all  the  rest ; 
with  his  white  frock  clean,  but  very  coarse,  and  a  wreath  of 
scarlet  poppies  on  his  auburn  curls ;  a  very  little  fellow,  ten 
years  old  at  most,  with  thin  brown  limbs  and  a  lean  wistful 
face,  and  the  straight  brows  of  his  country,  with  dark  eyes 
full  of  dreams  beneath  them,  and  naked  feet  that  could  be  fleet 
as  a  hare's  over  the  dry  yellow  grass  or  the  crooked  sharp 
stones. 

He  was  always  hungry,  and  never  very  strong,  and  certainly 
simple  and  poor  as  a  creature  could  be,  and  he  knew  what  a 
beating  meant  as  well  as  any  dog  about  the  farm.  He  lived 
with  people  who  thrashed  him  oflener  than  they  fed  him.  He 
was  almost  always  scolded,  and  bore  the  burden  of  others' 
faults.  He  had  never  had  a  whole  shirt  or  a  pair  of  shoes  in 
all  his  life.  He  kept  goats  on  one  of  the  dusky  sweet-scented 
hillsides  above  Signa,  and  bore,  like  them,  the  wind  and  the 
weather,  the  scorch  and  the  storm.  And  yet,  by  God's  grace 
and  the  glory  of  childhood,  he  was  happy  enough  as  he  went 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  white  dust,  chanting  his  psalm 
in  the  rear  of  the  priests,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corpus 
Domini. 

For  the  music  was  in  his  head  and  in  his  heart :  and  th« 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Hb  W9S  only  a  little  lad  comiDg  singing  tlirongh  ihe  spmmer 
weather ;  singing  as  the  birds  do  in  the  thickets,  as  the  grilli 
do  in  the  corn  at  night,  as  the  acacia  bees  do  all  the  day  long 
in  the  high  tree-tops  in  the  sunshine. 

Only  a  little  lad,  with  brown  éyes  and  bare  feet  and  a  wistfiU 
heart,  driving  his  sheep  and  his  goats,  and  carrying  his  sheaves 
of  cane  or  millet,  and  working  among  the  ripe  grapes  when 
the  time  came,  like'all  the  rest,  here  in  the  bright  Signa 
country. 

Few  people  care  much.  for  our  Signa  and  all  it  has  seen  and 
known.  Few  people  even  know  anything  of  it  at  all,  except 
just  vaguely  as  a  mere  name.  Assisi  has  her  saint,  and  Peru- 
gia  her  painters,  and  Arezzo  her  poet,  and  Sienna  her  virgin, 
and  Settignano  her  sculptor,  and  Prato  her  great  Carmelite, 
and  Yespignano  her  inspired  shepherd,  and  Fiesole  her  angel* 
monk,  and  the  village  Vinci  her  mighty  mastcr;  and  poets 
write  of  them  all  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  fame  which  they 
embalm.  But  Signa  has  found  no  poet,  though  her  name  lies 
in  the  pages  of  the  old  chroniclers  like  a  jewel  in  an  old 
king's  tomb. 

It  is  so  old,  our  Signa,  no  man  could  chronicle  all  it  has 
seen  in  the  centuries ;  but  not  one  in  ten  thousand  travelers 
thinks  about  it.  lts  people  plait  straw  for  the  world,  and  the 
train  from  the  coast  runs  through  it :  that  is  all  that  it  has  to 
do  with  other  folks.  Passengers  come  and  go  from  the  sea  to 
the  city,  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  along  the  great  iron  highway, 
and  perhaps  they  glance  at  the  stern,  ruined  walls,  at  the  white 
houses  on  the  cliffs,  at  the  broad  river  with  its  shining  sands, 
at  the  blue  huls  with  the  poplars  at  their  ba^e  and  the  pines 
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at  tLetr  summitS]  &nd  tbey  eay  to  one  anotliei'  tliat  tBis  ii 

But  ït  ia  uil  that  they  ever  do  ;  it  ïs  only  a  gknce,  tbeii  on 
ihey  go  tlirougb  the  green  and  golden  Laae  of  Valdarno.  Signa 
U  DO  tb  ing  to  tkem^  only  a  place  that  they  stop  at  a  &eeond. 
And  yet  Signa  is  worthy  of  knowledge*  She  ia  so  ancient 
and  80  wiaOj  and  in  ber  way  sa  beautiful  too ;  and  sbe  bol  ds 
BO  raany  great  memories  in  her  j  sbe  bas  so  tnany  faded  laurcl- 
bougba,  as  women  in  their  yeaia  of  age  keep  the  dead  roae- 
leaves  of  their  days  of  love ;  and  o  nee  on  a  time — ^in  the  Bo- 
public's  time,  as  her  sons  will  still  turn  from  the  plow  or  rest 
on  the  oar  to  teil  to  a  stranger  witb  pride — she  waa  a  Yery 
Amazon  or  Artemis  of  tbü  mountains,  setting  her  breaat 
boldly  against  all  faces^  and  they  were  many,  wbo  came  down 
over  the  wild  western  road  from  tbe  aea  or  from  tbe  Apen- 
nines  witb  reddened  steel  and  blazing  torcli  tro  barry  and  fire 
the  fields  and  spread  famine  and  war  to  tba  gates  of  Florenee. 
These  days  are  gone.  The  years  of  itfl  glory  are  done.  It  is 
a  gray,  quiet  placCj  whicb  now  atraya  down  hy  the  wat-er  and 
now  climba  higb  on  tbe  hill,  and  facea  the  f  uil  dawn  of  the  day 
and  aees  tbe  auaset  reflected  in  tbe  mirror  of  tbc  river,  and  ia 
starry  witb  fire*flies  in  niidsummer,  and  at  noon  looks  drowsy 
in  tbe  heat  and  seema  to  dreamj — being  &o  yery  old.  The  but- 
tressed  walla  are  ruins*  The  maas-bell  swings  oyer  tbe  tower 
Toofa.  The  fortresses  are  ebu^nged  to  farms.  The  vines  climb 
where  the  culverins  blazed.  White  bulloeks  and  helled  mules 
tread  to  and  fro  the  tracks  wbicb  tbe  free-lances  made ;  and 
the  peasanta  sing  at  their  plows  wbero  the  bosts  of  tbe  iüT aders 
onoe  tbundered. 

lts  wa^s  are  narrow^  ita  stoncs  are  crooked^  ita  gummer  duBt 
is  dense,  its  winter  mire  is  heavy ^  itü  bovels  are  many^  ita 
people  are  poorj— ohj  yea^  no  doubt,— but  it  is  beautiful  in 
varions  ways^  and  worthy  of  a  schol ar'a  tbought  and  of  an 
artist'a  tendernesa.  Only  the  poet  doea  not  come  to  make  it 
quüted  and  beloved  by  the  world,  as  one  single  line  on  tbe 
drifting  au  turn  n  leaves  bas  rendered  YallombroBa. 

Hcre  where  tbe  ancient  walls  of  ita  citadel  rise  hoary  and 
broken  against  tbe  bluenesfi  of  tbe  sky ;  therc  where  tbe  arcbea 
of  the  bridges  span  tbe  rivcr,  and  tbe  eand  and  tbe  sballows 
and  the  atraw  tbat  is  drjdng  in  sumnier  sbine  togetber  yellow 
In  the  »\iü ;  here  whe^  und^r  tlie  iombre  polnted  ajchways 
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tlie  little  children  play,  tlieir  faces  like  tlie  cherubs  and  tlie 
cupids  of  the  Eenaissancc ;  there  where  the  cobblers  and 
coopers  and  the  plaiting  maidens  and  the  makers  of  the  yellow 
birch  brooms  all  work  away  under  lintels  and  corbels  and  carved 
beam  timbers  six  hundred  years  old  if  one;  here  where 
through  the  gateways  with  their  portcullises  woven  over  by 
the  spiders  there  only  pass  the  patiënt  mules  with  sacks  of  flour, 
or  the  hay-carts  dropping  grasses,  or  the  wagons  of  new  wine ; 
there  where  the  villas  that  were  all  fortresses  in  the  fierce 
fighting  times  of  old  gleam  white  in  the  light  upon  their  cresta 
of  hills,  with  their  cypresses  like  sentinels  around  them,  and 
breadths  of  corn  and  vineyards  travcrsed  by  green  grassy  paths, 
that  lead  upward  to  where  the  stone  pine  and  the  myrtle  make 
sweet  the  air  together, — in  all  these  Signa  is  beautiful ;  most 
of  all,  of  course,  in  the  long  light  radiant  summer,  when  the 
nightingales  are  singing  everywhere,  noon  as  well  as  night, — 
the  summer  which  seems  to  last  almost  all  the  year,  for  you 
can  only  teil  how  it  comes  and  goes  by  the  coming  and  the 
going  of  the  flowers ;  the  long-lived  summer  that  is  ushered 
in  by  the  daffodils,  those  golden  chamberlains  of  the  court  of 
flowers,  and  dies,  as  a  king  should,  on  a  purple  bed  of  anem- 
ones,  when  the  bells  of  the  feast  of  the  saints  sound  its  re- 
quiem from  hill  to  hill.  And  Signa  revels  in  all  that  bright- 
ness  of  the  Tuscan  weather,  and  all  about  her  seems  singing, 
from  the  cicala  piping  away  all  day  long,  through  the  hottest 
heat,  to  the  mandolins  that  thrill  through  the  leaves  at  night 
as  the  peasants  go  by  strumming  the  chords  of  their  love- 
songs.  Summer  and  song  and  sunshine, — Signa  lies  amidst 
them  like  some  war-bruised  shield  of  a  knight  that  has  fallen 
among  the  roses  and  holds  the  nest  of  a  lark. 

One  day  in  summer  Signa  kept  the  feast  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  with  more  pomp  and  praise  than  usual.  The  bells 
were  ringing  all  over  the  plain  and  upon  the  hill-sides,  and  the 
country-people  were  coming  in  from  all  the  villages  that  lie 
scattered  like  so  many  robins*  nests  among  the  olives  and  the 
maize  and  the  arbutus  thickets  everywhere  around.  They 
were  like  figures  out  of  a  Fra  Bartolommeo  or  a  Ghirlandajo 
as  they  came  down,  through  the  ripening  corn  and  the 
red  poppies,  from  the  old  gray  buildings  up  above,  in  their 
trailing  white  dresses  and  their  hoods  of  blue,  with  the  unlit 
tapers  in  their  hands,  and  the  little  white-robed  children  run- 
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ning  before  them  with  their  chaplets  of  flowers  still  wet  from 
the  dew. 

It  was  the  procession  of  Demeter  transmitted  throngh  jb1\ 
the  ages,  though  it  was  called  the  feast  of  Christ ;  it  might 
have  been  the  songs  of  Ceres  that  they  sang,  and  Virgil  might 
have  looked  upon  them  with  a  smile  of  praise  as  they  passed 
through  the  waving  wheat  and  under  the  bonghs  red  with 
cherries. 

The  old  faith  lives  under  the  new,  and  the  old  worship  ia 
not  dead,  here  in  the  country  of  Horace  and  in  the  fields  where 
Proserpine  wandered.  The  people  are  Pagan  still ;  only  now 
they  call  it  being  Christian. 

It  was  fairest  summer  weather.  There  was  sure  harvest  and 
promise  of  abundant  vintage.  The  sweet  strong  west  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  sea,  hut  not  too  roughly,  only  just 
enough  to  shake  the  scent  out  of  the  acacia-blossoms  and  fan 
open  the  oleanders. 

The  peasantry  were  in  good  heart,  and  trooped  down  to  the 
Feast  of  the  Body  of  God  from  the  loneliest  farmstead  on  the 
highest  hill-crest ;  and  from  every  villa  chapel  set  along  the 
mountains  or  among  the  green  sea  of  the  valley  vines  there 
was  a  bell  ringing  above  an  open  door. 

The  chief  celebration  was  at  Signa,  which  had  broken  from 
lts  usual  ways,  and  had  musio  on  this  great  service  because  a 
Cardinal  bishop  had  come  on  a  visit  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
all  its  roads  and  streets  and  lanes  were  swept  and  garnished 
and  watered,  and  at  many  open  casements  there  were  pots  of 
lilies,  white  and  orange,  and  in  many  dark  archways  groups  of 
little  children  on  whose  tiny  shoulders  it  would  have  seemed 
quite  natural  to  see  such  wings  of  rosé  or  azure  as  II  Beato 
gave  bis  cherubim. 

The  procession  came  out  from  the  white  walls  above  on  the 
cliff,  and  down  the  steep  way  of  the  hill  and  across  the  bridge, 
and  through  the  Lastra  to  the  little  church  of  the  Misericordia. 
There  were  great  silk  banners  waving  heavily ;  gold  fringe  that 
shone  and  swayed ;  priests'  vestments  that  gleamed  with  silver 
and  color ;  masses  of  flowers  and  leaves  borne  alofb ;  curling 
croziers  and  crimson  baldacchini ;  and  then  came  all  the  white- 
clothed  contadini,  by  tens,  by  twenties,  by  hundreds,  and  the 
cherubic  children  singing  in  the  sun ;  it  was  Si^^a  in  the 
Middle  Ages  once  again,  and  Fra  Giovanni  might  have  stood 
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by  and  pamted  it  all  in  n  cbgral  book,  or  Mftrcillat  tave  put  iC 
in  ol  staiaed  wiotJoWj  and  hiive  illtimmed  it  ivith  the  azure  sky 
for  itö  background j  and  the  ruya  of  tbe  morniog  sun,  like  beama 
that  fitreamed  atmight  lo  earth  from  the  throne  of  God. 

The  pröcössion  cara  e  down  the  hill  aad  acrosa  the  bridge, 
witb  lts  irregular  arches  and  its  tïow  aballow  green  water  sbin- 
ing  niidemeaithj  and  on  ita  eands  the  ötraw  lying  dryingj  and 
beyond  it  tlie  near  bil  la  witb  tbeir  dnsky  pi  oei,  and  the  white 
gtmiks  where  th^  quarriei  were  eut,  and  the  blue  baze  of  thd 
fkrther  mountains. 

All  the  people  were  cbanting  the  Laua  Deo, — chanting  with 
cbests  made  strong  hy  the  mouutain  air,  and  lips  made  tuneful 
by  the  inheritance  of  melody ;  men  and  womcn  and  children 
were  all  singing,  from  the  old  wbi te-ba ired  bishop  wbo  bore 
tïie  bost,  to  the  four-year*oId  baby  tbat  trod  on  the  bem  of  ita 
inotber'a  dress. 

But  ahove  all  tbe  voieea  tbere  rosé  one  sweeteBt  and  clearest 
of  all,  aud  going  up  into  heaven^  aa  it  geemed^  as  a  lark^s  doea 
on  tt  aummer  morniog.  He  waa  only  a  little  fellow  that  sang, 
— &  little  boy  of  the  Laatra  a  Signa,  poorer  than  alï  tl>e  rest ; 
with  hia  white  frock  clean,  biit  very  eoarae,  and  a  wreatb  of 
Starlet  poppiea  on  bia  auburn  curie ;  a  very  little  fellow,  ten 
yearg  old  ut  most,  with  thin  brown  Umbs  and  a  leaa  wistful 
lace,  and  the  straight  brows  of  hia  country,  with  dark  eyoa 
fiiU  öf  dreams  beneath  them,  and  naked  feet  that  could  be  fleet 
es  a  hare's  oTor  the  dry  yellow  grasa  or  the  crooked  sharp 
Btones. 

He  waa  always  bungryj  and  never  Tery  streng,  and  eertainly 
simple  and  poor  aa  a  creature  could  be,  and  he  knew  what  a 
beating  meant  as  well  as  any  dog  about  the  farm.  He  Hyed 
witb  people  wbo  thrashed  hlm  oft^oer  than  they  fed  bim.  He 
was  aimost  always  scolded,  and  bore  the  burden  of  others' 
faulta.  He  bad  never  bod  a  wbolö  shirt  or  a  pair  of  shoea  in 
all  bia  life.  He  kcpt  goats  on  one  of  the  dusky  aweet-sceiited 
hilkidea  above  Bigua,  and  bore,  like  them,  the  wind  and  the 
weatber,  the  scorcb  and  the  storm.  And  yet,  by  God'a  gracö 
and  the  glory  of  childhood,  be  wa^  happy  eiiongb  aa  he  went 
over  the  bridge  and  through  the  white  duat,  chanting  bis  paalm 
in  tbe  rear  o£  the  priestSj  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Corpua 
Bomini. 

For  the  music  waa  in  hia  head  and  in  hia  heart  \  and  thi 
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millioDS  of  leaves  and  the  glancing  water  seemed  to  be  BingiDg 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  feel  the  fliots  under  his  feet,  or  the 
heat  of  them,  as  he  went  singing  out  all  his  little  soul  to  the 
river  and  the  sky  and  the  glad  June  sunshine,  and  he  was 
quite  happy,  though  he  was  of  no  more  moment  m  the  great 
human  world  than  any  one  of  the  brown  grilli  in  the  wheat 
or  tufts  of  rosemary  in  the  quarry-side ;  and  he  did  not  feel 
the  sharpness  of  the  stones  underneath  his  feet  or  the  scorch 
of  them  as  he  went  barefoot  along  the  streets,  because  he  was 
always  looking  up  at  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  expecting 
to  see  it  open  and  to  see  the  faces  of  the  curly-headed  winged 
children  peep  out  from  behind  the  sun-rays  as  they  did  in  the 
old  pictures  in  the  villa  chapels. 

The  priests  tóld  him  he  would  see  them  for  a  certainty  if  he 
were  good ;  and  he  had  been  good,  or  at  least  had  tried  to  be, 
but  the  heavens  never  had  opened  yet. 

It  is  hard  work  to  be  good  when  you  are  very  little  and  very 
hungry,  and  have  many  sticks  to  beat  you  and  no  mother's 
lips  to  kiss  you. 

But  he  tried  in  his  own  small  way.  When  he  carried  the 
bright-blue  plums  to  the  market,  not  to  taste  even  one  when 
his  mouth  was  parched  with  the  dust  and  the  sun ;  when  he 
let  his  reed-flute  lie  mute  while  he  searched  for  a  straying  kid ; 
to  teil  the  truth,  though  it  cost  him  a  thrashing ;  to  leave  his 
black  bread  untouched  on  a  feast  morning,  though  he  was  so 
hungry,  because  he  was  going  to  confession ;  to  forbear  from 
puiling  the  ripe  grapes  as  he  went  along  the  little  grass  paths 
through  the  vines ; — these  were  the  things  that  were  so  hard, 
and  that  he  tried  his  best  to  do,  because  in  his  little  dim  mind 
he  saw  what  was  just,  and  in  his  way  endeavored  with  all  his 
might  to  follow  it,  that  he  might  see  the  faces  of  the  angels 
some  day ;  and  he  wondered  now  why  he  could  not  see  the 
cherubs  through  the  blue  smiling  sky,  as  the  old  fresco-painters 
had  done  who  did  not  want  it  half  so  much  as  he  did,  because 
no  doubt  the  painters  were  wise  men,  and  knew  a  great  deal, 
and  were  very  happy,  and  were  not  like  him,  who  was  always 
wanting  to  know  everything,  and  could  never  get  any  one 
to  teil. 

The  old  painters  would  have  painted  him,  and  would  have 
made  a  cherub  of  him.  with  his  wreath  of  poppies  and  his 
wondering  eyes  and  his  little  singing  mouth,  and  would  have 
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all  tTie  leannesa  out  of  hls  face  aüd  the  paleness  out  of 
tia  cïieeks  aod  tbe  darns  out  of  hia  little  coarse  frock,  and 
would  huve  oiade  hïs  field-fiowera  rosea  of  parad  i  Be,  and  would 
haye  glorified  him  and  made  him  a  joy  to  the  woaderiug 
world  forevcr, 

But  he  did  not  know  tliat;  he  did  not  know  that  the 
paiabers  never  aaw  any  other  little  angels  than  jast  such  foot- 
tired  and  suü-taniied  little  angels  as  he^  which  their  genius 
lifted  üp  and  tranafigured  into  the  likenesa  of  the  duldrea 
of  Gk)d. 

He  did  not  know  tliat  Fra  Angelico  would  have  kiased  him 
and  Ilaffaello  would  have  put  him  fo rever  in  the  interna!  sun- 
ahiae  of  the  Loggie,  witb  gold  rays  about  hia  head  aad  the 
lilies  of  Mary  io  his  hands. 

He  only  looked  up — in  vaio — for  the  cheniba  in  the  shin- 
ing  ïnoming  Bkics,  and  was  aoiry  that  he  was  not  good  enough 
to  have  the  right  to  gee  them^  and  yet  waa  glad  at  heart  as  he 
went  carrying  hia  taper  in  the  rear  of  the  silken  banners  and 
the  Bilvered  robes  and  the  chanting  contadini  over  the  green 
Bun^lightened  Arno  water,  with  the  midsamnier  eorn  blowing 
on  all  the  hills  aroundj  and  the  west  wind  bringing  the  salt  of 
the  sea  with  it  to  stTongthen  the  young  bud-clusters  of  the 
vine. 

Gladj — becauae  he  was  so  young^  and  because  he  was  sure 
of  oue  ereature  that  lovcd  hina^  and  because  the  music  thrilled 
him  to  his  heart *s  delight^  and  becauae  it  was  a  happineas  to 
him  only  to  eing,  as  it  is  to  the  thruah  in  the  deptha  of  the 
woods  when  the  day  dawns^  or  to  the  nightingale  when  she 
drinks  the  dew  in  heuts  of  noon  off  the  snow  of  a  magnolia- 
flower* 

He  had  a  little  lute  of  his  own,  given  to  hira  by  the  only 
hand  that  ever  gave  him  anything,  Wh  ere  he  lived  he  might 
not  play  it,  on  pain  of  ita  heing  broken  ;  hut  upon  the  hills  he 
did,  and  along  the  country  roads ;  and  when  people  were  aslecp 
iii  their  beda  in  Signa,  they  would  be  awakened  by  notes  that 
were  not  the  birda  rippling  up  tho  street  in  the  sweet,  silent 
durkj  and  going  higher  and  high  er  and  higher:  it  was  onlj  the 
little  fellow  playing  and  singing  as  he  went  along  in  the  duek 
of  the  d;iwri  to  hia  work. 

In  the  Lastra  no  one  thought  anything  of  it  In  any  other 
eouQtry,  laltices  would  have  been  opeoed  and  heads  hung  out 
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and  breaths  of  deep  pleajsure  held  to  listen  better,  bocause  tba 
child's  rausic  was  wonderful  in  its  way,  or  at  least  would  have 
been  so  elsewbere.  But  here  there  is  so  much  musio  every- 
where :  nobody  noticed  much.  It  was  no  more  than  a  hundred 
other  lutes  strumming  at  cottage  doors,  than  a  thousand  other 
fitornelli  or  rispetti  sung  as  the  oxen  were  yoked. 

There  is  always  song  somewhere. 

As  the  straw-wagon  creaks  down  the  hill,  the  wagoner  will 
ohant  to  the  corn  that  grows  upon  either  side  of  him.  As  the 
miller's  mules  cross  the  bridge,  the  lad  as  he  cracks  bis  whip 
will  hum  to  the  blowing  alders.  In  the  red  clover,  the  laborers 
will  whet  their  scythes  and  sickles  to  a  trick  of  melody.  In 
the  quiet  evenings  a  Kyrie  eleison  will  rise  from  the  thick 
leaves  that  hide  a  village  chapel.  On  the  hills  the  goatherd, 
high  in  air,  among  the  arbutus  branches  will  scatter  on  the 
lonely  mountain-side  stanzas  of  purest  rhythm.  By  the  sea- 
fihore,  where  Shelley  died,  the  fisherman,  rough  and  salt  and 
weatherwom,  will  sing  notes  of  sweetest  measure  under  the 
tamarisk-tree  on  bis  mandolin.  But  the  poetry  and  the  musio 
float  on  the  air  like  the  leaves  of  roses  that  blossom  in  a  soli- 
tude  and  drifl  away  to  die  upon  the  breeze ;  there  is  no  one  to 
notice  the  fragrance,  there  is  no  one  to  gather  the  leaves. 

The  songs  of  the  people  now  are  like  their  fire-flies  in  sum- 
mer.  They  make  night  beautiful  all  over  the  dusky  hills,  and 
the  seas  of  vine,  and  the  blowing  fields  of  maize,  in  a  million 
lonely  places  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  But  the  fire- 
flies  are  bom  in  the  corn  and  die  in  it;  few  eyes  see  their 
love-fires,  except  those  of  the  nightingale  and  the  shrew  mouse. 

Theocritus  cried  aloud  on  bis  Sicilian  muses,  and  the  world 
heard  him  and  bas  treasured  the  voice  of  his  sweet  com- 
plaining.  But  the  muse  of  these  people  now  lives  with  the 
Gorncrake  under  the  wheat  and  the  swallow  under  the  house- 
eaves,  and  is  such  a  simple  natural  home-bom  thing  that  they 
think  of  her  no  more  than  the  fire-fly  does  of  her  luminance. 
And  80  they  have  no  Theocritus,  but  only  ever-renewing  bursts 
of  song  every where  as  the  millet  grows  ripe,  and  the  lemon- 
tree  flowers,  and  the  red  poppies  leap  with  the  cora. 

Oflen  they  do  not  know  what  they  sing: — Does  the  fire-flj 
know  that  she  burns? 

This  little  fellow  did  not  know  what  he  sang. 

He  did  not  know  what  he  was. 
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Ai  Lome  he  was  ftJwajfl  belng  totd  tbat  he  had  do  riglit  to 
exist  at  all:  perhaps  he  had  not;  hë  did  aot  kunw. 

Himself}  he  thought  God  had  mode  him  to  siDg^  made  him 
just  foT  that ;  as  he  made  the  fiiichea  and  nightiagales.  But 
he  did  not  teïl  any  one  so.  At  home  thej  wo«ld  hjive  asked 
him  whïit  ahould  the  great  God  waot  with  hia  punj  oat  pipo* 
Toto  could  make  a£  good  a  noise  outtiDg  a  reed  ii>  the  üelda 
anj  day. 

Perhaps  Toto  oould.  He  thought  his  owd  voice  better,  but 
he  wa3  not  sure.  He  was  only  glad  to  sing,  because  all  the 
World  seemed  gin  ging  with  him^  and  all  the  pky  seemed  one 
vast  spaee  of  aweetest  sound, — aa,  perhaps,  it  Beema  to  a  birdi 

wllO  kllÜWB  ? 

When  he  went  to  bed  in  the  hay  he  could  hear  the  nïgli tin- 
gales  and  the  o  wie  and  the  grilli  sin  ging  all  together  in  the  treei 
behind  the  yill^e  and  in  the  fifilda  that  stretched  by  the 
river ;  and  lü  the  dusk  of  the  dawn  when  he  ran  out  with  hia 
little  bare  feetj  dripping  with  dew,  there  were  a  milUon  little 
Toices  bymniog  in  the  day.  That  was  what  he  heard.  Other 
people,  no  doubt,  heard  c-art-wheels,  and  grinding  milis ,  and  the 
scoMing  of  womcn,  and  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  creaking  of 
doorsj  and  a  thousand  other  diseordant  things ;  but  to  him  the 
world  was  f  all  of  the  sin  ging  birds  and  the  hu  mm  ing  insecte, 
and  the  blue  heavens  teemed  with  a  choir  of  angeïa  :  he  could 
not  aee  them,  but  he  heard  them^  and  he  knew  they  were  near, 
and  that  was  enough  :  he  couïd  wait. 

*^  Do  you  hear  anything  np  there  ?^*  the  other  children  would 
gek  him,  when  hestood  listemng  with  hb  eyes  litlLed,  and  they 
oould  not  aee  so  mnch  as  a  bird,  and  he  would  look  back  to 
ihcm  quite  eorrowfully, 

"  Do  you  not  heaTj  too  ?     Ton  are  deaf,  then  1" 

But  the  children  of  Signa  would  not  allow  that  thej  were 
deaf,  and  peltod  and  fought  him  for  aaying  so,  Deaf,  indeed  I 
when  it  was  he  who  was  the  simpletou  hearing  a  bird  sing 
wbere  none  was, 

Were  they  deaf  ?  or,  was  be  dreaming? 

The  children  of  Signa  and  he  never  agreed  which  was 
whtcL 

It  istbe  old  cternal  quarre!  between  the  poet  and  the  world ; 
and  the  children  were  lik  e  the  world,  thej  were  atrong  in  num- 
iine^  they  could  see  no  bird,  they  would  have  it  there 
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Gould  be  no  music,  and  they  boxed  his  ears  to  cnre  bim  of 
hearing  better  than  his  neighbors.     Only  it  did  not  cure  him. 

His  angels  sang  above  him  this  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini, 
and  he  did  not  feel  the  sun  hot  on  his  bare  head,  nor  the  stones 
sharp  ander  his  bare  feet,  and  he  did  not  remember  that  ha 
was  hungry,  and  that  he  had  been  beaten  that  morning  until 
the  music  ceased  suddenly,  and  he  dropped  to  earth  out  of  the 
arms  of  the  angels. 

Then  he  feit  his  bruises,  and  the  want  of  food  gnawod  in 
him,  and  he  gathered  up  his  little  white  acolyte's  dress  and 
ran  as  quickly  as  he  could,  the  withering  poppi^  shaking  off 
his  hair. 

He  was  only  Pippa's  child. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Thebe  is  wild  weather  in  winter  at  Signa.  The  mountain 
streams  brim  over,  and  the  great  historie  river  sweeps  out  in 
fuU  flood,  and  the  bi'  ter  Alpine  wind  tears  like  a  living  thing 
over  the  hills  and  auross  the  plain.  Not  seldom  the  low-lying 
fields  become  sheets  of  dull  tawny  water,  and  the  little  ham- 
Iets  among  them  are  all  flooded,  and  from  the  clock-towers  the 
tolling  bells  cry  aloud  for  succor,  while  the  low,  white  houses 
seem  to  float  like  boats.  In  these  wmters,  if  the  harvests  before 
have  been  bad,  the  people  suffer  much.  They  have  little  or 
no  bread,  and  they  eat  the  raw  grain  sometimes. 

The  country  looks  like  a  lake  in  such  weather  when  the 
floods  are  on ;  only  for  ships  there  are  churches,  and  the  light- 
houses  are  the  trees ;  and  like  rocky  islands  in  all  directions 
the  village  roofs  and  the  villa  walls  gleam  red  and  shine  gray 
in  the  rain.  It  is  only  a  short  winter,  and  the  people  know 
that  when  the  floods  rise  and  spread,  then  they  will  find  oom- 
pensation,  later  on,  for  them  in  the  doublé  richness  of  grass 
and  measure  of  oom. 

Still,  it  is  sad  to  see  the  finest  steer  of  the  herd  dashed  a 
lifeless  dun-colored  mass  against  the  foaming  piles  of  the 
bridge ;  it  is  sad  to  see  the  young  trees  and  the  stacks  of  hay 
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birled  together  agaiDst  each  otber;  it  ia  sad  to  watch  the 
brokcD  cmcifix  aiid  the  cottage  hed  hurlcd  like  dead  leaven  on 
the  waste  of  wat-crs ;  it  ia  saddcst  of  all  ba  seo  the  little  curly 
head  of  a  droWDcd  <Mld  drift  with  the  böugha  and  the  ahcep 
and  the  emptj  hencoop  and  the  torn  house-door  down  the 
furions  course  of  the  river. 

Signa  has  seen  thia  tlirough  a  thousand  winters  and  morc^  in 
more  or  less  vioïence,  and  looked  on  untonched  herself ;  high 
&et  on  her  hÜls  like  the  fortress  wliich  ahe  used  to  be  in  the 
old  Kepublie  days. 

In  Olie  of  these  wild  brief  winters»  in  a  drenching  night  of 
rsdn,  a  woman  came  down  oo  foot  along  the  high-road  tbat 
runs  iroïn  the  mountainB,  the  old  post-road  by  which  ono  can 
travel  to  the  eea,  only  no  one  now  ever  takeB  that  way*  In 
snnshine  and  mild  weather  it  is  a  glorious  road,  ghelying  sheer 
to  the  river-Yallej  on  on  e  side  and  on  the  other  hung  over  with 
Ibold  Tocka  and  bluffa  dusky  with  ilcx  and  pin  e ;  and  it  winda 
and  curvea  and  desoen  ds  and  chitnges  as  only  a  mountain  road 
can  do,  with  the  smell  of  ita  rosemary  and  ita  wild  mjrtle 
iweet  at  every  turn.  Bnt  on  a  winter's  nigbt  of  rain  it  is  very 
dreary,  desolate  and  dark. 

The  woman  stumbled  down  it  as  best  sbe  might 

She  bad  come  on  foot  by  short  stages  all  the  way  from  the 
sea  som  e  forty  miles  over  hill  and  plain,  She  earried  a  bun  dia 
with  her,  and  never  let  go  her  hold  on  it,  however  wildij  tho 
wind  seized  and  shook  her,  nor  however  roughly  the  rain 
blew  her  blind.     Fot  the  bnndle  was  a  ehild. 

Now  and  theh  she  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  rocks  or 
the  stem  of  a  tree  and  opened  her  doak  and  looked  ut  it  j  her 
eyes  had  grown  so  used  to  the  thick  dark  ness  that  she  eonld 
see  tbe  round  of  its  little  red  cheek  and  the  curve  of  it«  foltled 
fiet  and  the  line  of  ita  closed  ejelashes,  She  wou  ld  stop  a 
minute  sometimes  and  bend  her  head  and  listen,  if  the  wind 
lulled,  to  the  breathing  of  its  parted  Ups  set  close  against  her 
brcast ;  then  she  would  take  breath  herself  and  go  onward. 

The  ehild  was  a  jear  old,  and  a  boy,  and  a  heavy  weight, 
and  she  was  not  a  strong  woman  now,  though  she  had  once 
been  so ;  and  ehe  had  walked  all  tbe  way  from  the  sea.  She 
began  to  grow  diazy,  and  to  feel  berself  stumble  like  a  footsore 
miije  thut  has  been  driven  nntil  he  m  stupid  and  bas  lost  hia 
fmeness  of  step,  and  bis  eapaeity  for  safety  of  choiee.     She 
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was  drenched  througli,  and  her  clothes  hang  in  a  soaked  dead 
weight  upoü  her.  Even  with  all  her  care  she  could  not  keep 
the  child  quite  dry. 

Somewhere  through  the  darkness  she  could  hear  bells  tolling 
the  hour.  It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  she  had  been  in  hopes  to 
reach  Signa  before  the  night  feil. 

The  child  began  to  stir  and  cry. 

She  stopped  and  loosened  her  poor  garments  and  gave  him 
her  breast.  When  he  grew  pacified,  she  stumbled  on  again ; 
the  child  was  quiet ;  the  rain  beat  on  her  naked  bosom,  bui 
the  child  was  content  and  quiet ;  so  she  went  on  so. 

Sometimes  she  shivered.  She  could  not  help  tb  at.  She 
wondered  where  the  town  was.  She  could  not  see  the  lights. 
In  earlier  jears  she  had  known  the  country  step  by  step  as 
only  those  can  who  are  bom  in  the  air  of  it  and  tread  it  dailj 
in  their  ways  of  work.  But  now  she  had  forgotten  how  the 
old  road  ran.  Her  girlhood  seemed  so  far  away ;  so  very,  very 
far.     And  yet  she  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

But  then  life  does  not  count  by  years.  Some  suffer  a  life- 
time  in  a  day,  and  so  grow  old  between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  a  sun. 

She  had  gone  over  the  road  so  many  times  in  the  warm 
golden  dawns  and  the  white  bahny  nights  plaiting  her  wisps 
of  straw,  bare-headed  in  the  welcome  air,  and  with  a  poppy  or 
a  brier-rose  set  behind  her  ear  for  vanity's  sake  rather  than  for 
the  flower*s.  But  she  had  been  long  away, — though  she  was 
so  young, — at  least  it  seemed  very  long  to  her,  and  with 
absence  she  had  lost  all  the  peasant's  instinct  of  safe  movement 
in  the  dark,  which  is  as  sure  as  an  owl's  or  an  ass's,  and  comes 
by  force  of  long  habits  and  long  treading  of  the  same  familiar 
way.  She  was  not  sure  of  her  road ;  not  even  sure  of  her 
footing.  The  wind  terrified  her,  and  she  heard  the  loud  surge 
of  the  Arno  waters  below,  beating  and  foaming  in  flood.  She 
was  weak  too  from  long  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  the  water 
in  her  clothes  and  of  the  child  in  her  arms  pulled  her 
earthward. 

No  one  passed  by  her. 

E  very  one  was  housed,  except  sentries  on  the  church-towers 
watching  the  rising  of  the  waters,  and  shepherds  getting  their 
cattle  upward  from  the  low-lying  pastures  on  te  the  hills. 

She  was  all  alone  on  the  old  sea-road,  and  if  she  were  near 
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^e  lightg  of  8igDa  she  conJd  nat  see  tbem  for  tbe  ateam  and 
mist  of  tliG  furiaus  rain. 

But  shc  waiked  on  resolutelyi  stumbliDg  ofleti  over  the  ^eat 
loose  atoDes,  She  did  not  eare  for  heisuif*  Life  waa  over  for  her. 
Bhe  Wöuld  have  been  glad  to  He  down  and  die  where  sbe  wtis. 
But  if  the  boy  were  not  uüder  aome  roöf  before  moraingj  she 
kuew  he  wodd  perish  of  eold  ia  her  arms.  Eor  she  could 
give  hini  so  üttle  warmth  herself.  She  ahivercd  in  all  her 
Teids  and  all  her  \ïmha ;  aud  si) e  wm  soüked  tbrongh  like  a 
drowned  thing,  and  he  was  wet  alao.  So  ehe  weat  on,  growing 
frigtitened,  tbougb  hor  temper  waa  bold,  and  only  keeping  her 
eourage  to  move  bj  feeJing  now  and  tbea  as  she  went  for  the 
fair  face  of  Eim  at  her  breaat.  But  the  touch  of  her  hand 
made  bim  cry, — it  was  ao  caldj^ — ^and  ao  even  that  eomfort 
ceased  for  her,  and  she  could  only  pray  in  a  dumb  uneonscioua 
way  to  God  to  keep  the  numbneas  out  of  her  arma  lest  they 
shouJd  drop  the  boy  as  she  wenL 

At  a  turn  ia  the  road  there  is  a  erud£x, — a  wonden  one 
^et  in  the  stone. 

She  sat  down  a  moment  under  it^  and  reated  aa  well  as  she 
could,  and  tricd  to  think  of  Grod.  But  the  wind  would  not 
Iet  her.  It  tore  the  covering  off  her  head,  and  toaaed  her  long 
hair  ahout ;  it  scourged  her  with  a  storm  of  snapped  boughs  j 
it  atung  her  witb  a  shower  of  shriveled  leaves-  it  piemed 
tbrough  and  through  her  poor  thia  clothes.  She  recifced  her 
patcrnoater  a  little  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  torment  of  it, 
but  it  went  round  and  round  her  in  so  mad  a  whirl  that  she 
eould  not  remember  how  the  words  should  go.  Only  she 
remembered  to  keep  the  child  warm,  as  a  motber-sheep  seta 
her  body  between  the  lamb  and  the  drifts  of  the  snow,  After 
a  whüe  he  began  to  ery. 

Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  keep  a  sense  of  ehillinesg 
and  discomfort  from  reaching  him ;  he  wantcd  the  ea.*?e  and 
reat  of  soine  little  cozy  bed  -  her  crampcd  arms  held  hïm  ill, 
and  the  old  ahawl  that  wrapped  him  up  waa  wet  and  eold. 

She  marmured  little  words  to  him^  and  tried  even  to  sing 
aome  scrap  of  old  song ;  but  her  voice  failed  her,  and  the  child 
was  Dot  to  be  comfoi-ted.  Ho  cried  more,  and  stirred  reatlessly, 
With  great  effort  she  bent  her  stifienod  knces,  and  rosé,  and 
got  on  her  way  again.  The  rocking  movemcnt^  as  she  carried 
him  and  waiked  on,  stillcd  him  a  little. 
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She  wished  that  she  had  dared  to  tnrn  up  a  path  higher  on 
the  mouDtain  that  she  knew  of,  which  she  had  passed  as  the 
Ave  Maria  bell  had  rung.     But  she  had  Dot  dared. 

She  was  not  sure  who  was  there ;  what  welcome  or  what 
curse  she  might  get.  He  who  was  sure  to  be  master  there 
now  had  always  been  fierce  with  her  and  stem ;  and  he  might 
be  married,  and  new  faces  be  there  too, — she  could  not  teil ; 
five  years  was  time  enough  for  so  much  change. 

She  had  not  dared  go  up  the  path ;  now  that  it  was  miles 
behind  her  she  wished  that  she  had  taken  k,  But  it  was  too 
late  now.  The  town,  she  knew,  must  be  much  the  nearer  of 
the  two,  now  that  she  had  come  down  so  far ;  so  she  went 
onward  in  the  face  of  the  blinding  rainstorm.  She  would  go 
up  in  the  morning,  she  thought,  and  teil  him  the  truth :  if  he 
were  brutal  to  herself,  he  would  not  let  the  child  starve ;  she 
would  go  up  in  the  morning, — so  she  said,  and  walked  onward. 

Her  foot  had  slipped  a  dozen  times,  and  she  had  recovered' 
her  footing  and  gone  on  safe.  Once  again  in  the  dark  she 
slipped,  her  foot  slid  farther  on  loose  wet  earth,  a  stone  gave 
way,  she  clutched  the  child  with  one  arm,  and  flung  out  the 
ether, — she  could  not  see  what  she  caught  at  in  the  dark.  It 
was  a  bush  of  furze.  The  furze  tore  her  skin,  and  gave  way. 
She  slipped  farther  and  farther,  faster  and  faster ;  the  soil  was 
so  drenched,  and  the  stones  were  unloosed.  She  rernembered 
the  road  enough  to  know  that  she  was  going  down,  down, 
down,  over  the  edge.  She  clasped  the  child  with  both  arms 
once  more,  and  was  borne  down  through  the  darkhess  to  her 
death. 

She  knew  nothing  more ;  the  dark  night  clcsed  in  on  her ; 
she  lost  the  sound  of  the  ringing  bells,  and  she  ceased  to  fe«A 
the  burden  of  the  child. 
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Ah  Bout  kter,  two  men  eaae  with  lanterns  into  the  fieldi 
tbat  lie  betwe^n  the  rough  TÏneyarda  underneatlj  tbe  road  firom 
the  sca.  Thej  had  eheep  there,  which  they  wcre  going  fco 
drivo  into  the  town  in  the  moroiugj  aod  they  were  afraid  that 
the  flock,  terrified  in  the  wiada  and  tuiqs,  might  have  bi  ^ken 
löose  and  stTsjed  acroas  the  iron  ruila  of  the  other  road  that 
runs  by  the  river,  and  might  get  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
the  night  trains  running  from  the  west. 

As  they  went  they  stmnbled  against  somethiüg  on  tha 
ground,  and  lowered  their  lighta  to  look. 

There  waa  a  broken  bramble-hush,  and  som  e  cmahed  fema, 
and  a  thiüg  that  had  falie n  from  the  height  ahove  on  the  soak- 
ing  eoÜ,  By  the  ir  dim  lanterns  they  eaw  that  the  thing  was 
a  womattj  andj  beoding  the  light  fuller  on  her  as  well  as  they 
eoiild  for  the  rain,  they  saw  that  she  had  been  stunned  or  killad 
by  the  fall. 

There  was  a  great  stone  on  which  the  back  of  her  head  had 
itnick*  She  lay  face  upward,  with  her  Jimbs  Btretched  out ; 
her  right  arm  was  close  round  the  body  of  a  liTJng  child ;  her 
breast  was  bare. 

The  ohild  waa  breathing  and  asleep ;  be  had  fallcn  upon  bii 
motherj  and  bo  had  escaped  unhurt, 

Tlie  men  had  been  born  pea&ants,  and  they  were  used  to 
wring  the  throats  of  trnpped  birda  and  t<>  tak  e  lainbö  from 
their  mothers  with  email  pity.  They  lifted  the  boy  with  some 
roüghnesa  and  some  trouble  from  tbc  stiffening  arm  that  in- 
closed  him  ;  he  began  to  wail  and  moan  :  he  was  very  wet  and 
miserable^  and  he  said  a  little  word  which  wa£;  a  cal)  for  bis 
motherj  like  the  pipe  of  a  little  hird  that  bas  fluttered  out  of 
the  nest  and  lies  cold  on  the  grass  and  frightened. 

One  of  them  took  him  upj  and  wrapped  his  cloak  across  the 
little  sobbing  month, 

The  other  knelt  down,  and  tried  to  make  his  light  bnra 
betteTj  and  laid  bis  hand  on  the  woman*s  breast  to  feel  for  a 
ouJse  of  life.    But  ghe  was  quite  dead,    He  did  what  he  could 
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to  call  back  life,  bui  it  was  all  in  vain ;  at  length  he  covered 
ber  breast,  and  stared  np  at  bis  fellow. 

^^  This  looks  like  Pippa,"  be  said,  slowly,  witb  a  sound  as 
of  awe  in  bis  voice. 

Tbe  otber  lowered  bis  ligbt  too  and  looked. 

"  Yes,  it  is  like  Pippa,"  be  said,  slowly,  also. 

Tben  tbey  were  botb  silent  for  some  moments,  tbe  lantem 
ligbt  blinking  in  tbe  rain. 

'^  Yes,  it  is  Pippa ;  yes,  certainly  it  is  Pippa,**  süd  tbe  first 
one,  stnpidly ;  and  be  ran  bis  band  witb  a  sort  of  sbuddar 
over  tbe  onüine  of  ber  features  and  ber  form. 

Tbe  one  wbo  beid  tbe  cbild  tumed  bis  ligbt  on  tbe  little 
wet  face ;  tbe  baby  ceased  to  cry,  and  opened  bis  big,  dark, 
wondering  eyes  at  tbe  flame. 

"  And  wbose  byblow  is  tbis?"  said  be. 

^'  Tbe  devil  knows,''  said  be  wbo  knelt  by  tbe  motber. 
"  But  it  is  Pippa.  Look  bere  on  ber  left  breast— do  you  see  ? 
there  is  tbe  little  tbree-comered  scar  of  tbe  wound  I  gave  ber 
witb  my  knife  at  tbe  wine  fair  tbat  day." 

Tbe  otber  looked  closer  wbile  tbe  rain  beat  on  tbe  wbite 
cold  cbest  of  tbe  woman. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  Pippa." 

Tben  tbey  were  botb  silent  again  a  little,  for  tbey  were 
Pippa's  brothers. 

"  Let  us  go  and  teil  them  in  tbe  Lastra,  and  get  tbe  bier," 
said  the  one  wbo  knelt  by  her,  getting  up  on  to  bis  feet,  with 
a  sullen  dazed  gloom  on  bis  dark  face. 

"And  leave  ber  bere?"  said  tbe  one  wbo  bad  the  cbild. 

"  Wby  not  ?  nobody  will  run  away  witb  tbe  dead !" 

"  But  this  little  beast — wbat  can  one  do  witb  bim  ?" 

"  Carry  bim  to  your  wife." 

"  Tbere  are  too  many  at  home." 

"  Sbe  bas  one  of  bis  age ;  she  can  take  bim." 

"  Sbe  will  never  touch  Pippa's  boy." 

"  Givo  bim  to  me,  tben,  and  stay  you  bere." 

"No,  tbat  I  dare  not  the  foul  fiend  might  come  after 
ber." 

"  The  foul  fiend  take  your  terrors.  Let  us  get  into  tbe  Las- 
tra ;  we  can  see  tben.  We  must  teil  the  Misericordia,  and 
get  the  bier " 

"  Tbere  is  no  sucb  baste ;  sbe  is  stone  dead.    Wbat  a  pipe 
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l^m  br&t  lias  t  One  would  think  ii  was  a  kmb  with  the  knife 
in  lts  throat/' 

"  It  i»  very  cold.  Who  would  have  thought  it  could  have 
lived — auch  a  faJl  aa  that,  and  sucli  a  nighfc  T^ 

"  It  lives  becauea  nobody  want»  it,  Ölie  had  no  gold  about 
herj  had  she  ?" 

'*  I  do  öot  küow." 

The  oGe  who  held  the  child  stooped  over  the  dead  woman 
ftwliile^  then  roee  wïth  a  si^h  of  regret : 

"  Not  a  Btiver ;  I  have  feït  her  all  over." 

"  Theo  ehe  must  have  done  UI  these  five  years.** 

**  YeSj — and  yet  m  handsome,  too.  But  Pippa  never  pkited 
even." 

**  Nay,  üever, — poor  Pippa !" 

So  they  nmttered,  plodding  over  the  brokeu  heavy  grouiid, 
with  the  sound  of  the  swollen  river  in  their  ear&  and  their  lan- 
tern  lights  gleamïng  through  the  steam  of  the  rain.  In  the 
Boise  of  the  waters  the  child  sobbed  and  screamed  unheard, 
The  tnan  had  tosaed  him  over  hb  shonlder  as  he  canried  the 
new-born  laniba,  only  with  a  little  leas  care, 

They  olambered  up  iuto  the  road  and  tramped  through  tha 
slough  of  tnnd  into  the  town.  The  woman  bad  drawn  nigh 
to  the  npper  town  by  a  dozen  yards,  when  her  foot  had  slipped 
and  she  had  reeled  over  ïq  her  death.  But  the  feet  of  the 
ghepherdti  were  barCj  and  kept  sure  hold,  like  the  feet  of  goats. 
They  tramped  on,  qaick,  through  the  crooked  streets  atid  over 
the  bridge ;  the  river  had  run  high,  and  along  the  ban  ka  atid 
on  the  flat  roofa  of  the  towers  there  were  the  lights  b  urn  ing 
of  the  menwho  watched  for  the  flood.  They  beard  bow  loud 
and  swiflly  the  rïver  was  running  as  they  went  over  the  bridge 
and  down  into  the  irregnlar  twkting  street  and  uoder  the  oïd 
Bohle  wal  la  of  the  lower  vil  lage  of  the  Last  ra. 

The  one  who  carried  the  child  opened  a  rickety  door  in  tha 
BÏde  of  a  tumbl e-down  house,  and  climhed  a  steep  stairway, 
and  pushed  bis  way  into  a  room  where  children  of  all  ages, 
and  trussea  of  straw,  and  a  pig,  and  a  hen  with  her  chick cns, 
and  a  black  crucifiïj  and  a  load  of  cabbage4eaves  and  loaize- 
etalks,  and  a  suigle  lem  on-tree  in  a  potj  were  all  together 
ii^rly  indiatingmBbable  in  darknesa. 

He  toBsed  the  child  to  a  aturdy  brown  woman  with  fiercs 
browi. 
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"  Here,  Nita,  here  is  a  young  one  I  found  in  the  fields. 
TR'eed  it  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  teil  the  priest  and  the 
<)thers,  and  we  shall  get  credit.  It  is  neai*  dead  of  cold  already. 
S^o — I  cannot  stay — do  you  hear  how  the  waters  are  out? 
Bruno  is  down  below,  wanting  me  to  help  house  the  sheep." 

He  clattered  away  down  the  stairs,  and  joined  his  brother 
in  the  Street. 

"  I  told  her  nothing  of  Pippa,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "  If 
she  knew  it  were  Pippa's,  not  a  drop  of  milk  would  he  get  to- 
night.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  pretty  little  beggar ;  she  will  let  him 
share  with  Toto.  She  knows  charity  pleases  Heaven  and  the 
Padre.  And — and — ^see  here,  Bruno,  why  need  we  speak  of 
Pippa  at  all  ?" 

His  brother  stared  at  him  in  the  murky  gloom. 

"  Why  ? — why,  we  must  fetch  her  in  and  bury  her." 

"  The  waters  will  do  that  before  moming  if  we  let  them 
alone ;  that  will  spare  us  a  deal  of  trouble,  Bruno." 

"Trouble— why?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  always  trouble — ^the  church,  and  the  law,  and  all 
ihe  rest.  Then,  you  know,  the  Padre  is  such  a  man  to  ask 
questions.  And  nobody  saw  her  but  ourselves.  And  they 
may  say  we  tumbled  her  over.  She  has  come  back  poor,  and 
all  Signa  knows  that  you  struck  at  her  with  your  knüe  on  the 
day  of  the  fair,  and  that  she  has  been  a  disgrace  and  a  weari- 
ness  always.     We  might  have  trouble,  Bruno." 

"Butthechild?" 

"  Oh,  the  child  I  I  have  told  Nita  we  picked  it  up  lost  in 
the  fields.  Why  should  we  teil  anybody  to-night  about  Pippa  ? 
The  poor  soul  is  dead.  No  worse  can  come.  Men  do  not  hurt 
dead  women.  And  there  is  so  much  to  do  to-night,  Bruno. 
We  should  see  for  the  sheep  on  the  other  side  now,  and  then 
stay  down  here.  The  devil  knows  what  pranks  Arno  may  not 
play  to-night.  In  five  hours,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  be  out  all 
over  the  country." 

"  But  to  leave  her  there — all  alone — it  is  horrible  I" 

"  How  shall  we  show  we  did  not  push  her  there  to  her 
death?" 

"  But  we  did  not:' 

"  That  is  why  they  would  aJl  say  we  did.  Everybody  knows 
there  was  bad  blood  with  us  and  Pippa ;  and  most  of  all  with 
you.     Let  the  night  go  over,  Bruno.     We  want  the  night  to 
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Work  in,  and  if  slie  be  there  at  daj-dawn,  then  we  can  teil.  It 
will  be  time  enough." 

"  Well — lie  ajB  you  likc/*  sdd  tEe  otter,  suUenlj*  "  Let  ua 
get  the  sheep  iu,  anjbow,'^ 

So  they  went  out  to  tlie  open  country  again,  tlirough  t!ie 
itomi  of  the  west  wind  that  was  blow  ing  the  river  back  from 
tlie  sea^  ao  that  It  could  not  get  out,  aüd  waa  driven  up  again 
bet  ween  the  hills,  and  so  overflowed  the  lands  through  which 
(t  traveled.  The  men  worked  hard  and  in  earneat  housiag 
their  own  sheep  and  dri^ing  their  neigbbors'  cattle  on  rising 
knolls,  or  witbin  church-doora,  or  anjwbere  where  they  were 
Hafe  from  the  water  \  and  thcn  carae  down  again  into  the  stroet 
towards  raidnighfe,  where  all  the  people  were  awake  and  astir, 
Iratching  Arno,  and  bolding  themselves  readj  to  flee, 

"  Yoo  have  got  the  ague,  Bruno,"  said  the  man  at  the  win&- 
fihop,  for  his  arm  ehook  aa  he  drank  a  draught. 

**  So  would  JOU  if  you  had  been  up  to  your  middle  in  water 
aJl  the  Dight  liko  me,"  eaid  the  elder  brother,  roughly.  But 
it  was  Dot  the  water :  they  were  too  used  to  that.  It  waa  the 
thought  of  the  woman  dead  all  aio  na  iinder  the  old  gea  road. 

The  night  was  a  bitter  black  night. 

Up  the  valley  the  river  was  out,  iooding  the  pasturea  far 
and  near,  Boats  went  and  camc,  taking  help,  and  bringing 
homeless  families.  Watcbfires  were  burniog  everywbere, 
Bodies  of  drowned  cattle  drifted  in  by  seorea.  There  were 
Ktoriea  that  the  great  city  herself  was  in  flood.  Ia  auch  a  time 
every  breath  is  a  tale  of  terror,  and  eve^  nimor  growa  in- 
itantly  to  giant  proportions. 

The  upper  town  of  Signa  itaelf  waa  safe,  But  there  waa 
great  perü  for  the  low-lying  Lastra.  No  one  went  to  their 
beda.  The  prieat  proyed,  The  bella  tolled,  The  men  went 
to  and  fro  in  f  Kir,  The  horrid  loudneaa  of  the  roariog  watert 
drowned  all  other  Bounds, 

When  the  morning  broke,  sullen  and  gray,  and  ötill  beaten 
with  storro,  the  cold  dull  waste  of  water  stretched  drearily  on 
either  sidc  of  the  great  bridge.  The  two  brethren  went  with 
the  crowd  that  looked  from  it  caatward  and  west  war  d. 

The  river  had  spread  over  the  iron  rails,  and  the  grassy, 
broken  groutid,  and  the  buahes  of  furze^  and  reached  half-way 
up  to  the  roeks  and  the  hill-road  ahove.  The  wind  had  changed, 
ftud  waa  blowing  in  from  the  eastward  monntains.     The  water 
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roUed  ander  its  force  with  furions  haste  to  the  sea,  like  a  tbing 
long  imprisoned,  and  frantic  with  the  joy  of  escape. 

"  It  has  taken  Pippa,"  said  the  brothers,  low  to  one  another. 

And  they  feit  like  men  who  have  murdered  a  woman. 

Not  that  it  mattered,  of  course.  She  was  dead.  And  if 
not  to  the  sea,  then  to  the  earth,  all  the  dead  must  go, — ^into 
darkness,  and  forgotten  of  all. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  brothers  looked  pale  nnder  their  brown  skins  in  the 
ashen  light  of  the  dawn. 

But  they  had  lost  sheep,  like  other  folks,  and  so,  like  other 
folks,  were  pitied  as  they  went  back  into  the  Lastra  to  get  a 
mouthM  of  bread  a^r  the  sickly  vigil  of  the  night. 

Bmno  was  an  nnwedded  man.  and  could  bear  misfortune ; 
but  Lippo  was  a  man  early  married,  and  having  six  young 
children  to  clamor  round  his  soup-pot  and  fight  for  the  crusts 
of  bread.  He  was  pointed  out  among  the  crowd  of  sufferers, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  were  pitied  the  most,  and  who  was 
sure  to  get  a  good  portion  of  the  alms-giving  and  public  relief. 

"  Give  Bruno  a  cup  of  wine  and  a  crust,  Nita,"  said  he, 
-^oing  up  the  stairs  into  the  house  of  his  wife.  He  lived  there 
with  her  because  her  father,  who  was  a  cobbler,  owned  the 
nlace,  and  he  himself  best  liked  the  life  of  the  Lastra.  The 
wife  too,  having  been  a  cobbler's  daughter  and  grand-daughter, 
had  been  always  used  to  see  life  from  the  half-door  of  the  work- 
shop ;  she  would  not  become  a  mere  contadina,  hoeing  and 
weeding  and  plaiting  and  carrying  dung  in  a  broad-leaved  hat 
and  a  russet  gown, — not  she,  were  it  ever  so ;  and  Anita  was 
one  of  those  strong  and  fortunate  women  who  always  get  - 
their  own  way  by  dint  of  their  power  to  make  every  one 
wretched  who  crosses  them. 

"  Leave  me  to  speak,"  said  Lippo,  with  a  glance  of  meau- 
ing  to  his  brother. 

It  was  five  in  the  moming,  very  cold,  and  still  dusky.  Anic«» 
iety  was  allayed,  since  the  wind  blew  from  the  east,  and  the 
waters  were  sinking,  though  slowly. 
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Kiti,  who  had  been  up  all  night  on  the  watoli,  like  the  rest 

of  tfae  womeiij  was  boiling  coffee  in  a  tin  pot^  and  &Dnitig  the 

ckrcoal.     The  children  kj  abont  as  they  choee  on  the  floon 

None  of  Uiem  haj  been  pnt  U)  bed^  sipce  at  any  naoment  thej 

migbt  have  had  to  nin  for  their  lives. 

Bruno  looköd  round  ibr  Pippa^s  child,     He  did  nofe  see  it» 

'^  Ad  awfal  night,'^  said  Lippo,  kicking  the  pig  out  of  & 

éme,     ^^  They  do  say  the  Veccbio  bridge  is  down  in  Florence, 

iDd  thafc  tbe  jcwelers  could  not  get  out  in  time.     I  wish  the 

gold  and  silver  stomn  would  drift   down   here.      All    the 

Grèfe  uonntry  fa  swamped.     St.  Oïoato  sticks  up  on  hia  tower 

lïke  a  masthead.     The  cattle  are  drowned  by  herds.     Wholö 

Itacks  of  wheat  are  agiiiust  the  piles,  makicg  hungry  fioul»' 

mouths  water ;  rotted  and  ruined ;   fine  kst  year's  grain  ;  th« 

good  Grod  is  bitter  hard  soraetimea.     Where  is  the  baby  I 

brought  you  laat  nigbt,  my  woniJin  ?" 

NiU  pointed  with  her  charcoal  fan  j  her  coffee  was  on  th» 
point  of  boilïng. 

The  broihers  looked  where  she  pointed,  to  a  nest  of  hay 
dose  to  the  hen  and  her  ehickens,  The  child  lay  there  sound 
aal^p,  with  his  littte  naked  limbs  cnrled  up ;  and  close  againsl 
him  was  Toto,  a  yearllng  chüd  a!ao. 

The  elder  brother  turned  away  Buddenly,  and  his  body  shook 
a  little. 

"  You  have  never  dried  your  clothes,  Bruno,*'  said  his  sister- 
io-law,  "  What  a  gabj  a  man  is  without  a  wife  I  Drink  that ; 
it  is  hot  as  hot.  And  what  did  you  bring  me  that  baby  for^ — 
jon  and  Jippo  ?  You  know  whose  brat  it  ib,  I  auppose,  and 
look  out  for  the  reward  ?  I  thought  soj  or  ï  would  not  have 
given  it  house-room.  Toto  ia  more  work  tban  enough,  so 
maeterful  a»  be  is — and  ao  r  ave  nous," 

^*  Nay,*'  said  Lippo,  as  with  a  sheepiah  apology  for  bis  weak* 
ness,  "  I  know  not  hing  of  whoae  brat  it  is.  I  was  just  sorry 
for  it,  left  in  the  soaking  fields  there ;  and  I  picked  it  up  as  ï 
ahould  piek  np  a  lame  Jamb.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  my 
dearest?  does  it  look  like  a  poor  child  or  a  rich  on  e,  eh? 
Womeö  are  quick  to  judgeJ' 

The  black  brows  of  Nita  lowcred  in  wrath. 
**  Meroy  of  heaven  I    Who  wonld  hiive  to  do  with  such  dolta 
m  men  ?     Jnst  becanae  the  child  was  there  you  piek  it  up, 
XLever  thinking  of  aU  the  huugry  moutha  half  fed  at  home  J 
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Shame  on  you  I  Yon  are  an  unnatnral  brute.  You  wonld 
starve  your  own  to  Dourish  a  stranger  I" 

"Nay,  sweétest  Nita,"  murmured  Lippo,  coaxingly,  "on 
such  a  night — and  a  child  taken  down  by  flood,  too — not  a 
living  soul  but  would  have  done  as  I  did.  And  who  knows 
but  he  may  be  some  rich  father's  child,  and  make  our  fortunes? 
Anyway,  the  township  will  give  us  credit,  and  he  can  go  to 
the  Innocenti  to-morrow,  if  we  find  no  gain  in  him.  Look 
what  his  things  betoken." 

"  Oh,  his  things  are  rough-spun  enough,  and  vile  as  can  be," 
«aid  his  wife,  in  a  fuming  fury.  "  And  would  a  rich  man's 
child  be  out  on  flood  ?  It  is  only  the  poor  brats  weather  finds 
loose  for  it  to  play  antics  with.  The  child  is  a  beggar's  son, 
and  this  thing  linked  round  his  neck  by  a  little  string  is  a 
thing  you  get  at  the  fairs  for  a  copper  bit." 

The  two  men  looked  together  at  the  locket  that  she  held  to 
fihem ;  it  was  of  base  metal, — a  little  poor  round  trumpery 
plaything.  On  it  there  was  the  one  word,  in  raised  letters, 
of  "  Signa,"  and  inside  a  curl  of  soft  light  hair.  That  was  all. 
Thoy  could  none  of  them  read,  so  the  letters  on  the  metal  told 
them  nothing.    They  stooped  together  over  the  sleeping  child. 

He  was  pretty  and  well  made ;  he  lay  quite  naked  in  the 
hay,  and  beside  brown  Toto  looked  like  one  of  the  little  white 
marble  children  of  old  Mino.  His  lashes  and  his  brows  were 
black,  but  over  his  forehead  hung  little  rings  of  soft,  fair, 
crumlpled  hair. 

Bruno  turned  away. 

"  She  used  to  look  just  like  that  when  she  was  a  little  child," 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

Lippo  glanced  round  to  see  if  his  wife  heard.  But  she  was 
busy  with  the  hen,  who  had  got  into  a  barrel  of  rice,  and  was 
eating  treble  her  own  price  in  the  market  at  one  meal. 

"  The  brat  must  go,*'  said  she,  turning  and  flogging  the  hen 
away.  "  As  for  a  chance  that  it  is  a  rich  man's  child,  that  is 
all  rubbish.  You  make  your  bread  with  next  year's  corn. 
Chances  like  that  are  old  wives'  tales.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  feed  six  hungry  stomachs.  You  were  a  fooi  io  bring  it 
here  at  all.    But  to  dream  one  should  keep  it  I    Holy  Mary  I" 

"  Holy  Mary  would  say,  keep  it,"  said  Bruno,  münching 
his  crust. 

"  Maybe  it  is  your  own,  Bruno.    Those  that  hide  can  find,' 
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«iii  tig  sïater-m-law,  sharply.  "  Tlie  child  stafl  pack  to-day. 
I  &h\\\  go  and  teil  tb  om  at  tb  e  guard  bouBC,  Toto  is  more 
tiïan  eucmgh ;  and  as  for  that  IcHsket,  yon  can  get  siicili  trasli 
öH  iliat  at  aoy  iair  for  a  coiiple  of  figs«*     That  goes  Ibr  noth- 

"  Wellj  wellj  keep  the  poor  baby  till  noon,  and  I  will  eee 
^\\i  the  curate  says.  It  ia  always  weJl  to  see  what  he  say^/* 
lier  hushand  önswered  ber,  turriedly,  and  alraid  of  the  gather- 
lüg  Btoïm  on  Bruno'a  face. 

Bmno  was  passionat-e,  tempestuouflj  and  weak,  and  the 
qDietcr  and  eubtier  brother  rulod  htm  witb  ease  whilst  seemiog 
toöbey.  But  for  tuniing  the  baby  of  dead  Pippa's  to  publio 
maiDt^Dance,  Lippo  had  a  forebodiDg  in  bim  that  in  this  mat- 
ter his  brother  would  bc  too  strong  for  him, 

He  hüiried  away  out  of  pretext  of  the  labor  awaiting  them 
in  the  inundated  country,  not  without  inisgiviDg  that  the  dark- 
est  Sïispieiüns  aa  to  the  fatherhood  of  the  fouudling  were 
awakeniijg  in  the  jealous  aoul  of  his  wife. 

ThÉy  went  straiglifc  to  tb  e  edge  of  the  river,  and  got  out 
tbetroid  black  boat,  with  its  carved  prow  and  tricolorcd  tiller, 
and  pulled  down  the  current  of  the  now  quiet  wat-er,  to  see 
irith  the  rest  what  they  could  help  to  save  ft'om  the  flot^am 
&üd  jetaam  of  the  flood.  Whole  diatiicts  laj  uu  der  water,  and 
tha  river  was  fuïi  of  dead  eats  and  dogs,  drowned  sheepj  float- 
mg  pipkïns  and  wine-caskflj  bales  of  hay,  careasöes  of  cows, 
and  brok  e  D  bits  of  fumiture  from  many  a  ruined  farmstf^ad 
snd  pcasant'a  hut  laid  low. 

"  Listen/'  said  the  elder  brother,  suddenlyj  when  the  bnaÈ 
wua  fairly  out  from  the  bank,  and  with  hia  hooked  pol  e  he 
drew  in  a  spinning-wheel  with  ita  bank  of  flar  drenched  like 
&  drowned  girfa  hain  '^  Lifiton  to  me,  Lippo.  Pippa's  mm, 
nmst  not  go  to  charity.     Do  you  hear  ?'^ 

**  I  hear.     Eut  we  are  poor  men,  and  Pippa  was '* 

•'  That  ia  noither  here  nor  there,"  aaid  Br un o,  with  his  dark 
brows  meetmg.  "  She  never  asked  alma  of  ua,  nor  house* 
room,  nor  did  anythiog  eicept  go  to  her  death  just  as  sheep 
tumble  over  a  rock.  ïhe  baby  must  not  go  to  the  parish. 
We  did  faulty  enough,^letting  her  go  down  flood  with  never 
fto  office  of  church  said  over  her.     And^ — who  koows  ? — who 
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qaicklv.     "Look!  that  is  Barcelli's  old  red  oow.    You  mi^ 
know  hei  by  the  spot  on  the  side." 

"  Would  she  keep  him  if  she  were  paid  ?" 

Lippo's  eyes  lighted  with  joy,  but  he  bent  a  grave  face  oyer 
his  pole  as  he  raked  in  a  floating  oil-flask  by  its  wicker  coat. 

"  I  doubt  she  would  not.  She  has  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
Toto.  And  who  is  there  to  pay,  pray  ?  We  know  no  more 
than  the  cow  there  who  the  man  was :  you  know  that." 

"  I  will  pay." 

«Your 

"  Yes ;  I  will  pay  the  child's  keep." 

"  Holy  angels  I  And  you  who  were  forever  at  words  and 
blows  with  Pippa,  and  stabbed  at  her  even  for  being  too  gay  1" 

"  I  will  pay,"  said  Bruno. 

Lippo  rowed  on  in  silence  some  moments. 

"  How  much  ?"  he  asked,  at  last, 

"  I  will  give  you  half  of  all  I  get." 

Lippo's  white  teeth  showed  themselyes  in  a  sudden  smile. 
His  brother  gained  a  good  deal  in  com  and  oil  and  beans  and 
hay  and  wine,  being  on  good  land,  and  being  a  man  who 
worked  and  got  the  uttermost  out  of  the  soil  that  he  shared 
with  his  master,  and  Lippo  was  often  pinched  by  his  father- 
in-law  Baldo  the  cobbler,  and  half  famished  by  his  wife,  and 
was  a  true,  thrifty  son  of  the  soil,  and  knew  the  worth  of 
hundredth  part  of  a  copper  coin  as  well  as  any  man  betwèen 
sea  and  mountain. 

"  Half  of  all  you  get,  and  we  to  keep  the  child,"  he  said, 
absently,  and  as  with  reluctance.  "  But  what  can  we  say  to 
Nita?" 

"  You  are  never  at  a  loss  for  good  lying,  Lippo." 

Lippo  smiled ;  his  vanity  was  flattered. 

"  I  never  lie  to  Nita.  She  always  finds  one  out.  Only  in 
the  matter  of  Pippa's  son  I  hid  the  truth  to  please  you.  She 
never  would  nurse  the  child  if  she  guessed.  But  as  for  making 
her  keep  him,  say  what  one  will,  it  will  be  impossible, — ^im- 
possible,  my  dear." 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Bruno,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the 
tiller  and  bringing  it  down  with  violence  on  the  boat's  side, 
while  his  eyes  flashed  with  blue  fire  as  the  lightning  flashes 
most  summer  nights  over  the  blue  hills  of  his  own  Signa.  "  It 
must  be.     I  will  pay.    I  will  give  you  half  I  get    Good  har- 
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?«Bt«, — jQM  know  what  tliat  is.  Bat  Pippa^B  cliUd  shall  not 
go  to  the  pariflh  while  I  have  an  arm  to  drive  a  plow  through 
the  ground  or  to  guide  over  the  field.  Settle  \%  with  jour  wifa 
your  own  waj.     Bat  Pippa^s  child  ihsiU  grow  up  among  ue.*' 

"  Dear  Emao,  to  please  you  I  wiil  try, '  &fiid  gentle  Lippo^ 
with  a  sigh.  "  But  we  have  brats  tot>  ïdudj  in  the  houeej  and 
you  küüw  what  Nita^s  *  Nay'  caü  be.'^ 

*•  Nay  or  jm^  the  child  staj^s,"  said  Eruno. 

**  The  half  of  everythmg,"  murmured  Lippo,  as  he  bent  Ut 
his  oars  and  passed  by  a  dog  howhng  on  the  top  of  his  fioating 
kennel  to  reach  his  pole  to  a  butcher's  basket  of  meat  that 
was  tosgiog  among  the  mbbish, 

But  Bruno,  having  the  tiller,  pushed  first  to  reaeh  the  dog. 

**  It  is  only  a  cur/'  said  Lippo» 

Bnino  pulled  the  dog  into  the  boat 

lü  the  Las  tra,  and  in  the  town,  aiid  in  all  the  country  round 
or  near  Signa,  the  brothera  were  knuwn  aö  well  as  the  maas-beils 
of  the  churehes. 

The  Signa  people  thought  that  Bnino  the  contadino  was  a 
bad  man  euoughj  ready  with  hia  kmfe  and  ofte  o  in  a  brawl, 
aod  too  often  eeen  at  faire  aud  with  other  men'a  wives  on  feast- 
dayB.  Lippo  they  liked  and  respecfced,  and  everybody  spoke 
him  fair ;  and  he  would  keep  the  peaee  most  beautifulJy  when 
men  got  angry  in  the  Btreet  before  hia  hou^e-door. 

They  were  both  haudaome  meUj  aud  could  neither  of  tJbem 
readj  and  believed  in  their  prieit  and  their  paterooaterj  and 
had  never  been  beyond  the  mountains  arouad  Signa^  exeept 
now  and  then— Bruno  with  hia  bulloeksj  and  Lippo  in  a 
barroceino  to  buy  leather — down  the  Yaldarno  into  the  Lilj 
City. 

Bnino  lived  on  the  wild  hill-side,  among  the  thyme  and  thff 
myrÜe  and  the  gorae  and  the  graas -eropping  sheep  and  the 
«ver-singing  nigh tingales.  Lippo  dwelt  down  in  the  street, 
doing  as  little  as  he  could,  and  by  preference  nothing,  in  the 
mmell  of  hia  wife's  frying  and  in  the  sound  of  hor  father's  littb 
hammer  j  rowing  out  his  boat  when  there  was  any  ehanee  for 
it  to  pay,  and  aeeing  aft-cr  the  few  sheep  that  the  shoe maker 
kept  above  the  bridge.  They  had  been  boin  withln  a  year  of 
each  other, — sona  of  peasaiitg  and  werkers  in  the  fields. 
Bruno  had  atayed  on  the  old  land  where  hia  fathers  had  had 
iights  of  tlie  eoil  uncounted  generations.     Lippo  had  loitercd 
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down  love-making  into  the  Lastra,  and  had  married  yery  earij 
the  daughter  of  well-to-do  old  Baldo. 

There  had  been  several  sons  after  them.  Two  had  been 
killed  as  soldiers,  and  others  had  died  in  infancy  by  varioua 
strokes  of  evil  chance ;  and  the  youngest  of  them  all  had  been 
Pippa, — Pippa,  whose  body  was  gone  out  on  the  flood  to  the 
sea  with  never  a  prayer  said  over  her.  Beautiful,  fierce,  way- 
ward,  willful,  fire-mouthed  Pippa,  who  had  run  over  the  hills 
like  a  lizard,  and  who  had  had  saucy  words  on  her  tongue  as 
a  rosé  has  its  thorns,  and  who  had  had  all  Signa  gazing  afler 
her  for  her  beauty  when  she  walked  singing  like  a  cherub  in 
the  wake  of  the  banners  of  the  church. 

Not  that  she  had  ever  cared  much  for  the  church, — ^poor 
Pippa ! 

She  had  always  been  quarrelsome  and  self-willed  and  head- 
strong,  and  had  flouted  her  lovers,  and  been  petulant  to  her 
own  hindrance,  and  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  and  provoking — yes, 
provoking — past  the  endurance  of  any  man  who  was  a  brother 
and  nothing  more.  She  would  never  sit  quiet  and  spin ;  she 
would  never  keep  her  eyes  on  her  tress  of  straw  as  other  girla 
did ;  if  she  milked  the  cow  she  would  upset  the  pail  just  out 
of  wantonness,  and  would  laugh  and  dance  to  see  their  rage 
when  she  let  the  pigs  run  in  among  her  brothers*  plot  of  green 
peas.  Yes,  certainly,  she  was  provoking;  a  bad  girl,  even 
though  loving  at  heart ;  no  one  was  to  blame  that  she  had 
s;one  away  without  a  word,  and  come  back  so,  with  a  child  at 
her  breast,  to  find  her  death  the  night  of  the  flood. 

A  self-willed  foolish  girl,  and  with  wrong-doing  ingrained  in 
her.  As  for  patience,  who  could  be  very  patiënt  with  a  woman 
that  let  the  pigs  in  among  your  peas  just  when  green  peas 
fetched  their  weight  in  silver  ?  And  then  she  had  such  a 
tongue,  too,  the  little  shrew :  true,  she  did  not  bear  malice, 
and  would  not  growl,  growl,  growl,  for  hours  together,  as  Nita 
cwould,  and  Nita's  mother,  thinking  it  the  only  way  to  manage 
men  ;  true,  she  was  a  genereus  soul,  and  would  let  a  beggar 
have  her  dinner,  though  meals  were  meagre  on  the  hills;  and 
when  one  had  beaten  her  till  she  was  blue  she  would  not  teil,  but 
say  she  had  fallen  from  the  ladder  trimming  the  vines,  or  that 
the  bees  had  stung  her.  Still,  a  willful,  quarrelsome,  pettish 
thing :  no  man  could  be  blamed  for  her  ill  hap  nor  for  her  end. 

So  Lippo  said  to  himself,  when  his  brother  had  gone  up  to 
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tlie  liÜkj  and  he  himself  left  Lis  boatj  to  go  down  the  narrow 
Street  homewurd,  pouderiDg  oa  Pippa^s  cliild  aud  on  wbat  he 
ahüuld  mj  to  Anita. 

As  he  went  up  the  staira  he  eettled  the  lie  to  his  mind^s  con- 
tent, and  entered  the  room  lookiDg  witk  his  fairest  faith  omt 
of  hjs  elear  browD  eyes* 

^*  I  atn  going  to  be  frank  with  you,  Nita,'^  he  eaid,  and  then 
he  fiat  down  and  Hed  m  prcttiljj  that  if  there  be  a  Father  of 
Xiies  he  muitt  cjuite  have  rejoiced  to  hear  hïm. 

Nita  listened  as  well  as  a  woman  can  hsten^ — that  is,  iater- 
rupting  twenty  tiniea  and  getting  np  to  do  Bome  irrelevant 
thing  twice  twenty, 

'^  Bnino^B  son  !*'  die  cried,  at  laat 

"  Hnsh  l  The  childrea  will  hear,"  said  Lïppo,  "  It  ïs  as  I 
teil  yon*  Only  Bruno  must  not  know  that  you  know,  bei^ause 
Be  is  m  af  raid  that  red-haired  Roma  whum  he  is  coarting 
ghoüld  hear  of  it.  But  you  see  why  I  eloscd  with  him,  Ntta, 
It  will  be  a  good  thing  fbr  ua.  We  can  eat  like  fattiïrg  pigs 
off  Bruno'a  Èind.  Nothing  to  prevent  us,  Thongh  it  is  only 
hill  knd,  I  knoWj  stiil  hia  share  comea  to  a  good  bit,  tak  ing 
fair  weather  and  fouh  And  then,  besides  thatj  we  sïi all  have 
credit  in  the  Ijastra^  for  Bruno  ncver  will  say  a  word^  and  tho 
CU  rato  and  aïl  the  platje  inay  aa  well  think  the  cKild  a  found- 
litig  aa  not,  A  good  deed  amella  aweet  in  the  neigbbors'  nos- 
trUsj  and  a  good  name  is  like  a  bleat  palm.  We  must  tcsll  your 
tiithefj  or  he  will  grumble  at  there  being  a  Beven th  moath,  But 
nobody  else  need  know.  The  brat  will  grow  up  with  the  otherB^ 
and  we  ehall  aecm  kind  :  that  is  all.'^ 

^*  To  think  of  its  being  Bruno 's  I"  cried  Nita,  with  a  clap 
of  her  big  brown  hands.  **  Bid  I  not  say  so,  now  ?  Bid  I  not 
jeer  him  ae  he  looked  at  it  asleep  ?  Oh-ho  I  Wh  o  can  deceive 
me?    Ne  ver  you  try,  Lippo,  morel" 

*'  You  can  aee  throu^^h  a  millstone/'  replied  Lippo,  with  an 
embrace  of  her.  **  Only  an  a^  can  ever  aeek  to  blind  yon ;  and 
that  is  why  I  told  you  the  truth,  thongh  Bruno  would  have 
eereened  it.  He  is  so  af  raid  of  the  creatnre  he  goea  to  now 
ever  knowing, — you  understand/' 

^'  The  child  will  be  a  bother/'  sald  Anita,  rememhertng  the 
kicks  and  cuiTs  with  whoae  beat  administration  she  cou!d  scarce 
nianage  to  keep  the  pcace  among  her  brood  or  their  hands  evet 
out  of  the  öoup-pot. 
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"*  Oh,  no,"  said  Lippo,  shrog^g  hls  shoiilders :  '<  whero 
there  are  six  there  may  as  well  be  seven.  He  will  tamble  up 
with  the  others.  We  are  to  have  half  of  all  Bruno  geta ;  and 
I  can  guess  to  a  stalk,  you  know,  what  an  acre  of  wheat  is 
worth  or  what  an  olive  or  a  fig  tree  bears.  No  bailiff  would 
outwit  me.  I  was  not  bred  out  on  the  fiields  for  nothing.  Half 
of  everything,  you  know,  Nita.  That  will  mean  a  good  deal  io 
good  seasons.  I  am  very  hungry,  carina.  Could  you  not  fr} 
Bomething  in  oil,  nice  and  tempting,  for  one  ?  An  artichoke, 
now,  or  a  blackbird  ?" 

Nita  grumbled  at  the  extravagance,  but,  being  in  a  good 
humor,  went  down-stairs  and  across  the  way  and  brought  over 
some  artichokes  and  fried  them  and  ate  them  with  her  husband, 
the  children  being  sent  to  make  dust  pies  and  castles  in  the 
6un  on  the  stones  below,  old  Baldo  keeping  an  eye  on  them 
over  his  half-door. 

Lippo  and  his  wife  ate  their  artichokes,  and  drank  a  little 
wine  with  them. 

Pippa's  son  cried  unnoticed  in  his  nest  of  hay,  and  sobbed 
out  his  one  little  word  for  mother,  which  was  like  the  moan  of 
a  little  unfledged  bird  lefl  in  the  snow. 

"  We  will  bring  him  up  to  help  himself,"  said  Lippo,  with 
his  mouth  filled  with  the  fried  eggs  and  oil. 

The  child  sobbed  on,  and  feit  for  his  mother's  breast,  and 
only  had  his  small  soft  rosy  hands  torn  with  the  thoms  and 
pricked  with  the  burs  and  briers  of  the  sun-dried  hay. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Meanwhile,  Bruno  went  on  up  the  hills ;  up  the  same  old 
road  which  had  feit  Pippa's  footóteps  on  it  the  night  before ; 
with  the  river  underneath  it,  and  on  the  other  side  the  moun- 
tains  rising,  with  the  olives  and  vines  about  their  sides,  and 
on  their  summits  old  watch-towers  and  fortresses,  and  dusky 
woods  of  ilex,  and  cloudy  masses  of  stone-pine,  that  sent  their 
aweet  strong  odor  down  the  valley  a  score  of  miles. 

Bruno  went  on  his  way,  looking  neither  right  nor  left.     He 
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went  over  the  ground  so  often,  and  he  had  seen  it  all  from  the 
year  he  was  bom ;  always  this,  and  never  anything  else,  and 
long  familiarity  dulls  the  sense  of  beauty,  even  where  such 
Bense  has  been  awakened ;  and  Bruno's  never  had  been, — ex- 
cept  for  a  woman's  looks. 

He  strode  on,  not  looking  up  nor  looking  back ;  a  straight- 
limbed,  swarthy,  fine-built  peasant,  of  thirty  years  or  more, 
vith  the  oval  face  of  his  country,  and  broad,  black,  lumineus 
eyes,  soft  and  contemplative,  like  the  eyes  of  the  ox,  when  the 
rage  was  not  alight  in  them. 

He  did  not  look  round,  because  peasants  do  not  look  up 
from  the  soil ;  and  he  did  not  look  back.  because  he  had  no 
care  to  see  the  spot  where  he  had  kneeled  down  in  the  wet 
grass  by  the  breken  bushes,  with  the  noise  of  the  river  in  his 
ears. 

He  went  up  the  sea-road  some  way,  and  then  quitted  it  an^ 
struck  to  the  lefl.  The  soil  to  which  he  belonged  was  on  the 
side  of  a  great  bold  hill,  that  turned  to  Signa  and  faced  straight 
down  the  valley,  and  whose  wine  is  named  in  the  Bacco  in 
Toscana  of  Redi.  There  are  beautiful  hills  in  this  country, 
Bteep  and  bold,  and  chiefly  of  limestone  and  granite,  covered 
all  over  with  gumcistus  and  thyme  and  wild  roses  and  myrtle, 
with  low-growing  laurels  and  tall  cypresses,  and  boulders  of 
Btone,  and  old  thom-trees,  and  flocks  of  nightingales  always, 
and  the  sad-voiced  little  gray  owl  that  was  beloved  of  Shelley. 

Bruno's  farmstead  was  on  one  of  these  hills ;  half  the  hill 
was  cultured,  and  the  other  half  was  wild ;  and  on  its  height 
was  an  old  gray,  mighty  place,  once  the  palace  of  a  cardinal, 
and  where  there  now  dwelt  the  steward  of  the  estate  on  which 
Bruno  had  been  bom. 

His  cottage  was  a  large,  low,  white  building,  with  a  red  roof, 
and  a  great  arched  door,  and  a  sun-dial  on  the  wall,  and  a 
group  of  cypresses  beside,  and  a  big  walnut-tree  before  it. 
There  was  an  old  well  with  some  breken  sculpture ;  some  fowls 
scratching  under  the  fig-boughs ;  a  pig  hunting  for  roots  in 
the  black  bare  earth ;  behind  it  stretched  the  wild  hill-side, 
and  in  front  a  great  slope  of  fields  and  vineyards ;  and  faï 
below  them  in  the  distance  the  valley  and  the  river  and  the 
bridge,  with  the  high  crest  of  the  upper  Signa,  and  the  low- 
lying  wall  towers  of  the  Lastra  on  either  side  of  the  angr« 
waters. 
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Bruso  did  not  look  back  at  it  all.  He  saw  the  san  rise 
over  it,  and  the  beautiful  pale  light  steal  up,  and  up,  and  up, 
and  up,  whenever  he  arose  to  his  work  in  the  day-dawn.  But 
it  was  nothing  at  all  to  him.  When  now  and  then  a  tra\eler 
or  a  pain  ter  strayed  thithcr,  and  said  it  was  beautiful,  Bruno 
smiled,  glad  because  it  was  his  own  country :  that  was  all. 

Ho  went  into  his  cold,  quiet,  desolate  house,  and  sat  down  for 
a  minute's  rest :  he  was  tired. 

There  was  no  one  to  greet  him.  He  did  everything  for  him- 
self.  He  had  no  neighbors.  The  nearest  contadino  lived  a 
mile  down  beyond  the  fields  which  in  summer  were  a  sea  of 
maize  and  a  starry  world  of  fiire-flies ;  and  the  old  palace  was 
some  distance  higher  on  the  crest,  where  the  gorse  grew  thick- 
est,  and  the  mountain-moss  cljistered  about  the  roote  of  the 
Btone  pines. 

Here — in  the  long,  low,  rambling  dweiling,  with  the  sun- 
dial  on  its  wall,  and  the  great  archways  underneath  it,  and  the 
stacks  of  straw  before  it — there  had  been  nine  of  them  onc^. 
Now  Bruno  lived  there  alone. 

He  sat  down  a  minute  on  the  settle,  and  thought.  Think 
ing  was  new  work  to  him.  He  never  thought  at  all,  except 
of  the  worm  in  the  ripening  wheat,  or  the  ticks  in  the  flock's 
fleeces.  The  priest  did  his  thinking  for  him.  What  use  was 
it  to  pay  a  priest  for  having  opinions,  if  one  had  to  think  for 
one's  self  as  well  ? 

But  he  sat  and  thought  now. 

Poor  Pippa  I  what  a  little,  ruddy,  pretty  thing  she  was 
lying  in  her  white  swaddling  bands,  when  he  was  a  big,  rough 
boy  twelve  years  old,  with  bare  feet  and  chest,  who  used  to 
come  in  from  the  fields  hungry  and  footsore,  and  feel  angry  to 
see  the  last-come  child  at  his  mother's  breast,  getting  aJl  her 
care  and  caresses. 

Ho  bore  Pippa  a  grudge  for  her  birth.  They  were  all 
boys,  rough-and-tumble  together,  share  and  share  alike ;  and 
then  one  summer  morning  the  girl  came,  and  their  mother 
never  seemed  the  same  to  them  again, — never  any  more.  The 
little  girl,  with  a  face  like  a  bud  of  the  red-rose  laurel,  seemed 
to  be  all  she  thought  about, — or  so  they  fancied ;  and  any  thing 
good  that  could  be  got,  honey,  or  a  drop  of  new  milk,  or  a  lit- 
Üe  white  loaf  from  the  town,  or  an  apricot  from  the  fattoria, 
was  always  set  aside  for  Pippa, — ^pretty,  saucy,  noisy,  idle 
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Flpfpa,  wlio  wïi3  moïe  often  in  miscliief  tlian  thcjy  were,  but 
never  got  as  tliej  did  a  thriisiiiiig  and  £l  wiiak  that  the  devü 
mïgbt  co  me  and  ielch  away  all  naughty  children* 

There  had  been  times  when  be  had  liat^^d  Pippa,  hated  her 
from  the  first  day  he  saw  her  Ijiug  on  her  mather's  bosom, 
with  her  little  red  mouth  cl  in  ging  as  a  bee  does  at  a  flower,  to 
the  rd^ht  when  hc  had  scolded  her  far  dancing  with  any  fuol 
that  asted  her,  and  then  ühe  had  moüked  hiiu  abaut  a  dead 
love^  and  he  had  iitruük  at  her  with  hls  küifej  and  the  people 
had  dragged  him  off  her ;  he  dl  bUnd  with  rage  anti  ehame 
at  bis  o wü  misdoiüg ;  and  the  blood  had  epouted  out  up  from 
her  Deekj  &ud  staiued  the  laoe  ehe  wore  us  red  as  a  goldfinch'3 
feathers. 

He  had  hated  her  always. 

It  Beemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  been  Uke  a  hrtite  to  her, 
*— pooT,  pretty,  brown-eyed,  happy ,  Belf-wUled  thing,  who  had 
been  apoiled  from  her  habyhood  upward. 

Lippo  rememhered  how  provoking  she  had  been,  and  justi- 
fied  himself,  as  he  went  home  through  the  Lastra. 

But  Brnno  forgot  it,  and  onl j  reproached  bimself.  He  had 
alwaya  been  rough  and  fierce  and  moody  with  her,- — oh, 
yes,  DO  doubt.  If  he  bad  been  patiënt  with  her, — ha 
twelve  years  oldcTj  too, — she  might  never  have  run  away  from 
her  home  on  the  hill,  and  borne  that  nameJesa  chüd,  and  gona 
to  her  deatb  on  the  o)d  E^ea-road* 

No  doubt  he  had  done  wrong  by  her, — had  been  too  severe 
and  tyrannical,  and  had  helped  to  mak  e  the  cottage  difltasteful 
to  her  after  their  mother  had  died  and  he  had  heeonae  m aster, 
and  had  tried  to  sbut  her  in  as  a  tb  rush  is  shut  in  a  wicker 
cage, 

He  forgot  all  her  faults, — pooT  dead  Pippa, — and  he  re- 
memhered all  his  own.     Liberal  natures  will  err  thua  to  them- 
hév^ ;  and  Bruno,  with  all  hia  evil  waySj  waa  as  liberal  aa 
the  sun  and  win  ds. 
Foor  Pippa  \ 

He  saw  her  as  he  had  seen  her  standing  out  in  the  light  on 
the  hillj  with  her  little  brown  hands  plaiting  the  straw  all  un- 
evenlyj  and  her  bow-like  mouth  gay  with  laughter  at  soma 
pieee  of  miBchlef  sweet  to  her  as  a  fig  in  summer.  She  had 
nsed  to  look  so  pretty,  with  her  arch  eyea  shining  under  her 
great  straw  pont-house  of  a  hat,  and  her  Bupple,  ahin  shapej  in 
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brown  and  red,  like  a  fire-fly  standing  np  as  a  poppy  doei 
against  the  corn  on  the  amber  light  of  the  evening  sky,  here 
where  the  hill  was  just  the  same,  and  only  she  was  a  thing 
that  was  gone  for  ever  and  ever  and  ever. 

Bruno  shut  his  eyes  not  to  see  the  hill.  But  he  could  not 
shut  out  his  thoughts.  He  had  been  a  brute  to  her.  It 
stirred  and  grew  in  him,  this  mute  remorse,  which  Lippo 
would  have  laughed  at,  and  which  had  been  awakened  ever 
since  he  had  gone  about  his  business  as  the  river  rosé,  and  left 
the  dead  woman  alone  to  drift  down  with  the  flood. 

She  was  dead,  of  course,  and  it  could  hurt  her  no  more  to  be 
swept  out  to  the  salt  sea-pools  westward  than  to  be  lowered 
into  the  earth  in  a  coffin.  Still,  Bruno,  if  he  had  gone  straight 
to  the  priest  and  told  him,  and  had  let  the  church  sorrow  over 
and  bury  her,  would  not  have  been  tormented  by  the  thought 
of  her  as  he  was  now.  Now,  in  a  curious  kind  of  half-stupid 
way,  he  feit  as  if  he  had  found  her  and  had  killed  her. 

There  had  been  war  between  him  and  Pippa  always ;  ana 
though  it  had  shocked  him  a  little  to  find  her  lying  there  life- 
less  in  the  dark,  yet  he  had  not  cared  much  at  first.  But 
since  he  had  forsaken  her  to  the  will  of  the  waters  in  the 
vague  fear  of  that  nameless  trouble  which  his  brother  had 
threatened  him  with  as  possible,  Bruno — a  brave  man  all  his 
days — ^felt  a  coward  ;  and  with  the  tingling  shame  of  that  new 
craven  sense  came  a  self-reproach  in  which  every  rough  word 
and  fierce  act  of  his  life  against  the  lost  creature  rosé  in 
judgment  against  him. 

Poor  Pippa  I 

After  all,  what  had  her  faults  been  ?  Only  mirth  and  over- 
eagerness  for  pleasure,  and  a  quick  tongue,  and  a  love  of  the 
Bunshine  idly  spent  among  fruits  and  flowers  whilst  others 
were  wofking.     These  were  all. 

She  had  been  truthful  and  genereus  of  temper,  and  never 
unwilling  to  forgive.  Nay,  though  he  had  struck  at  her  with 
his  open  blade  that  fair  night,  she  had  called  out  to  the  peo- 
ple  not  to  hurt  him  for  it ;  and  when  she  had  left  the  hill-side 
that  very  summer, — no  one  knew  for  whither  nor  with  whom, — 
did  she  not  say  to  an  old  woman ,  who  alone  saw  her  going  through 
the  millet  at  break  of  day  with  a  bundie,  "  Teil  my  brothers 
I  am  not  angry  any  more :  they  have  been  unkind  to  me,  but  I 
have  been  troublesome,  and  said  hot  words  veiy  ofben  ]  and  T 
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will  pray  fo?  tliem,  if  that  will  do  any  good:  onlj  teil  thcna 
not  to  trj  to  bring  me  back,  because  we  never  are  at  peace 
together  "  ? 

PcK>r  Pippa ! 

He  ehut  bis  eyes  against  the  sntiligbt  ■  but,  shiit  them  m 
he  would  with  both  liuodsj  he  siiw  her  as  he  bad  secn  ber  last 
coming  tbrougb  the  bean-flowera,  with  the  loog  eveuing 
sliadowa  and  tb  e  little  golden  fire-flies  sec  ni  ing  to  run  bcfore 
her ;  when  he  bad  tumed  acrosa  tb  e  fields  and  avoided  her 
because  of  the  thrust  with  the  knife,  wbieh  he  had  tiever 
spoken  of,  and  of  wMch  be  wua  half  ashamed  au d  half  defiant, 
and  whicb  therefore  he  would  never  admit  that  he  regretted, 
but  livcd  on  in  ËÜence  with  her  under  the  sanie  roof,  t rusting 
to  cbance. 

Aod  chanee  cajne, — the  chance  that  one  suramer  momiiig 
ihe  bed  of  Pippa  was  empty,  and  old  Viola,  coming  in  with  n 
iheaf  of  green  eau  e  for  her  donkey,  told  them  how  she  had 
met  the  girl^  and  of  her  farewell  TVords. 

Sb  ut  bis  eyes  as  he  would,  he  eaw  her  so  ;  among  the  pnrpla 
bean-flowers  that  nigbt  when  \\m  heart  had  swelled  a  little  at 
sight  of  her,  and  he  had  been  half  inclined  to  teil  ber  he  was 
eorry  for  that  blow,  and  tb  en  had  feit  the  pride  rise  in  him, 
and  bad  said  to  him&elf  that  the  girl  had  deserved  it, — dis- 
obeying  bim,  and  then  jesting  at  him,— and  m  had  struck 
across  the  rus  tl  ing  eorn,  and  let  ber  go  without  a  word. 

And  now  ehe  waa  deadj — gone  out  on  the  flood  to  the  sea  j 
ïnd  he  had  never  told  her  that  he  bad  been  sorry  for  the  etab, 
and  never  could  teil  her  now. 

Would  God  teil  her  ?  or  any  one  of  the  saints  ? 

Bruno  wondered.  He  feit  aa  if  that  dead  woman  whom 
the  river  bad  got  etood  f  orever  between  him  and  all  the  hoata 
of  heaven. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  and  bis  emotions  and  hia  intelligence 
were  both  unawakened,  and  big  life  was  mueh  lik  e  that  of  bis 
jwn  pi  OW  bullocks  ;  but  he  shnddered  through  all  bis  flinibs 
as  he  rosé  up  from  the  woeden  settle  and  faeed  the  day.  Work 
with  tii3  laboTcr  is  an  instinct,  as  watching  ia  the  house-dog^s  ; 
and  pain  may  stifle  it  for  a  moment,  but  no  more. 

He  went  out  and  unloosed  the  bar  of  the  atable-doora,  and 
biought  out  his  oxen,  and  muzzled  thena,  and  yoked  them 
togethcr,  and  drove  them  out  over  the  steepj  slanting  fields  that 
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ran  upward  aod  downward,  and  were  intersected  by  Unes  of 
maples  and  mulberries  with  the  leafless  vines  clinging  to  tbem, 
and  by  watercourses  cijt  deep  that  the  rain  might  be  borne 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  by  wild  hedges  of  briony  and 
rosé  and  arbutus  unido,  with  here  and  there  winter-red  leaves 
of  creepers  that  the  winds  had  forgotten  to  blow  away. 

It  was  a  gray  morning,  with  heavy  white  mists  lying  over 
all  the  valley  down  below ;  and  on  the  high  hills  it  was  very 
cold.  Bruno  drove  his  meek  large-eyed  beasts  through  the 
black  earth  with  a  heavy  heart. 

He  seemed  always  to  see  Pippa  as  she  had  used  to  come, 
when  their  father  lived,  and  she  was  a  child,  with  a  black  loaf 
and  a  flask  of  wine,  out  to  them  on  the  hill  in  the  plowing- 
time,  and  stroked  the  bullocks,  and  put  round  their  leathem 
frontlets  gay  wreaths  of  anemones,  purple  and  red  and  blue, 
and  the  berries  of  the  beautiful  carbezzulo. 

And  now  she  was  dead, — stone  dead, — like  the  mouse  the 
share  killed  in  the  furrow. 

The  bullocks,  well  used  to  goad  and  curse,  tumed  their 
broad  foreheads  and  looked  at  him  with  lumineus  fond  eyes : 
he  was  so  gentle  with  them ;  they  were  grateful,  but  they  won- 
dered  why. 

Bruno  plowed  all  day,  and  the  wind  blew  up  from  the  sea, 
and  he  feit  as  if  it  were  blowing  her  long  wet  hair  against 
him. 

"  I  will  do  good  by  the  child,  so  help  me ,  and  perhaps 

they  will  teil  her  in  heaven,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  to 
and  fro  up  and  down  the  shelving  fields  underneath  the  lines 
of  the  leafless  trees. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  teil  her  in  heaven  ?"  he  thought,  as  he 
went  over  the  heavy  wet  clods  in  the  mist. 
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GHAPTEE    TI- 

BsirNON:B  Marcillo,  aJwajs  knowD  as  Bnino,  was  wKat 
all  his  people  had  alwiiys  been  for  seveü  hundred  ceaturies  aad 
more. 

Thej  Lad  been  Taasak  and  apearmcn  in  tte  old  warlike 
times,  and  well-to-do  contiidini  ever  Jiftcrwarda  ;  giving  tlieir 
BouSj  wheti  Deed  aroee,  to  die  in  tb  e  eoniinon  cjiuse  of  tbe 
native  aoil,  but  ntberwiae  oever  at  ir  ring  off  their  own  hlUside  ; 
good  busband  men,  bold  meu^  fierce  haters,  hou  est  ueigbbora, 
keeping  their  womenkind  strictly,  and  lettiag  their  males  have 
as  mucii  license  as  was  compatible  witb  uaremitting  and  patiënt 
Jabor  in  all  seafans. 

They  were  a  raee  reinarkable  for  pb jsitjal  beaut jj — a  beauty 
tbiit  h  fitrietly  national  ■  the  dark  straighubrowed  classic 
beauty  wbit;h  Cimabue  bas  put  in  bis  Garden  of  Olives,  and 
Signorelli  given  to  his  noble  Propbetjs. 

Thcy  had  alwajs  interniamed  witb  mountain  races  like 
their  owoj  or  taken  wives  frora  tbe  Lagtra  houscholdsj  wbere 
the  aneienfc  blood  ran  pure.  The  fatber  of  Brunone  and  Lippo 
had  done  otberwise ;  be  bad  taken  a  work-girl  of  the  city,  a 
pretty  feckless  tbingj  wboin  be  bad  aeen  one  mark  et  night  tb  at 
lie  bad  strayed  into  tlie  Lo«:gia  tbeatre^  wben  a  good  harveat 
bad  put  too  mncb  loose  c^isb  in  bia  pockets^  and  tbe  bumors 
of  Cimaroea's  Nenieci  Generosi  bad  been  mak  ing  him  laugb 
tiil  be  cried. 

Tbe  girl  bad  beeome  to  him  a  good  wife  enoughj  nobody  bad 
deuied  tbat ;  but  she  was  not  of  tbe  stern  stuö'  that  the  Mar- 
cillo  hottsewivefl  alwaya  bad  been,  witb  their  busts  of  Ceres 
and  their  brows  of  Juno,  their  arms  tbat  could  guide  tbe  oxea 
and  their  beada  tbat  could  balance  a  wine- barrel. 

She  was  timid,  and  some  said  f  al  se,  though  tbat  was  never 
proved,  and  she  bad  not  tbe  biU-boTn  strength  of  mind  and 
body  that  these  people  who  bad  Itved  nigh  a  tbousand  yeiu*a 
in  tbe  aame  air  possesaed.  Her  second  son,  Fllippo,  or  Lippo j 
inherited  her  constiti^ion,  and  with  it  her  supplieating  caress 
öf  manner  and  her  timidityj  perhapa  her  fakenesa  töo ;  but 
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the  Lastra  did  not  think  so ;  the  Lastra  was  fond  of  Lippo, 
tLough  he  bad  deserted  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  and  dwelt  in 
un  idlcness  not  altogether  creditable  and  altogether  alien  to  the 
habits  of  his  race,  who  had  always  been  used  to  labor  together, 
father  and  sons,  and  often  grandsons,  all  under  the  same  roof 
and  on  the  same  fields,  generation  after  generation. 

When  the  large  family  dwindled  down  to  the  one  man,  it  waa 
out  of  custom  to  leave  so  much  land  to  a  solitary  laboren 
But  Brunone  Marcillo  was  a  favorite  with  his  master,  and  one 
of  the  best  husbandmen  in  the  province ;  besides,  he  was  sure 
to  marry  and  fiU  the  house,  they  thought :  so  he  was  left  un- 
disturbed,  and  the  land  suflfered  nothing ;  for,  though  he  loved 
his  pleasure  in  a  wild,  lawless  way,  and  took  fierce  fits  of  it  at 
times,  he  was  devoted  to  his  homestead  and  his  work,  and  loved 
his  birthplace  with  that  fast-rooted  love  of  the  Tuscan  which 
makes  the  little  red  roof  under  the  red  evening  skies,  on  the 
solitary  upland,  or  in  the  silent  marsh,  or  amidst  the  blue- 
flowered  fields  of  flax,  or  above  the  thyme-covered,  wind-blown 
hills  by  the  sea,  more  precious  and  more  lovely  than  any 
greater  fate  or  fairer  gifls  elsewhere. 

All  alone  on  his  little  farm  Bruno  became  a  man  well-to-do, 
and  who  could  have  put  money  by  had  he  not  loved  women 
so  well, — so  they  said. 

It  was  a  broad,  rich  piece  of  land  that  went  with  the  dwell- 
ing-house  he  occupied.  He  grew  wheat  and  maize,  and  beans, 
and  artichokes,  and  had  several  sturdy  fig-trees  that  yiolded 
richly,  and  noble  olives  that  numbered  their  hundred  years, 
and  the  vines  that  marched  with  his  corn  were  among  the  best 
in  the  Signa  country. 

The  half  of  all  its  produce  was  his,  according  to  the  way  of 
the  land  and  the  provisions  of  custom ;  and  the  house  was  a 
better  one  than  most  of  its  degree ;  and  the  fields  that  were 
his  lay  well  on  the  open  hill-side,  sun-swept,  as  was  wanted 
by  vines  and  grain  both,  but  sheltered  from  cold  winds  by  the 
jutting  out  of  the  quarried  rocks  and  the  woods  of  ilex  and 
pine  tbat  were  above. 

Bruno  was  a  laborious  workman,  and  was  skilled  in  field- 
labor ;  he  knew  how  to  make  an  ear  of  barley  bear  doublé, 
and  how  to  keep  blight  away,  and  the  fly  from  the  vine. 

He  could  not  read ;  ho  could  not  write ;  his  notions  of  Gk)d 
were  shut  up  in  a  little  square  colored  picture,  framed  and 
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hnog  up  over  the  gatewaj  into  his  fielda  to  briïig  a  blcssiug 
tbere ;  his  idea  of  piiUtlcal  duty  was  comprc^sed  ïdIo  hating 
any  one  who  tased  him,  and  being  readj  to  ahoot  any  <jne 
who  raised  the  irapost  on  grain  ;  but  he  was  a  husbandman 
after  YirgiFs  own  heart ;  he  wanted  no  world  beyond  llia 
waving  of  hia  iiorn,  aöd  if  a  ateer  we  re  BÏck^  or  when  the 
grapes  were  ripe,  he  took  no  eleep,  hut  watched  all  üight, 
loving  his  cattie  aud  hia  fimits  as  poets  their  verse  or  kinga 
their  armies. 

On  the  whole,  Bruno  led  a  contetited  and  proaperoua  hfe, 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  bo  ready  with  his  wrath,  might  havo 
been  welcomc  in  all  houaeholds  \  and  if  he  had  not  been  over- 
fond  of  those  fairs  in  all  the  littlo  towns  where  wandering 
players  set,  up  their  little  musie-boothB,  and  of  the  women  that 
he  found  there^  and  of"  the  ücense  that  lü  alwaya  to  be  had  by 
any  man  whoae  raoney-bag  haa  its  mouth  open  and  its  stomach 
filled,  Bruno  might  have  become  alao  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
his  own  way.  But  he  was  fierce,  and  every  one  feared  him, 
and  he  waa  improTident,  and  every  one  fleeced  him.  And  ha 
waa  lax  and  lawlcas  in  hia  loyea^  and  had  a  dangerons  name 
in  the  eountry-aide  atnong  the  mothera  of  maidens» 

So  that  he  of  all  men  had  had  no  title  to  be  bard  upoa  ■ 
Pippa :— and  yet  hard  he  bad  been  alwaya. 

The  tnoat  amorona  men  and  the  wiMeat  are  uanally  the  most 
eïocting  of  virtue  and  modes ty  in  their  own  women. 

He  had  aïwaya  hated  her, — yea^  honestly  hated  her^  he  told 
himself ;  and  as  ahe  grew  np  into  girlbood,  and  they  were  shut 
alone  in  the  sanie  houae,  al  way  s  opposed  one  to  another.  Pippa's 
idleness,  and  saucinesa,  and  rebellie  u  against  home- keep  ing,  atid 
paasion  for  dancing,  and  atrajiug  and  idling,  infuriated  him 
against  her  more  and  more  with  every  day  that  dawned. 

Bnino,  with  all  hia  excesseaj  never  neglected  or  alurred  over 
hia  hibon  The  land  and  its  needa  were  always  first  with  him, 
He  would  have  had  hia  sister  one  of  thoae  maideoaj  nnmerons 
around  him,  who  asked  nothing  better  thao  the  daily  round 
of  honaehold  and  fieid  duties ;  who  could  reap  as  well  as  a 
man  ;  who  conJd  barneas  an  ox  and  guide  him ;  and  who  were 
btisy  from  dusk  of  dawn  to  nightfall  hoeing,  draw  ing  water j 
Bpinning,  plaitingj  shelling  beana^  rcaring  chickcnSj  dryiog 
tomatoes,  setting  eauliflowers,  thinniog  fmit-treea,  winding 
iük  off  the  eoeoona,  and  went  to  bed  with  tired  limbs  and  a 
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tight  coDscicDce,  never  dreaming  of  more  pleasure  tban  a  stroU 
^n  a  feast-day  with  a  neighbor,  or  a  new  white  linen  skirt  for 
lome  grand  churcb  fuDction. 

Why  was  not  Pippa  like  that,  he  had  asked  himself,  angrily, 
ten  thousand  times,  instead  of  a  girl  that  would  hardly  do  as 
much  as  tie  up  a  few  bunches  of  carnations  or  St.  Catherine 
lilies  for  the  market  ? 

The  Marcillo  women  bad  always  been  reared  in  strong  use- 
fulness  and  in  stern  chastity.  This  handsome,  buoyant,  gay, 
insolent,  idle  tbing  offended  bim  in  every  way  and  at  every 
turn. 

He  would  have  married  her  away  willingly,  and  dowered 
her  well,  to  the  first  honest  fellow ;  but  Pippa  had  laughed  in 
the  faces  of  all  the  neighbors'  sons  who  had  wanted  her  to 
wed  with  them.     Sb  e  was  in  no  hurry,  she  said. 

She  made  all  the  countryside  in  love  with  her,  and  then 
turned  her  back  on  it  with  a  saucy  laugh,  and  the  sunshine  in 
her  face  was  never  merrier  tban  whenever  she  heard  that  two 
young  fellows  had  quarreled  about  her  and  drawn  knives  on 
each  otber,  and  set  all  the  Lastra  talking. 

So  that  when  Pippa  disappeared  many  were  glad,  and  none 
very  sorry.     Bruno  smarted  with  shame, — ^that  was  all. 

Indeed,  when  she  was  gone  away,  the  townsfolk  talked  of  a 
foreigner,  a  student  and  painter,  who  bad  been  seen  with  the 
girl  at  even  ing  on  the  road,  or  by  the  river,  or  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  Lastra  bastions ;  a  young  man  with  a  delicate  face, 
and  a  playful  way,  and  a  gay  tongue,  who  bad  wandered  on 
foot,  with  bis  knapsack  and  colors,  down  from  the  Savoy 
country  and  into  Tuscany,  and  had  danced  often  with  Pippa, 
and  had  been  met  with  her  after  sunset  on  the  bill-side. 

But  none  bad  told  Bruno  till  too  late,  being  afraid  of  bis 
too  ready  knife  if  a  hint  were  taken  wrong,  and  he  had  known 
nothing  of  these  tales  until  Pippa  had  vanisbed,  and  even  then 
the  neighbors  were  slow  to  rouse  bis  wrath  by  telling  the 
Bcanty  rumors  they  had  heard. 

Even  the  young  man's  name  the  people  had  not  known,^ 
a  youngster  ligbtly  come  and  lightly  gone,  whom  no  one  took 
account  of  till  of  a  sudden  they  noticed  that  he  had  been 
unseen  since  Pippa  had  been  missing.  He  had  lodged  a  little 
while  above  a  wine-shop,  and  gone  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  to  and  j&om  the  old  white  town,  painting ;  and -had  danced 
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at  the  fliïrsj  and  learned  to  etrum  on  a  guitar,  atid  liad  eaten 
pilos  of  figs,  aad  bad  been  rtistless  and  gnit-eful  as  a  firc4j : 
that  was  all ;  and  only  a  few  women  hud  übaerved  m  mueh  as 
that. 

It  told  Botliiiig  to  Bnino ;  andj  besides^  if  they  had  told 
liim  a  liundred  timea  a^  much,  hc  could  bave  done  nothing; 
a  conta^diiiö  is  ruoted  to  the  soil,  ajid  it  no  more  would  have 
Beemed  pOËsible  to  liim  to  travel  ïnto  fkr  oountries  than  to 
have  ustid  hls  plowsliare  for  a  boatj  or  driven  hls  steera  to  turn 
the  sea  likc  Bod. 

Pecple  had  hardly  ever  thought  what  Pippa^s  fate  had  been, 
If  anjthiag  great  had  come  to  her,  the  country side  would  have 
Keard  of  it. 

In  these  little  aneient  burghs  and  hill-side  villagea,  Bcattered 
up  and  down  between  mountain  and  sea,  there  is  ofteu  some 
boy  or  giri,  with  a  more  wonderful  voicej  or  a  more  beautiful 
face,  a  sweeter  knack  of  song,  or  a  more  vivid  trick  of  impro- 
visation  than  the  others ;  and  this  boy  or  gïrl  strays  away  some 
day  with  a  httle  bandle  of  clothes  and  a  coin  or  twOj  or  is  fet<:ihed 
away  by  some  far^sightcd  pedlar  in  such  hunian  wareSj  who  buys 
them  as  bird-fanciera  hiiy  the  finehes  from  the  neta ;  and  then, 
years  and  years  aflerwards,  the  town  or  hamlet  hears  india- 
tinctly  of  some  great  prima  donna,  or  of  som  e  lark-throated 
tenoFj  that  the  big  world  'm  making  happy  as  kings  and  rich 
as  kings'  treaj^urera,  and  the  people  carding  the  flax  or  shell- 
ing  the  <iheatnut.s  my  to  one  anütber^  "  Tliat  was  little  black 
Lïa.,  or  that  was  our  old  Momo  f  ^  bnt  Momo  or  hïh  tbc  village 
or  the  vine-fields  never  see  again. 

If  anything  great  had  conie  in  that  sort  of  way  to  Pippa, 
Signa  would  have  heard  of  it  There  is  always  fiome  one  to 
teil  of  a  aucccss, — always  some  one  to  bring  word,  so  that  the 
friends  may  gird  np  their  loins  and  go  and  smell  out  thespoil, 
claim  the  shareüf  it,  and  remind  Momo,  as  he  comes  onfc  of  a 
palaee,  of  hia  barefoot  bahyhood,  and  call  to  Li^'s  mind  the 
time  when  sbe,  who  now  quarrels  with  princes,  was  once  glad 
of  the  dog's  bran  bread.  Bnt  none  had  ever  said  anything  of 
Pippa.  She  had  droppcd  out  of  sight  and  remembrance,  and 
no  one  had  asked  what  had  bc  come  of  her,  though  the  girl  had 
been  beautiful  in  her  way^  darkly,  brightlyj  roughlyj  tonderly^ 
capriciüusly  bc^utifül,  likc  the  barïey  blow  ing  ironi  ahade  to  sun, 
— only,  no  man  ever  wouïd  stand  her  temper^  said  the  womcn. 
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That  had  been  conceded  everywhere ;  and  her  brothers  had 
been  pitied. 

Betwsen  the  day  that  she  had  gone  over  the  fields  with  the 
farewell  word  to  old  Viola  and  the  night  that  she  had  stumbled 
to  her  death,  over  the  sea,  in  the  dark  road,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  or  known  anything  of  Pippa. 

But  it  was  not  because  her  story  was  a  strange  one ;  it  waa 
only  because  it  was  so  common.  Mystecy  b  to  the  tongue  of 
the  story-teller  as  butter  to  the  hungry  mongrel ;  but  what  is 
simple  is  passed  over  by  human  mouths  as  daisies  by  the  gras* 
ing  horse. 

Her  tale  was  very  simple. 

That  fair-day  in  Signa  she  had  been  so  resolute  to  go  to  the 
merry-making  because  of  the  stranger  who  would  whirl  to  the 
thruni  of  the  mandolin  as  a  bat  does  when  a  lamp  burns,  and 
who  would  come  through  the  bean-flowers  to  see  her  plait  straw 
when  her  brothers  were  out  in  the  field,  and  who  was  gay  like 
herself,  and  passionate,  and  young,  and  found  but  one  song 
worth  the  singing  when  the  sun  went  down  and  the  fire-flies 
burncd. 

Then  there  had  come  Bruno's  blow,  and  the  stab  in  her 
breast ;  and  all  a  man*s  natural  passion  of  sympathy  had  been 
aroused,  and  all  a  girl's  terror  of  her  fierce  brother's  worse  ven- 
geance,  if  only  the  truth  were  known. 

And  80  her  lover  took  her  with  him  when  he  went  back  to 
France,  while  the  bean-flowers  were  still  in  blossom ;  and  Pippa 
loved  him  like  a  dog : — ^poor  Pippa  1  who,  always  having  been 
so  saucy  of  tongue,  and  stubborn  of  neck,  and  proud,  and  fuU 
of  petulance,  clung  like  a  vine,  and  crouched  like  a  spaniel, 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  when  once  she  loved,  as  all  such 
women  do. 

Thus  the  broad  shining  Tuscan  fields  were  changed  for  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  the  hills  of  olive  for  the  roofs  of  lead,  and 
the  song  of  the  grilla  for  the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  the  fires  of 
the  lucciole  for  the  shine  of  the  gas ;  and  Pippa,  a  thing  of  sun 
and  wind  and  sea-blown  air,  fresh  as  a  fruit  and  free  as  a  bird, 
was  cooped  up  in  a  student' s  attic,  with  the  roar  of  the  traffio 
forever  on  her  ear,  and  the  glistening  zinc  of  her  neighbors* 
house-roofs  forever  before  her  casement. 

He  did  what  he  could  for  her. 

He  was  a  landscape  painter  and  a  student  of  Paris.     Ho 
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^n^  i  beautifd  face,  great  dreams,  arden t  passions,  and  no 

MmBjf  eïoept  sueh  little  pittance  as  an  old  doting  motherj  a 

widow  in  a  little  Breton  hamlet,  could  Fend  him  by  pinehing 
lieraelf  of  oil  aod  bread.  For  thrce  mcinths  he  worshipcd 
Pippa ;  and  thia  aciatlet  poppj  from  the  Tuacan  wheat  glowed 
on  a  huüdred  canvases  in  a  hundred  forms ;  and  then,  of  eoiirse, 
h  tired.  Then,  of  course,  the  poppj  ceaaed  to  be  a  miigical 
flower  of  pasaion  and  of  sleep ;  it  aeemed  oaly  a  red  bubble, 
blowing  usele^  m  the  useful  corn. 

He  tbought  he  hid  this  frora  her  ]  but  she  feit  ïfe  before  be 
tnew  it,  Women  will  alwajs  do  so  who  loye  tbéir  lives  out  m 
a  year,  as  Pippa  did. 

The  Mémés,  and  Bébés,  and  Lébéi  around  her  were  happy 
enough,  witb  a  pot  of  mignonette  for  their  garden ^  and  a 
theatre  for  their  beaven,  and  a  Sunday  in  the  woods  now  and 
then  for  their  Uberty,  Bosides^  they  could  al!  cbatt«r  with 
oae  another^  and  cbange  their  lovers,  if  need  were,  and  sing 
little  tnpleta,  like  ïittie  canarica,  aa  they  sat  sewing  at  rosa- 
colored  dance-akirta  or  twirling  up  their  cambric  mock-roae-' 
huds. 

But  Pippa  waa  in  extle.  Pippa  bad  the  woman'a  worst 
prime  of  loving  o  ver- m  neb»  Pippa  bad  bruugbt  nothing  with 
her  but  ber  own  fuH,  fiercej  fond  little  beart  of  storm.  Pippa 
Mt  her  beart  break  in  thig  cage. 

Pippa  could  not  resd.  Pippa  knew  nothing  that  be  talked 
ofj  except  wben  be  told  ber  that  he  loved  her ;  and  men  get 
Weary  of  sajing  tbis  too  long  to  the  sanie  woman.  Pippa  conld 
only  plait  straw, — and  tbat  not  very  well ;  and  no  pne  wanted 
it  in  Paris. 

Pippa^  wben  in  tbe  dance-gardens,  one  nightj  atruck  with  a 
knife  at  a  man  who  would  have  klsöed  her^  and  wounded  bim 
lorelyj  and,  when  bidden  away  from  tbe  perila  t!mt  arose,  could 
not  be  made  to  see  abe  had  done  wrong,  because  Bruno  had 
stabbed  ber  and  she  bad  borae  bim  no  malioe,  and  bere  she  waa 
on  her  juat  dcfense  and  bad  done  right,  she  tbougbt,  Then 
her  lover  waa  wrotb  with  her»  and  Pippa,  wboso  spirit  was 
brok  en  j  lik  e  tbat  of  all  fieiy  creatures  when  they  love,  oould 
only  8ob  and  kias  bis  feet ;  and  then  he  went  ebewhere. 

Then  came  bard  winters,  and  a  crying  child,  and  the  garret 
was  eold  and  empty,  and  debt  stole  in  like  a  gbost,  and  bunger 
witb  hhoEij  and  Pippa  sold  ber  pearlsj — real  pearlaj  fisbed  up 
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from  the  deep  sea  by  coral-divers,  and  worn  at  fairs  and  feasts 
by  her  with  the  honest  pride  of  the  true  Tuscan  peasant.  Only 
ahe  never  let  him  know  the  pearla  were  sold.  She  made  him 
think  that  it  was  one  of  his  own  pictures  which  had  brought 
them  that  little  heap  of  gold. 

But  that  money  lasted  very  little  time,  and  the  child  sickened 
and  died,  and  the  summer  came ;  but  that  would  net  banish 
hunger ;  and  Pippa  lost  her  beauty,  and  her  rich,  round,  ra- 
diant  look,  and  her  great  brown  eyes  got  a  frightened  look, — 
because  he  so  seldom  kissed  her  now,  and  sometimes  would 
give  her  a  little  gesture  like  that  which  a  man  gives  when  he 
sweeps  away  quickly  with  his  elbow  some  dead  flower  or 
dropped  ashes.  Yet  still  he  was  good  to  her, — oh,  yes,  he  was 
good.  Pippa  told  herself  so  a  thousand  times  a  day.  He 
never  beat  her.  Pippa,  once  so  saucy  and  so  proud,  was  grate- 
ful.     Love  is  thus. 

Then  another  winter  came, — the  third  one :  that  was  hardest. 
They  had  nothing  to  eat  for  many  days.  They  sold  their 
clothes  and  their  bed-linen,  and  even  the  copper  pot  in  which 
their  food  was  stewed ;  and  she  had  no  more  pearls. 

Pippa  had  nothing,  either,  of  her  beauty  left  but  her  straight 
brows  and  her  big  lustrous  eyes.  She  was  no  longer  even  a 
bright  bubble,  as  the  field-poppy  was.  She  was  a  little  dusky 
peasant,  pale  and  starved,  and  blown  among  the  snow  like  a 
frozen  redbreast. 

"  It  is  the  pictures  he  cares  for,"  she  had  leamed  to  say  to 
herself.  She  had  found  this  out.  She  got  to  hate  them,  the 
sens^less  things  of  wood  and  color,  that  cost  so  much  money, 
and  now  had  all  his  looks,  all  his  longings,  all  his  memories, 
all  his  regrets.' 

She  hated  even  those  canvas  likenesses  of  herself,  that  had 
blossomed  into  being  with  the  purple  bean-flowers  under  the 
summer  suns  of  Signa,  when  their  passion  was  ne w-bom. 

Pippa  loved  her  lover  with  the  same  love,  fierce  and  faith- 
ful  and  dog-like  and  measureless,  as  when  he  had  first  taken 
her  small  head  within  his  hands  and  kissed  her  on  the  eyes 
and  mouth. 

But  it  was  a  love  that  could  understand  nothing,  least  of  all, 
change 

One  day,  in  the  bittemess  of  the  mid-winter,  afber  weeks  of 
hunger,  and  the  shameful  straits  of  the  small  debts  that  make 
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tte  mmtnOTiest  acts  and  needa  of  dul\y  \i£e  a  bjword  and  re 
proacb,  she  woke  to  firid  hersölf  alone* 
There  were  twetity  gold  pieeea  oa  the  bed,  long  atripped  of 
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,  aad  a  written  litie  or  two.    She  took  the  i 


coveriïig, 

tü  the  womau  of  the  house  below,  who  rejid  it  to  her,  It  told 
W  tiiat  he  was  goue  to  Dreaden  to  copy  a  fEimoua  pieture  for 
»  wealthy  man  :  he  sent  her  all  the  suin  thej  had  ad  vaneed 
iiimj  and  said  a  littie  phniae  or  two  of  aorruw  and  of  pürting, 
and  <jf  hope  of  better  days,  and  of  the  unbearable  pain  of 
mch  beggary  as  ihey  had  kuowa.  He  spoke  vagiiely  of  some 
uaion  in  the  future. 

Pippa  cast  the  twenty  gold  pieces  int^»  the  mud  of  the  atreet, 
where  the  poor  scrambled  and  clutohed  and  fought  for  them. 
êbe  undersLood  that  she  was  foraaken. 

All  he  had  said  was  true ;  hut  the  great  truth  waa  what  he 
liad  not  aaid*  Pippa  was  ignorant  of  alnioat  everythiag  j  hut 
this  she  knew  enough  to  kuow. 

That  night  they  took  her  to  a  mad-house,  and  ent  cloae  the 
long  brown  braids  of  her  hair,  and  fastened  twgether  the  feet 
that  had  naed  to  fly  as  the  wind  flies,  through  the  paths  of  the 
tiiies  in  snmmer. 

Poor  Pippa  !  She  had  always  plaited  ill ;  the  women  had 
alwaja  said  so. 

In  half  0.  year's  time  öhe  gave  birth  to  a  chOd  and  her  rea- 
aon  eame  back  to  her^  and  after  a  time  they  let  her  go-  Bh^ 
promiaed  to  go  to  her  own  lïountry. 

But  ahe  cheated  them^  and  went  to  Dresden.  She  had  kept 
that  name  in  her  raind.  She  got  there  as  best  she  could,  beg^ 
ging  on  the  way  or  werking ;  but  of  work  she  kncw  so  littie, 
and  of  workers  there  are  so  many,  She  curried  the  child  all 
the  way,  Sometimea  people  were  good  to  her ;  sometimes  they 
were  bad ;  oflenest  they  were  ncither  one  nor  the  other*  In- 
difference  is  the  invincible  giant  of  the  world. 

When  slie  reached  Dresden,  it  waiï  summer.  The  eity  wa» 
emptj. 

With  mneh  trouble  she  heajd  of  him.  The  copy  was  done, 
md  he  was  gone  back  to  France* 

**  Perhaps  he  doea  not  want  you.  If  he  wantod  you  he  would 
DOt  leave  you/*  said  a  c^^mely  woman,  who  was  sorry  for  her, 
but  who  spoke  as  she  thonght,  giving  her  a  roll  of  bread  imder 
i  tx^  in  the  Street. 
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"  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  me,"  thought  Pippa.  Hit 
words  awoke  her  memory.  She  had  been  left  by  him.  He 
would  not  have  left  her  unless  he  had  been  tired, — ^tired  of  all 
the  poverty  and  all  the  pain,  and  of  the  passion  that  had  lost 
its  glow,  as  the  poppy  loses  its  color  once  being  reaped  with 
the  wheat. 

There  was  a  dull  fierce  pain  in  her.  There  were  times  wben 
8he  wished  to  kill  him.  Then  at  other  times  she  would  see  a 
look  of  his  face  in  the  child's,  and  would  break  into  an  an- 
guish  of  weeping. 

Anyway,  she  set  backward  to  find  him. 

Carrying  the  child,  that  grew  heavier  with  each  day,  and 
traveling  sometimes  with  gypsies  and  vagrants  and  mounte- 
banks,  but  more  often  alone  and  begging  her  bread  on  the  way, 
she  got  back  into  France  after  many  months.  She  had  got 
stupid  and  stunned  with  fatigue  and  with  pain.  She  had  lost 
all  look  of  youth,  only  she  kept  the  child  as  fresh  as  a  rosé ; 
and  now  and  then  she  would  smile,  because  his  mouth  laughed 
like  her  lover's. 

Back  into  Paris  she  went.  The  strange  fortunes  that  shelter 
the  wretched  kept  her  in  health  and  in  strength,  though  she 
rarely  had  a  roof  over  her  at  night,  and  all  she  ate  were  the 
broken  pieces  that  people  gave  her  in  pity. 

In  his  old  haunts  it  was  easy  to  hear  of  him ;  he  had  gone 
to  study  in  Rome. 

"  He  will  do  well  for  himself,  never  fear,"  they  said,  in  the 
old  house  on  the  Seine  water,  where  her  dream  of  joy  had 
dreamt  itself  away.  Some  great  person,  touched  by  his  pov- 
erty and  genius,  and  perhaps  by  his  beauty,  had  given  him 
means  to  pursue  the  high  purposes  of  his  art  at  leisure.  Some 
said  the  great  person  was  a  woman,  and  a  princess ;  no  one 
knew  for  sure.     Anyhow,  he  was  gone  to  Home. 

Pippa  knew  the  name  of  Rome. 

People  had  gone  through  Signa  sometimes,  to  wind  away  by 
the  sea-road,  among  the  marshes  and  along  the  flat  sickly 
shores,  to  Rome.  And  now  and  then  through  Signa,  at  fair- 
time,  or  on  feast  days,  there  had  strayed  little  children,  in 
goat-skins,  and  with  ^trange  pipes,  who  played  sad  airs,  and 
uaid  they  were  from  Rome. 

But  the  mountains  had  always  risen  between  her  and  Rome. 
It  had  always  been  to  her  Êir  off  as  some  foreign  land.    Never* 
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tJifïesa,  ahe  set  out  for  Romo  bj  tlie  sole  waj  elic  tüew, — thg 
Waj  that  she  had  travelcd  witli  him, — -straight  across  Franca 
^d  dowuward  to  tlic  aea^  and  along  the  beaatiful  bold  rond, 
ttüder  the  palm-trcea  and  the  Bea-Alps^  £tüd  so  aloDg  the  Cor- 
mh  hack  to  Signa. 

Eh&  knew  that  way ;  and^  toïkome  thougb  it  was,  it  wa^ 
ïaade  Bweet  to  her  bj  remembered  joya, 

He  had  gone  with  herj  and  at  every  hnl  tb  g-place  there 
t^s  Bome  memory  so  precioua,  yet  bo  terrible,  that  it  would 
iave  hoen  dcath  to  her,  oiily  the  ehiJd  was  theröj  and  wanted 
ter,  and  had  bis  smile,  aad  bo  held  her  on  to  life.  He  had  beea 
witli  her  in  the  summer  aad  autnmn  weather  j  and  all  the  way 
had  heen  made  mirthful  with  love's  happy  ^  fooi  bh  ways  ;  and 
the  du^t  of  the  road  had  been  as  gold  to  her,  becau^e  of  the 
fiweet  words  he  mumiiireJ  in  her  ear ;  and  when  they  were 
tired  they  had  leaned  in  each  otlier'a  arms^  and  been  at  rest ; 
and  every  moonlit  night  and  rosy  mom  ing  had  heen  made 
beautifulj  because  of  what  they  read  iu  each  other'a  eyes  and 
heard  in  the  bt^ating  of  each  o  tb  er 's  iiearte. 

Pippa  had  forgotten  Dothing ;  she  bad  only  forgotten  that 
fihe  had  been  foraaken, 

Womeo  are  &o  slow  to  un  derstand  this  al  way  s;  and  ahe, 
eince  that  day  wben  sbe  bad  fluDg  the  money  in  the  street, 
and  fallen  likc  a  furious  tb  ing,  biting  the  dust,  and  laughing 
horribly,  had  neTer  been  too  clear  of  what  had  happened  to 
her, 

There  was  the  ohild,  and  he — her  love — waa  lost  This  was 
all  ahe  knew. 

Only  ahe  remembered  every  trifle,  every  moment,  of  tbeir 
first  love-time  ;  and  as  she  went^  walking  across  great  countries 
BS  otber  women  t^ross  a  hay- field  or  a  vilkge  street,  she  would 
look  at  the  rose-bush  at  a  cabin-door  and  thiiik  how  he  had 
plucked  a  rosebud  tbere  \  or  touch  a  gate-mil  with  her  lips 
because  bis  hand  had  reated  on  it ;  or  lift  the  child  to  kiss  a 
wayside  crneifix  becaase  he  bad  hung  a  rope  of  woodbine  there 
and  painted  it  on  e  noonday  ]  and  at  each  step  would  mummr 
to  the  child,  **  See,  he  was  bere, — and  hcre, — and  here, — and 
here,"  and  would  fancy  that  it  understood,  and  dept  the  sweeter 
because  told  these  things. 

Poor  Pippa  !^ — she  had  always  plaited  ilh 
Wotnen  do^  wlioae  onJy  strand  ïs  one  short  human  love. 
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The  traas  wOl  run  nneren;  and  no  man  wants  it  long. 
Sdll,  it  18  best  to  lore  thus.     For  nothb^  else  is  Lore. 

So  she  had  pressed  on,  till  the  golden  automn  weather  lost 
its  serenity,  and  stirred  with  strife  of  winter  wind  and  nün ; 
80  she  had  walked,  and  walked^  and  walked, — a  b^gar-girl  for 
all  who  met  her,  with  no  beauty  in  her,  except  her  great,  sad, 
Instroos  eyes, — ^until  she  had  come  ont  once  more  on  that  old 
&miliar  road  that  she  had  trodden  daily  in  her  childhood  and 
her  girlhood,  with  her  hank  of  straw  over  her  arm,  and  a 
pitcher  of  milk,  or  a  sheaf  of  gleaned  oom,  or  a  broad  basket 
of  mulberries  iKilanced  on  her  head. 

She  thought  she  would  see  Bruno, — just  onoe.  He  had 
been  rough  and  fieroe  with  her ;  hut  once  she  oould  hare  loved 
Bruno,  if  he  would  ever  have  let  her  do  so.  She  thought  she 
would  show  him  the  child,  and  ask  him — if  she  never  got  to 
Bome 

Then  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  feil  down  into  darkness,  and 
of  Pippa  there  was  no  more  on  earth,— only  a  dead  woman, 
that  the  flood  took  out  with  the  drowned  cattle  and  the  drift- 
wood  to  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


LoCAL  tradition  has  it  that  all  the  plain  of  Signa  was  onoe 
a  lake,  with  only  the  marsh  birds  calling  and  the  reeds  waving 
in  the  great  silence  of  its  waters — ^long  ago.  Their  "  long  ago" 
is  very  dim  in  date  and  distant,  but  very  close  to  fancy  and  to 
faith.  Here  ^neas  is  a  hero  bom  only  yesterday ;  and  Cati- 
linus  brought  his  secret  sins  iuto  the  refuge  of  these  hills 
an  hour  since  it  seems ;  and  Hercules — one  can  almost  see  him 
still,  bending  his  bold  brows  over  the  stubbom  rock  in  that 
stieam  where  the  quail  dips  her  wing  and  the  distaff  cane  bends 
to  the  breeze. 

Nay,  it  is  not  so  very  far  away  after  all  since  the  dove  plucked 
the  olive  oflf  the  mountains  yonder,  and  no  one  sees  anythine 
strange  or  incongruous  in  the  stories  that  make  the  sons  of 
Enoch  and  the  children  of  Latona  tread  these  fields  side  by 
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and  tbe  eilver  arrowi  of  ApoUo  cleave  tlxe  gunsbine  that 
tie  Llack  cmcifi.xe3  pierco.  Naj.  oldor  thtm  talt^  of  the  Duve 
öT  ie^nd  of  Apollo  is  this  soil  Turn  it  witK  your  spade,  and 
JOU  ehall  fiiid  the  etoiic  coffins  and  the  gold  chaïns  of  tLj 
Biiglitj  Etmacan  race  whose  buried  citiea  lie  beDBüth  your 
feet,  tlieir  language  and  their  hiatory  lost  in  the  everlasiing 
gioom, 

Thia  was  once  Etruria,  in  all  the  gmce  and  greatness  of  her 
myalties ;  then  through  long  ages  the  bud  was  sileiitj  and  only 
heard  the  kite  shriek  or  the  niountain-hare  scrcam  j  then  foit- 
ified  placea  rosé  again,  onc  hy  one,  on  the  green  aiopes,  and 
Plürenee  set  to  work  aad  built  bet  ween  her  and  the  aea— be- 
tween  her  and  the  coaat,  and  all  her  many  eneniieB  and  dehtora 
—the  walled  TÜlage  of  the  Laatra-a-Signa ;  making  it  noble 
of  ita  kind,  aa  abe  mode  everj'thing  that  ahe  touehed  in  the 
old  time  j  giving  it  u  girdle  of  the  masaive  gray  mountain- 
stone,  and  gateways  with  carven  ölüelds'and  freseoea;  and 
houflÊH  within  braced  with  irouj  and  ennobled  by  bold  arebways 
and  poefcÏKcd  by  many  a  ahrine  and  syrabol. 

Aïid  the  Laatra  atood  in  the  greon  eonntry  that  ia  called  tho 
Verdure  even  in  tlie  dry  city  rolïaj  and  aaw  the  apears  glisten 
amoug  the  vinee,  and  the  steel  head-pieceu  shine  through  tha 
olivea,  and  the  bfumera  flutter  down  from  the  heighta,  and  tba 
condotticri  wind  away  on  the  white  road,  and  tbe  long  linea 
of  the  pilgrima  trail  through  the  annahine,  and  the  scarlet 
pomp  of  the  cardinala  hum  on  the  highway,  and  the  great 
lorda  with  their  retinues  ride  to  the  sea  or  the  moutittiins,  and 
the  hemids  and  trum petera  come  and  go  on  their  message  of 
peaoe  or  atrife ;  and  itself  held  the  road,  when  need  arose, 
«taneMy,  through  many  a  dark  dayj  and  many  a  bitter  night, 
for  many  a  tal  o  of  yeara,  and  kcpt  its  wardera  on  ita  wat«h- 
towerSj  looking  westward  through  the  een  tunes  of  war.  And 
then  the  honr  of  fate  stnick,  when  the  black  eagle,  who  had 
"  Èwo  beaks  to  more  down,"  flew  with  hia  heavy  wing  over  the 
Amo ;  and  the  RepuWic  hiid  no  help  or  hope  bufc  in  her  Gid- 
eon»  aa  ehe  called  hini,  frank  Fermecio- 

Fernieciü  knew  that  the  Lastra,  setmidmostin  the  highway, 
was  the  iron  key  to  the  gatcs  of  Floreoce.  But  he  had  no 
^fta  of  the  goda  to  make  him  omniecient,  and  he  waa  raah,  as 
brave  men  are  moat  apt  to  he-  With  hia  five  hundred  troopera 
hê  wroQght  miraelea  of  valor  and  relief;  b;^t  in  a  Ëital  hour 
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he,  scouting  the  country  in  search  of  the  convoys  of  food  tbat 
he  conveycd  to  Florence,  left  the  Lastra  for  Pisa;  and  the 
traitor  Bandini  whispered  in  the  ear  of  Orange,  "  Strike  now 
.^while  he  is  absent." 

Orange  sent  his  Spanish  lances,  and  the  Lastra  beat  them 
back.  But  he  sent  them  again,  as  many  in  numbers  against 
the  place  as  was  all  Femiccio's  army,  and  with  artillery  to 
aid ;  and  they  made  two  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  entered, 
and  sacked  and  pillaged,  and  ravished  and  slew,  the  bold  gates 
standing  erect  as  they  stand  to-day. 

Is  not  the  record  painted  in  the  Hall  of  Leo  the  Tenth  ? 

The  brave  gates  stood  erect ;  but  the  Lastra  was  an  armed 
town  no  more. 

lts  days  of  battle  were  done. 

The  grass  and  the  green  creepers  grew  on  the  battlements ; 
and  out  of  the  iron  doors  there  only  passed  the  meek  oxen 
and  the  mules  and  the  sheep. 

The  walls  of  the  Lastra  are  still  midmost  in  the  highway, 
with  the  soft  mountain  lines  and  sunset  lights  behind  them ; 
broken  down  indeed  in  many  places,  and  with  many  places 
where  there  are  hillocks  of  grass  and  green  bushes  instead  of 
the  old  mighty  stones,  or,  worse  still,  where  there  are  mean 
houses  and  tiled  roofs.  But  they  are  still  erect  in  a  great  part 
and  very  full  of  gloom  and  loneliness,  with  the  rope-makers 
at  work  on  the  sward  underneath  them,  and  the  white  bullocks 
coming  out  of  their  open  doors.  The  portcullis  still  hangs  in 
the  gateways  that  face  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  deep 
machicolations  of  the  battlements  are  sharp  and  firm  as  a  lion's 
teeth.  There  is  exquisite  color  in  them,  and  noble  lines 
severe  and  stern  as  any  that  Arnolfo,  or  Taddeo,  drew  or 
raised. 

"  She  is  so  old — our  Lastra !"  say  the  people,  with  soft  pride, 
while  the  women  sit  and  spin  on  the  stairs  of  the  old  watch- 
towers,  and  the  mules  drink,  and  the  wagons  pass,  and  the 
sheep  are  driven  under  their  pointed  archways. 

Of  the  Lastra  it  may  be  written,  as  of  the  old  tower  of 
Calais  church,  ^^  It  is  not  as  ruins  are,  useless  and  piteous, 
feebly  or  fondly  garrulous  of  better  days ;  but  useftil  still, 
going  through  its  daily  work,  as  some  old  fisherman  beaten 
gray  by  storm  yet  drawing  his  daily  nets." 

lts  years  of  war  indeed  are  done ;  it  can  repel  no  foe,  it  can 
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tam  aside  no  invad^r ;  the  waU-sorrel  grows  on  its  parapets, 
the  owl  buil  ds  in  its  loopholes^  the  dust  of  decaj  Hes  thick 
npon  its  broken  stairs ;  id  its  forti  lied  placias  old  women  gpin 
thcir  flax  and  the  spiders  their  wcbs;  but  its  decay  is  not 
desulatioDi  its  sOence  la  tiot  solitude ;  ite  aadness  h  not  despair ; 
the  Ave  Muria  echoes  through  it  morning  and  night ;  ite  great 
races,  the  Liutteringhi,  the  Acciajoli,  the  Cappfjni,  the  Pticci, 
the  Herli,  Btill  are  household  words  beside  ita  hearths ;  whc^a 
the  warm  sunridö  sniitee  the  battlGmeiits,  ita  people  go  forth  to 
the  lahor  of  the  soil  j  whcn  the  raya  of  the  sunsefc  fiU  the 
westj  there  me  from  lts  mountaïos  a  miilion  Bpears  of  gold, 
&i  though  the  hosts  of  a  eonqaering  army  raiaed  them  alofk 
vith  a  flhoot  of  triumph ;  it  garaers  its  living  people  Ëtül  aa 
liieep  within  a  fold— *^'  its  hells  for  prayer  still  rollmg  throtigh 
it4  renta."  Harveat  and  vintage  and  seedtime  are  precious  to 
it;  fruita  of  the  earth  are  brought  within  it ;  the  vine  is  green 
agniast  its  doors,  jtnd  the  eorn  is  threshed  in  ita  ancien t  anno- 
ries  j  beautiful  even  where  unaightly^  hoary  with  age,  jet 
Hnked  with  living  yotith  ;  noble  aü  a  bare  sea-cliff  ia  noble^ 
that  has  kept  the  waves  at  bay  thronghout  uncounted  stormt j 
tlie  Lastm-a-Signa  stands  amidat  the  green  billows  of  the 
foliage  of  the  fielda  aa  a  lighthouse  among  brcakers:  ita 
towef3  speaking  of  atrengthj  its  fiaaures  of  sorrüW,  its  gmnarica 
of  labor,  its  belfries  of  hope. 

When  the  great  service  was  over,  and  the  bishop  and  the 
mbles  had  passed  away  in  their  glory,  and  the  bel  Is  had  eeased 
for  a  season  to  ringj  and  the  white-robed  coatadini  had  gone 
up  among  their  hills,  and  the  families  of  the  Lastra  hjtd  gone 
vithtn-doors  aod  elosed  their  window-shnttera  to  the  ana,  tho 
little  singer^  who  loved  every  atone  of  the  old  place,  lajing  off 
liis  little  surpïice,  and  by  a  rare  treat  being  f  ree  of  taak  and 
pnnisbmentï  and  sent  önly  to  gather  saiads  from  the  h  til -garden 
lïf  hïs  on  e  friend,  made  hia  way  quickly  through  the  village 
and  out  by  the  western  gate, 

That  was  all  he  was, — a  child  of  Pippa'a,  who  had  died 
without  a  coin  upon  her,  or  a  roof  sbe  eonld  call  her  own,  or 
anything  at  all  in  thia  wide  world  excepfc  thia  Httle  snntiy- 
lieadedj  aofHimbed,  uselesa  tb  ing,  freah  as  de  w  and  fluabed  Üke 
apple-blüSBoma,  that  she  hh  behiad  herj  as  the  magnoUa-lcyif, 
dropping  brown  to  the  brown  earth,  leaves  a  blossom. 

Just  a  child  of  Pippa' s^ — with  no  name  or  uae  or  place  or 
5* 
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title  tliat  any  one  could  see,  or  right  to  liye  at  all,  if  you  pushed 
mattere  closely. 

Himself,  he  did  not  know  even  so  much  as  this,  which 
indeed  was  as  bad  as  notliing  to  know.  To  himself  he  was 
only  a  foundling,  as  he  was  to  every  one  else ;  picked  up  as 
any  blind  puppy  might  have  been,  motherless  on  the  fiioe  of 
the  flood. 

The  old  white  town  had  stood  him  in  the  stead  of  &ther 
and  mother  and  nation  and  firiends ;  and  though  the  Church, 
purifying  him  with  baptismal  water,  had  givcn  him  a  long 
saint's  name,  Signa  was  his  true  eponymus. 

The  children  had  called  him  Signa,  because  of  the  name  on 
the  little  gilt  ball  that  they  were  scratched  on, — the  little  gilt 
ball  which  Nita  had  hung  round  his  neck  by  its  string  again. 

"  It  looks  well  to  giye  it  to  him,"  she  had  said  to  her  hos- 
band.  "  And  it  would  fetch  so  little,  it  is  not  worth  keeping 
for  oneself." 

So  his  little  locket  had  been  lefb  him, — ^the  locket  that  had 
been  bought  that  day  of  the  fair,  and  filled  with  a  curl  of 
sunny-brown  hair,  which  Pippa  had  cut  off  herself  in  the 
dusk  where  the  vines  met  overhead ; — and  he  was  called  after 
the  word  that  was  on  it  first  by  the  children,  and  then  by  their 
eldera,  who  had  said,  ^' As  well  that  as  any  name,  why  not? 
the  dogs  of  Jews  are  often  called  after  the  towns  that  bear 
them ;  why  not  this  little  cur,  so  near  drowned  here,  after  the 
place  that  sheltered  him  ?" 

Hence  he  was  Signa,  like  the  town ;  and,  in  a  vague  fancy 
that  he  never  foliowed  out,  he  had  some  dim  idea  that  this 
Tillage  of  the  Lastra,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  had  created 
him  out  of  her  dust,  or,  from  her  wandering  winds,  or  by  her 
bidding  to  the  owls  that  roosted  in  her  battlements :  how  he 
did  not  know,  hut  in  some  way.  And  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
tent ;  loying  the  place  with  a  great  love,  quite  reasonless,  and 
quite  childlike,  and  yet  immeasurable. 

He  was  proud  because  he  had  the  name.  When  they  beat 
him,  he  would  not  cry  out,  because  the  Lastra  had  been  brave, 
— so  the  old  people  who  told  stories  of  it  to  him  said ;  and  he 
would  be  brave  likewise. 

It  was  like  his  impudence  to  dare  be  brave  when  honest- 
born  children  squealed  like  caught  mice !  so  Nita  would  say 
to  him  a  score  of  times, — ^when  slapping  his  cheek  because 
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foto  had^trodden  on  her  g^wn,  or  WtmgliiTii  with  tLe  rodü 
of  alder  -wheö  Toto  had  a tulen  the  fritter^  fh>m  the  fijing- 
pan. 

"  She  is  a  pfood  woman,  Nita/^  said  the  neighbora^  shakiog 
out  the  gleaoed  hüj  before  their  hoTise-doors,  or  sittin^  to 
pkdt  together  m  the  archwajs ;  "  Lippo  is  an  angel  To  think 
cf  them — scven  children,  aod  an  eighth  Digh, — and  keeping, 
lU  for  charity,  that  Ottïe  Btray  thing  found  at  the  flood,  Atiy 
one  chse  had  sent  ït  packingj  a  poor  ehild  aa  oae  eotild  see  hy 
ita  clothÊS  tliat  were  all  ragg,  and  no  thance  for  any  rïch  folk 
e¥er  coming  afler  it  And  yet  treatbg  it  alwaya  like  their 
üwOj  shaie  and  share  aliko,  and  no  preierence  shown — ah,  they 
were  good  people.  Old  Éaldo,  too,  not  saying  even  a  word, 
though  hc  was  a  sharp  man  ahout  Bhoe4eathcrj  and  no  hlame 
to  hijn,  hecanse,  afler  all,  who  will  eave  the  skin  ol'  your  onion 
foryou  ünleös  you  do  youreclf?'^ 

As  from  a  baby  it  grew  into  a  little  childj  Bnino  ever  and 
again  saw  to  its  wants. 

"  The  child  must  be  dean,"  he  said  j  and  he  would  nol  have 
it  go  in  rags, 

*'  The  child  iniist  be  well  kept/^  he  said  j  and.he  wonld  not 
lave  ite  curls  sheared  eloscj  se  Toto^s  were. 

Then,  as  it  grew  older,  **  Let  the  child  learn,"  he  said ; 
aad  Nita  humored  hinij  because  she  believed  it  to  be  his  own, 
iad  Lippo,  becauso  of  that  good  half  of  everything^  which 
kapt  his  father-in-law  in  Buch  good  humor,  and  lefl  him  him- 
self'  free  to  idle  in  the  siin  and  üe  face  downward  on  the  stone 
bencheB  and  do  nothing  all  döy  long  except  kill  flies. 

So  Lippo  and  hia  wife  were  Tery  careful  to  have  the  child 's 
curla  shine,  inatead  of  shearing  thcm  close  as  they  did  thcir 
own  babieSj  and  when  he  ran  into  the  etreet  wonld  give  him 
a  big  lunip  of  ernst  to  eat  as  people  passed,  and  on  saint^s  day*a 
take  him  with  them  to  the  chureh  in  a  little  froek  snow-white 
Hke  one  of  the  straight^robod  long-haired  child- figures  in  any 
paael  OT  predel  la  of  Francesca  or  the  Memnu.  He  was  so 
pretty  that  people  gave  him  cakes  and  fruita  and  mooey,  just 
for  the  beauty  of  his  wiÊtfiil  ojcs,  and  to  Bec  his  little  month, 
like  a  carnation  bud,  open  to  sing  his  Aves. 

And  of  course  there  was  reason  that  the  child,  on  co  home, 
«bouJd  give  up  the  cakes  and  f  mits  to  the  other  child  ren,  who 
Wtire  like  foster-brothers  and  siütors  to  him  -  and  sm  ior  the 
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tnoney,  of  o^urse  be  could  not  kpep  it,  being  sucji  a  little 
thing ;  they  took  it  from  him  to  take  care  of  it — they  were 
good  honest  people. 

As  for  the  litlle  thing,  true,  he  was  hungry  oflen,  and  beaten 
oflen,  wben  no  one  was  looking,  and  worked  like  a  little  foot- 
8ore  mule  at  all  times.  But  nobody  noticed  that,  because  he 
was  always  taken  to  mass,  and  had  the  little  white  shirt  on 
just  like  Toto,  and  no  difference  made,  and  all  bis  curls  brnsbed 
out.  The  curate's  sister  said  there  never  was  so'sweet  a  soul 
as  Lippo^s,  for  of  course  it  all  was  Lippo's  doing ;  Nita  was  an 
honest  woman,  and  true-hearted,  but  Lippo  it  was  that  was 
the  saint  in  the  house.  Another  man  would  have  tumed  tho 
brat  out  by  the  ears  at  first  s^ght :  not  he ;  he  out  the  stray 
child's  bread  as  big  as  any  of  bis  boysVaud  paid  for  him,  too, 
to  learn  bis  letters. 

So  the  curate's  sister  said,  and  the  neighbors  afler  her ;  and 
Lippo,  being  a  meek  man,  smiled  gently,  and  cast  bis  eyes 
down  underneath  the  praise,  and  said  in  answer,  that  no  one 
could  have  tumed  a  pretty  baby  like  that  out  after  once  hous- 
ing  it,  and  added,  with  a  kindly  grace  that  moved  the  women 
to  tears,  that  he  hoped  the  child  might  be  like  those  gold- 
winged  porcellin  that,  flying  in  your  window  with  the  sun- 
beams,  bring  good  will  and  peace,  the  people  say. 

This  day,  after  church,  the  little  boy  ran  over  the  bridge 
and  up  the  hill-road,  where  bis  mother,  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing,  had  met  her  dcath.  He  was  stiff  with  a  severe  beat- 
ing  that  had  been  given  him. 

The  night  before,  there  had  been  a  basket  of  red  cherries 
missing,  and  Toto  had  been  found  crunching  them  in  the  loft, 
and  Toto  had  said  that  he  had  been  given  them  by  Signa,  who 
first  had  eaten  half;  and  old  Baldo,  who  had  got  them  as  a 
present  for  the  priest,  had  been  beside  himself  with  rage,  and 
Nita  had  beaten  Signa,  as  her  habit  and  daily  comfort  was, 
because  he  never  would  cry  out,  which  made  him  the  more 
provoking,  and  also  was  always  innocent,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  irritating  anywhere. 

He  was  very  stiff,  and  feit  it  now  that  the  music  was  all 
done ;  but  almost  forgot  it  again  in  the  pleasure  of  the  hill- 
side  and  the  holiday. 

The  country  was  full  of  joys  to  the  child  that  he  never 
reasoned  about,  but  which  filled  him  with  delight.     The  great 


bold  curres  of  the  oak*bough  overliead ;  the  amethysfc  aod 
amber  of  tlie  trcfoil  blossom s ;  the  voiceH  of  the  wood  doves  \ 
tlie  joYial  croakings  of  the  froga ;  the  flash  of  butterfliea  p  the 
glnrifis  of  the  oleanderSj  here  white  aa  sdüw  and  there  roBily 
r-wllaat  as  flame ;  the  puppiea  tliat  litid  Cüflt  their  petalaj  and 
kd  round  gray  heads  \\k&  powdered  wigs  j  the  spidersj  red 
mi  bkckj  Hke  bits  of  old  Egyptian  pottery ;  the  deniure  and 
dusky  cavaletta^  that  looked  hke  g:hüata  of  nuns,  out  by  an 
«rtor  m  the  daylight ;  the  pretfcy  liaarda  that  irere  so  happy, 
agkiag  nothing  of  the  world  except  a  sunheani  and  a  stone  £o 
sleep  undcT ;  the  nightïn gales  that  were  so  tame^  and  sang  at 
broad  aoontide  to  kugh  at  poetaj  the  orehidSj  gold  and  ruby, 
that  mïmïcked  bee^  and  flie§  to  make  fun  of  them,  becauae 
tljera  k  so  rnueh  humor  in  nature  with  all  her  sweet  gravity 
of  beauty ;  the  flies  that  shone  like  jewela ;  the  hedgea  of 
ém  roaes  that  ran  between  the  corn ;  the  gaunt  stern  spikes 
of  the  artichokes;  the  ^reen  Madonna's  herb;  the  monntaina 
that  were  sometimeB  quite  lost  in  the  white  mista,  and  then  of 
ft  sudden  lifted  themselves  in  all  their  glory,  with  black  sbadowa 
where  the  woods  werc,  and  dreamyj  hazy  breadths  of  enlor  wbere 
tbe  bare  aandstone  and  serpentine  ahone  beneath  the  sun ; — all 
tbeae  things^  ao  variouSj  great  and  smal),  wond  erf  ui  and  abacure, 
ïtoder  his  feet,  or  on  the  far  horizon ,  were  sources  of  dehght  to 
tlie  chüdj  who  as  he  went  lost  eight  of  nothing,  from  the  little 
geaimed  insect  in  the  dust  he  trod  to  the  la^t  glow  ieft  on  the 
^ïünUst,  farthest  peat  of  the  Moate  Albano  range  that  rosé 
tstween  him  and  the  sea. 

Nöbody  had  ever  told  him  anything. 

None  had  led  him  by  the  hand  and  bidden  him  look. 

Seme  instinct  moved  him  to  see  and  hear  where  others  were 
blind  !vod  deaf     Tliat  waa  all. 

Tü  the  plowxuaa  of  Ayr  the  daisy  was  a  tender  grace  of  God, 
^d  the  mouse  a  ftdlow-traveler  in  the  ways  of  iife. 

To  Signa,  who  was  only  a  baby  stil),  and  was  beaten  most 
^Ji  of  the  week,  and  ran  bare  loot  in  the  dust,  the  eummer 
«ad  the  world  were  beautiful  without  his  knowiug  why,  aod 
«flmforted  him.  For  in  this  sea  of  aunshine— as  in  the  music 
^lie  forgot  his  pain. 

He  ran  like  a  little  goat  np  the  road^  with  the  green  river 
^Jfiadiag  below,  and  the  hl  lis  changing  at  each  step  with  those 
iacoELStancies  of  hght  and  ahade  and  aspect  and  color  in  which 
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«11  hills  delight.  It  was  an  hour  before,  always  dimbing 
sturdily,  he  reached  an  old  stone  gateway  set  in  breadths  of 
grain  just  golden  for  the  sickle,  with  a  black  crucifix  against 
it,  and  above  it  a  little  firamed  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 

He  stooped  his  knee,  and  crossed  himself ;  then  ran  between 
the  old  stone  posts,  which  had  no  gate  in  them,  and  sent  his 
Toice  up  the  hill-side  before  his  feet,  "Bruno!  Brunol 
Brunol" 

"  Here !"  sang  the  man's  voioe  in  answer  from  aboye,  among 
the  com. 

Signa  climbed  the  steep  green  paths  that  ran  between  the 
wheat  and  under  the  yines  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  threw 
his  arms  round  Bruno's  knees. 

"A  whole  day  to  spend  I"  he  cried,  breathless  with  running. 
"And  are  you  werking  ?  Why,  it  is  Corpus  Domini.  They 
do  not  work  anywhere  I" 

Bruno  put  down  the  handful  of  com  that  he  had  just  out 
and  wound  together. 

"  No ;  one  should  not  work,"  he  said,  with  some  shame  for 
his  own  industry.  "  But  those  clouds  look  angry ;  they  may 
mean  rain  at  sunset ;  and  to  spoil  such  grain  as  this — and  the 
Padre  will  not  come  this  way  j  he  never  gets  so  far  down  on 
feasts.     And  you  are  well,  Signa?" 

"  Oh,  quite  weU." 

"  But  you  must  be  hungry  ? — running  so  ?" 

"  No ;  I  can  wait." 

"  You  have  had  your  bread,  then  ?" 

^*  Yes." 

It  was  not  true.  But  then  Signa  had  found  out  two  things : 
one,  that  when  he  told  Bruno  that  he  was  ill  treated  or  iU  fed 
at  home,  there  were  quarrels  and  troubles  between  Bruno  and 
his  brother ;  and  the  other,  that  if  he  let  Bruno  see  that  he 
was  at  all  unhappy,  Bruno  seemed  to  be  consumed  with  self* 
reproach. 

So  that  the  child,  whose  single  love,  except  that  for  the  old 
town  itself,  was  Bruno,  had  early  learned  to  hold  his  tongue 
and  bear  his  sorrows  silently  as  best  he  might,  and  teil  an 
innocent  little  lie  even  now  and  then  to  spare  pain  to  his  friend. 

Bruno  always  took  his  part.  It  was  Bruno  who  got  him 
any  little  joy  he  ever  knew,  and  Bruno  who  would  not  let 
them  shave  his  pretty  clustering  curls  to  make  a  bare  round 
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^r  immpkin  of  hls  head  Uke  Toto's  ;  and  one  day  wben  he  had 

^    been  only  aeven  jenra  oldj  aod  Bruiio  by  cbaiife  had  foatid 

kim  CTyiDgT  and  leanied  that  it  was  with  the  emart  of  Nita'a 

thrasbing,  Bruno  and  Lippo  had  had  fierce  wortla  and  blows ; 

smd  late  that  nigbt  tbe  eldest  boy  of  Lip  po's  had  «ioiue  and 

aliaken  him  b  bis  bed  of  bay^  and  bis&ed  aavagelj  in  bia  êar^^ 

H       '*  Yon  little  fooi,  if  you  go  telling  my  unclè  Bruno  we  ill 

"    treat  you^  hc  will  strike  at  my  father  and  kill  him  perbapa, 

who  knows  ?  he  is  80  Yiolent,  and  thcn  a  nice  day'a  work  you 

till  have  made  for  everj  one ;— you  little  beast.     My  fatber 

deadj  and  Bruno  at  the  galleya,  all  tbrougb  you,  wbo  are  not 

worth  tUe  rind  of  a  rotten  melon,  little  cur  T^ 

And  Signa^  trembling  in  bis  bed,  had  vaguely  underatood 
the  miscbief  he  migbt  do,  though  why  they  :*uarreled  for  bim, 
oud  wby  Lippo  gave  him  a  home  and  yet  ill  treated  him,  or 
wky  Bnino  sbould  bave  any  care  to  takc  his  part,  he  could 
not  tetl ;  but  he  comprebended  that  all  bo'  had  to  do  waa  to 
accept  ill  usa^e  dumbly  like  the  doga,  and  bring  no  one  into 
tüj  troublé  hy  coroplaining*  And  m  he  grew  up  with  silence 
K     kf  a  habit  j  Jbr  be  loved  Bruno, 

V  Bfuno,  who  wa^  fierce  and  wayward  and  bated  and  feared 
by  e?ery  one  on  the  country-aidej  but  wbo  to  him  was  gentle 
^^  Mawoman,  and  was  always  kind.  Bruno,  wbo  bad  a  most 
^m  terrible  knack  of  flasbing  out  his  knifö  in  anger,  and  wbo  had 
^m  quarrded  with  ali  tbe  women  he  had  wooedj  and  who  bad  a 
roiigh  heartlesa  way  of  speecb  that  made  people  wonder  he 
«ould  he  of  the  same  blood  and  bon  e  m  mild  and  pleasant 
tfippo,  bot  wbo  to  him  was  never  without  a  grave  soft  smila 
tW  took  all  tbe  darktiess  from  thia  face  it  shonc  on,  and  wbo 
fur  him  had  many  tender  thougbta  and  acts  tbat  werc  like  tbe 
^Ue  Tadiab-flower  on  ita  rongh,  gray^  kaüesa  stalk. 

The  child  never  wondered  why  Bruno  cared  for  him.  Cbild- 
Pea  take  love  as  they  take  annsbine  and  their  daily  bread. 
il  it  rain  and  they  etarve,  tben  they  wonder ;  hecause  chUdren 
oome  iflto  the  world  with  an  innocent  undoubting  conviction 
^  they  wiil  be  happy  in  it,  whieb  ia  one  of  the  oddest  and 
thü  öüddeat  things  one  sees ;  for,  being  begotten  by  men  and 
boroe  by  women,  bow  ean  such  atrange  error  over  be  alivc  in 
tbem  ? 

Bruno  put  by  hïs  reaping  hoot,  and  let  the  big-hearded 
Totkifib  whcat  stand  over  for  aaother  day.     He  bad  riaked 
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his  own  soul  to  make  sure  of  the  wheat, — for  to  Bruno  it  wafl 
a  soul's  peril  to  use  a  sickle  on  a  holy  day, — but  he  let  go  the 
corn  rather  than  spoil  the  little  fcllow's  pleasure. 

"  You  can  eat  something  again — come,"  he  said,  stretching 
his  hand  out  to  the  boy's. 

Pippa's  child  was  like  her,  only  with  something  spiritual 
and  far-reaching  in  his  great  dark  eyes  that  hers  had  never 
had,  and  a  gleam  of  gold  in  the  soft  thickness  of  his  hair  that 
did  not  come  from  her.  He  was  more  delicate,  more  slender, 
more  like  a  little  supple  reed,  than  Pippa  ever  had  been,  and 
he  had  a  more  uncommon  look  about  him ;  but  he  was  like 
her, — like  enough  to  make  Bruno  still  shudder  now  and  then^ 
thinking  of  the  dead  woman  lefb  all  alone  to  the  rain  and  te 
the  river. 

^^  Come  and  eat,''  he  said,  and  took  the  child  in-doors. 

His  house  had  a  great  arched  door,  where  Pippa  haxl  stood 
plaiting  many  a  night.  It  had  a  brick  floor,  and  a  ceiling  of 
old  timbers,  and  some  old  dusky  chests  and  presses  that  would 
have  fetched  a  fortune  in  city  curiosity-shops,  and  a  strong 
musty  smell  of  drying  herbs  and  of  piles  of  peas  and  beans 
for  winter  uses,  and  trusses  of  straw  cleaned  and  cut  for  the 
plaiters ;  and  hens  were  sitting  on  their  eggs  inside  an  old 
gilded  marriage-coffer  six  hundred  years  old  if  one,  whose  lid, 
that  had  dropped  off  the  hinges,  was  illuminated  with  the  nup- 
tials  of  Galileo  in  the  style  of  the  early  school  of  Cortona. 

Through  a  square  unglazed  window  there  was  seen  the  head 
of  a  brindled  cow  munching  grass  in  her  shed  on  the  other 
side,  and  through  a  wide  opening  opposite  that  had  no  door, 
the  noon  sun  shining  showed  the  great  open  building  that 
was  granary  and  cart-shed,  and  stable  and  hot-house  all  in 
one,  and  where  the  oil-presses  stood,  and  the  vats  for  the 
wine,  and  the  empty  casks. 

Against  one  of  the  walls  was  a  crucifix,  with  a  little  basin 
for  holy  water,  for  Bruno  was  a  man  who  believed  in  the  saints 
without  question ;  and  above  the  arched  entrance  there  grew 
a  great  mulberry-tree  that  was  never  stripped,  because  he  had 
no  silkworms ;  and  magnolias  and  cistus-bushes,  and  huge  pop- 
pies  that  loved  to  glow  in  the  stones,  and  big  dragon-heads 
burning  like  rubies,  and  Arabian  jessamine  of  divinest  odor, 
and  big  myrtles,  all  flourishing  luxuriant  alike  together,  be- 
causo  in  this  country  flowers  have  nine  lives  like  cats,  and  will 
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live  anywlifire,  juat  becauBe  oo  one  wsuta  ttem  or  ever  tbiüka 
of  giitheriDg  tliem  unleas  tb  ere  be  a  corpse  t-o  be  dressed, 

"  Eat,"  said  Bruttü]  atid  he  gofc  tho  little  lad  out  eome 
hfmn  bread,  and  a  jug  of  milk^  and  a.  cubba^e-leaf  of  cur- 
ruQtfi,  which  he  had  gathored  early  tb  at  mürning  befure  the 
mass-beile  rang,  being  sure  tbat  Signa  would  cume  before  tiie 
daj  ahoiild  be  oTer. 

Signa  ate  and  drank  wïth  the  eager  good  wÜl  of  a  cbild 
who  Bever  got  enough,  eiüept  by  some  rare  chance  on  a.  feast- 
day  Uk  e  this ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  currants  be  left  on 
the  leafj  tak  ing  only  ooe  or  two  buDcbcs. 
Bruno  watched  him, 
"  Are  you  gomg  to  give  thcm  away  ?'' 
"  I  wiU  give  them  to  Gemma — I  may  ?" 
"Do  as  you  11  ke  witb  your  own.     But  if  yoa  must  give 
thsm  to  any  on  e,  give  them  to  Palnia.'^ 
Signa  colored  on  both  Km  Httle  pale  cheeks* 
"  I  will  give  them  to  the  two,"  he  said,  conseiouB  of  an  nn- 
just  int^ntion  nippcd  in  tho  bud. 

"  Paima.  is  a  bel  ter  child  than  Gemma,"  said  BnrnOj  sharp- 
fii^iög  a  vine-st^ke  witb  his  clasp-knife. 
Signa  bnng  his  head. 
"  But  IlikeOemma  best." 

*'  When  that  ia  aaid,  tb  ere  ïs  no  more  to  be  said,"  answered 
Bmno,  who  had  learned  enougb  of  human  nature  on  the  hills 
and  iü  the  Lastra  to  küow  tlmt  lik  ing  does  not  go  hy  reasoE 
HOT  füllow  af  ter  me  rit. 

'*  Gemma  is  so  pretty/'  said  the  little  fellow,  who  lovcd  any- 
tniiig  that  bad  beauty  in  it ;  and  he  ran  and  got  his  mandolin 
mi  of  the  eoraer  whcro  Bruno  Iet  him  keep  it,  and  began  to 
turn  itB  keys  and  run  hia  fingcrs  over  its  ötringa  and  ca  11  the 
oidenee  out  of  it  with  i\b  light  a  heart  aa  if  hia  hack  had  never 
beöü  blaek  and  blue  with  Nita'a  tbraaliing. 

'^4f  Gcmnia  broke  your  cbitarra,  would  you  Hke  her  the 
bctkrthen?"  asked  Bruno. 

'*I  should  hate  her/'  said  Sigma,  under  hb  breath;  for  he 
M  two  iduis,^ — his  lut€  and  the  Lastra. 
^'t  wish  she  would  break  it,  then/*  aaid  Bruno ,  who  waa 
jadüus  of  thia  little  ehtld  for  whom  Bigna  was  saving  his  cur- 

But  Signa  did   not  hear.    He  was  sittiug  out  on   th« 
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thresliold,  on  an  empty  red  lemon-pot  tomed  upside  down,  with 
the  slope  of  the  autumn  corn  and  the  green  hiU-side  beneath 
him  in  the  sun,  and  beyond  them,  far  down  below  in  the  great 
valley,  and  golden  in  the  light,  were  firat  the  walls  of  the  Laa* 
tra  set  in  the  sea  of  yines,  and  then  the  towers  and  domes  of 
Florence  far  away ;  and  farther  yet,  where  the  east  waa  wann 
with  morning  light,  the  mountains  of  Umbria,  with  the  little 
towns  on  their  crest,  from  which  you  see  two  seas. 

With  all  that  yast  radiant  world  beneath  him  at  his  feet, 
Signa  tuned  his  mandolin  and  sang  to  himself  untired  on  the 
still  hill-side.  The  cow  leaned  her  mouth  over  the  window* 
sill,  and  listened, — cows  seem  so  stupid  chewing  grass  and 
whisking  flies  away,  but  in  their  eyes  there  is  the  soul  of  lo ; 
the  nigh tingales  held  their  breaths  to  listen,  and  then  joined 
b  till  all  the  branches  that  they  lived  in  seemed  alive  with 
sound ;  the  great  white  watch-dog  from  the  marshes  came  and 
lay  down  quite  quiet,  blinking  solemnly  with  attentive  eyes ; 
but  the  cicali  never  stopped  sawing  like  carpenters  in  the  tree- 
tops,  nor  the  gossiping  hens  from  clacking  in  the  cabbage-beds, 
because  cicali  and  cUckens  think  the  world  was  made  for 
them,  and  believe  that  the  sun  would  fall  if  they  ceased  from 
fussing  and  fuming : — they  are  so  very  humam. 

Bruno  laid  himself  down  face  forward  on  a  stone  bench,  as 
contadini  love  to  do  when  they  have  any  leisure,  and  listened 
too,  his  head  upon  his  arms. 

The  water  dropped  from  the  well-spout ;  a  lemon  feil  with 
a  little  splash  on  the  grass ;  the  big  black  restless  hees  buzzed 
here  and  there ;  blue  butterflies  danced  above  the  grain  as  if 
the  comflowers  had  risen  winged ;  the  swallows  wheeled  round 
the  low  red-tiled  roof;  the  old  wooden  plow  lay  in  the  shade 
under  the  fig-trees ;  the  oxen  ate  clover  and  the  leaves  of  cane, 
in  fragrant  darkness  in  their  shed ;  the  west  wind  came  from 
the  pines  above  with  the  smell  of  the  sea  and  the  thyme  and 
the  rosemary. 

Signa  played  and  sang,  making  up  his  song  as  he  went 
along,  in  rhymes  strung  like  chains  of  daisies,  all  out  of  his 
own  head,  and  bom  in  a  moment  out  of  nothing,  beginning 
\7ith  the  name  of  a  flower,  and  winding  in  with  them  the  sun 
and  the  shadow,  the  beasts  and  the  birds,  the  restless  hees  and 
the  plowshare  at  rest,  and  the  full  wheat-ears  and  the  empty 
well-bucket,  and  anything  and  everything,  little  and  large,  and 
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füolisb  and  wiaOj  tliat  waa  there  abottt  liim  in  the  iDi(3sammer 
light. 

Anywhere  elae  it  tuigbt  haye  beeo  stratige  for  a  Iktle  peaaaat 
fco  make  melody  ao ;  but  here  the  ehiidren  lisp  in  numbtirfl,  and 
up  and  down  on  thö  hilli,  and  ia  the  road  when  the  mule-bells 
ring^  and  on  the  high  mountains  with  the  browsing  goats,  the 
verse  and  song  of  the  pcoplc  fill  the  air  all  day  long, — thia 
people  who  for  the  world  have  no  poet, 

BranOj  Ijiog  face  downward  and  listen  ing  half  asleep  to  tbe 
rippiiog  ixiueicj  thonght  it  prett}%  but  nothing  rare  or  of  won- 
der ;  the  little  lad  plajed  better  thau  most  of  bis  age,  and  had 
a  glit  for  etnnging  hia  rhymeSj  that  was  all. 

For  himaelf,  he  was  almost  jealons  of  the  lute,  as  hc  was  of 
tbe  ehild  Gïemma,  For  Bruno  loved  the  hoj  with  a  coTctona 
love  and  a  strong  love^  and  feit  as  if  in  some  way  or  other 
Bigna  escaped  him. 

The  boj  was  loving  j  obedïent,  grateful,  f  uil  of  careasing  and 
tractable  ways;  there  was  no  fault  to  fiod  with  him;  but 
Bmno  at  times  feit  that  h  e  held  him  no  more  sur  el  j  than  one 
holds  a  bird  becansc  it  alights  at  one'a  feet 

It  was  a  vague  feeliiig  with  him,  Bruno ,  being  au  im- 
learnedmao^  did  not  reason  about  hia  bmpressious  nor  seek  to 
köow  whether  they  were  even  wiae  ones.  But  it  was  a  strong 
feeling,  and  aomething  in  tho  far-away  look  of  the  little  lad's 
ejea,  as  he  aarigj  atrengthoned  it. 

Pippa  had  never  had  that  look  ]  no  one  had  it  except  the 
little  Chriats  or  St.  Johns  sometimes  in  the  old  fresooes  in  the 
«shurches  that  Bruno  would  enter  once  a  year  or  soj  when  he 
weafc  to  Prato  or  Carmignano  or  Piatoia  to  buy  grain  or  to 
aell  it. 

*'  That  IS  God  looking  ont  of  their  eyea,"  an  old  sacristan 

Küd  oace  to  him,  bcforo  one  of  those  alfcar-pictTires,  where  the 

woaderful  facea  were  still  radiant  amidst  the  fadiug  colors  of 

Üie  age-dimmed  freaeoea. 

But  why  ahould  God  look  out  of  the  eyes  of  Pippa' a  child  ? 

Why  waa  God  in  him  more  than  in  any  others  ? 

Thoae  cbildren  in  tbe  frescoee  were  most  fitting  in  their 

place,  no  doubt^  among  tho  mcensej  and  the  lilies,  and  the 

crossesj  and  above  tbe  sacred  Host     But  to  sit  at  your  bench, 

iod  eat  beana,  and  he  sent  to  feteh  in  sbeep  from  the  hillsj — 

Broito  feit  that  a  more  work-day  soul  waa  better  for  tbii :  ba 
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would  have  been  more  at  ease  if  Signa  bad  been  just  a  noisy 
idle,  troublesome,  merry  moreel,  playing  more  like  otber  boys, 
and  bappy  over  a  baked  goose  on  a  feast  day.  He  would  bava 
known  better  bow  to  deal  witb  bim. 

And  yet  not  for  worlds  would  be  bave  cbanged  binu 
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If  Pippa  bad  not  been  qüite  dead  tbat  nigbt  wben  tbey 
bad  found  ber  in  tbe  field  ?  K  tbere  bad  been  any  spark  of 
life  flickering  in  ber  tbat  witb  warmtb  and  care  and  a  surgeon's 
skill  migbt  bave  been  fanned  back  again  into  a  steady  flame  ? 
It  was  not  likely,  but  it  was  possible.  And  if  it  bad  been  so, 
tben  wbat  were  he  and  Lippo  ? 

Tbe  sickly  tbougbt  of  it  came  on  bim  many  a  time  and 
made  bim  sbiver  and  turn  cold.  Wben  be  bad  left  tbe  woman 
lying  in  tbe  field  be  bad  been  quite  sure  tbat  all  life  was  gono 
out  of  ber.  But  now  be  was  not  so  sure.  Cold  and  tbe  fall 
migbt  bave  made  ber  only  senseless :  wbo  could  teil  ?  If  tbey 
bad  done  their  duty  by  ber,  Pippa  migbt  bave  been  living  now. 

It  was  not  probable.  He  knew  tbe  toucb  of  a  dead  tbing ; 
and  she  bad  feit  dead  to  bim  as  any  slaugbtered  sbeep  could 
be.  But  sometimes  in  tbe  long  lonely  nigbts  of  autumn, 
wben  be  sat  watching  tbe  grapes  witb  bis  gun  against  bis 
knee,  lest  tbieves  sbould  strip  tbe  vines,  Bruno  would  tbink 
of  it,  and  say  to  bimself,  "  If  sbe  were  not  really  dead,  wbat 
was  I  ?"  He  told  all  to  tbe  good  priest  in  tbe  little  brown 
cburcb  beneatb  tbe  pines  on  bis  hill, — told  all  under  seal  of 
confession ;  and  tbe  priest  absolved  bim  by  reason  of  bis  true 
penitence  and  anxious  sorrow.  But  Bruno  could  not  absolve 
bimself  He  bad  left  ber  tbere  for  tbe  flood  to  take  ber : — 
and  after  all  sbe  migbt  have  been  brougbt  back  to  life  bad  ba 
lifted  ber  up  on  bis  sboulders  and  borne  ber  down  into  sbelter 
and  warmtb,  instead  of  deserting  ber  tbere  like  a  coward. 

The  water  bad  done  it ;  bad  wasbed  her  away  out  of  sigbt, 
and  had  killed  her, — if  she  were  not  already  dead  wben  it  rosé 
and  swept  ber  away  to  tbe  secrecy  of  tbe  deep  sea.     But  be 
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told  hïmself  at  times  that  it  was  lie  who  was  the  iLurderer,— 
not  the  water. 

When  he  looked  at  tl  ie  rjver,  ehininp^  away  betweon  the 
greeii  Mlls  and  tlie  graj  olives^  he  feit  as  if  it  knew  hia  guilt  j 
fla  if  it  were  a  fel lu w-si oner  witli  liim,  otilj  the  more  iniioceiit 
of  the  two.  Of  course  the  pain  and  the  torment  of  sach 
^f-aecusation  were  not  aïwaya  on  him.  He  led  an  a«ti?e  life ; 
h  was  always  working  at  something  or  another  frotn  daj- 
break  till  bedtime ;  the  free,  fresh  air  bïew  always  aboat  him 
lüd  droYe  niorbid  fanciee  away.  But  at  timeSj  whea  all  was 
<{mi  in  the  hush  of  niidnight,  ot  when  he  rested  from  his 
libörs  at  aonaet  aad  all  the  world  waü  gold  and  roBe^  then  he 
ttought  of  Pipt>a5  and  he  feit  the  cold,  pulfleless  breaat  under- 
neatti  bis  band ;  then  he  said  to  himseifj  '*  If  she  were  not 
quitfi  dead?"  The  torment  of  tbe  thougbt  worki>d  in  him, 
Juid  wetgbed  on  him,  and  made  his  heart  yearn  to  the  üttlo 
i^d,  who,  hut  for  big  oowardicCj  might  not  have  been  mother- 
1*88  and  alone* 

BruQO  sat  OD  at  bis  honfle  door  that  night,  watching  thö  little 
iad  run  along  ibe  küL  He  conld  see  all  the  way  down  tbe 
slope^  and  thougb  tbe  trees  and  the  vtnea  at  times  bid  Signa 
^m  sight,  and  at  times  hc  was  lost  in  the  wheat,  whieb  waö 
tallür  thao  he*  yet  at  intervaïs  the  small  flying  figuren  with  the 
fiduset  abüiit  bis  haifj  conld  be  seen  going  down,  down,  down 
ilouff  the  great  elope,  and  Bruno  watcbed  it  with  a  troubled 
foudöesa  in  bis  oyes. 

He  waa  doing  the  beat  for  the  child  tbat  be  knew,  He  bad 
W  tanght  to  read  and  write ;  he  had  him  sing  for  tbe  priests  j 
h  was  learnirig  the  ways  of  tbe  fielda,  and  the  needa  of  beaste, 
t^iüfiing  bis  sbeep  and  Lippo's  by  turna,  as  a  little  eontadiua 
W  tü  do  in  the  simple  life  of  the  open  air.  He  could  not 
teil  what  more  to  do  for  him ;  he  a  peasant  himself  and  tbe 
Boti  of  many  generations  of  peasantSj  who  had  worked  berc.  one 
*ft«r  anuther  on  the  great  green  hill  above  the  Lastra  valley. 

He  did  not  know  what  elae  to  do. 

Tl  lat  was  tbe  way  he  had  been  brought  up^  éKcept  that  he 
li-id  never  been  taught  a  letter ;  running  with  bare  legs  over 
ik  ihyme  on  tbe  hills,  and  watching  the  sbeep  on  the  high 
places  among  the  gorse,  and  pattering  through  the  dirt  aller 
^  donkey  when  tbere  were  green  things  to  go  in  to  market, 
ór  loada  of  fir  co  nes  to  be  carried,  or  gacks  of  oom  to  be  bornö 
6* 
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to  the  grinding-press.  If  there  was  a  better  way  to  bring  vi| 
a  child  he  did  not  know  it.  And  yet  he  was  uot  altogethcnr 
0ure  that  Pippa,  if  she  saw,  from  heavcn,  were  satisfied. 

The  child  was  thinner  than  he  liked,  and  his  shirt  was  all 
holes,  and  never  a  little  beggar  was  poorer  clad  than  was  Signa 
winter  and  summer ;  and  Bruno  knew  that  he  gave  into  Lippo's 
pocket  more  than  enough  to  keep  a  child  well,  for  his  land  was 
rich,  and  he  labored  hard,  and  he  bore  with  Lippo*s  coming 
and  going,  and  prying  and  caloulating  always  to  make  sure 
how  much  the  grain  yielded,  and  to  count  the  figs  and  pota* 
toes,  and  to  watch  the  winepress,  and  to  see  how  the  peas 
yielded,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  always  got  the  foll 
amount  that  they  had  agreed  for ;  he  bore  with  all  that  from 
Lippo,  though  it  was  enough  to  exasperate  a  quieter  man,  and 
many  a  time  he  could  have  kicked  his  brother  out  of  his  fields 
for  all  that  meddling  and  measuring,  and,  being  of  an  impa* 
tient  temper  and  resentful,  chafed  like  a  tethered  mastiff,  to 
have  Nita  and  her  brood  clamoring  for  roots  and  salads  and 
^gs  and  buckwheat,  as  if  he  were  a  slave  for  them. 

"  The  half  of  all  I  get,"  he  had  said,  in  the  rash  haste  of 
his  repentance  and  remorse;  and  Lippo  pinned  him  to  his 
word. 

He  would  have  given  the  world  that  instead  of  that  mad 
bargain  made  without  thought,  he  had  taken  the  child  to  him* 
eelf  wholly  and  told  the  truth  in  the  Lastra,  and  given  the 
poor  dead  body  burial,  and  been  free  to  do  with  Pippa*s  boy 
whatever  he  chose.  But  Bruno,  like  many  others,  had  fallen 
by  fear  and  haste  into  a  false  way ;  and  stumbled  on  in  it 
galled  and  entangled. 

Bruno  was  now  over  forty  years  old,  and  his  country -folk 
spoke  more  ill  of  him  rather  than  less.  When  he  went  down 
into  the  Lastra  to  sit  and  take  a  sup  of  win  e  and  play  a  game 
at  dominoes  as  other  men  did,  none  were  glad  to  see  him.  The 
women  owed  him  a  grudge  because  he  married  none  of  them, 
and  the  men  thoup^ht  him  fierce  and  quarrelsome,  when  he  was 
not  taciturn,  and  found  that  he  spoiled  mirth  rather  than  in- 
creased  it  by  his  presence. 

He  was  a  handsome  man  still,  and  lithe,  and  bumt  brown 
as  a  nut  by  the  sun.  He  wore  a  loose  shirt,  open  at  the 
throat,  and  in  winter  had  a  long  brown  cloak  tossed  across 
from  one  shoulder  to  the  other.     {Ie  had  bare  feet,  and  th« 
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walk  of  a  motintaïTieer  or  au  atLlete.  Mareliing  besldeB  hU 
builottks,  with  a  tiurt-load  of  hay,  or  gohig  down  tü  the  river 
for  fish,  with  hm  great  net  outspreiid  on  its  ciiiculur  fraiüe,  lio 
was  a  Doble,  seriouSj  majestic  fig^irej  and  had  a  cïertaiü  balf 
m\df  haJf  lordly  air  about  him  that  ia  not  uncommon  to  the 
TaseaD  peasaDt  when  be  lives  f  ar  enougb  from  tb  e  cities  not 
to  be  contamiiiated  bj  theiii. 

Tb  e  niüe  years  tliat  bad  run  bj  si  nee  tbe  nigbt  of  the  flood 
had  darkened  Bruno's  name  in  the  Lastra  country. 

B^fore  that  nigbt  he  had  been, -whate ver  otber  faults  or 
Ti^3e8  he  bad  had,  open-batided  to  a  degree  most  rare  among 
bis  people,  A  man  that  be  bad  struck  to  tbe  ground  on  e  day, 
ke  would  opeo  his  leatbern  bag  of  coppers  to  the  next.  What^ 
ever  otber  his  crimes,  be  bad  always  beeo  gencrous,  to  utter 
iaiprovidence,  whicb  is  6o  strange  a  tb  ing  in  bis  nution  that 
he  was  ofïen  nicknamed  a  inadman  for  it*  But  no  one  qaar- 
rela  with  a  madnesa  that  tbey  profit  by,  and  Bruno's  generw 
oaitybad  got  him  forgiven  many  a  mifidoedj  many  a  licensej  by 
mu  aod  women. 

SïncG  tbe  flood j  little  by  iittle,  parsimony  gro^ing  on  him 
^ith  caeh  year^  he  bad  become  careful  of  epending,  quick 
to  take  bis  rigbts,  and  alow  to  fiing  down  money  for  men 's 
Bport  or  women's  kiaeea-  The  eountry  said  that  Bruno  was 
dtogether  given  over  to  tbe  devil,  be  was  no  longer  good  to 
get  gain  ont  of  eyen^  be  had  turned  niggard. 

And  there  was  no  excuse  for  him,  they  averred  ;  a  better 
ïwdione  no  man  worked  under  than  he,  and  bis  fattore  was 
üld  and  easy ;  and  the  land  that  in  the  old  time  bad  served 
to  maintain  bis  father  and  mother  with  a  tribe  of  chüdren  to 
eat  tbem  out  of  house  and  home,  uow  had  only  bimself  upon 
rt)good  land  and  richjand  sbeltered  tbough  on  the  mountainSj 
tkibtj  as  every  one  kaowSj  the  high  er  the  land  lies  tbe  better 
ia  the  vintage. 

Men  gossiping  in  tbe  evenings  under  the  old  gateways  of 
the  Lufitraj  watehing  Bmno  with  his  empty  buiiock-cart  go 
Wk  het  ween  the  hedges  to  the  bridge^  would  shake  their 
headd: — 

"A  bad  fellow  I"  said  Momo,  the  barber^  for  Bruno  nereï 
cameto  have  Km  bead  shaved  a^  clean  Cbrïstians  sbonld  in 
stunmeT,  but  wore  bis  tbiek  duskj  mane  tosaed  back  much 
li^e  a  Uon's. 
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"  Brutal  bad  I'*  echoed  Papucci,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  with 
alow  work.  "  No  doubt  that  little  byblow  is  bis  own,  and  see 
bow  be  fatbers  it  on  Lippo.  Lippo  bas  good  as  told  me  it 
was  tbat  poor  Dinars  cbild  bj  Bruno ;  you  remember  ber,  a 
pretty  young  girl,  died  of  a  ball  in  tbe  tliroat, — or  tbey  said 
80 :  very  likely  it  was  Bruno,  tbat  wrung  ber  neck  in  a  rage, 
— I  sbould  not  wonder.  He  would  bave  lefl  tbe  boy  to  starve, 
only  Lippo  took  it  bome,  aud  sbamed  bim." 

'^  He  is  good  to  tbe  cbild  now/'  said  Noa,  tbe  tinman,  wbo 
bad  a  weakness  for  seeing  botb  sides  of  a  question,  wbicb  made 
him  very  disagreeable  company. 

^^  Ob  bi  1"  demurred  tbe  barber,  witb  bis  under-lip  out  in 
dubious  reply.  ^*  Tbe  otber  day  tbe  little  lad  was  batbing  witb 
my  youngster,  and  I  saw  bis  back  all  blue  and  brown  witb 
bruises.  ^  Is  be  such  a  bad  cbild  you  beat  bim  so  ?*  I  said  to 
Lippo,  for  indeed  be  was  borrid  to  look  at,  and  Lippo,  good 
man,  looked  troubled.  *  Bruno  will  be  violent,*  be  told  me, 
quite  reluctantly :  ^  be  forgets  tbe  cbild  is  small.'  Ob,  I  dure 
say  be  does  forget,  and  wben  be  bas  bim  alone  tbere  flays  him 
of  half  bis  skin  r 

"  Wby  say  tbe  cbild  was  Bruno*s  or  Dina*s,  eitber  ?  He  was 
found  in  the  fields  at  tbe  great  flood,  and  Dina  was  dead  a 
year  before,''  said  Noa,  wbo  bad  that  awkward  and  unsocial 
quality,  a  memory.  "  Not  but  what  I  dare  say  it  is  Bruno's," 
be  added,  with  an  afler-thougbt  willing  to  be  popular ;  "  and 
perbaps  be  pays  for  it  1" 

"  No,  not  a  stiver,"  said  tbe  cooper.  "  Lippo  and  Nita  bave 
said  to  me  a  score  of  times,  ^  We  took  tbe  boy  from  pity,  and 
we  keep  it  from  pity.  Not  a  pin*s  wortb  shall  we  ever  see 
back  again  tbis  side  heaven.  But  what  matter  tbat  ?  Wben 
we  feed  cight  mouths  it  is  not  much  to  feed  a  nintb.'  Tbey 
are  good  people,  Lippo  and  bis  wife." 

"Good  as  gold,"  said  Brizzo,  the  butcher,  "and  saving 
money,  or  I  suppose  it  is  old  Baldo's ;  tbey  bave  bought  that 
little  podere  up  at  Santa  Lucia ;  a  snug  little  place,  and  twenty 
little  Maremma  sheep  upon  it  as  fat  as  I  have  ever  put  knife 
iuto.     Lippo  bas  God's  Grace." 

"A  fair-spoken  man  always,  and  good  company,"  said  Momo^ 
who  had  shaved  bim  bare  and  smootb  as  a  melon  tbat  very 
morning. 

Tbis  was  tbe  general  opinion  in  tbe  Lastra.     Lippo,  wbo 
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Tiad  ajwïiys  a  sofl  smart  word  for  everybody ;  who  smïled  so  on 
people  who  koew  he  bated  tbem,  tbat  tbey  believed  they  wer© 
ioved  whilst  bo  was  smiling ;  who  was  always  ready  for  a  nico 
game  at  domiooes  or  c^rds,  and,  if  bc  did  cbcat  a  httle,  did  it 
10  well  tbat  no  on  e  couid  fail  to  respect  bim  the  more  for  it  j 
Lippo  waa  well  spoken  of  by  bis  towusiblk,  and  Oiie  of  the 
Council  of  the  MtsericMjrdia  bad  been  o  tien  beard  to  aay  tbat 
tbere  waa  not  a  b etter  man  in  all  the  pro vi nee. 

But  Brtino,  dow  tbat  be  choee  to  save  rootiey,  was  a  yery 
Bon  of  the  fiend,  without  a  epot  of  ligbt  anywhere.  Now 
that  he  would  never  drink,  and  now  tbat  he  wonld  never 
marry,  the  Lastra  gave  hïm  over  to  Satanj  body  and  aoul,  and 
ft>r  all  time. 

Bruno  cared  notbïng  at  alL  They  might  spht  their  tbroata, 
for  any  notice  that  be  took. 

**IU  words  rot  no  wheat/'  he  would  say  to  bis  one  frieud, 
Ceoco.  the  cooper^  who  hved  across  by  the  bridge,  and  bad  a 
workshop  with  a  great  opeu  arcb  of  tbirteenth-century  ecuip^ 
ttiTe,  ünd  a  square  window  with  croased  bats  of  iron,  and  a 
icreeü  of  vine-foliage  behind  it  that  mïght  have  been  the  back- 
gT«iiud  of  a  piëta, — so  beautifuL  was  it  when  the  eua  ghouö 
thmugb  the  leaves, 

He  went  on  his  own  ways,  plowing  with  bis  oxen,  pruning 
lui  olivea,  sowing  aad  reapingj  and  making  the  best  of  his 
land,  and  going  down  ou  market-days  into  tlie  city,  look  ing  as 
if  he  had  stepped  ont  of  Ghirlandajo's  canvas,  but  himself 
bowiag  notbing  of  tbat,  nor  thinking  of  anything  eicept  the 
Bamplea  of  grain  in  bis  palm  or  the  cabbages  in  bis  oart; 
Briüïo  eared  nothiog  for  other  folk^s  opïnions. 

Wbat  he  cared  for  was  to  keep  faith  with  Pippa  in  that 
Mate  compact  born  of  his  remorse,  wbich  he  firmly  believed 
tHe  sainta  had  witneseed  on  her  behalf. 

He  had  cared  notbic^  for  tb  o  child  at  first,  but  as  it  h:id 
gmwB  older^  and  each  year  oaugbt  hold  of  hia  hand  me  re 
foödly,  as  if  it  feit  a  fnend,  and  lifled  np  to  bim  its  great  soft 
aerioia  eyes,  a  personal  affectiou  for  this  youag  Ufe  wbich  he 
alüoe  protected  grew  slowly  upon  bim  j  and  as  the  boy  became 
ölfier,  and  the  intelligence  and  fancies  of  his  eager  mind  awed 
Bmoo  wliilst  they  be  wilder  ed  hira,  Bruno  Ioved  bim  with  tho 
doeplore  of  a  dark  and  looely  soul,  for  the  wole  thing  in  wbich 
it  makeë  ils  possibiüty  of  redemption  here  and  hereailer. 
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He  sat  on  at  the  honse-door  now,  and  watcbed  the  ninning 
figure  of  the  boy  so  long  as  it  was  in  sight.  When  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  was  reached  and  the  path  turned  under  the  lower 
vines,  he  lost  him  quite,  and  only  knew  that  he  must  still  be 
running  on,  on,  on,  under  all  those  roofs  and  tangle  of  green 


He  was  not  quite  at  ease  about  him.  The  boy  never  com- 
plained;  nay,  if*  qucstioned,  insisted  he  was  happy.  But 
üruno  mistrusted  his  brother,  and  he  doubted  the  peace  of 
that  household.  The  children,  always  groveling  and  scream- 
ing,  greedy  and  jealous,  he  hated.  It  was  not  the  nest  for 
this  young  nightingale, — that  he  feit.  But  he  did  not  see 
what  better  to  do. 

Lippo  held  him  fast  by  his  word ;  and  he  had  no  proof  that 
the  boy  was  really  ill  used.  Sometimes  he  saw  bruises  on  him, 
bat  there  was  always  some  story  of  an  accident  or  of  a  childish 
quarrel  to  account  for  these,  or  of  some  just  punishment,  and 
he,  roughly  reared  himself,  knew  that  boys  needed  such ;  and 
Signa's  Ups  were  mute,  or,  if  they  ever  did  open,  said  only, 
**  They  are  good  to  me," — a  lie  for  which  he  confessed  and 
besought  pardon  on  his  knees  in  the  little  dark  corner  in  the 
Misericordia  church. 

Still  Bruno  was  not  satisficd.  But  what  to  alter  he  knew 
not,  and  he  was  not  a  man  who  could  spare  time  or  acquire 
the  habit  of  holding  communion  with  his  own  thoughts. 

When  the  child  had  quite  gone  out  of  sight,  he  rosé  and 
took  his  sickle  again  and  went  back  to  his  wheat. 

He  seldom  had  any  one  in  to  help  him ;  men  were  careless 
sometimes,  and  split  the  straw  in  reaping,  and  spoiled  it  for 
the  plaiters.  He  generally  got  all  the  wheat  in  between  St. 
John's  day  and  St.  Peter's ;  and  the  barley  he  took  later. 

The  evening  feil  suddenly ;  where  this  land  lies  they  lose 
the  sunset  because  of  the  great  rise  of  the  hills ;  they  see  a 
great  globe  of  fire  dropping  downward,  it  touches  the  purple 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  all  is  night  at  once. 

The  bats  came  out,  and  the  night  kestrils,  and  the  wood 
owls,  and  went  hunting  to  and  fro.  Nameless  melodioua 
sounds  echoed  from  tree  to  tree.  The  cicali  went  to  bed,  and 
the  grill  hummed  about  in  their  stead  ;  they  are  cousins,  onl  j 
one  likes  the  day  and  the  other  the  night.  The  fire-flies 
flitted  faint  and  falling  over  the  fallen  com.     When  the  wheat 
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wëe  reaped  tBeir  day  was  done.  Later  on,  n  fa  int  light  catne 
khove  the  far  Umbrian  hills,^-a  faint  light  in  the  sky  Uke  the 
dawn  ;  then  a  little  longer,  and  out  of  the  light  roso  the  moouj 
a  rouud  world  of  gold  ahlaze  aUive  the  dark,  making  the  tree- 
bougha  thaÈ  crosscd  her  disk  look  black, 

But  Iiniao  looked  at  none  of  it. 
I       He  had  not  eyea  like  Pippa's  child, 

He  stoppcd  and  cut  his  wheat^  lïiying  it  in  ridges  tenderly* 
The  fire-fiiea  put  out  thetr  lightój  because  the  wheat  was  dead, 

But  the  glow-worms  uüder  the  leaves  iu  the  gmsa  shooe  oii ; 
thej  were  pale  and  blue,  and  tliey  eould  uot  daüee  ;  they  tiever 
knew  what  it  was  to  wheel  in  the  air,  or  tü  fi j  so  high  that 
men  took  them  for  stars ;  they  uever  mw  the  tree-tops,  or  the 
ueëts  of  Kawke,  or  the  loftj  magnolia  flowers  j  the  fire-fiiea 
only  could  do  all  that ;  hut  then  the  glow*wornia  lived  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  death  of  the  wheat  was  nothing  to  tbem  j 
tliej  were  worms  of  good  sense,  and  had  holes  in  the  ground. 

They  twinkled  on  the  sod  as  long  as  they  liked,  and  pitied 
i.be  fire-fliea^  burning  tbeiDselves  out  by  soaring  so  tighj  and 
dyiDg  because  their  loves  were  dead. 
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The  cflild  Signa  ran  on  tbrough.  the  soft  gray  nigbt. 

Toto  was  nfraid  of  the  nightj  hut  he— never. 

The  fire-flies  ran  with  liim  along  the  waves  of  the  Btandmg 
eom.  Wheat  was  eut  first  on  the  Bun  niest  land,  and  there 
was  mnüh  atill  left  unrcaped  on  the  lower  grounds, 

■  Oïie  wonders  tliere  are  no  fairies  where  there  are  fire-flies ; 
for  fire-flies  seem  fairies.  Eut  no  fairies  are  found  wliere  the 
Oreek  gods  have  lived.  Frail  Titania  Las  no  place  beside 
Pemeter ;  even  Puek  will  uot  venture  to  rufile  Pau's  sleep ; 
and  where  the  harp  of  Apollo  Cynthserides  was  onee  heard 
Ariel  doea  not  darc  sing  his  soiïg  Cö  the  bees. 

Sïgna  caught  a  fire-fly  in  bis  band  and  watcbed  it  burn  a 
mi  nu  te,  and  then  let  it  loose  agaia,  and  ran  on  his  way. 
He  wifihed  be  could  be  one  of  thenij  up  in  tbe  air  so  high. 
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with  that  light  always  showing  them  all  they  wished  to  know; 
seeing  how  the  owls  lived  on  the  rooft  of  the  towers,  and  how 
the  bees  ruled  their  commonwealth  on  the  top  of  the  acacias, 
and  how  the  snow-blossom  came  out  of  the  brown  magnolia 
spikes,  and  how  the  cypress-tree  made  her  golden  balls,  and 
how  the  stone-pine  added  cubits  to  his  height  so  noiselessly 
and  fasty  and  how  the  clouds  looked  to  the  swallows  that  lived 
80  near  them  on  the  chapel  belfries,  and  how  the  wheat  feit 
when  it  saw  the  sickle,  and  whether  it  was  pained  to  die  and 
leave  the  sun,  or  whether  it  was  glad  to  go  and  still  the  pain 
of  hungry  children.  Oh,  what  he  would  ask  and  know,  he 
thought,  if  only  he  were  a  fire-fly  I 

But  he  was  only  a  little  boy,  with  nothing  to  teach  him  any- 
thing,  and  a  heart  too  big  for  his  body,  and  no  wings  to  nse 
upon,  but  only  feet  to  carry  him,  that  were  oflen  tired,  and 
bruised,  and  weary  of  the  dust. 

So  he  ran  down  towards  the  Lastra,  stumbling  and  going 
slowly,  because  he  was  in  the  dark,  and  also  because  he  was  so 
constantly  looking  upward  at  the  fire-flies  that  he  lost  his  foot- 
ing  many  times. 

Across  the  bridge,  he  turned  aside  and  went  up  into  the 
fields  to  the  right  of  him  before  he  walked  on  to  the  Lastra. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  Lastra  it  is  a  picturesque  and 
broken  country.  On  one  side  is  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
hilly  ground,  green  with  plumes  of  corn,  and  hedges  of  brier- 
rose,  and  tall  rustling  poplars,  and  up  above,  cypresses ;  and 
old  villas  noble  in  decay,  and  monasteries  with  frescoes  crumb- 
ling  to  dust,  and  fortresses  that  are  barns  and  stables  for  cattle, 
and  convent  chapels  whose  solitary  bell  answers  the  bells  of  the 
goats  as  they  graze. 

Signa  ran  up  the  steep  grassy  ways  a  little,  and  through  a 
field  or  two  under  the  canes,  twice  his  own  height,  and  came 
to  a  little  cottage,  much  lower,  smaller,  and  more  miserable  than 
Bruno's  house, — a  cottage  that  had  only  a  few  roods  of  soil 
apportioned  to  it,  and  those  not  very  arable. 

Before  its  door  there  were  several  sheaves  of  corn  lying  on 
the  ground ;  all  its  produce  except  the  few  vegetables  it  yielded. 
The  grain  had  been  cut  the  day  before,  and  was  not  carried  in 
on  account  of  the  day  being  a  holy  one,  for  its  owner  did  not 
venture  to  risk  his  hereafber  as  Bruno  had  dared  to  do. 

The  man  was  sitting  ön  the  stone  bench  outside  his  door, — 
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8  güod  hnmored  fellow,  kzy,  stupide  very  poor,  but  quite  con- 
tented.  He  was  one  of  the  laborers  in  the  gardens  of  a  great 
TÜk  close  bjj  caJled  Giovoli.  He  had  many  children,  aud  wat 
8B  poor  as  it  is  possibïe  to  be  without  bi^ging  on  the  roads. 

"  Where  b  Gcmma  ?'*  ca) led  Signa,  The  man  pointcd  in- 
hm  witk  the  stem  of  hia  pipe, 

"  öüüe  to  bed,  and  Palma  too,  and  I  go  too,  in  a  minute  ai 
Ififls.    Yöu  are  out  late,  Httle  fellow-" 

"I  have  been  with  Bruüo/'  auid  Signa,  unfolding  hiH  cab- 
bagï-Ieaf  and  his  curranta  in  the  starlightj  that  was  beginning 
to  gleam  through  the  deep  shadow  of  the  carly  eTening, 
'^Look,  I  have  brought  these  for  Gemma  [  May  I  mo  in  and 
give  them  to  her  ?    They  are  so  sweet !" 

The  ^rdener,  who  was  called  Sandro  hy  everybody,  his  name 
bebg  Alessandro  iÖanohetti,  nodded  in  assen  t.  He  was  a  good- 
natitred,  idle,  mirthful  soul^  and  eould  never  see  why  Lippo*s 
wife  gbouJd  treat  the  child  so  cruelly ;  he  had  plaguea  enough 
tiitiself,  but  never  beat  them. 

'*  If  Gemnia  be  asleep,  ahe  will  wake  if  there  be  anything 
to  gft,'^  he  said,  with  a  Httle  chnckle :  himself  he  thought 
Mma  worth  a  thoiisand  of  her. 
Signa  ran  iD-dooTS. 

It  was  a  square-built  place,  all  littered  and  untidy  ]  there 
wero  hena  at  roost,  and  garden  refuse,  and  straw,  with  a  kid 
^i  ita  mother  on  it ;  and  a  table,  and  a  bench  or  two,  and  a 
craeifiK  with  a  bough  of  wiUow,  aud  in  the  coruer  a  bed  of 
%  npon  the  floorj  sweet-amelling,  and  fuli  of  dry  flowers. 

Two  chüdrcn  wcre  in  it,  all  hiddeu  in  the  hay,  except  their 
teads  and  the  points  of  their  fcet. 

One  was  dark,  a  little  brown  strong  soft-eyed  childj  and  the 
otlier  was  of  that  curious  fairnesSj  with  the  hair  of  reddened 
gold,  and  the  eyes  like  gümmer  akies^  which  the  old  Go  the 
have  left  here  and  there  in  the  Latin  races,  Both  were 
asleep, 

They  were  like  two  little  amorini  in  any  old  pain  tin  gj  witli 
their  eurving  limbSj  and  thcir  curly  heads,  and  their  rosy 
mouths,  curled  up  in  the  withered  graases ;  the  boy  did  not 
küow  anything  about  thatj  bnt  he  vaguelj  feit  that  it  was 
pretty  to  see  them  lying  so^  juat  as  it  was  to  see  a  cluster  of 
pomegranate-fiowerB  blowing  in  the  sun, 

Signa  stol  e  up  on  tiptoe,  and,  touching  the  cheek  of  the  Mr 
i>  7 
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one  with  a  buncli  of  cnrrants,  laughed  to  see  her  blue  brighl 
ejes  open  wide  on  him  with  a  stare. 

"I  have  brought  you  some  fruit,  Oemma,"  he  said,  and 
tried  to  kias  her. 

"  Give  me  1  give  me  quick  1"  cried  the  little  child,  tumbling 
up  half  erect  in  the  hay,  the  dried  daisies  in  her  crumpled 
cfurls,  and  her  little  bare  chest  and  shoulders  fit  for  a  statue 
of  Cupid.     She  pushed  away  his  lips ;  she  wanted  the  fruit. 

"  If  I  do  not  eat  it  quick,  Palma  will  wake,"  she  whispered, 
and  began  to  crunch  them  in  her  tiny  teeth  as  the  kid  did  iter , 
grasses.     The  dark  child  did  wake,  and  lifted  herself  on  her 
3bow. 

"  It  is  Signa  1*'  she  cried,  with  a  little  coo  of  delight  like  » 
wood-pigeon's. 

"  I  kept  you  no  currants,  Palma  1"  said  Signa,  with  a  end- 
den pang  of  self-reproach.  He  knew  that  he  had  done  un-' 
kindly. 

Palma  looked  a  little  sorrowful.  They  were  very  poor,  and 
never  hardly  tasted  anything  except  the  black  bread  like  the 
dogs. 

^*  Never  mind ;  come  and  kiss  me,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
sigh. 

Signa  went  round  and  kissed  her.  But  he  went  back  to 
Gemma  again. 

"  Good-night,"  he  said  to  the  pretty  white  child  sitting  up 
in  the  hay ;  and  he  kissed  her  once  more.  So  Gemma  was 
kissed  twice,  and  had  the  currants  as  well. 

Palma  was  used  to  that. 

Signa  ran  out  with  a  hardened  conscience.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  unjust ;  but  then  if  he  had  given  any  of  the 
currants  to  Palma,  Gemma  never  would  have  kissed  him  at 
all. 

He  liked  them  both ;  little  things  of  eight  and  nine,  living 
with  their  father  and  their  brothers,  close  to  the  gates  of  the 
great  garden,  low  down  on  the  same  hill  where,  higher,  Lippo's 
sheep  were  kept. 

He  liked  them  both,  having  seen  them  jfrom  babyhood,  and 
paddled  in  the  brook  under  the  poplars  with  them,  and  strung 
them  chains  of  berries,  and  played  them  tunes  on  the  pipes 
he  cut  from  the  reeds.  They  were  both  his  playfellows,  prettj 
Üttle  things,  half  naked,  bare-footed,  fed  by  the  air  aad  Xhi^ 
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mn^  and  tmnl^ïlng  into  lifc,  as  littk  rabbite  do  among  tlie 

Büt  Palma  he  did  not  care  abotit,  and  aboiit  Gemma  he  did. 
Tor  öernma  wiia  a  tlioUÈatid  times  thé  pret  tl  er,  and  Palina 
lord  hbn  always,  tbat  lie  knew  j  bat  of  Gömma  he  never  wafl 

NeverthelesBj  he  knew  he  had  Dot  done  them  justice  about 
tbosB  earniöts,  and  be  wns  sorry  for  it,  as  he  ran  along  tho 
Btmiglit  road  into  the  Lastraj  and  with  one  look  upward  tó  thö 
pteway  that  he  loyed,  thongb  be  could  not  see  tbc  blue  on 
thfi  parapet  be<3aufie  it  was  dark,  be  darted  onward  quiekïy, 
k&t  the  gates  sbould  close  for  the  nïght  and  he  be  pnaiihöi 
and  turned  backward,  and  hurtied  up  the  passage  into  Lippo'a 

Lïppo  llved  iD  a  steep  paved  road  above  the  ancient  Place 
of  Anasj  doee  to  the  open-arched  loggia  of  wbat  used  to  be 
tlie  wöod  mark  et  against  the  southern  gate.  Th  ere  is  üo  great 
beaoty  aboiit  the  place ^  and  yet  it  bas  light  and  shado,  and 
<ïolop,  and  antiquity,  to  charm  a  Pront  or  furni^b  a  Canaletto, 
Tiie  loggia  haa  the  bold  round  archcs  that  most  Orcagna  loTed  j 
^te  walls  have  the  dim,  soft  browna  and  grays  of  age^  witb. 
Öecb  of  color  where  the  fre&eoes  were ;  through  the  gateway 
ti»erc  come  the  oi-carC^,  and  the  mnles,  and  the  berds  of  goata 
down  the  steep  paved  way  ;  there  is  a  quiyer  of  green  Icaves, 
*  breadth  of  blue  sky,  and  at  the  bottom  of  tbc  passage- way 
there  ia  a  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  so  old  that  the 
peopfe  can  teli  you  nothing  of  it ;  you  can  see  the  angels  atill 
with  tllnmined  win  ga,  and  the  Virgin  with  rays  of  gold,  who 
fite  bebind  a  wiek  et  of  gray  woodj  with  a  earven  M  mterlaeed 
Wore  her,  and  quaint  little  doors  that  open  and  fchut ;  hut  of 
i'hö  first  made  it  or  set  it  up  there  for  wor^hipj  they  can  teli 
JDa  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  only  a  bit  af  the  Lastra  that  nobody  sees  except  the 
&ttori  rattlitig  over  the  stones  in  their  light  earts^  or  the  coa- 
tadïnï  going  in  for  their  masters'  letters,  or  now  and  then  a 
Jiüble  driving  to  bis  villa,  and  the  country  folks  coming  for 
justieo  or  for  sentence  to  the  Prcfettura,  But  there  is  beauty 
in  it,  and  poetry;  and  tbc  Madonna  who  sits  behmd  her  little 
gray  gate  hag  eecn  so  much  since  first  the  liliefl  of  llberty  were 
carved  on  the  bold  eaist  gate, 

The  boy'ö  beart  beat  quick  as  he  weat  up  the  ataiii&.    Ho 
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was  brave  in  a  sliy,  silent  way,  and  lie  believed  that  the  angels 
were  very  near,  and  would  help  him  some  day :  still  Nita's 
weighty  arm,  and  the  force  of  her  alder  twigs  or  her  ash  stem, 
were  not  things  to  be  got  rid  of  by  dreaming,  and  the  angels 
were  very  slow  to  come;  no  doubt  because  he  was  not  good 
enough,  as  Signa  thought  sorrowfully.  And  he  had  sent  them 
farther  away  from  him  than  ever  by  that  unjnst  act  about  the 
currants ;  so  that  his  heart  throbbed  fast  as  he  climbed  the 
rickety  stairs  where  the  spiders  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
the  old  scorpions  never  were  frightened  by  a  broom,  which 
made  them  very  happy,  because  scorpions  hate  a  broom,  and 
tnmble  down  dead  at  the  sight  of  one  (cleanliness  having  im- 
measurable  power  over  them)  in  as  moral  an  allegory  as  JBsop 
and  Fontaine  could  ever  have  wished  to  draw. 

Nita  and  all  her  noisy  brood  were  standing  together  over 
the  table,  with  a  big  loaf  on  it,  and  an  empty  bowl,  and  flasks 
of  oil  and  vinegar,  getting  ready  for  supper. 

Lippo  was  down  in  the  street,  playing  dominoes,  and  old 
Baldo  was  sitting  below,  puzzling  out,  by  a  bronze  lamp,  from 
a  book  of  dreams,  some  signs  he  had  had  visions  of  in  a  doze, 
to  see  their  numbers  for  the  tombola. 

"  How  late  you  are,  you  little  plague  I  I  gave  you  till  sun- 
set,''  screamed  Nita,  as  she  saw  him.  ^^And  where  is  the 
salad  ?     Give  me — quick  1" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  stammered  Signa,  timidly.  "  The  salad  ? 
I  forgot  it.     I  am  very  sorry  1" 

"  Sorry ;  and  I  waiting  all  this  time  for  supper  T*  shrieked 
Nita.  '^  Nothing  to  do  but  just  to  cut  a  lettuce  and  somo 
endive  off  the  ground,  and  you  forget  it.  Where  have  you 
been  all  day?*' 

"  With  Bruno." 

"  With  Bruno— of  course  with  Bruno — and  could  not  bring 
a  salad  off  his  land.  The  only  thing  you  had  to  think  of,  and 
we  waiting  for  supper,  and  the  sun  over  the  mountains  more 
than  an  hour  ago,  and  you  stuffed  up  there,  I  warrant,  like  a 
fatting  goose  I" 

"  I  had  some  bread  and  milk,"  said  Signa. 

He  was  trembling  in  all  his  little  limbs ;  he  could  not  help 
this,  they  beat  him  so  often,  and  he  knew  well  what  waa 
coming. 

"And  nothing  else  ?"  screamed  Nita,  for  every  good  thing 
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thEt  went  to  hina  she  cousidered  robbery  and  Tiolenee  done  on 
krowQ  childreD. 

"I  had  fruit;  but  ï  took  it  to  Sandro's  girJSj"  üiid  Signa, 
Teiy  low,  because  he  was  such  a  fooliab  little  fellow  tbat 
neitber  eiample,  nor  execratioQ»  nor  conataüt  itifluence  of 
lying  could  ever  make  lam  tiiiÊmtLfd,  aod  a  tsbïld  ïa  dwaja 
either  utterly  nutrutlilul  or  moat  exaggerately  exact  in  trutrh 
—tb ere  is  nt>  medium  iur  iiiin. 

*'  To  Saodro's  girls  1^ — aiid  not  to  us  I"  screecbed  Nita's  eldcst 
eUüEfhterj  aod  boxed  bim  o  o  tbe  ear. 

'^Yüu  little  beastl"  said  Uiorgio,  tbe  biggeat  boy,  and 
kicked  Kun. 

Totüj  waitirig  for  tbe  signal  of  asaault,  sprang  on  bim  like 
1  catj  aüd  pulled  bis  bair  till  be  tore  soms  curla  out  by  tbe 
rootfl, 

Sïgnra  was  Ycry  pale,  bat  be  never  tnade  sound  or  effort^ 
He  atood  stock-still  and  mutej  and  bore  it.  He  bad  seen  pic- 
hïiea  of  St.  Step  ben  and  St,  Lawrence  and  of  Cbrist, — -and 
they  were  still  and  quiet  alwaja,  letting  tbeir  ene  mi  es  bave 
their  way,  Perhaps,  if  be  was  still  too^  be  thougbtj  it  migbt 
be  fot^yen  to  him^  tb  at  sin  about  tbe  currants. 

Nita,  witb  an  irou  hand,  sent  ber  offspring  off  reeling  to 
thi?ir  places j  and  seized  bim  beraelf  and  atripped  bim. 

He  was  all  bruised  from  tbe  nigbt's  beattng  still ;  but  sbe 
did  not  pauae  for  tb  at-  Sbe  plucked  down  ber  rod  of  alder 
twigs,  and  tbmsbed  bim  till  be  bied  again,  tben  tbrew  bim  into 
tlie  straw  in  tbe  inner  room  beyond^  where  the  boys  slept. 

All  tbe  time  be  was  quite  mute.  Shut  up  io  the  dark  bis 
courage  gave  way  under  tbe  pain,  and  be  burst  out  crying. 

*'  Bear  angelsj  do  not  be  angry  witb  me  any  more,"  he 
prayedj  "and  I  only  did  it  to  mako  Gemma  happy ;  and  they 
beat  me  so  bere;  and  I  ncTor  teil  Bruno." 

But  tbe  angeb,  wkerever  they  aroj  never  now  come  this 
iide  of  tbe  snn^  and  Signa  lay  all  alon^  ^^  the  dark^  atid  got 
no  rest  nor  answer- 

'*  The  ehitarra  will  be  sorry/'  he  thought,  getting  tired  of 
waiting  tor  the  angels. 

He  told  all  bis  Borrowa  and  joys  to  tbe  cbitarra,  and  he  waa 
sure  it  understood,  for  did  it  not  sing  witb  hinij  or  sigh  witb 
bim,  ju8t  ae  bis  beart  taught  it  ? 

**  I  will  teil  the  cbitarra,"  said  Signaj  sobbing  in  bis  straw, 
T» 
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with  a  vague  babyish  dim  sense  of  the  great  trath  that  liii 
art  is  the  only  likeness  of  an  angel  that  the  singer  ever  seai 
onearth. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  little  fellow  had  a  laborious  life  at  the  best  of  times, 
but  he  had  so  grown  up  in  it  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
repine. 

True,  Toto,  the  same  age  as  himself,  and  a  mother*s  darling, 
led  one  just  as  lazj  and  agreeable  as  his  was  hard  «and  over* 
worked.  Toto  sported  in  the  sun  at  pleasure,  played  morafor 
halipence,  robbed  cherry-trees,  slept  through  noon,  devoured 
fried  beans  and  green  almonds  and  artichokes  in  oil,  and  le- 
fused  to  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  any  human  creature  through 
all  his  dirty  idle  days  as  best  beseemed  to  him.  Bat  Signa 
from  the  cradle  up  had  been  taught  to  give  way  to  Toto,  and 
been  taught  to  know  that  the  measure  of  life  for  Toto  was 
golden  and  for  him  was  lead.  It  had  always  been  so  from  the 
first,  when  Nita  had  laid  him  hungry  in  the  hay  to  turn  to 
Toto  fuU  but  screaming. 

Signa,  sent  out  in  the  dark  before  the  sun  rosé,  to  see  to  the 
sheep  on  the  hill,  kept  on  the  hill  winter  and  summer,  if  he 
were  not  sent  higher  to  fetch  things  from  Bruno*s  garden  and 
fields ;  running  on  a  dozen  errands  a  day  for  Baldo  or  Lippo 
or  Nita  ;  trotting  by  the  donkey's  side  with  vegetables  along 
the  seven  dusty  miles  into  the  city,  and  trotting  back  again 
afoot,  because  the  donkey  was  laden  with  charcoal,  er  linen  to 
be  washed,  or  some  other  town  burden  that  Lippo  eamed  a 
penny  by,  fetch  ing  in  for  his  neighbors ;  early  and  late,  in 
heat  and  in  cold,  when  the  south  wind  scorched,  as  when  the 
north  wind  howled,  Signa  was  always  on  his  feet,  doing  this 
and  that  and  the  other.  But  he  had  got  quite  used  to  it,  and 
thought  it  a  wonderful  treat  that  they  allowed  him  to  sing  now 
and  then  for  the  priests,  and  that  he  let  his  voice  loose  as  loud 
as  he  liked  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  fields. 

When  he  went  up  into  these  fields,  and  knew  the  beautiful 
Tuscan  world  in  summer,  the  liberty  and  loveliness  of  it  juado 
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tbn  happy  without  his  knowing  why,  because  the  poetic  temper 
^:»s  iiJi?e  in  him. 

Tbe  jittle  breadths  of  ^rass-knd  white  as  snow  with  a  million 
cups  of  the  earth^creepi  d  g  bï  n  d- weed .  Th  e  y  el  lo  w  w  h  eat  cl  am- 
bering  the  hill-sidc3  and  darkened  to  ruddy  bron  ze  when  the 
TiiiEsshadowa  feil  over  it.  The  midsüiiimer  glory  of  the  tnxs  with 
tlieirblush  flowerstöKsiügamungthe  great  wal  nuts  andthecono- 
^rüppiüg  furs.  The  fig-treea  and  the  apple-treea  flinging  theij 
Umghs  together  in  June  like  childreii  elasping  anna  in  pky, 
The  i^low-worm  lying  iinder  the  moas,  wliile  the  fire-fliea  shotia 
^hh  in  the  leavea.  The  bbie  butterflies  astir  like  living  tom- 
toers  among  the  bearded  barley  and  the  daioty  grace  af  the 
<3ste.  The  little  shallow  brookB  sleeping  in  eun  and  shade  uu- 
<ïer  the  green  caneg,  with  the  drolj  froga  talking  of  the  weather. 
The  ciatua,  that  looks  ho  like  the  dog-rose,  thafc  you  pluck  on  e 
fortJie  other  every  day,  eoTering  the  tough  loose  stoned  and 
crumbliag  walk  with  beauty  so  delicate  you  fear  to  breathe  ou 
it  The  long  turf  pa  tbs  between  the  viiies^  left  for  the  bul- 
loab  to  pass  by  in  vintage- time ^  and  filled  wïth  amethystine 
öDiors  from  clover  and  ivis  and  bugïosa  and  fridJIaria.  The  way- 
lide  cnicifixes  so  bidden  in  coils  of  vine  and  growing  stalks  of 
iniifh4ike  millet  and.  the  swaying  fronds  of  aeaeia  üffsht>ot9 
tliut  you  searce  can  see  the  croös  for  the  foiiage.  The  high 
Mis  that  seem  to  sleep  against  the  sun,  so  still  they  look.  and 
dim  and  drearafulj  with  cl  on  ds  of  olives,  soft  as  mist,  and  flei^ks 
of  white  where  the  niountain  villages  are,  distant  as  far-off 
ftails  of  ships,  and  fullj  like  theinj  of  vague  fancy  and  hope  and 
penis  of  the  past.  All  the;?e  fchings  were  beautiful  to  him,  and 
he  was  very  happy  when  he  went  up  to  Bruno. 

Besidcs,  tb  ia  tall  dark  fellow,  who  si^owled  on  every  one  and 
ehould  have  been  a  brigand,  people  aaid,  was  alwaya  good  to 
htm. 

He  had  to  workj  indeed,  for  Bruno,  to  carry  the  cabbages 
intü  the  town,  to  pump  the  water  frora  the  tanks,  t<)  pitk  the 
insect a  off  the  viues,  to  cut  tbc  distaff-eanes,  to  earry  the  cow 
her  fresh  fodder,  to  do  all  the  many  tbings  that  are  alwaya 
wanting  to  be  done  from  dawn  to  eve  on  a  little  farm.  But 
tUen  Bruno  alwaya  spared  him  half  an  hour  for  bis  lute,  al- 
ways  gave  him  a  good  rneal^  always  let  him  enjoy  himself 
when  he  eould,  and  constantly  interceded  to  get  him  epared 
kbar  QU  k  feasl-day,  and  leave  to  attend  the  communal  school 
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He  did  not  wonder  either  at  Bruno*s  kindness  or  at  the 
other's  unkindness ;  because  children  take  good  and  evil  as  the 
birds  take  rain  and  sunshine.  Bul  it  lightened  the  troubles 
of  his  young  life  and  made  them  bearable. 

He  had  never  wandered  farther  than  the  hills  above  the 
town,  and  sometimes  he  was  sent  with  the  donkey  into  Flor- 
ence ;  that  was  all.  But  the  war-worn  stanch  old  Lastra  is 
enough  world  for  a  child ;  it  would  be  too  wide  a  one  for  an 
historian,  could  all  its  stones  have  tongues. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  it  is  not  what  we  see  but  how  we  see 
that  matters ;  and  Signa  saw  in  his  battle-dinted  world-forsaken 
village  more  things  and  more  meanings  than  a  million  grown- 
up  wanderers  would  have  seen  in  the  width  of  many  countries. 

He  got  the  old  men  to  teil  him  stories  of  it  in  the  great  re- 
publican  centuries ;  the  stories  were  apocryphal,  no  doubt,  but 
had  that  fitness  which  almost  does  as  well  as  truth  in  popular 
traditions,  and,  indeed,  is  truth  in  a  measure.  He  knew  how 
to  read,  and  in  old  muniment  rooms  going  to  decay  in  farm- 
houses  and  granaries  found  tattered  chroniclcs  which  he  could 
spell  out  with  more  or  less  success.  He  knew  all  the  old  tow- 
ers  and  ruined  fortresses  as  the  owls  knew  them.  When  he 
got  a  little  time  to  himself,  which  was  not  very  often,  he  would 
wander  away  up  into  the  high  hills  and  play  his  lute  to  the 
sunny  silence,  and  fancy  himself  a  minstrel  like  those  he  saw 
in  the  illuminations  of  the  vellum  rolls  that  the  rats  ate  in 
many  a  villa  once  a  palace  and  now  a  wine-warehouse,  whose 
lords  had  died  out  root  and  branch.  Wading  knee-deep  in  the 
green  river-water  among  the  canes  and  the  croaking  frogs  that 
the  other  boys  were  fishing  for,  his  shining  eyes  saw  the  broad 
channel  of  the  river  fiUed  with  struggling  horses  and  fighting 
men,  as  they  told  him  it  had  been  in  the  old  days  when  Cas- 
truccio  had  forded  it  and  Ferruccio  had  ridden  over  it  with  his 
lances. 

It  was  all  odds  and  ends  and  waifs  and  strays  of  most  im- 
perfect knowledge  that  he  got,  for  every  one  was  ignorant 
around  him,  and  though  the  people  were  proud  of  their  his- 
tory,  they  so  mixed  it  up  with  grotesque  invention  and  dis- 
torted  hyperbole  that  it  was  almost  worthless.  Still,  the  little 
that  he  knew  made  the  old  town  beautiful  to  him  and  vener- 
able  and  most  wonderful,  as  Troy,  if  he  could  see  it  entire, 
would  seem  to  a  Hellenic  scholar.    His  little  head  was  full  of 
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:eate  and  ^lonons  fancïeSj  aa  he  pattered  on  hm  bare  browo 
feet  beside  the  donkey  uoder  tbe  gateways  of  thij  Lastra ; — 
tbe  west  one  witb  ita  circlet  of  aaure  where  the  monochromö 
üsed  to  be,  and  its  cbasm  of  green  where  tbe  ivy  and  bushes 
^w  \  and  tbe  eaat  one  witb  ita  great  etone  sbields,  and  ita 
yaffiïing  depth  of  areb.  and  its  warders*  tuirets  on  tbe  roof. 
He  was  Bo  absorbed  in  tbinking  tbat  lie  would  soraetimes  never 
m  the  tumips  jump  out  of  tbe  pannierSj  or  tbc  cbeatnuta  Bbake 
out  of  tbe  sacks  on  tbe  donkey's  back,  and  Nita  would  beat 
bim  till  he  was  blue  for  Icaving  tbera  rol i ing  in  tbe  Lastra 
streetSj — to  be  pua^lin^  abont  old  color  on  tbe  tops  of  gates, 
wbn  the  blessed  Tcgetables  were  flying  boae  Hke  mad  thinga 
m  the  itonee  I — it  was  cnough  to  c^l  down  tbe  instant  judg- 
ïüent  of  HeavcD,  sbo  averred. 

Those  glcama  of  blue  on  the  battlements,  what  use  were 
tky?  and  as  for  tbe  cbnda — ^thej  were  alwaya  holding  off 
^]im  they  were  wauted,  and  ooming  down  when  rain  was  min. 
But  as  for  turni|>fi  and  beans — about  their  preciousness  tbere 
<Jould  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  And  ebe  üiugbt  tbe  priorij 
of  tbe  claims  of  tbe  soup-pot  witb  a  tbick  cudgel,  as  the  world 
teüches  it  to  tbe  poet  Tbe  poet  often  learna  the  lesson,  and 
pm  bis  conscience  in  to  atew,  as  if  it  were  au  onion ;  fi^uding 
pbiloeopby  will  bake  no  bread. 

But  no  beatiug  oould  eure  Signa  of  lookiug  at  tbe  frescoes, 
aod  bearing  tbe  angels  singing  in  tbe  olouda  above, 

Signa  was  not  aa  otber  cbildren  were.  To  Nita  be  seemed 
more  foolisb  and  more  wortblesa  than  anj  of  tbenij  aad  sbe 
^eepised  bim. 

"ïou  cannot  beat  tbe  gates  down  nor  the  clouds/*  said 
Signa,  wben  she  thrasbed  bim  ;  and  tbat  comforted  him.  But 
eut'h  au  aoswer  seemed  to  Nita  tbe  very  pertinacy  of  tbe 
Kvü  One  binjself 

'^  He  was  an  obstinate  little  be^t,"  said  Nita,  "  and  if  it 
were  not  for  tbat  balf  of  Bruno's  land— " 

But  he  was  not  obstinate.  He  only  stret<ïbed  towards  tbe 
light  he  saw-  m  tbe  plant  in  the  celkr  will  stretch  througb  tho 

Tens  of  milMoDs  of  little  peasaots  come  to  the  birtb,  and 
grow  up  and  bccome  men,  and  do  tbe  daily  bidding  of  tbe 
Trcrld,  and  work  and  die^  and  baire  no  more  of  soul  or  God- 
bead  in  them  tban  tbe  grains  of  sand,     But  bere  and  tbere, 
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vrith  no  lot  different  firom  his  fellows,  one  is  bom  to  (iream  and 
muse  and  struggle  to  tbe  sun  of  higher  desires,  and  the  world 
calls  such  a  one  Burns,  or  Hajdn,  or  Oiotto,  or  Shakspeare, 
or  whatever  name  the  fierce  light  of  fame  may  bum  upon  and 
make  iridescent. 

Some  other  relaxations  and  enjoyments  too  the  child  found ; 
and  here  and  there  people  were  good  to  him ;  women  for  tbe 
sake  of  his  pretty  innocent  face,  with  the  cloud  of  dusky  gold 
of  hair  half  over  it  always,  and  priests  for  the  sake  of  his 
voice,  which  gave  such  beauty  to  their  services  when  any  thing 
great  happened  to  demand  a  full  ceremonial  in  their  dark, 
quiet,  frescoed  sanctuaries  scattered  under  the  hills  and  on 
them.  Indeed,  Lippo  would  have  taken  him  into  the  city, 
and  made  money  of  his  singing  in  the  great  churches  at  Easter 
time,  or  on  Ascension  Day,  or  in  Holy  Week  at  the  grand 
ceremonies  of  Rome.  But  of  that  Bruno  would  never  hear. 
He  set  his  heel  down  on  the  ground  with  an  oath. . 

"  Sell  your  soul,  if  you  please,  and  the  devil  is  fooi  enough 
to  pay  for  it,"  he  said,  "  but  you  shall  never  sell  the  throat  of 
Pippa's  child  like  any  trapped  nightingale's." 

Poor  Lippo  sighed  and  yielded ;  it  was  one  of  those  things 
in  which  his  own  good  sense  and  calm  wisdom  had  to  let  them- 
selves  be  overbome  by  his  brother's  impetuous  unreason.  The 
churches — even  the  great  ones — pay  but  a  few  pence ;  it  was 
not  worth  while  risking  for  a  few  coppers,  or  an  uncertain 
future,  that  lucrative  "  half  of  my  half"  off  the  rich  fields  and 
vine-paths  of  the  Artimino  mountain. 

So  Signa  sang  here  and  there,  a  few  times  in  the  year,  in 
the  little  choirs  about  the  Lastra,  for  nothing  at  all  but  the  love 
of  it,  and  in  the  Holy  Week  sang  in  the  church  of  the  Mis- 
ericordia,  where  one  of  his  chief  haunts  and  sweetest  pleasures 
was  found  at  all  times. 

It  is  the  only  church  within  the  Lastra  walls,  the  parish 
church  being  outside  upon  the  hills,  and  very  little  used.  It 
is  a  small  place,  gray  and  grim  of  exterior,  with  its  red  curtain 
hanging  down  much  worn,  and  having,  within,  its  altar-piece 
by  Cimabue,  only  shown  on  high  and  holy  feasts ;  no  religioua 
building  in  this  country,  however  lowly,  is  quite  without  some 
treasure  of  the  kind. 

The  little  edifice  fills  to  overflowing  at  high  mass,  and  the 
people  stand  on  the  steps  and  in  the  street,  and  the  sound  of 
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tiie  cbanting  and  the  smoke  of  tKe  iocense  and  the  tinkle  of 
Üie  littie  bclb  come  out  on  to  the  air  over  the  bowed  headsj 
and  ïïith  them  there  iningle  iill  i^weet  common  couütrj  soanda^ 
from  blsiting  sheep,  and  ruBhiüg  windst  and  watch^doga  bay- 
iflgafar  off,  and  heaving  ropes  grating  boats  againat  the  bridge  ; 
aitd  ihe  people  murmur  the  ir  prayers  in  the  sun  and  bow  and 
heel  and  go  home  comforted,  if  thcy  know  not  very  well  whj 
tkey  itre  so. 

ibüve  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  led  up  to  by  a  woeden  stair- 
cast,  there  are  the  rooms  of  the  Praternity  te  whkh  all  good 
aen  atid  tme  belong  for  the  leve  of  the  poor  and  the  service 
of  heaven, — -rooms  divided  iuto  little  eellsj  each  with  the  bkck 
robeö  atid  masfc  of  a  brother  of  the  order  in  it ;  and  bhick- 
lettered  Unes  of  Scripture  above^  and  the  cross  bones  of  dc^th  j 
and  closets  whore  the  embroidered  banners  are,  and  the 
flacred  thinga  for  holy  offices,  and  the  black  vel  vet  pall  with  ita 
memento  mori  and  ito  golden  skulla,  that  covers  eaeh  brother 
oa  Hs  last  travel  to  his  latest  rest. 

Here,  in  the  stillness  and  the  silence^  with  these  symbols  of 
ieath  everywhere  around,  there  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  dull 
longless  church  a  man  who,  in  his  day^  had  been  a  carelesa 
Waüdermg  ainger,  loving  his  art  honestly,  thongh  himself  one 
&f  tke  lowltest  of  her  servit^jrs. 

Bora  in  the  Laatra,  with  a  sweet  voioe  and  nn  untrained  love 
of  ïiarmonj,  his  tastes  had  led  him  to  wan  der  away  frora  it 
lud  join  one  of  the  troops  of  muaieians  who  make  the  chance 
ttuüfmniea  in  the  many  small  theatres  that  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  Italian  towns  which  lie  out  of  the  great  bighwaya,  and  are 
Iiardly  known  hy  name,  except  in  their  own  commune.  He  bad 
üever  risen  high  in  hh  prüfessiooj  tliough  a  fiivorite  in  the 
little  citiea,  but  had  always  wandered  about  from  seüson  to 
«easoo^  from  play house  to  play house ;  and  in  the  middle  waj 
of  bis  career  a  drenching  in  a  rain -storm,  after  a  burning  day, 
bad  made  his  throat  mute  and  elosed  his  BÏDging  life  forever. 

lie  had  returned  to  hia  birthplace,  and  there  joining  the 
Misericsordia,  had  become  organist  and  sacristan  to  their  church 
ih  the  Lastra,  and  had  stayed  in  those  offices  some  thirty  years, 
icd  now  was  over  seventy  ;  a  silentj  timid  old  creatnre  usuallj, 
hu  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  liking  not  hing  botter  than  to  recall 
ibe  dajs  of  hia  wan  der  inga  as  a  singcT,  or  to  lingor  over  the  keya 
of  his  old  organ  with  some  world-forgotten  seore  before  him. 
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There  was  little  scope  for  his  fondness  for  melódy  in  tlM 
Lastra.  It  was  only  in  Holy  Week  that  he  oould  arrange  any 
choral  service ;  or  once  in  two  or  three  years,  perhaps,  there 
would  come  such  a  chance  for  him  as  he  had  had  on  that  day 
of  Corpus  Domini  when  the  bishop's  visit  had  brought  about 
an  unusual  greatness  of  ceremonial. 

At  all  other  times  all  he  could  ever  do  was  to  play  a  few 
symphonies  or  fugues  at  high  mass,  and  if  any  village  child 
had  a  great  turn  for  melody,  teach  it  the  little  science  that  he 
knew,  as  he  taught  Signa, — who  was  so  docile  a  pupil  that  he 
would  have  knelt  in  happy  obedience  to  the  whip  which  St 
Gregory  bought  for  his  scholars,  only  he  never  would  have 
merited  it  for  the  transgression  of  singing  out  of  time. 

The  stillness,  the  sadness,  the  seclusion,  where  no  sound 
came  unless  it  were  some  tolling  bell  upon  the  hills,  the  mel- 
ancholy  associations  of  the  place,  which  all  spoke  of  pain,  of 
eflFort,  of  sorrow,  of  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  wam- 
ings  of  the  grave,  all  these  fostered  the  dreamful  temper  of  the 
boy,  and  the  thoughtfulness  which  was  beyond  his  years,  and 
he  passed  many  a  happy  tranquil  hour  singing  over  to  him- 
self,  or  trying  to  reproduce  upon  his  lute,  as  best  he  might, 
themes  of  the  musicians  of  earlier  generations — ^from  the 
fugues  of  Meruia — from  the  airs  of  Zingarelli — ^from  the 
Stabat  Mater  of  Jedi — from  the  Benedictus  of  Jomelli — ^from 
the  Credo  of  Perez — from  the  Cantata  of  Porpora — ^knowing 
nothing  of  their  names  or  value,  but  finding  out  their  melo- 
dies  and  meanings  by  sheer  instinct. 

Luigi  Dini,  whom  every  one  called  Gigi,  had  many  a  crabbed 
old  score  and  fine  sonata  and  cantata  copied  out  by  his  own 
hands,  and  the  child,  having  been  taught  his  notes,  had  grown 
able  to  find  his  way  in  this  labyrinth,  and  piek  out  beautiM 
things  from  the  dust  of  ages  by  ear  and  instinct,  and  make  them 
all  his  own,  as  love  appropriates  whatever  it  worships ;  and  he 
never  knew,  as  he  went  over  the  stones  of  the  Lastra  with  the 
donkey,  and  woke  the  people  in  their  beds  with  his  clear  voice, 
whilst  all  was  dark  and  only  he  and  the  birds  were  astir,  that 
when  he  was  singing  the  great  Se  circa,  ce  disce,  or  the  mighty 
Misero  pargoletto,  or  the  delicious  Qttelli-ld,  or  the  tender 
Deh  signora !  he  was  giving  out  to  the  silent  street,  and  the 
driving  echoes,  and  the  w^^ening  flush  of  day,  airs  that  had 
been  the  rapture  of  the  listening  world  a  century  before. 
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Gn?e  GregDTiaïi  mebdtes  ;  Laadi  of  ihe  Florentïne  laudieti 
of  the  Middle  A^ea  \  hjiutis  fromthe  ni on oateriee,  modeled  on 
tlie  old  Greek  traditioüöj  with  '*  the  tiote  the  skTe  of  the  word ;" 
all  thiögs  simpk,  pure,  aud  old  filled  the  inaiiuscnpts  of  the 
lacmfcy  like  anti  que  jewela.  Signa,  very  3ittle,  vcrj  ignorant, 
Tieiy  telplesê,  etrayed  aroong  them  coDfueed  and  unconscioua 
of  ih&  Talue  of  the  things  he  played  with  ;  and  yet  got  tlie  good 
out  of  them  and  feit  their  richncBS  and  waa  nourished  on  tha 
ilren^h  of  tkeni,  and  ran  away  to  them  at  every  stolen  mo 
ment  that  he  oould,  while  Luigi  Bini  stood  hy  and  lieten ed, 
and  was  moved  at  the  wondeHul  instinct  of  the  child,  aü  the 
KdtaanH  wcre  moved  at  the  young  Mozart's  einging  of  the 
Allégri  requiem, 

Mueic  was  io  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  the  ehild  ;  bis  feet 
moved  to  it  oyer  the  dusty  roads,  his  heavy  hurdens  were  light- 
eptd  by  it,  and  when  they  öeolded  him,  often  he  did  uot  bear 
— thmi  were  so  many  voices  s inging  to  liim, 

Wh  ere  did  the  voicee  come  from  ?  He  did  not  know ;  onlj 
he  heard  them  when  he  lay  awake  in  tlie  straw  beside  the  othe? 
tw^B,  with  the  stars  ghining  through  tbc  unglaaed  windowa  of 
the  roof;  aa  he  beard  them  wben  tbe  hot  notm  was  biigbt  and 
iülion  the  bill-top  where  he  etrayed  all  alone  with  bis  sheep. 

One  day  he  fonnd  tbe  magical  voiccs  shut  np  in  a  little 
brown  prison  of  wood,  as  a  great  sonl  ere  now  bas  heen  pent 
in  a  raean  little  bodj^ — one  day^  a  wonderful  day,  after  whicb 
ail  the  world  ebanged  for  bim. 

Id  a  little  shop  in  tbe  Lastra  by  tbe  Porta  Fiorentino  tb  ere 
was  a  violiD  for  Mie, — a  violin  in  pear-wood.  with  a  shell  inlaid 
ïipon  its  case,  and  reputed  to  be  yery,  very  old. 

Tonino,  tbe  locksmitb  and  tinman,  bad  it,  So  many  yearH 
befnre  tb  at  he  Cüuld  not  count  thetn,  a  lodger  had  lefl  it  with 
him  in  default  of  rent,  and  never  had  gone  back  for  it.  The 
violin  lay  neglected  in  the  dust  of  an  old  cnpboard.  One  day 
a  peddler  bad  spied  it  and  offered  ten  franes  for  it,  Tonino 
said  to  bimselfj  if  a  peddler  would  ^ive  that,  it  must  be  wortb 
foiir  tiuies  the  sum  at  least j  and  put  it  in  bis  window  with  bia 
old  keys  and  hia  new  aaneepans,  and  his  aneient  loeks  and  bia 
ipick-and-apan  hright  coffee-potSj^ — a  little  old  dusky  window 
just  with  in  the  tall  east  gateway  of  tbe  Lastra,  wbere  the 
great  poplars  tbrow  their  weieome  shadow  across  tbe  sunny 
road< 
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Signa  going  on  an  errand  there  one  day  and  left  alone  in 
the  shop  took  it  up  and  began  to  make  the  strings  sound,  not 
knowing  how,  but  finding  the  nnisic  out  for  hhnself,  as  Pascal 
found  the  science  of  mathematics,  and  Wiertz  the  art  of 
engraving. 

When  Tonino  entered  his  workshop,  with  a  pair  of  hot 
pincers  in  his  hand,  he  was  frightened  to  death  to  hear  the 
sweetest  sounds  dancing  about  tho  air  like  butterflies,  and 
when  he  discovered  that  the  child  was  playing  on  his  precious 
violin  that  the  peddler  would  have  given  ten  francs  for,  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  kiss  the  child  for  being  so  clever  or 
whether  to  pinch  him  with  the  red-hot  nippers  for  his 
impudence.  Anyhow,  he  snatched  the  violin  from  him  and 
put  it  in  the  window  again. 

A  thing  that  could  make  so  sweet  a  noise  must  be  worth 
doublé  what  he  thought. 

So  he  put  a  price  of  forty  francs  upon  it,  and  stuck  it  among 
his  tins,  hoping  to  sell  it :  dealers  or  gentlefolks  came  some- 
times  up  and  down  the  Lastra,  seeing  if  there  were  any  pretty 
or  ancient  thing  to  buy,  for  the  people  have  beautiful  old 
work  very  oflen  in  lace,  in  majolica,  in  carvings,  in  missals,  in 
repoTisséy  in  copper,  and  can  be  cheated  out  of  these  with  an 
ease  that  quite  endears  them  to  those  who  do  it. 

A  few  people  looked  at  Tonino's  violin,  but  no  one  bought 
it ;  because  the  right  people  did  not  see  it,  or  because  it  was 
an  old  violin  without  any  special  grace  of  Cremona  or  value 
of  Bologna  on  its  case.  As  it  lay  there  in  the  window  among 
the  rusty  iron  and  the  shining  tin  things,  with  the  dust  drift- 
ing  over  it,  and  the  flies  buzzing  about  its  strings,  Signa  saw 
it  twenty  times  a  week,  and  sighed  his  little  soul  out  for  it  1 

Oh,  the  unutterable  wonder  locked  up  in  that  pear>wood 
case  I  oh,  the  deep  undreamed-of  joys  that  lay  in  those  mute 
strings  I 

The  child  thought  of  nothing  else.  After  those  murmurs 
of  marvelous  meanings  that  had  come  to  him  when  touching 
that  strange  thing,  he  dreamed  of  it  by  day  and  night.  The 
lute  was  dear  to  him ;  but  what  was  the  power  of  the  lute 
beside  those  heights  and  depths  of  sound  that  this  unknown 
creature  could  give  ? — for  a  living  creature  it  was  to  him,  as 
much  as  was  the  redbreast  or  thrush. 

Only  to  touch  it  again  !  just  once  to  touch  it  again  I 
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He  beo^ged  and  prayed  Tonino ;  but  the  tinniaii  waa  inex^ 
orabie,  He  oould  not  risk  his  bit  gf  propertj  in  such  bLibyish 
bands.  True^  tbe  cbild  had  made  tb  e  luusio  juinp  out  of  it ; 
hi  that  mlgbt  hayc  been  au  accideütj  and  wbo  could  tcU  that 
another  time  be  would  not  break  it, — a  little  beggar^s  brat  llke 
tkt,  without  people  to  pay  for  it  if  any  daoia^e  were  done  ? 

'^Grive  me  mj  forty  franea,  and  you  shall  hiivc  it,  picci- 
nm"  Tonino  would  Bay,  with  a  grin,  knowing  tbat  be  might 
18  wdl  tdl  tlie  ebUd  to  briag  him  down  the  star-duat  from 
tlie  ftkies, 

Signa  would  go  away  with  bia  little  head  bung  down,  the 
loogiugfor  tbe  violia  possesaitig  him  with  a  one  idea — a  paasion. 
lil  llie  youag  cbild  witb  wbom  geniua  ia  bom  ita  vague  tumul- 
tiiotis  deair6ïi  work  without  hia  knowiag  what  it  is  that  aik 
Kb, 

The  ebildren  laughed  at  him,  the  old  people  scolded  him, 
Kita  beat  bim,  Bruno  even  grew  im patiënt  witb  him  becauso 
be  was  alway3  sigbing  for  an  old  fiddle,  that  it  was  aa  absurd 
for  him  to  dream  of  aa  if  it  were  a  kïng's  aword  or  a  qnecn'a 
pearla. 

*'Ah  if  be  were  not  lazy  and  tireaome  enough  as  it  is!" 
^d  Nita,  boring  his  ears  soundly,  wben  she  went  by  one 
evening  and  caught  bim  leauing  against  Tonino*s  casement, 
>ad  loöking  witb  longing,  pitifiil,  arden t  eyes  at  the  treasure 
ifl  ite  pear-wöod  ehelL 

Aftcr  a  time  the  cbild,  shy  and  prond  in  temper,  grew 
afihamed  of  his  own  enthuaiasm,  and  bid  it  from  the  others, 
^nd  aever  any  more  tried  to  iwfbcn  Tooino^s  heart  and  get 
ieave  to  touch  that  magical  bow  again, 

Bruno  thought  he  bad  forgotten  it^  and  waa  glad.  The 
vioÜD  lay  with  the  met^il  pota  and  the  rufity  locks,  and  no  one 
boaght  it.  Signa  wben  he  had  to  go  past  on  an  errand 
through  tbe  ga  te  to  Castagnolo,  or  Santa  Maria  del  Greve, 
ot  aDy  other  eastward  vil  lage,  tried  not  to  look  at  the  brown 
ehining  wood  that  tbe  wasps  and  the  mosquitoes  were  hum- 
öiing  over  at  their  wilL  But  be  longcd  for  it  tbe  more  be- 
<^aé  he  kept  the  longing  BÜent  and  had  no  chance  of  ever 
feeliag  ibose  keys  of  enchantment  uu  der  his  little  fingers,  A 
tiiia»  repressed  grows. 

He  would  lie  awako  at  night  thinking  of  tbc  violin ;  if  it 
Iwd  Dot  been  m  wickcd  he  would  have  stolen  somcthiug  to 
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buy  it  with ;  some  days  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  keep  himself 
from  stealing  it  itself. 

One  bright  aflenioon  in  especial,  when  every  one  was  at  a 
marionnette  show  in  the  square,  and  he  had  come  back  very 
foot-sore  from  the  city,  and  passing  saw  Tonino*s  place  was 
empty  and  the  old  lattice  window  was  open  and  the  sun's  rays 
feil  across  the  violin,  it  would  have  been  the  work  of  a  second 
to  put  his  hand  in,  and  draw  it  out,  and  run  off — anywhere^-^ 
anywhere — ^what  would  it  have  mattered  where,  tf  only  he 
had  carried  all  that  music  with  him  ? 

For  genius  is  fanaticism ;  and  the  little  barefoot  hungrj 
fellow,  running  errands  in  the  dust,  had  genius  in  him,  anJ' 
was  tossed  about  by  it  like  a  small  moth  by  a  storm. 

To  run  away  and  wander  with  the  violin  to  talk  to  him 
wherever  he  might  go : — the  longing  to  do  this  tortured  him 
80  that  he  clasped  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  fled — without 
it — ^as  fast  as  his  feet  could  take  him. 

To  see  it  lying  dumb,  when  at  a  touch  it  would  say  such 
beautiful  things  to  him  I — he  ran  on  through  the  gateway  and 
down  the  road  with  the  burning  temptation  pursuing  him  as 
prairie  flames  a  frightened  fawn. 

If  any  one  had  had  it  who  could  have  made  it  speak,  he 
would  not  have  minded ;  but  that  it  should  lie  mute  there — 
useless — lost — hurt  him  with  a  sharper  pain  than  Nita's  hazel 
rods  could  deal. 

"  Oh,  Gremma — almost  I  stole  it !"  he  gasped,  panting  and 
breathless  with  the  horror  of  himself,  as  he  stumbled  up 
against  the  pretty  child  on  the  green  strip  that  runs  under 
the  old  south  wall,  where  the  breaches  made  by  the  Spanish 
assaults  are  filled  in 'with  ivy,  and  the  ropemakers  walk  to  and 
fro,  weaving  their  strands  under  the  ruined  bastions. 

Gemma  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth  and  looked  at  him. 

"Why  not  quite?"  she  said.  Gemma  had  stolen  many 
things  in  her  day,  and  had  always  been  forgiven  because  she 
was  so  pretty. 

"  Oh,  Gemma,  I  did — so  nearly  !"  he  murmured,  unheed 
ing  her  answer  in  the  confusion  of  his  own  new  stricken  sense 
of  peril  and  escape. 

"  Was  it  to  eat?"  said  Gemma. 

"Toeat?" 

He  echoed  her  words  without  knowing  what  he  said.    Twa 
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^rüat  teara  wcre  rolling  down  hla  (iheeks.  He  waa  so  grat-efuJ 
that  atretigtli  for  re^^iötanee  had  be«n  given  him ;  and  jet  he 
wa3  thiükiag  of  a  iong*  of  the  couDtry  to  a  Itito,  whitjli 
siDgs  of  how  lts  owner  would  güd  it^  strings  and  wande r  with 
it  evea  as  far  as  Rome,^ — mountains  and  rocka  inclmiug  before 
lts  Bilirer  sounds. 

If  only  he  eould  have  that  beautifiil  strango  thïngj  ho 
thöught,  how  he  would  roam  the  World  over,  fearing  nothing, 
or  how  happy  he  would  lie  down  among  the  iheep  and  the 
plnea^  forever  making  mus  ie  to  the  winda. 

*'  Why  did  you  not  take  it^  if  nobody  was  by  to  aee?"  said 
Gemma. 

*'  Ohp  dear,  Lt  ia  wicked  to  thieTe/'  said  Signa,  droarily^ — 
"  wicked,  you  know,  and  mean," 

Geninaa  put  out  her  lower  lip. 

*'  If  no  one  knowa^  it  b  all  right,"  ahe  said,  with  aecurato 
peteeption  of  the  world'a  Standard  of  virtue, 

Signa  sighéd  heavüy,  hla  head  hung  dowa  ;  he  hardly  heard 
her  j  he  was  thiuking  of  the  vioüii*  ' 

'^  Yöu  are  a  mammamia,"  said  Gemma,  wïth  eaïm  scoruj 
meaning  he  was  a  baby  and  very  sdly.  "  Whea  I  wish  to  do 
athing,  l  do  it'* 

"  But  JOU  do  very  wrong  things  aometimes." 

Geninia  shmgged  her  httle  white  ahouldera  up  to  her  ears* 

*'  It  is  nic^  to  dü  wrong,"  ahe  aaidj  placidlj. 

"  Tbey  sa^  tb  inga  are  wrong,  you  know/'  she  added,  after 
a  pause.     ^^  But  that  is  only  Co   keep  ua  quiet,     It  is  all 

They  ca! led  her  stupid,  but  she  noticod  many  facts  and 
drew  many  conolusiona.  Tiiia  was  one  of  them ;  and  it  waa 
idike  agreeable  to  her  and  uaseful.  She  was  a  naughty  ehild, 
bïit  was  naughty  with  logic  and  success. 

•'If  only  be  would   let  me    touch    it  once/'  murmured 


Le  tui  (iordc^  bi  pcissona  in  do  rare  l 

Lo  tDimcio  dlvonti  una  faDciulla ! 

E  doTB  io  yada  ti  j*osso  me  nare 

Cb'  io  ti  pos^ao  men  ar  da  qui  a  Eoma 

M  QiDuti  e  sassi  t  'abbeanio  a  inch  in  are  !'' 
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Gemma,  finding  him  sucli  bad  company,  went  away  hop- 
ping  on  one  foot  and  wondering  why  boys  were  such  silly 
creatures. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  one  of  the  ropemakers  kindly 
to  the  boy.  "  Do  you  want  to  see  the  puppetshow  that  camA 
in  this  morning  ?     Here  is  a  copper  bit  if  you  do.* 

Signa  put  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that.  You  are  very  good,  but  it  is  not 
that." 

"  Take  what  you  can  get  another  time,"  said  the  ropemaker, 
offended,  and  yet  glad  that  his  too  genereus  offer  had  been 
repulsed  by  him. 

"  What  an  ass  you  are  I  The  puppets  are  splendid,"  hissed 
Toto,  who  was  near,  and  who  had  spent  an  hour  in  the  fore- 
noon,  squeezed  between  the  tent-pegs  of  the  forbidden  para- 
dise,  flat  on  his  stomaxïh,  swallowing  the  dust.  "  They  are 
half  an  arm's  length  high,  and  there  are  three  kings  in  it,  and 
they  murder  one  another  just  like  life — so  beautiful  1  You 
might  have  taken  the  money,  surely,  and  given  it  to  me.  I 
shail  teil  mother;  see  then  if  you  get  any  fritters  for  a 
week  I" 

"  I  did  not  want  to  see  the  puppets,"  said  Signa,  wearily, 
and  walked  away. 

It  was  late  in  the  day ;  he  had  worked  hard  running  into 
the  city  and  back  on  an  errand ;  he  was  tired  and  listless  and 
unhappy. 

As  he  went,  thinking  of  the  violin,  by  the  walls,  not  noticing 
where  his  steps  took  him,  he  passed  a  little  group  of  strangers. 
They  were  travelcrs  who  had  wandered  out  there  for  the  day. 
One  of  them  was  reading  in  a  book,  and  looked  up  as  tho 
child  passcd. 

"  What  a  pity  the  Lastra  is  forgotten  by  the  world !"  the 
reader  said  to  his  companions :  he  was  thinking  of  the  many 
memories  which  the  old  castello  shuts  within  her  walls  as 
manuscripts  are  shut  in  coffers. 

Signa  heard,  and  flushed  with  pain  up  to  the  curls  of  his 
flying  hair. 

He  said  nothing,  for  he  was  shy,  and,  besides,  was  never 
very  sure  that  people  would  not  take  him  to  Nita  for  a  thrash- 
ing;  they  so  often  did.  But  he  went  on  his  way  with  a 
Bwelling  heart.     It  hurt  him  like  a  blow.     To  ethers  it  was 
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only  a  sma]l,  ancieist,  desolate  place  filled  witb  poor  people^ 
but  to  him  it  was  as  Zion  to  the  Hebrew  cliildren. 

"  If  I  tOTuld  be  very  great,  if  I  could  write  beautiful  thinga 
BS  Pergolesi  did,  and  all  the  world  heard  them  and  treasured 
them,  then  praising  me,  thcy  would  remember  the  Lastr%"  ba 
tbottghl. 

A  dim,  sweet,  inipoasible  ambition  eotered  into  hiiHj  for  the 
first  time ;  the  ambition  of  a  chÜd,  gorgeous  and  vap:^^,  and 
out  of  all  reaJme  of  llkelihood ;  viüiona  all  full  of  gold  aüd 
cobr^  with  no  perapeetive  or  reality  ubout  them,  Üke  a  picture 
of  the  twelfth  eentury,  in  which  he  saw  himseif,  a  man  grown, 
laurebcrowned  and  whito-rohedj  brought  iüto  tb  e  Laatm,  m 
the  old  saeristan  told  him  Petrarca  wtis  taken  intö  Rome  ;  with 
the  rajs  of  the  sun  of  bis  fame  gilding  ita  ancierit  waja,  whilsfc 
&11  Itdy  chanted  his  melodies  and  aJl  the  earth  echoed  hia 
mame. 

^'  li'  I  could  hut  be  what  Pergolesi  waa  T'  be  tbought, 

Pergolesi  wbo  conBumed  bis  soul  in  pnsons,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

But  then  ho  knew  nothing  of  tb  at ;  he  only  tncw  that  Per 
goleai  was  ^  great  dead  creaturcj  whoae  name  was  written  on 
the  scores  of  the  Stabat  and  the  Salve  Regina  whicb  he  loTed  as 
he  loved  the  roll  of  thunder  and  the  rosé  of  sunrise  ]  and  he 
knew  tbat  h  was  he  who  had  written  that  ^^  Se  circa  se  disce/' 
whicb  be  had  learned  in  the  dusky  organ-loft  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  j  that  song  in  wbich  the  great  poet  and  the  great  musi- 
cian  together  poured  fbrth  tb  e  passion  of  a  divine  despair,  the 
passion  which,  in  its  deepest  woe  and  higbest  pain,  tbinks  but 
of  saving  the  creature  that  it  suffers  ibr : 

"All  Uü\  iï  gran  dimle 
ÏToa  darlepor  mol" 

He  did  not  know  anythiog  ahout  him,  but  looked  up  at  the 


iun,  which  waa 


fiinking 


downward  faintly  in    the  dreamy 


warmth  of  the  palc-green  west^  and  wondered  where  Pergoleai 
was,  beyond  those  rmlros  of  light,  tbose  beams  of  glory  ? 

WaÉ  he  chanting  the  Salve  Kegina  there  ? 

Between  him  and  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  etood  the 
little  figure  of  Oemma,  bet  hair  all  aflamc  with  the  light, — 
hair  like  Titian's  Magdalen  and  SI  ave  and  Yenus,  üke  the 
bair  tbat  Eronzino  has  given  to  the  Angel  who  bringa  tbe 
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tidings  of  the  Annunciation,  carrying  the  spray  of  lilies  in 
tis  hand. 

"  Oh,  you  mammamia !"  she  cried,  in  derision,  stopping 
short,  with  her  brown  little  sister  bowed  down  beside  her 
nnder  the  weight  of  some  earthen  pots  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  buy  in  the  Lastra. 

"  Oh,  you  mammamia !"  cried  Gemma,  mnnching  a  big  pear 
that  some  one  had  given  her  in  the  Lastra  for  the  sake  of  her 
pretty  little  round  face  with  its  angelic  eyes. 

Signa  took  Palma's  flower-pots  on  his  own  back,  and  smiled 
back  at  Gremma. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  before  bedtime,"  he  said ;  "  I  will 
carry  these  up  for  you." 

"  And  then  we  can  play  in  the  garden,"  said  Gemma,  jamp- 
ing oflF  her  rosy  feet  as  she  finished  the  pear.  "  But  what  were 
you  thinking  of,  staring  at  the  clouds  ?" 

"  Of  a  dead  man  that  was  a  very  great  man,  dear,  I  think, 
and  made  beautiful  music." 

"  Only  that  I"  said  Gemma,  with  a  pout  of  her  pretty  lipB, 
throwing  away  her  pear-stalk. 

"  Teil  me  about  him,"  said  Palma. 

"  I  do  not  know  anything,"  said  Signa  sadly.  "  He  has 
lefl  half  his  soul  in  the  music,  and  the  other  hïdf  must  be-— 
there." 

He  looked  up  again  into  the  west. 

The  two  little  girls  walked  along  in  the  dust,  one  ou  each 
side  of  him :  Palma  wished  he  would  not  think  so  of  dead 
people ;  Gemma  was  pondering  on  the  veiled  glories  of  the 
puppets,  of  whose  exploits  Toto  had  told  her  marvels. 

"Oh,  Signa!  if  we  could  only  see  the  hurattinir  she 
murmured,  as  they  trotted  onward ;  she  had  been  sighing  her 
heart  out  before  the  tent. 

"The  hurattinif'  said  Signa.  "Yes.  Gian  Lambroehini 
would  have  given  me  the  money  to  go ;  but  I  would  as  soon 
hear  the  geese  hiss  or  the  frogs  croak." 

"  You  might  have  gone  in — really  in  ? — and  seen  them, 
murders  and  all?"  said  Gemma,  with  wide-opened  eyes  of 
amazement. 

"  Yes." 

"  Money  to  go-in  I — to  go  in  1 — And  you  did  not  take  tb» 
money  even  l" 
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**  No ;  T  <3ïd  uot  wisli  to  go." 

"  But  JOU  miglit  have  given  it  to  me  /  I  might  havo 
gone  r* 

The  enormity  of  her  loss  and  of  Kis  folly  oTercame  her. 
She  stood  in  the  rond  and  sta  red  blank  ly  at  him, 

**  Thiit  Wüuld  not  have  been  fair  to  the  Lambrochinij'^  aaid. 
Pal  ma,  who  was  a  sturdy  little  mjiidea  ob  to  right  aod  wmng, 

"  No, — aod  he  80  poor  himsi^lf,  aud  ao  old  I"  &aid  Sign^ 
**  It  wouM  not  haye  boen  fair^  G-etnmti.'* 

''^  If  you  wero  fond  of  me^  would  you  thiok  of  what  was 
'  fair'  ?  You  would  thitik  of  ainusiiig  me.  It  b  a  shame  of 
you,  Signa, — a  burniog  ahame  I  Aod  louging  to  &ee  those 
pnpp«ts  aa  I  have  dooOj — cryirig  my  eyes  ont  before  the  tent  ï 
It  is  wieked." 

"  DeaTj  I  am  sorry/^  munnured  Signa,  "  Bnt,  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  neyer  thouglvb  of  you, '^ 

''  And  neyer  thought  of  all  you  might  have  got  with  the 
money  T' 

Grein  ma  twiated  hemel  f  on  one  &ide,  putting  np  her  plump 
Httla  shouldoiB,  aullenly^  into  her  eara^  with  a  seowl  on  hor 
face, 

It  coat  a  whole  coin — ten  cantinics^ — to  go  in  to  even  the 
eheapoBt  staTjding-places  in  the  theatre,  and  fbr  a  whole  coin 
you  toiild  get  a  big  round  sweet  cake  for  five  centimes,  and 
for  anotber  eentim  e  a  handful  of  melon-seeds,  and  for  another 
a  bit  of  chocolate^  and  for  another  two  figs,  aod  fbr  the  fourth 
and  fifth  a  painted  saiut  in  augar.  And  he  mlght  have  btought 
all  those  treasnr^  to  her  I 

Gemroa,  l>etween  her  two  companionSj  feit  the  immeasurable 
disd^iin  of  the  practical  intelligence  for  the  idle  d reamer  and 
the  hypercritical  moralist.  She  trotted  on  in  the  dust  snikily, 
— a  little  rosy  aod  auburn  figorc  in  the  shadows,  as  if  she 
were  a  Bottieelli  cherub  put  into  life  and  motion. 

"  You  are  erosSj  dear  1''  aaid  Signaj  with  a  sigh,  putting  hia 
hand  routid  her  throat  to  caresa  her  buek  into  content.  Buc 
Gemma  ah  ook  hira  oiF,  and  trotted  on  alone  io  outraged  dignity. 

They  elimhed  the  steep  asceot  of  grassy  and  brok  en  grouod, 
past  the  parish  church,  with  the  deserted  convent  above 
among  its  cypresses,  and  the  wilder  hilla  with  their  low  wooci- 
Jand  growth  green  and  dark  and  frcsh  against  the  south,  and 
theü  entered  the  great  gardens  of  öiovoB,  where  Sandxo  Z**- 
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Dobetti  worked  all  the  years  of  his  life  among  the  lemons  and 
magnoliartrees. 

The  villa  was  uninhabited ;  but  the  gardens  were  cultivated 
by  its  owner,  and  the  flowers  and  fruits  were  sent  into  the  city 
market;  and  in  the  winter  down  to  Eome. 

"  Are  you  cross  still,  G-emma  ?"  said  Signa,  when  be  had 
put  the  big  pots  down  in  the  tool-house.  Gemma  glanced  at 
him  with  her  fore-finger  in  her  mouth. 

"  Will  you  play  ?  What  shall  we  play  at  ?"  said  Signa, 
coaxingly.  '^  Come  I  It  shall  be  anything  you  like  to  choose. 
Palma  does  not  mind." 

G«mma  took  her  finger  out  of  her  mouth  and  pointed  to 
some  apricots  golden  and  round  against  the  high  wall  opposite 
them. 

"  Get  me  four  big  ones  and  I  will  play." 

"  Oh,  Gemma  I"  cried  Palma,  piteously.  "  Those  are  the 
very  best,  the  very  ones  for  the  padrone  1" 

"  I  know,*'  said  Gemma. 

'^  But  the  fattore  counted  them  this  very  morning,  and 
knows  every  one  there  is,  and  will  blame  father  if  one  be  gone, 
and  father  will  beat  Signa  or  make  Nita  beat  him  1" 

"  Besidcs,  it  is  stealing,  Gemma,"  said  Signa. 

"  Chè  I"  said  little  Gemma,  with  unmeasured  scom.  "  You 
can  climb  there,  Signa?" 

"  Yes,  I  can  climb ;  but  you  do  not  wish  me  to  do  wrong  to 
please  you,  dear?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Gemma. 

"  Oh,  Gemma,  then  I  cannot  I"  murmured  Signa,  sadly. 
"If  it  were  only  myselfl — but  it  is  wrong,  dear,  and  your 
father  would  be  blamed.     Palma  is  right." 

"  Chè  I"  said  Gemma,  again,  with  her  little  red  mouth  thrust 
out.     "  Will  you  go  and  get  them,  Signa  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Signa. 

"  Tista  I"  cried  Gemma,  with  her  sweetest  little  chirp,  and 
flew  through  the  twilight  fragrance.     "  Tista  I  Tista  1  Tista  1" 

Tista  was  Giovanni  Battista,  the  twelve-year-old  son  of  a 
fellow-laborer  of  Zanobetti,  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall, — a  big  brown  boy,  who  was  her  slave. 

Signa  ran  afler  her. 

"  No,  no  I     Gemma,  come  back  I" 

Gemma  glanced  over  her  sboulder. 
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'*  Tista  wül  get  thenij  and  he  wlll  ewiDg  me  in  tlie  big  troea 
ailenrards.'* 

'^  No  !  Gcmmaj  Ibten — come  back  !  Gemiimj  liateti  j  I 
willget  tBem/' 

Gemma  sUkkI  stillj  and  langhed. 

^'  Get  them  first,  then  I  will  come  back  ;  but  Tista  will  do 
MS  well  a£  jau*     And  he  swings  ine  better,     He  is  bigger»" 

Signa  climbed  up  the  wali^  bruising  hia  arms  and  wounding 
l^  f'eetj  für  the  stoiiea  of  ifc  were  sharp,  iiud  there  woa  har  dl  j 
aay  foothold ;  but  with  same  effort  he  got  the  aprieots  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  with  them,  and  rau  tü  Gemina. 

**  Hcre  I  Now  jou  will  not  go  to  Tista  ?  But,  üh,  Gemnia, 
why  make  rac  do  sucli  a  thing  ?  It  is  a  wrong  thing ! — it  ia 
very  wrong  T* 

*^  I  did  not  make  you  do  anjtMng,"  said  Gemma,  receiving 
the  fruit  into  her  skirt,  "  I  did  not  make  you.  I  aaid  Tbta 
Wüuld  do  as  welL" 

Signa  was  eilent. 

She  did  not  even  thank  him.  She  did  not  even  offer  to 
ihare  the  Bpoils.  He  wa^  tio  uearer  her  good  graees  than  he 
had  bee»  bcfore  he  had  ainned  to  pleaae  her. 

"  Oh^  Signa  1  I  never,  never  would  have  bclieved  T'  mur* 
mured  Palma,  ready  to  ery,  and  powerlcss  to  aut, 

**  She  wished  it  so.  She  would  have  gone  to  Tist^ij"  said 
öigaa,  and  stood  and  wiitclied  the  Httle  child  eating  the  fruit 
with  all  the  pretty  pecking  ardor  of  a  chaffitich.  Gemma 
bughed  as  she  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to  enjoy  her  stolen 
goods  at  fuller  ease,  When  ahe  had  got  her  own  way,  all  her 
gï)od  humor  returned. 

^*  What  siilies  you  are  l''  she  said^  looking  at  the  tearful  eyo 
of  her  sister,  and  at  Signa  atanding  silent  in  the  shade. 

^*  It  is  you  who  are  cru  el,  Gemma/'  said  Pal  ma,  and  went, 
with  her  little  black  head  hung  down,  into  the  house,  beeauBe, 
thoagh  she  was  only  ten  years  old,  she  was  the  mistress  of  it, 
and  had  to  cook  and  sweep  and  wash,  and  hoe  the  eahbages 
and  bake  the  bread,  or  else  the  floors  rcmained  filthy  and  the 
liungry  boys  öhirtlesa  and  unfed, 

Gemma  did  not  kuow  that  she  was  cniel.  She  waa  any- 
thiag  that  served  her  purpose  best  and  brought  her  the  most 
fleaaurej — ^that  was  all 

She  ate  her  aprieota  with  the  gke  of  a  little  mouse  eating 
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a  bit  of  cbeese.  Signa  watched  her.  It  was  all  the  recom- 
pense  hc  had. 

He  kncw  that  he  had  been  weak,  and  had  done  wrong, 
because  the  fruit-trees  were  under  Sandro's  charge,  who  had 
no  right  to  any  of  it,  being  a  man  paid  by  the  week,  and  with- 
out any  share  in  what  he  helped  to  cultivate ;  and  this  on  the 
eouth  wall  betng  the  very  choicest  of  it  all,  Sandro  had 
threatened  his  children  with  dire  punishment  if  they  should 
dare  even  to  touch  what  should  fall. 

When  she  had  eaten  the  last  one,  Oemma  jumped  up. 
Signa  caught  her. 

*^  You  will  kiss  me  now,  and  come  and  play  ?  There  is 
just  half  an  hour." 

But  Gemma  twisted  herself  away,  laughing  gleefuUy. 

"  No  ;  I  shall  go  and  swing  with  Tista." 

"  Oh,  Gremma  I  when  you  promised " 

"  I  never  promised,"  said  Gemma. 

"  You  said  you  would  come  back." 

Gemma  laughed  her  merriest  at  his  face  of  astonished  re- 
proach. 

^^  I  did  come  back ;  but  I  am  going  again.  Tista  swings 
better  than  you.'* 

And,  with  her  little  carols  of  laughter  rippling  away  among 
the  leaves,  Gemma  ran  off  and  darted  through  a  low  door  and 
banged  it  behind  her,  and  called  aloud, — 

"  Tista  I  Tista  1     Come  and  swing  me  1'* 

In  a  few  moments,  on  the  other  side  above  the  wall,  her  little 
body  curled  upon  the  rope,  and  her  sunny  head  as  yeUow  as  a 
marigold,  were  seen  flying  in  a  semicircle  up  into  the  boughs 
of  the  high  magnolia-trees,  while  she  laughed  on,  and  called 
louder, — 

"  Higher,  higher,  Tista  1— higher !" 

Signa  could  see  her,  and  could  hear :  that  was  all  the  re- 
ward  he  had. 

He  sat  down  disconsolate  by  the  old  broken  statue  by  tha 
water-lilies. 

He  was  too  proud  to  follow  her  to  dispute  with  Tista. 

"  I  will  not  waste  another  hour  on  her, — ever  1"  he  thought, 
with  bitterncss  in  his  heart.  There  were  the  lute  and  the 
music  in  the  quiet  sacristy ;  and  old  fragrant  silent  hills  8Q 
full  of  dreams  for  him ;  and  Bruno,  who  loved  him  and  never 
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cheAted  tim  ;  and  the  niglitingales  tliat  told  him  a  thoiifiand 
Btoriee  of  tb  ei  r  Icives  among  tlie  myrtles  ]  and  the  stooeö  oi"  the 
Lafifcra  thaÈ  had  the  taJee  of  the  great  dead  written  on  them ; — - 
when  he  had  all  these,  why  should  he  w!ist«  hia  few  spare 

fïreeioQS  niinutes  on  thia  faithlesSj  saucj,  eulky,  ungrateful 
ittle  cbild  ? 

His  heart  was  very  heavy  as  he  hcard  her  laiaghtfir,  She 
had  made  him  do  wrong,  and  then  had  mocked  at  him  and 
le^  him. 

*'  I  will  never  tbink  ahont  her^  tiever  any  more  I"  he  said 
to  himeelf,  while  the  shadows  darkened,  aod  the  bata  flew  ont, 
&nd  the  glow-worms  twiukled,  and  in  the  dusk  he  eould  still 
ji]st  see  the  goldeD  head  of  Gemma  fl}'ing  in  the  bronzed 
leavea  of  the  magnolias* 

Afler  a  while  her  laughter  and  her  Bwinging  oeased, 

The  charm  of  perfect  dleoce  feil  on  the  grand  old  garden» 
He  eat  on,  soothcd  and  yet  sorrowfuL  The  place  was  beauti- 
fiil  to  bim^  ©ven  without  Gemma, 

In  this  garden  of  these  children  all  the  flora  of  Italy  was 
gathered  and  waa  growing. 

The  delighte  of  an  Itaiian  garden  are  eonntlesa.  It  ifl  not 
iike  any  other  garden  in  the  wurld.  It  is  at  onee  more  forma  1 
and  more  wild,  at  once  greener  with  more  abundant  youth  and 
venerable  with  more  antique  age.  It  has  all  Boccaccio  bet  ween 
its  walls,  all  Petrarca  in  ita  leaves,  all  Eaffaelle  in  ita  skies. 
And  tbeo  the  sunshine  tb  at  beggara  words  and  laugha  at  paint- 
ers ! — ^the  boundless,  intense,  delieioua,  heavenly  ligbt  1  Wh  at 
do  other  gardens  know  of  that,  eavc  orange-groves  of  Granada 
and  rofle-thieketa  of  Damascus  ? 

The  old  brok  en  mar  h  Ie  stat  ara  j  whence  the  water  dripped 
and  fed  the  water-lily;  the  great  lemon-treea  in  pots  big 
enough  to  drown  a  man,  the  golden  globes  among  their  emer- 
ald  leaves ;  the  magnolias,  Iike  trees  cast  in  bronze,  with  all 
the  epiee  of  ïndia  in  their  cupfl ;  the  spirea  of  ivory  bella  that 
the  yuceas  put  forth,  Iike  belfriea  for  fairies  ;  the  oleaodera 
taller  thau  a  man,  red  and  white  and  pluah  eolor;  the  broad 
veïvet  leavea  of  the  flo wering  rueh  ;  the  dark  maj^tic  elice 
oaks,  that  make  the  noon  Iike  twilight ;  the  countleas  graees 
of  the  vast  fumily  of  acaciaa  ;  the  Iiigh  box  hedgcs,  sweet  and 
pungent  in  the  sun  ;  the  stone  pon  ds  j  where  the  gold-fish  alecp 
through  the  Bultry  day  j  the  wilderness  of  carnations ;  the  huge 
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roses,  yellow,  crimson,  snow-white,  and  the  small  noisette  aod 
the  bankflia  with  its  million  of  pink  stars ;  myrtles  in  dense 
thickets,  and  camellias  like  a  wood  of  evergreens ;  cacti  in  all 
quaint  shapes,  like  fossils  astonished  to  find  themselves  again 
alive ;  high  walls  vine-hung  and  topped  by  pines  and  cypresses; 
low  walls  with  crowds  of  geraniums  on  their  parapets,  and  the 
mountains  and  the  fields  beyond  them ;  marble  basins  hidden 
in  efeepers,  where  the  frogs  dozed  all  day  long ;  sounds  of  con- 
vent bells  and  of  chapel  chimes ;  green  lizards  basking  on  the 
flags ;  great  sheds  and  granaries  beautifiil  with  the  clematia 
and  the  wisteria  and  the  rosy  trumpets  of  the  bignonia ;  great 
wooden  places  cool  and  shady,  with  vast  arched  entrances,  and 
Bcent  of  hay,  and  empty  casks,  and  red  earthen  amphorae,  and 
little  mice  scudding  on  the  floors,  and  a  sun-dial  painted  on 
the  wall,  and  a  crucifix  set  above  the  weathercock,  and  through 
the  huge  unglazed  windows  sight  of  the  green  vines  with  the 
buUocks  in  the  harvest-carts  beneath  them,  or  of  some  hilly 
sunlit  road  with  a  mule-team  coming  down  it,  or  of  a  blue 
high  hill  with  its  pine-trees  black  against  the  sky,  and  on  its 
slopes  the  yellow  corn  and  misty  olive.  This  was  their  gar- 
den ;  it  is  ten  thousand  other  gardens  in  the  land. 

The  old  painters  had  these  gardens,  and  walked  in  them, 
and  thought  nothing  better  could  be  needed  for  any  scène  of 
Annunciation  or  Adoration,  and  so  put  them  in  beyond  the 
windows  of  Bethlehem  or  behind  the  Throne  of  the  Lamb ; 
and  who  can  wonder? 

The  mighty  lives  have  passed  away  into  silence,  leaving  no 
likcness  to  them  on  earth  ;  but  if  you  would  still  hold  com- 
munion  with  them,  even  better  than  to  go  to  written  score  or 
printed  book  or  painted  panel  or  chiseled  marble  or  cloistered 
gloom,  is  it  to  stray  into  one  of  these  old  quiet  gardens,  where 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  stone  naiad  has  leaned  over  the  foun- 
tain,  and  the  golden  lizard  hidden  under  the  fallen  caryatid, 
and  sit  quite  still,  and  let  the  stones  teil  you  what  they  re- 
member  and  the  leaves  say  what  the  sun  once  saw ;  and  then 
the  shades  of  the  great  dead  will  come  to  you.  Only  you 
must  love  them  truly,  else  you  will  see  them  never. 

Signa,  in  his  little  ignorant  way,  did  love  them  with  just 
such  blind  untaught  love  as  a  little  bird  bom  in  a  dark  cage 
has  for  the  air  and  the  light. 

When  he  stole  into  the  deserted  villas,  where,  after  oentu* 
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ries  of  negleet,  some  fi^esco  would  glow  still  upon  the  damp 
Wfillfi  where  tke  cobweba  and  tb  e  wild  vin  e  had  thoir  wa}% — 
when  be  aaw  the  aculptured  coriiices  and  the  gilded  fretwork 
and  the  broken  mosaic  in  the  halla  where  eattïe  were  stübled 
and  grain  piled^ — when  he  küelfc  down  betbre  the  dusky  natne- 
less  Madonnas  in  the  little  ehiirüïies  on  the  bills,  or  fouud  som  e 
marble  hea^d  Ijing  ainoDg  the  wild  tbjine,^ — ^the  boy'a  heait 
niüved  with  a  longing  and  a  teudernesa  to  which  he  cou.ld  have 
giveo  no  title. 

As  püsaiüii  jet  uaknowu  thrills  in  the  ndolesecnt,  as  mater- 
nity  yet  iindreamed  of  stirs  in  the  maiden,  so  the  lov©  of  art 
oomes  to  the  artist  bef  ore  h©  can  give  a  voice  to  hia  thought 
or  atiy  naroe  to  bia  desire, 

Signa  heard  '*  bcantiful  tbings"  as  he  sat  in  the  rtsing  moon- 
llght,  witb  the  bell^  of  the  little  bindweed  white  aboïit  his 
feet. 

That  was  all  be  could  have  aaid. 

Wbetber  tb  e  angels  sent  them  on  the  breeze,  or  the  hirda 
btoiight  tbemj  or  tbe  dead  higq  camo  and  sang  them  to  him, 
he  could  not  telh     In  deed  j  who  can  teil  ? 

Wh  er©  did  Guido  see  the  golden  h  air  of  St.  Michael  gleam 
Bpon  the  wind  ?  Where  did  Moaart  hear  tbe  awful  cries  of 
the  risen  dead  come  to  judgment?  What  Toioe  waa  in  the 
foiintain  of  Vaucluse  ?  Under  what  nodding  oxlip  did  Shak- 
Bpeare  find  Titajiia  asleep  ?  When  did  the  Mother  of  Love 
comQ  down,  cbaater  in  her  unclothed  lovelineas  than  vestal  in 
her  Teil,  and  witb  Buch  vision  of  her  make  obscure  Cleomenes 
immortal  ? 

Who  can  teil  ? 

Stgna  sat  dreaming,  witb  bis  eb  in  upon  his  banda^  and  hifi 
eyea  wandering  over  all  tb©  ailent  place ^  frora  tbe  closed  flowera 
at  bis  feet  to  the  moon  in  her  cïrclea  of  mist, 

Who  walk 8  in  these  patha  now  inay  go  back  four  bnndred 
ycars.  They  are  changed  in  nothing.  Through  their  high 
bdges  of  rhododendron  aod  of  jdsaaininc  that  grow  llke  wood- 
land  trees  it  wou  ld  stÜl  seem  but  naturül  to  aee  llaphael  with 
his  court^tniin  of  students,  or  Signorelli  spleadid  in  those  ap- 
parelingB  whith  were  the  comment  of  bia  age ;  and  on  these 
broad  etone  terraces  with  tbe  liaards  baak  ing  on  their  stepa  and 
tbe  trees  opening  to  show  a  vin  e-co  vered  hill  with  the  whita 

•ï€H  oreeping  down  it  and  the  blue  mouutains  farther  atill  be 
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hind,  k  would  be  but  fitting  to  see  a  dark  figare  sitting  and 
painting  lilies  upon  a  golden  ground,  or  cherubs'  heade  upon 
a  panel  of  cypress  wood,  and  to  hear  that  this  painter  was  the 
monk  Angelico. 

The  deepest  charm  of  these  old  gardens,  as  of  their  country, 
is,  afler  all,  that  in  them  it  is  possible  to  forget  the  present 
age. 

In  the  full,  drowsy,  voluptuous  noon,  when  they  are  a  goi- 
geous  blazc  of  color  and  a  very  intoxication  of  fragranoe,  as  in 
the  ethereal  white  moonlight  of  midnight,  when,  with  the 
silver  beams  and  the  white  blossoms  and  the  pale  imui)l6B,  they 
are  like  a  world  of  snow.  their  charm  is  one  of  rest,  silenee, 
leisure,  dreams,  and  passion  all  in  one ;  they  belong  to  the 
days  when  art  was  a  living  power,  when  love  was  a  thing  of 
heaven  or  of  heil,  and  when  men  had  the  faith  of  diildren 
and  the  force  of  gods. 

Those  days  are  dead,  but  in  these  old  gardens  yoa  oaa  be- 
lieve  still  that  you  live  in  them. 

The  boy,  who  did  not  know  hardly  why  he  was  mored  by 
it  80  greatly,  musing  in  this  garden  of  Giovoli,  and  sitting 
watching  the  glow-worms  in  the  ground-woodbine,  was  more 
than  half  consoled  for  the  cruelty  of  his  playmate.  When 
the  nine  o'clock  chimes  rang  down  below  in  the  Lastra,  he  did 
not  move ;  he  had  forgotten  that  if  he  were  away  when  Nita 
should  shut  her  house  up  he  would  have  another  beating  and 
no  supper. 

How  oflen  was  Giotto  scolded  for  letting  the  sheep  stray  ? 

Very  often,  no  doubt. 

When  the  moon  had  quite  risen,  with  a  ring  of  mist  ronnd 
her,  because  there  was  rain  hanging  in  the  air,  litüe  feet  ran 
over  the  bindweed,  and  a  little  rosy  face,  all  the  prettier  for 
the  shadows  that  played  in  its  eyes  and  the  watery  radiance 
that  shone  in  its  curls,  looked  up  into  his  with  saucy  merri« 
ment. 

A  little  piping  voice  ran  like  a  cricket's  chirp  into  the 
stillness. 

"  You  may  swing  me  to-morrow :  do  you  hear?'* 

Signa  started,  roused  from  his  musing. 

The  beautiful  things  were  mute ;  the  clouds  and  the  leayea 
told  him  nothing  more.  He  was  only  a  little  barefooted  boyi 
^«xed  at  being  ieft  alone,  and  jealous  of  big  brown  Tista. 
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Gemma  was  n  p^ett^j  fulty  bahy^  Hfrïch  a  pett  tiamgte^fti^d  * 
atiirdy  wül  of  her  own-;  a  littlti .  tilD^ -t.Lat  cdüldf  Ö6f  ?ïS&d.V' 
letter,  and  cared  for  oothinj^  but  fbr  eatiD^r  and  fbr  play ;  'b'ut 
there  were  shadowed  out  in  lier  the  twiii  fueö  of'  all  geüiusj— 
the  Woman  and  the  Warld, 

"Are  you  sulking  here?^'  said  Gemma.  *'  Tista  swung  me 
60  higli  !^^ — so  tigb  l  Mueh  bctter  than  you.  You  must  get 
out  of  the  gai-den  now  ;  father  ÏB  come  to  lotsk  the  gates." 

Sigtia  güt  up  slowly. 

**  (jood-nightj  Gemma/' 

"  Good-niglit,  Gemnia !"  echoed  the  childj  mimiek  ing  the 
Badïjess  of  his  answer*  ^'  Oh,  how  »tupid  you  are  !  Juat  like 
Pal  ma  I  Tista  has  niore  liie  in  him,  oaly  he  never  haa  any- 
thiïig  for  on  e  except  those  little  green  apples,  You  may  come 
and  awing  me  t-o-morrow,  if  you  like." 

*'  No  ;  you  love  Tista." 

**  But  I  love  you  best." 

Sb  e  whbpered  it  witli  all  the  wooing  arclineas  and  Boftness 
of  twenty  years  instcad  of  tenj  with  the  moonbeams  shiniog 
in  her  eyes  till  they  looked  like  wet  corofiowera» 

Signa  wrïS  aüent.  He  koe w  she  did  tiot  love  him,  but  only 
his  pearg  that  he  gofc  for  her  from  Bruoo,  or  his  baked  cakes 
that  he  coaïed  for  her  from  old  Teresina. 

'*  You  will  come  t<ï-mürrow  ?"  uaid  Gemma,  elipping  her 
hand  into  hii. 

^'  You  will  flout  me  if  I  do  come." 

'^  Noj"  fiöid  Gcrama, 

"  YeB,  JOU  will.     It  ia  alwaya  like  that" 

"  Try/'  gaid  G^mma  ;  and  she  kissed  bim, 

**  1  will  come,''  8aid  Signa  ;  and  he  went  away  througt  the 
dewy  darkneeSj  fbrgetting  the  stolen  apricots  and  the  choice  of 
Tïöta.  It  was  bo  very  aeldom  that  she  would  kisa  him,  and 
ibe  looked  so  pretty  in  the  moünligliC. 

Gemma  glanced  af  ter  him  tbrough  the  bars  of  the  high 
iroü  gate  with  the  japon ica  and  jessamine  twist bg  round  ila 
coronet, 

Tista  was  güing  away  on  the  morrow  into  the  city  to  be 
bound  *preütioe  to  a  shoemakerj  who  was  hk  mother's  couain, 
and  had  efiered  to  take  him  chcaply. 

But  it  had  not  been  worth  while  to  teil  Signa  that. 

**  There  would  havo  been  nobodj  to  swing  me  if  I  had  not 
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f^axt^jj  *li^/'  fhougM  CfesLona ;  f.  ail(|  peihat)S  •1b!&  will  bring 
"sae  ©nergf  thq^  big  sWéeé  pears  of  BhiDo's/'' 

^Ad5  tbe  little  child,  well  contented,  ran  off  under  ber  fatber's 
sbrill  scolding  for  being  out  so  late,  and  went  in-doors  and 
drank  a  draugbt  of  milk  tbat  Palma  had  begged  for  her  from 
a  neighbor  who  bad  a  cow,  and  slipped  berself  out  of  her  little 
blue  shift  and  homespun  skirt,  and  curled  berself  up  on  ber 
bed  of  hay  and  feil  fast  asleep,  looking  like  a  sculptor's  sleeping 
Love. 


CHAPTER   XL 


A  FEW  days  later  feil  tbe  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  Signa  for  more  tban  balf  a  year  bad  been  promised  a 
great  treat. 

Bruno  bad  said  tbat  on  tbat  day  be  would  take  bim  to  see 
tbe  marble  men  and  tbe  painted  angels  of  tbe  Certosa  Mon- 
astery,  some  ten  miles  away  along  the  bend  of  tbe  green  Greve 
water. 

Wbat  Bruno  promised  be  did  always ;  tbe  cbild  bad  tbe 
surest  faitb  in  bis  word ;  and  by  five  o*clock  in  the  fair  sunrise 
of  the  June  morning,  Signa  slipped  down  tbe  dark  staircase, 
and  undld  tbe  door,  and  ran  out  bareheaded  into  tbe  sweet 
cold  air,  and  stood  waiting  on  tbe  stones. 

The  Madonna  of  Good  Counsel  smiled  on  bim  tbrougb  her 
wooden  wicket ;  bells  were  ringing  over  the  country  around ; 
some  tender  band  bad  already  placed  before  tbe  sbrine  a  fresb 
buncb  of  field-flowers ;  the  sky  was  red  witb  tbe  rosé  of  tbe 
daybreak. 

He  bad  not  waited  long  before  a  tall  figure  turned  the 
corner,  and  Bruno' s  sbadow  feil  upon  the  slope. 

"  You  are  ready  ?  Tbat  is  right,"  be  said,  and  without 
more  words  the  cbild  ran  on  by  bis  side  out  of  tbe  lofty  Fior- 
entina  gate. 

The  morning  was  fresh  and  radiant,  very  cold,  as  it  always 
is  in  midsummer,  before  the  sun  bas  warmed  the  eartb  and 
drunk  up  tbe  deep  night  dews  tbat  drench  the  soil. 

The  sbutters  of  the  bouses  were  unclosing,  and  tbrougb  tbo 
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open  dooTB  and  in  tliê  darknesa  of  the  eellara  there  waa  the 
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yellöff  gleanj  of  wheatj  eut  and  waitiug  ibr  the  threshera 
gMïleDs  artd  yards  were  yellow,  too,  with  pilea  of  stmw 
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vettüd  aüd  dry  ing ;  the  ihadows  were  broad  and  black ;  men 
vere  banning  their  work  iti  the  gre^t  arched  emithiea  and 
workshops ;  there  waa  everywhcre  the  smell  of  the  wet  earth 
refreshed  and  eooled  hy  night. 

They  went  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Greve  river  ;— 
paatthe  bij(  atoDe  barns  where  Üm  flails  would  he  at  rest  all  day 
ïbr  sake  of  good  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  past  the  ptlea  of 
tJiDbÊf  aad  felled  fir-treeö  that  strewed  the  edge  of  the  road  ; 
past  the  eld  gray  villa  of  the  Bel  la  Stufa  who  nigh  a  thousand 
J^n  befoixï  had  corne  over  tlie  mountaina,  Christian  knighta 
and  g;allant  gentlemeHj  with  their  red  cross  and  their  tawny 
iiüua  on  their  ahields ;  the  chapel  bell  was  callitig  the  ticattered 
wstters  of  Castagnolo  to  first  uiaBs  j  past  the  pretty  bridge  of 
theStagno  (the  pool),  with  ita  views  of  the  f  ar  mouütaiüa,  and 
tlie  |K>plar- trees  that  the  Liitina  named  ao  becsause  of  the  rest- 
Wieea  of  their  leaves,  like  the  un resting  mob  ;  paj^t  the  grt^at 
fortreas  of  the  Castel  Pucci,  onee  built  to  hnrl  defianee  at  tho 
citj  iteelf,  now  white  aod  silent,  aheltering  in  ita  walls  tho 
woiefui  paiü,  and  yet  more  woeful  joya,  of  minda  diseaaed;' 
mi  the  worthy  barbcr's  shop,  where  it  m  written  up  that  ho 
Hag  only  paitited  his  sign  with  the  trieolnr  to  quiet  t^istoleas 
wliirligigs,  he  being  a  man  of  humor,  with  a  pity  kindred  to 
cr»nteïiipt foT  all  the  weathercock  vagtiria%of  politics;  pujst  the 
*jlidirty,  tumbledown^  wayside  housea,  where  the  floors  were 
itTwwB  with  the  new  atraw  picked  fi>r  tlio  pluitiner»  and  the 
tóiöj^ere  lying  in  flat  fruit-baskets,  swaddled  and  laughing, 
"'icl  thegirïs  were  getting  ready  for  mass  with  hright  pcttieoata 
8ad  braided  hair  and  big  car-rioga,  and,  if  they  were  betrothed 
njJÜdens,  alrings  of  pearla  about  their  throats  ;  past  all  these, 
^  thüy  came  to  the  Greve  bridge,  where  thej  met  a  prieat 
^ith  the  Host  in  the  brightnees  of  the  featal  duy-diiwn. 

Tkey  utjcovered  their  hoads  and  knelt  down  in  the  dust  and 
pf^yed  for  the  passing  soul  til!  the  Uttle  bell,  borne  bef  o  re  the 
holy  ta an ,  had  ti  n kled  a way  in  th e  distan ce.  The n  th ey  walked 
^^\iy  the  Greve  water  under  the  shi vering  poplars  and  among 
*^e  ^razing  sheep. 

There  ia  no  regular  path  along  the  river  ;  hut  they  made 
öiie  for  themaelves,  brushing  through  the  canea,  getting  round 
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tbe  rnsbes,  or,  wlien  it  was  needed,  wadhig  knee-deep,  or 
oflener,  for  the  water  waa  low,  walking  in  the  stony  sand  of 
the  dry  river-bed. 

Once  it  was  a  warlike  water  enough,  in  the  old  days  when 
the  Satteringhi  and  Alberti,  and  Amagoli  and  Pandolfini,  and 
all  the  other  great  races,  Guelph  and  Ghibêlline,  had  theiï 
fortified  places  bristling  along  its  banks  ;  when  its  stone  land- 
ing-quays  were  crowded  with  condottieri  watering  their  horses 
ere  they  went  to  lend  their  lances  to  the  strongest ;  when 
mighty  nobles  in  penitence  raised  shrines  and  buUt  hospitak 
beside  it  to  seek  God's  grace  npon  their  arms ;  when  the  long 
lines  of  pilgrims  wound  along  it,  or  the  creeping  files  of  sumpter- 
mulesj  or  the  bright  array  of  Hawkwood's  White  Oompany ; 
the  Greve  was  then  a  busy  stream,  and  was  as  often  as  nofe 
made  red  with  the  blood  let  out  in  many  a  skirmish  or  the 
i'eflected  flames  from  a  castle  fired  in  feud. 

But  all  that  is  of  the  past.  Now  it  is  only  a  mill-race,  a 
washing-pool,  a  ford,  a  fishing-bum, — anything  the  people  like 
to  make  of  it ;  it  sees  nothing  but  the  miller's  mules,  or  the 
grape-wagons,  or  the  women  with  their  piles  of  white  linen ; 
and  the  only  battles  it  beholds  are  the  fighting  of  the  frogs  in 
the  cane-brake  or  of  the  tree-sparrows  in  the  air.  Now  the 
Greve  is  a  simple  pastoral  river.  No  one  has  ever  sung  of  it 
that  one  knows.  It  lies  so  near  to  the  Arno,  held  dear  by 
every  poet  and  made  sacred  by  every  art,  that  the  little  Greve 
is  as  a  daisy  set  beside  a  crown  diamond  ]  and  no  one  thinks 
ofit. 

Yet  perhaps — only  one  dare  not  say  so  for  one*s  life — ^per- 
haps  it  has  as  much  real  loveliness  as  Arno  has.  It  has  the 
same  valley,  it  has  the  same  mountains,  it  is  encompassed  by 
the  same  scènes  and  memories ;  and  it  has  a  sylvan  beauty,  idl 
of  its  own,  like  Wye*s  or  Dart's  or  Derwen t's. 

Grassy  banks  where  the  sheep  browse ;  tall  poplars,  great 
oaks,  rich  walnuts,  firs,  and  maples,  and  silver  larch,  and  the 
beautiful  cercis  that  blossoms  all  over  in  a  night;  calm  stretches 
of  green  water,  with  green  hills  that  lock  it  in ;  old  water-milis, 
half  hidden  in  maize  and  dog-grass  and  plumy  reeds ;  broken 
ground  above,  with  winding  roads  from  wbich  the  mule-bells 
echo  now  and  then  ;  steep  heights,  golden  with  grain,  or  fra- 
grant  with  hay,  and  dusky  with  the  dark  emerald  leaf  of  the 
innumerable  vines ;  deep  sense  of  coolness,  greenness,  restfol- 
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I  eyerywbere  ;  and  then,  where  the  river's  windings  meet 
its  sister  stream  the  Erna,  set  in  a  narrow  gorge  between  two 
hills,  yet  visible  all  along  the  reaches  of  the  water  while  far 
off,  the  monastery  of  the  Cistercians — the  Certosa — ending  all 
the  sweet  song  of  peace  with  a  great  hymn  to  God. 

This  is  the  Greve, — with  flowering  rushes  in  it,  and  the  sun 
in  its  water  till  it  glows  like  emeralds,  and  goats  going  down 
to  drink,  and  here  and  there  a  woman  cutting  the  green  canes, 
and  dragon-flies  and  swallows  on  the  wing,  and  oxen  crossing 
the  flat  timber  bridge,  and  from  the  woods  and  rocks  above  the 
flound  of  chapel  bells  and  reapers'  voices  falling  through  the 
air,  softly  as  dropping  leaves. 

Brono  and  the  child  kept  always  along  the  course  of  the 
water,  walking  in  its  bed  or  climbing  its  banks  as  necessity 
made  them. 

Bnino  was  never  a  man  of  many  words ;  the  national 
loquacity  was  not  bis ;  he  was  fierce,  sullen,  taciturn ;  but  he 
smiled  on  the  little  lad's  ecstasies,  and  though  he  could  teil  him 
none  of  the  ten  thousand  things  that  Signa  wished  to  know, 
yet  he  said  nothing  that  did  not  suit  the  joyous  and  poetio 
mood  of  the  child ;  for  though  Bruno  was  an  ignorant  man 
except  in  husbandry,  Love  is  sympathy,  and  Sympathy  is 
inteUigence  in  a  strong  degree. 

Signa  was  wildly  happy;  leaping  from  stone  to  stone ; 
splashing  in  the  shallow  water  with  a  jump ;  calling  to  the 
gossiping  frogs ;  flinging  the  fir-apples  in  the  air ;  clapping  his 
hands  as  the  field-mioe  peeped  out  from  the  Unes  of  cut  grain ; 
wondering  where  the  poppies  were  all  gone  that  a  week  before 
had  "  run  like  torchmen  with  the  wheat." 

Once,  his  hands  fiUed  with  blossoms  and  creepers  from  the 
hedges,  he  stopped  to  gather  a  little  blue  cornflower  that  had 
outlived  the  corn  as  mortals  do  their  joys. 

"  Why  is  it  called  St.  Stephen' s  crown  ?"  he  asked. 

"  How  should  I  teil  ?"  said  Bi-uno ;  for  indeed  it  seemed  to 
him  the  silliest  name  that  could  be. 

"Do  you  think  it  saw  when  they  stoned  him,  and  was 
iorry  ?'*  said  Signa. 

"  How  should  a  flower  see  ?     You  talk  foolishness.'* 

"  Flowers  see  the  sun.'* 

«  That  is  foolish  talk." 

''  And  the  moon,  too, — else  how  could  they  keep  time  and 
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sliut  and  go  to  bed  ?  And  somebody  must  have  named  them 
all.    Whowasitr 

BruDO  was  silent.  Cattle  liked  dried  flowers  in  their 
hay,  and  horses  would  not  eat  them, — that  was  all  he  knew 
about  them,  and  when  the  child  persisted,  he  answered  him,— 
"  The  saints,  most  likely." 

But  he  said  within  himself, — 

"  If  only  the  boy  would  pull  off  lizard's  tails,  or  snare  birds, 
like  other  boys,  instead  of  asking  such  odd  questions  that 
make  one  think  him  hardly  sensiblc  sometimes !" 

Signa,  a  little  pacified,  gathered  his  hands  full,  and  ran  on, 
puzzling  his  little  brain  in  silence.  He  had  a  fancy  that  St. 
John  had  named  them  all  one  day  out  of  gladness  of  heart 
when  Christ  had  kissed  him.  That  was  what  he  thought,  run- 
ning by  the  Greve  water. 

Who  did  indeed  first  name  the  flowers  ?  Who  first  gave 
them,  not  their  Latin  titles,  but  the  old,  familiar,  fanciful, 
poetic,  rustic  ones  that  run  so  curiously  alike  in  all  the  differ- 
ent viilgar  tongues  ? 

Who  first  called  the  lilies  of  the  vallèy  the  Madonna's  tears; 
the  wild  blue  hyacinth  St.  Dorothy's  flower  ?  Who  first  called 
the  red  clusters  of  the  oleander  St.  Joseph's  nosegays,  and  the 
clematis  by  her  many  lovely  titles, — consolation,  traveler's  joy, 
virgin's  bower  ?  Who  gave  the  spiderwort  to  St.  Bruno ;  the 
black  briony  for  Our  Lady's  Seal ;  the  corn-feverfew  to  St. 
Anne ;  the  common  bean  to  St.  Ignatius ;  the  bane-berry  to 
St.  Christopher;  the  blue  valerian  to  Jacob  for  his  angels' 
ladder ;  the  toywort  to  the  shepherds  for  their  purse  ?  Who 
first  called  the  nyctanthes  the  tree  of  sadness,  and  the  starry 
passiflora  the  Passion  of  Christ  ?  Who  first  made  dedication 
of  the  narcifisus  to  remembrance ;  the  amaranthus  to  wounded, 
bleeding  love  ;  the  scabious  to  the  desolation  of  widowhood  ? 
Who  named  them  all  first  in  the  old  days  that  are  forgotten  ? 

It  is  strange  that  most  of  these  tender  old  appellatives  are 
the  same  in  meaning  in  all  European  tongues.  The  little 
Gierman  madchen  in  her  pine  woods,  and  the  Tuscan  contadina 
in  her  vineyards,  and  the  Spanish  child  on  the  sierras,  and 
the  farm-girl  on  the  purple  English  moorlands,  and  the  soft- 
eyed  peasant  that  drives  her  milch-cows  through  the  sunny 
evening  fields  of  France,  all  gathering  their  blossoms  from 
wayside  green  or  garden  wall,  give  them  almost  all  the  same 
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oH  names  mth  tlie  same.  eweet  pathetic  signifieanee,     Wha 
gare  tbem  first  ? 

Mütoa  and  Spenser  and  Sbellej,  Tasso  and  Schiller  and 
CSwnoëos, — all  the  poets  that  ever  the  world  hos  knuwu  might 
lia^e  been  summoDed  together  for  the  baptLani  of  the  flowors, 
aod  have  failed  to  name  t h era  half  bü  well  aB  popular  tradition 
ba  dooej  loog  ago  in  the  dim  lost  ages,  with  names  that  stUl 
mh  all  the  world  at  in. 

Meanwhile  the  man  and  boy  came  to  a  wooden  bridge  that 
böllocks  were  crosaing,  with  flowers  iti  thcir  frontletó,  and  red 
tasaek  There  was  a  broken  arch  bcyond  of  a  bridge  that  the 
&Te?e  bad  thrown  down  in  flood.  The  reaped  wlieat  was 
Ijiüg  oa  the  biils,  The  long  cof>l  grass  tossed  about  to  the 
wnter's  edge.     Children  were  fiabing  in  the  shallows, 

Üp  abüve  there  was  an  open  apaee,  with  a  houae  that  bad  a 
gweD  bough  over  its  door,  and  men  drinking^  and  mulea  resting 
wiïli  fclieir  nosea  in  fre'ïh-cut  caiie-leaves.  Here  they  left  the 
bêd  of  the  stream,  and  went  up  on  the  high  path  that  goea 
along  the  wooded  heights  with  the  bold  green  bluflfs  on  either 
eide,  and  the  yinea  belöw,  and  the  river  under  the  aapenfl 
between  them, 

They  went  along  the  path,  wLich  is  hardly  more  than  a 
mde-  atid  ox-traek^  rising  higher  aod  hi^her,  with  the  bluo 
mamitams  behiud  theni,  through  the  black berry  bmrables  and 
tb  atany  clematis  and  the  wild  myitle  and  the  innumerable 
aill-flow©TS  of  all  hjaes,  and  past  a  rambling  farm-houBe  ealled 
-Wöariaj  with  old  arched  doorways,  and  a  boy  draw  ing  water 
^arripe,  standing  in  a  high  unglazed  window,  with  blne  shirt 
»nd  brown  limbs^  against  the  dark  behiiid  him,  like  a  figure 
fWBlcd  upon  an  oaken  panel  \  and  then  ankle-dcep  throngh 
t»e  sea  of  yellow  eorn  strcwn  all  about  arouad  the  place 
üwaitiüg  tbresbing,  and  out  on  to  a  knoU  of  roek  mi  thick  with 
nisaüiaïy^  and  so  on  in  view  of  the  Certosa* 

The  Certosaj  afar  off,  ahove  the  streaitij  with  the  wooda  in 
fioDt  beneath  ïty  m  that  it  seemed  lifted  on  a  forest  throne  of 
^^rdure  against  the  raorning  Bpïendor  of  the  east ;  as  he  aaw 
3tf  Signa  was  gtill  a  minute,  and  drew  a  deepj  loog  breath. 

Approached  fromthe  Roman  road,  themonastery  is  nothing, 
*^  pile  of  buildings )  irreguhir,  and  only  grand  by  its  extent, 
OD  a  bare  crest  of  rock  ;  but  approached  from  the  Greve  riter, 
^beathe  moming  sun,  shining  behind  it,  shroudB  its  vast  pile 
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in  golden  mist  and  darkens  tbe  wooded  valley  at  its  feet,  tiM 
monafitery  is  beautiful,  and  all  the  faith  and  the  force  of  the 
Bge  that  begot  it  are  in  it :  it  is  a  Te  Deum  in  stone. 

**  It  looks  as  if  the  angels  fought  there/'  said  Signa,  with 
hushed  awe,  as  he  stood  on  the  sward  and  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross ;  and  indeed  it  has  a  look  as  of  a  fortress,  Aociajoli, 
whcn  he  raised  and  consecrated  it,  having  prayed  the  Bepublio 
to  let  him  make  it  war-proof  and  braced  for  l9attle. 

'^  Men  fight  the  devil  there,"  said  Bruno,  believing  what  he 
said. 

The  chimes  of  the  monastery  were  ringing  out  for  the  first 
mass, — deep  bells,  and  of  sweet  tone,  that  came  down  the  river 
like  a  benediction  on  the  day. 

Signa  kneeled  down  in  the  grass. 

"  Did  you  pray  for  the  holy  men  ?"  Bmno  asked  him  when 
ihey  rosé,  and  they  went  on  under  the  tall,  green,  quivering 
trees. 

<^  No/'  said  Signa,  under  his  breath.  "  I  prayed  for  the 
devil." 

"  For  him  !"  echoed  Bmno,  aghast.  "  What  are  you  about, 
child?  are  you  possessed?  do  you  know  what  the  goed 
priests  would  say  ?'* 

"  I  prayed  for  him,"  said  Signa,  with  that  persistency  which 
ran  with  his  docile  temper.  ^*  It  is  he  who  wants  it.  To  be 
wicked  there^  where  God  is,  and  the  sun,  and  the  bells  I" 

"  But  he  is  the  foe  of  God.     It  is  horrible  to  pray  for  him." 

"  No,"  said  Signa,  sturdily.  "  God  says  we  are  to  forgive 
our  enemies  and  help  them.  I  only  asked  him  to  begin  with 
His." 

Bmno  was  silent.  He  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  the 
boy.  The  devil  to  him  was  a  terrible  reality ;  had  he  not  seen 
him,  with  his  black,  foul  deformity  and  flame-vomiting  jaws, 
on  the  frescoed  walls,  whenever  he  had  entered  any  church  in 
the  heat  of  poon,  to  sit  a  little  and  turn  his  face  to  the 
pillars  and  hear  the  murmurs  of  low  mass  in  some  side-chapel  ? 

The  devil  lived  in  the  flesh  for  Bmno :  the  devil  had  made 
him  stab  Pippa;  the  devil  was  always  in  the  fire  of  his 
tongue  and  in  tbe  baste  of  his  hand ;  and  these  holy  painters 
of  the  Church  had  surely  seen  the  devil  in  the  flesh,  or  how 
eould  they  ever  have  portrayed  him  ? 

^^Pray  for  those  the  devil  enters,  carino/'  he  said,  sofUy 
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"Wheiï  ytra  have  doüe  wiih  them,  it  wül  be  time  to  pray  for 
him ;  and  they  couDt  by  tena  of  tliousaDiJs." 

^'  It  13  b€Ht  to  pmy  foT  him,  himself/ '  süid  Signa^  with  his 
dwile  determination  to  keep  his  own  ideas  which  Nita  so  con- 
ötAtitiy  eiideavored  to  thra&h  out  of  hiïo .  '*  Perhaps  men  made 
lim  bad  becausc  tbey  would  Bot  leare  him  utiy  hope  of  beitii; 

*'Do  uot  talk  of  those  tb  in  ga  i  the  priests  would  not  Ukö 
it^  SigDij"  said  Bruno,  to  wbom  ench  a  manner  of  apeaking 
of  Sitna  seemed  impiouSj — only  the  child  was  bo  youngj — 
heaven,  he  trustedj  would  uot  be  angry. 

Sisna  wüs  ffileut ;  he  oheyed  an  order  alwaya  ■  only  he  kept 
his  own  ideas ;  it  was  m  a  dog  obeys  a  callj  but  keeps  its 
iöstinctï* 

But  bis  joyous  cbatter  was  suhdued.  He  kept  tooking  up 
at  the  great  monastery  above  tbe  woods.  that  was  all  in  a  glow 
of  Bunlight,  and  where  mcu  fought  the  de^ilj  andj  perhaps,  süw 
Gd. 

' '  I  would  not  figh  t  bim , "  be  th  ougbt  to  b  im  sel  f.  "I  woul  1 
just  briag  him  out,  and  teil  bim  to  look  down  the  rivet ,  and 
I  tliiük  be  wouïd  tak  e  uo  more  pleasure  in  hel!  then." 

And  be  fnneied  be  eaw  golden-baired  MicKael  and  the  angel 
tint  was  called  G-öbriel  leadiug  the  dark  inearnate  Sin  out 
tbiTe  into  tbe  Hgbt  till  the  sun  changed  bis  sable  wings  to 
fiilvef, 

So^tan  was  as  real  to  him  as  to  Bruno :  only  be  feit  sorry 
for  him,  always  soitj,  wben  he  beard  the  priests  talk  of  bim, 
and  mw  the  old  terrible  pictures  on  the  walle  of  all  the  woe 
hfi  WTOtightj  and  the  devo uring  flamea, 

Sigaa  bad  thougbt  a  great  deal  about  all  these  thingSj  aitting 
lütheduaky  aisle  witb  his  hand  telling  his  beads  and  bis  little 
W  feet  DD  tbe  cold  pavementj  while  they  droned  out  tbe 

Ttere  were  other  country-people  waiting  to  go  in,  The 
P^^asmnts  love  these  places :  you  will  see  them  very  often  ia 
liUle  gronps,  bnshed  and  yet  happy^  wandering  very  qnktly 
tbough  tbe  aisïes  of  the  eb  urebes  or  monasteries,  or  sitting 
tgaioBt  the  columns  or  in  the  sbade  on  tbe  altar  st^ps.  Thougïi 
ïïiey  are  a  mirthful  people  at  times,  and  likc  the  ir  lotteries  and 
döDaiao^  and  wbirling  dances  and  gossiping  jokcSj  thcre  ia 
BoiDelliiug  in  tbe  solemn  rest,  in  tbe  serious  dusky  etlUness, 
10 
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that  suits  them  strangely ;  the  boases  of  God  sre  really  te 
them  abodes  of  rest ;  they  take  their  tired  limbs  tbere  and  gct 
repose  actual  as  well  as  figurative ;  perbaps  they  do  not  think 
about  aDything,  but  sit  in  a  sort  of  day-sleep  wben  their 
prayers  are  done ;  but  the  influence  of  the  place  is  with  them, 
and  their  love  for  it  is  tnie. 

A  white-frocked  brother  met  them  in  the  long  vaulted 
passage-way,  looking  as  though  he  had  stepped  put  from  some 
canvas  of  Del  Sarto's,  and  they  went  in  with  the  five  other 
contadini  waiting  there, — Bruno  with  bis  brown  cloak  on  one 
shoulder  and  a  clean  shirt,  and  the  child  in  rough  white  linen 
with  a  carnation  at  bis  throat ;  a  flower  in  the  ear  or  at  the 
throat  is  seen  here  so  oflen  with  bare  logs  and  feet. 

Signa,  awe-stricken  and  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  was 
mute  as  they  strayed  through  its  cloisters  and  crypt,  and  fol- 
iowed the  white-frocked  brother,  and  passed  other  monks 
kneeling  rapt  in  prayer  or  meditation.  Only  when  he  came 
to  where  the  old  bishop  lies  asleep  in  the  wonderful  marble  of 
Francesco  di  San  Gallo  he  was  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
and  plucked  the  end  of  Bruno' s  cloak. 

"  I  should  like  to  sing  him  something,"  he  whispered. 

"Sing?  towhom?" 

'^  To  that  old  man,''  said  Signa,  and  then  colored,  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  His  soul  is  in  heaven  ;  he  would  be  angered,"  said  Bruno, 
in  dismay.  "  He  hears  much  better  singing  than  yours. 
Look !  the  padre  is  shocked  at  you,  and  in  this  holy  place  1" 

Signa  hung  his  head. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  singing,  little  fellow?"  asked  a  stranger 
who  had  been  looking  at  the  Perugino  on  the  wall. 

Signa  nodded  shyly. 

"  And  why  do  you  want  to  sing  to  the  dead  bishop  ?*' 

"  Because  he  is  only  asleep,"  said  Signa,  timidly,  "  and  it 
might  give  him  pretty  dreams.  Old  Teresina  says  she  always 
bas  good  dreams  towards  morning,  because  I  go  under  the 
house  singing." 

"  Sing,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  and  turned  to  the  monk 
with  some  words  of  entreaty. 

"  If  it  be  a  holy  song,"  said  the  monk,  with  reluctant  con- 
senting. 

"  He  sings  well,'*  said  Bruno,  with  an  outbreak  of  the  tender 
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pride  ia  Signa  whicli  he  endeaTored  to  oouoeal  but  could  not 
always, 

Signa  was  shy  and  siletit  for  a.  miDUte :  he  wisTied  he  had 
aot  BpokcQ  of  doing  it,  with  thia  grand  straiige  signore  there ; 
bat  the  old  dead  mtiü's  face  BDJilcd  at  hira,  and  the  Höly  Child 
in  Ptiragiüo^fi  pieture  seeined  to  look  down  in  expeeUition  ;  he 
forgot  the  ÜTJiig  people ;  the  bishop  and  the  Gesu  were  all  bo 
sawj  he  joiued  bis  hands  as  if  he  were  at  prayer^  and  sang  ^ 
ttordment  hymn  of  Pergolesi  that  they  sang  ia  hia  own  church. 

Whether  the  good  bishop  dead  five  hundred  years^  or  hard- 
headed  honest  Pemgino  sleeping  undcr  the  wayside  oak  m 
Frontignana^  heard  or  not,  who  aball  gay  till  the  aecrets  of  tho 
gnive  be  loosed  ?  But  the  contadini  standing  re  veren  tly  by, 
and  the  white-robed  monk^  and  the  listening  stranger,  heard, 
lod  helt!  their  breath.  The  monk  turned  hia  head  a  moment 
to  PenigüLo's  picstïirej  to  see  if  it  were  not  somc  mlracle  being 
wrou^ht  there,  and  the  Angola  of  the  Kativity  singing  instcad 
of  tliis  peasant  child, 

Signa  sang  on  aa  Jarka  do,  forgetting  everything  when  onee 
liifl  voice  waa  loosened  on  the  air,  and,  without  knowing  what 
he  didj  left  the  hymn  of  Pergolesi^  and  sang  on  and  on  and 
oOf— cadences  that  were  to  be  traeed  to  no  written  score,  and 
tktöMQe  to  biïn,  he  never  eould  teil  hoWj— juBt  as  they  came 
upön  the  mount^iin-sideT  with  not  a  creature  near.  The  words 
"vm  the  words  of  the  Latin  services,  but  the  cadencea  wero 
hls  o  WO  as  much  as  the  thrush's  are  its  own  in  the  bawthoru- 
time. 

He  migbt  have  sung  on  till  suoaetj  if  two  other  monks, 
drawü  hy  the  iinwonted  sounds,  had  not  come  near  and  leoked 
Oö  tbmugh  the  half-open  door.  The  sound  stopped  bim  ;  he 
pHüaed,  startled  and  half  asbaraed ;  and  not  an other  note  could 
be  got  frora  him. 

'^  He  is  not  angry,'^  he  wblspered  to  Bruno,  looking  at  the 
statuo.      "  He  is^smiling  stilb" 

'*  You  would  make  marble  sniile,  if  it  had  frowned  tbrough 
^ea  till  you  sang,"  said  the  stranger,  while  the  nionks  mur- 
laured  something  of  a  gift  of  God.  "  My  pretty  little  boy, 
jou  may  ninke  the  worïd  hear  of  you  j  your  mouth  will  drop 

Sl^aa  glaneed  at  him  bewildered ;  be  underatood  nothiog  of 
ihia  kind  of  language. 
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'^  Come  with  me  where  I  am  painting/'  said  the  stranger* 
'<  I  sliould  like  to  hear  who  taught  jou  your  perfect  phrasingy 
— who  taught  you  to  sing,  I  mean.  Come  with  me  a  few 
minutes.     Is  that  your  father  with  you  ?" 

^^  That  is  Bruno,"  said  Signa.  For  the  first  time  it  occurred 
to  him — why  had  he  no  father  ?  Was  he  bom  out  of  the  oUL 
town  from  the  stones  and  ivy,  as  the  owls  were  ? 

"  Not  your  father  ?     What  is  he  to  you,  then  ?" 

"  He  is  always  good.   I  keep  his  sheep  sometimes." 

The  artist  did  not  ask  any  more ;  the  boy  was  aome  peas- 
ant's  son, — it  did  not  matter  whose.  '^  But  who  taught  you  to 
sing?"  he  pursued. 

"  I  sing  in  the  churches  at  home." 

"  But  have  you  had  no  teacher  ?" 

^^No,"  said  Signa;  then  added,  ailer  a  pause,  "The  birds 
do  not  have  any." 

"  But  much  that  you  sang, — ^it  is  no  known  musio, — ^it  ia 
composed  by  some  village  genius  of  whom  no  one  has  heard?" 

Signa  was  very  puzzled. 

"  I  sing  the  music  that  I  have  in  my  head/'  he  said,  afler  a 
Uttle  while. 

"  Then  it  is  you  who  have  the  genius, — a  second  Mozart?*' 

Signa  could  not  understand  those  words  at  all.  Perhaps  he 
was  something  wicked.     Nita  was  always  saying  so. 

"  A  genius  ?  that  is  a  sin  ?"  he  asked,  shyly. 

The  artist  laughed.  "  Yes ;  unless  you  can  sell  it  well.  A 
sin  sold  well  is  half  forgiven." 

The  child  did  not  understand,  but  was  a  little  frightened. 
To  speak  of  sin  at  all  was  eerie  in  this  great  place,  where  men 
all  day  long  and  all  night  long  fought  the  fiend. 

"  I  should  like  to  paint  your  face,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  as 
Perugino  did  the  Holy  Child's  that  you  look  at  so.  Oh,  a  few 
lines  will  do,  but  I  fancy  your  face  will  be  well  known  to  a 
great  world  one  day,  and  you  have  a  look  in  your  eyes  that  is 
beautiful.     Can  you  walt?" 

The  child  asked  Bruno.  Bruno  was  displeased,  but  an 
Italian  has  a  respect  for  art  and  artists :  he  muttered  unwill* 
ingly  that  it  was  a  feast-day,  the  boy  might  do  as  he  liked  for 
him  ;  it  was  a  folly,  but  it  would  not  hurt ;  it  was  not  as  if  it 
were  a  girl. 

The  child  went  willingly  into  the  room  that  is  sacred  to  the 
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Popea^  and  where  dread  Leo  frowned  on  him.  lu  the  wMe 
wmdüff  loükiög  to  the  nortli  on  to  the  puqjle  tiiountains, 
thtre  stood  au  easal  and  ether  thinga  of  a  painter's  work  j  the 
aniatj  being  a  grcat  man,  and  briQn;ing  authority  of  goveru- 
meute  witb  hinij  was  painting  that  glonous  vieWj  and  living  in 
retröit  therc  for  a  few  düjs. 

Bniao  folio  wed  them ;  he  would  have  preferred  that  Btrangera 
abould  ïefive  the  boy  alone  -  he  was  jealous  over  him,  and  he 
tböQght  that  praise  would  mak  e  him  vain. 

Sa  SLgna  stood  in  his  little  whito  shirt,  with  hls  dark  cnrls 
tbt  bad  the  gold  light  in  them  touching  his  throat,  and  the 
pain  ter  paiiited  his  head  and  shou!dera,  with  his  ehest  half 
bar(.\  and  the  eamatiou  bright  against  the  tikin. 

Ile  BWept  the  likencsa  in  with  the  fiistj  broud,  tnie  tonchca 
of  a  great  artist,  who  with  a  dossen  strokea  can  stiggest  a  whole 
pmre,  as  Rembrandt  drew  Jan  Six's  Bridge. 

Ia  half  an  hqur  he  had  what  he  wantod, — a  little  face  fiiU 
of  sudaess  and  joj  together^  and  most  pnrelj  child-like,  with 
I  loot  in  the  ejea  that  would  make  wonaen  weep. 

He  had  been  waiting  for  suah  a  fkc€  in  hia  great  picture  of 
tl] e  chïld  Denïophoon  in  the  saeted  fire  ]  Ibr  whosc  eeene  he 
lisid  come  to  these  purple  hills  and  dreaniful  plairja  as  all  the 
ökl  pjiintera^and  Kaffaelle,  in  hia  dajs  of  wisdom — had  eome 
to  these  or  aueh  ajs  these, 

Tü  move  the  child  to  wondering  interest  and  wake  the  eager, 
rapt  look  in  hb  eyes,  the  pain  ter  talked  to  hinij  with  eaay 
papliic  ianguage,  simples  yet  eloquent,  such  a^  the  child  had 
ïiever  heard. 

He  told  him  about  the  flowore  he  loved  ;  ahout  the  moun- 
tflin^;  aboüt  the  dead  Acciajoli^  whose  niarble  effigies  were  in 
th  cïypt  bel  OW ;  about  Donatello,  who  had  carved  the  stone 
wamors  in  their  mighty  r<^t ;  about  Guiïinio,  who  had  eculp- 
tod  the  fruits  and  flowers  thcre  to  take  away  all  teirors  from 
m  tomb  ;  abont  St.  Bmno  the  founder,  and  of  the  f  ar  Ion  e 
A]|>s,  where  he  had  dweït,  foibidding  the  sight  of  woman  for 
lïiaüy  a  milc  around ;  about  the  builder  of  thfg  chartcr-houae, 
titnele  Orcagna,  that  goed  o  ld  man,  who  loved  to  paint  Cupids 
frolickiug  with  young  maidens  nnder  orange-boughs,  and  brave 
Vmiihe  hawking  under  sunny  skiea,  and  yet  couïd  draw  Black 
Beath  as  if  he  feared  her  not,  but  Bent  her  upward  through 
tlie  air  aa  though  by  allcgory  not  to  leave  men  without  hope  j 
h  10* 
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one  of  those  mighty  men  who  could  write  sculptor  on  tbeir 
canvas  and  painter  on  their  marble ;  one  of  those  great,  rich, 
wise  lives  that  make  the  best  of  our  own  look  so  barren,  spent 
in  raising  great  piles  and  coloring  beautiful  things,  and  dwell- 
ing  in  peace  and  honor,  and  closing  tranquilly  when  their 
course  was  run.  Orcagna  was  writing  sonnets  when  he  died 
to  a  young  lad  he  loved.  Sixty  years  old,  and  yet  with  strength 
and  youth  and  faith  enough,  and  enough  freshness  of  heart 
and  soul,  to  write  a  sonnet  that  should  please  a  boy  I  These 
men  had  never  been  bitten  in  the  bud  by  the  snake  of  Satiety, 
the  wound  which  kills  the  Achilles  of  Modem  Art. 

Bruno,  stretched  on  a  bench,  lay  still  as  a  felled  tree  and 
listened. 

"  If  I  could  talk  like  that  to  the  boy  he  would  love  me 
better,"  he  thought ;  hut  how  was  he  to  talk  like  that, — a  man 
who  knew  how  to  make  barley  grow,  and  how  to  drive  boUocks 
over  the  land,  and  how  to  cleanse  the  vines  with  sulphor,  bat 
no  more  ? 

He  wished  the  painter  would  not  teil  the  child  the  world 
would  know  of  him :  what  use  was  there  in  that  ?  Yaldamo 
and  the  hills  were  world  enough ;  and  were  he  to  sing  and  the 
great  unknown  cities  hear  him,  he  would  have  to  go  away  for 
that,  and  Bruno  hoped  to  keep  him  always, — ^always, — ^always, 
and  see  him  safe  for  all  the  future  after  him  on  that  good 
piece  of  land  on  the  hill-side,  where  Pippa  had  come  through 
the  bean-flowers  at  sunset. 

What  better  life  was  there  than  that,  with  the  meek  beasts 
on  the  corn-lands,  high  in  the  air  among  the  vines  ? 

Kings  no  doubt  were  higher,  and  great  lords ;  hut  Bruno 
pitied  them. 

Two  o'clock  came,  and  the  monks  had  their  simple  dinner 
in  their  refectory,  and  the  same  fare  was  brought  to  the  artist 
as  to  any  laity  who  may  dweil  there  in  retreat,  and  he  made 
them  bring  portions  for  the  contadino  and  the  child,  and  added 
wine  of  his  own  getting,  rich  and  rare. 

Bruno  and  Signa  took  it  without  ado,  and  with  the  simple 
animal-like  grace  which  is  bred  in  Italian  blood  as  in  the  limbs 
of  the  chamois  or  the  wings  of  the  swallow. 

He  was  a  great  man,  perhaps,  and  rich,  no  doubt,  and  far 
above  them :  but  why  should  they  be  ashamed  to  break  hifl 
bread  with  him  ? 
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They  wonld  have  broten  theira  with  him. 

As  for  him,  iiow  lie  had  the  face  he  waiited, — the  face  that 
be  bad  sought  tbr  high  ünd  low  among  the  beautiful  childreti 
of  the  Rivieraj  atid  idwajs  vaialy, — ^he  did  tiüt  care  how  aoon 
tbej  ffeat^  oor  where ;  aüd  yet  the  boy  had  a  woriderful  voioe, 
^üïily  children  were  ao  ofleu  wond  erf  al  in  Italy  thut  no  ono 
e?er  hetird  of  when  thoy  were  gfrowQ  to  men, — a  precocioua, 
Bwiftly  passing,  universal  genius,  that  buret  to  beauty  like  a 
ï03e-]aurel  bloasanij  and  dropped  down  without  fruit,  StUl, 
tbië  little  barefoüt  boy,  that  sang  to  the  dead  bishop,  had  some- 
thing  in  his  face  that  surely  would  uot  die, 

''ff  I  tookyou  witli  me  to  the  big  world  they  would  make 
au  idöl  of  you,  little  lark/'  he  aaidy  as  the  boy  put  down  bis 
wkite  bowl  of  soup.  "  Would  you  come  if  I  would  take  you  ?'' 

Sigoa  looked  up  to  Bruno*3  face  and  across  at  the  hills  that 
bid  his  old  town  from  bis  aight^ 

'■  No,'^  he  Siiidj  slmply,  hut  his  face  flushed  all  over  suddenly  ; 
a  Vïc^e  faucy,  a  dim  poasibiUty  broke  before  hitHj  like  the 
f  abt  rosé  that  is  promise  of  the  aunrlse.  Ouly  he  was  too 
youQg  and  knew  too  little  to  be  able  to  be  sure  of  what  he 
tiioü»lit. 

'*  No  ?  Well,  you  are  right,"  said  the  great  pain  ter,  srailïng, 
*'  To  a  mdlion  blauka  one  prize,  only  the  priae  is  a  proud  on  e, 
ciice  got  \  though  the  men  whose  hands  are  empty  deny  it  to 
mmk  therasolves.  But  be  content  iu  your  lifc,  little  fellow  j 
it  is  a  good  one ;  you  are  not  like  a  town  child,  ^  uu  brin 
üherbe  aans  öoleil  entre  deux  pavés/  You  have  the  sun  and 
tk  air  and  the  eountry :  the  old  painters  knew  the  value  of 
fcse;  we  do  not.  Look  here,  my  pretty  boy,  take  these 
piecei  and  buy  what  you  fancy^  and  if  you  ever  do  wan  der 
^  afield  and  want  help^  here  is  my  name ;  come  to  me  and 
ïeioind  me  of  the  Certosa,  and  such  inüucnce  as  I  have  with 
other  men  I  will  use  fi.>r  you,  But  if  you  are  wiae  you  will 
Döt  mnder.  The  o:s:-furrows  are  safer  traveil ng  tbau  the  city 
«touea.     FarewelL" 

Hegave  the  boy  two  gold  pïeoes  of  France,  and  amiled  at 
Wtn,  aad  went  with  in  to  the  dormïtory.  He  would  not  have 
^öded  the  child  rem  ai  ni  tig  all  the  day,  but  he  was  tired  of 
^«ittg  that  black-browed  contadino  stretchedj  Ibtening  and 


fiileüt,  on  the  bcncb.     Beaides,  he  wanted  to  go  on  with  hm 
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"  Am  I  to  keep  tliem  ?"  said  Signa,  looking  down  at  tho 
moneyin  his  palm. 

"  Money  is  money,"  said  Bruno,  briefly.  "  It  is  forty  francs. 
Francs  do  not  hang  in  the  hedges.** 

Signa  wafi  silent  in  absolute  amaze.  He  had  never  had  a 
centime  for  his  own  in  his  whole  life.     He  feit  dizzy. 

Then  all  at  once  he  gave  a  ringing  shout  of  rapturons  joy. 

"  I  could  buy  the  violin  I"  he  cried,  till  the  vault  of  the 
chamber  echoed. 

It  was  to  him  as  if  he  could  buy  the  earth  and  the  sun  and 
the  planets. 

"  Yes ;  you  can  buy  the  violin,"  said  Bruno. 

Signa  laughed  all  over  his  little  face  as  a  brook  does  when 
the  sun  and  wind  together  pleasc  it ;  he  was  beside  himself 
with  bewildered  happiness ;  he  shouted,  he  leaped,  he  sang,  he 
raced,  regardless  of  the  silence  and  sanctity  of  the  place,  till 
Bruno  hurried  him  away,  fearful  that  the  good  brethren  might 
enter  and  be  displeased. 

"  What  did  the  paper  say  ?  you  have  forgotten  the  paper," 
said  Bruno,  as  they  passed  the  pharmacy,  where  the  monks 
wore  distilling  their  sweet  odors  and  strong  waters,  with  a  del- 
icate fragrance  of  coriander  and  coromandel  seeds,  and  of  dried 
herbs  and  lemons  and  the  like,  upon  the  air. 

Signa,  giddy  and  breathless,  unfolded  the  crumpled  scrap  on 
which  the  painter  had  written  his  name  with  a  pencil,  his 
surname — Istriel — curtly,  as  men  write  who  know  that  the  one 
word  tells  all  about  them  to  the  world. 

He  spelt  the  name  out  slowly,  but  the  line  beneath  it  puzzled 
him :  it  was  only  an  address  in  Paris,  but  then  the  little  boy 
did  not  know  what  Paris  meant. 

He  crushed  the  slip  of  paper  together  with  the  gold,  and 
ran  out  of  the  cool  vaulted  corridors  that  were  so  still  and 
hushed  and  gray,  like  twilight,  into  the  path  that  runs  down 
the  7ines. 

*•  I  can  buy  the  violin!"  he  cried  to  the  brightsky;  he 
thouf::ht  that  the  sky  smiled  back  again. 

Aftcr  all,  the  angels  had  had  thought  of  him. 

*'  Oh,  this  wonderful  day !"  he  shouted.  "  Oh,  Bruno,  are 
you  not  happy  that  we  came?" 

"  I  am  glad  if  you  are  glad,"  said  Bruno.  And  that  waa 
the  truth  at  all  times. 
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Hdf-way  down  the  Kill  Signa  etopped  and  looted  back  to 
tie  zDuüiiatery. 

^^rtürgot  to  thank  tlie  Holy  Child/'  he  saidj  with  stiaip 
DOQtritioQ. 

"Whichoue?  and  for  wliat?" 

'*  The  ]ittlc  Chriat  in  tlie  picture  thafc  they  called  Penigino : 
he  mni  mfi  tliia  to  buj  the  violin.  I  am  sure  of  that.  He 
amiltxl  at  me  all  the  while  I  saugj  and  I  never  said  a  prayer  to 
thmk  hlm,     Let  me  ^  back.*' 

^*  They  would  not  kt  you  in  j  saj  your  prayera  to  hïm  at 
bome ;  he  will  be  quite  as  pleas^d.  But  it  was  the  painter 
wbü  gay  e  you  the  ra  on  e j,'* 

"  It  waa  the  Holy  Child  sent  it,"  said  Signa,  who  had  seeu 
80  niany  frescoea  of  the  heavcnly  host  desccnding  to  mïngle  in 
tte  lives  of  men,  and  had  heard  ao  many  miracles  and  legen  ds, 
tkt  the  visible  interpoaition  of  Perugino'a  Gesu  was  only  such 
a  lliiüg  03  h e  had  koked  for  uaturally. 

Wdij  the  Geau  might, — why  not  ? — tbougbt  Bnino :  the 
chüd  was  worthy  even  of  such  raemoiy, 

Ile  did  not  know — it  seemed  prcsumptuouH  to  thinfc  they 
(Muld  tbiak  in  heaven  of  a  child  a  wish  for  a  woodcn  toj  ;  but 
fltül,  who  could  teil  ? — it  is  such  simplc,  humble,  foolish  hopes 
aa  these  tb  at  keep  the  pcasants*  hearta  and  backs  from  break- 
iflgutidertheburdenofunendingtoiL  Untiringintelligence 
amj  live  best  without  a  faith,  but  tired  poTcrty  and  ïabor  must 
lia?e  one  of  aome  sort.  Called  by  what  name  it  niay  be,  it  ia 
the  Belf-same  thing,  the  vague,  sad,  wbtful  hope  of  some  far- 
offn  bat  certü^in,  compensation. 

To  BrunOj  indeed,  it  aeemed  that  the  Geau  had  sanctioned 
the  fipending  of  a  vast  for  tune  on  a  mere  play  thing;  it  waa 
the  coBfc  of  a  sheep  or  of  a  barrel  of  wine  ]  but  he  could  no 
ïüom  have  denied  the  ehild  than  hc  oould  have  cut  bis  hand 
öff— beaideSj  if  the  sainta  willed  it. 

Aa  for  Signa,  he  had  ao  doubt  that  heaven  ha^l  sent  it  ta 
hun,  He  eried  and  laughed  in  hia  dehghL  He  ahowed  bia 
pl^  to  the  birda,  to  the  frogSj  and  to  the  butterfliea.  He 
leapjd  from  stone  to  atone  in  the  water,  laughing  at  bis 
owü  image.  He  atoppcd  to  teil  evcry  contadino  he  met,  and 
eveïy  fisherman  throwing  a  net  from  the  ca  nes.  He  ran 
thïvagh  the  hedgea  of  acacia  and  ekmatis,  aud  told  the  spiders 
teaTiag  ailver  in  the  leayea*    He  stopped  to  teil  the  millers  al 
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the  mül-hoTise  over  the  river,  where  the  good  men  leaned  oufc 
of  a  little  square  window  with  the  yellow  üght  of  a  candle 
behind  them,  and  above  the  moss-grown  roof  the  apple  bonghs 
interlaced  against  a  dreamj  blue  ovening  sky,  like  a  Rembrandt 
set  in  a  Raffaelle.  He  caught  a  big  brown  velvet  stingless  bee, 
and  whispered  it  the  story,  and  let  it  go  free  to  carry  the  news 
before  him  to  the  swallows  in  the  Lastra ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  red  cross  that  stands  on  a  pile  of  stones,  where  the 
Greve  is  broad  and  green  under  the  high  woodlands,  where 
the  mighty  Acciajoli  once  reigned,  he  knelt  down  and  said  the 
prayers  he  had  forgotten,  while  the  wind  chased  the  shadows 
in  the  water,  and  the  weir  and  the  water-wheel  sangdbo  each 
other. 

"  Will  it  be  too  late  to  buy  it  to-night?"  he  said,  as  he  saw 
Venus  rise  above  the  mountains  from  the  sea. 

"Not  if  Tonino  be  not  in  bed,"  said  Bruno,  who  nevar 
could  bear  not  to  humor  the  child.  So  they  walked  on  as  £ast 
as  they  could. 

"  You  are  tired  ?"  said  Bruno.  "  K  you  are  tired,  get  on 
my  back." 

"  I  am  not  tired  1"  laughed  the  child,  who  feit  as  though  he 
had  wings,  and  could  dart  all  the  way  home  as  swiftly  and 
straight  as  a  dragon-fly.  It  was  quite  dark  when  they  reached 
the  Lastra. 

It  was  a  hot  night.  The  mosquitoes  and  the  little  white 
moths  were  whirling  round  the  few  dusky  lanips.  There  were 
lights  behind  the  grated  windows,  and  darksome  doorways  lit 
as  Rembrandt  loved. 

The  men  stood  about  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  and  the  women 
lingered,  saying  good-night  as  they  plaited  the  last  tress.  There 
were  groups  in  the  archways,  and  on  the  high  steps,  and  in  the 
bakers'  and  wine-sellers'  shops,  where  the  green  boughs  were 
drooping  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  uncurtained  casements 
only  lighted  by  the  moon,  young  mothers  undressed  their  suck- 
lings.  There  was  a  smell  of  ripe  fruit,  of  drying  hay,  of  fir- 
apples.  of  fresh  straw,  of  that  sea-scent  which  comes  here  upon 
the  west  wind,  and  of  magnolia-flowers  from  the  villas  on  the 
hUls. 

Signa's  heart  beat  so  fast  he  feit  blind  as  he  flew  under  the 
gateway  and  looked  to  see  if  Tonino  had  shut  his  house  for 
the  night. 
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Hïs  heart  leapcd  in  hlm  as  he  saw  u  Ught  in  the  placej  and 
tte  big  keys  magnified  ia  tho  ehadow  till  thej  were  fit  fVir  the 
yeij  fceyi  of  Bt.  Peter,  and  in  the  door  the  lot^ksmith  himself, 
wilih  bare  arms  and  easy  mindj  ehatting  witk  hia  neiglibur^ 
Dioüisio  the  cobbler. 

Sigüa  darted  to  him. 

'^  öive  it  mo !  qaick — qaick — quick  ! — oh,  please^  good 
Tonitio!"  he  pantcd.  ^'See,  herc  are  tbc  forty  francs, — all 
ieantüul  real  gold,— and  the  fair  child  in  the  müüastery  se  rit 
it  tü  rae  to-day.  Qaick — <juick,  oh,  dear  Tonino  I  Yoii  uevür 
h.H  flold  it  wliile  we  wero  away  ?'* 

^'  The  child  pleased  an  art  is t  to-daj,  and  sat  for  a  picture, 
«ld  so  got  the  raoney.  Lot  him  havo  the  toy,'^  said  Bruno, 
föllowing,  to  the  aatoniahed  Toaino,  who  had  stretch ed  out  a 
hand  by  shecr  inatinct  to  seize  the  bojj  mak  ing  sure  that  he 
had  stoleü  something, 

*^  I  have  Dot  sold  it,"  he  said,  with  wide^open  eyes.  "  But 
buj  lil — ^forty  fraaca  !^ — the  llke  of  you,  you  little  hit  of  a 
feÜowl     It  caïinot  he  !     It  cannot  be  ï" 

''  Oh,  dear  Tonino  I"  crïed  the  child,  piteoiisly,  and  he  began 
to  trembte  all  over  with  dreadj,  hia  color  went  and  came  hotly 
and  whitely  in  the  yellow  gleams  of  the  loeksmith's  brass 
laïiip,  and  he  eould  hardly  speak  plain  for  excitemcnt,  with 
hotli  hifl  hands  clinging  to  the  man*s  bare  arms.  "  Oh^  dear, 
god  ToainOj  you  never  have  sold  it  ?  oh,  aay  you  have  not 
BoH  it  1  Here  is  the  gold, — ^beautiful  real  money, — -and  you 
neyér  do  have  gold  in  Bigna,  and  pray^  pray  do  let  me  have  it 
'l*uök  ■  I  have  longed  for  it  go, — oh,  you  never  wiU  kriow  how  1 
üt»lyï  said  nothing,  beeause  you  all  soolded  and  laughed ;  and 
iiuw  p&rhaps  you  have  sold  it.    Bo  say  you  have  not  aold  it  P* 

Aöd  Signa  broke  down^  crying  with  a  very  rain  of  tears  in 
^^  TÈiiction  from  this  immeasurable  joy  to  fear. 

Bnirio^s  hand  feil  heavily  on  the  loeksmith's  sboulder, 

"It  m  good  money.  tou  cannot  refuse  your  own  pnoe 
bet  die  boy  have  the  fiddle." 

*'  But  a  baby  like  that !"  st^mmered  Tonino,  *^  And  if  tiherfl 
^  painters  about  that  pay  so,  the  re  is  my  little  Oinna,  rieh 
^id  rosy  as  a  tomato,  and  how  can  you,  even  in  conscieDcej  let 
thüt  brat  örjuander  auch  a  heap  of  wealth, — ^the  priec  of  a  cidf 
abost,  and  a  barrel  of  wiue  quite,  and  the  best  wine  in  tho 
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good  soul  Lippo,  who  lias  kept  liim,  body  and  soul  tc^ether, 
all  these  years,  when  any  other  man  would  have  let  suoh  a 
little  mouse  drown  in  the  flood  where  he  came  from ;  and  I  do 
not  thmk  I  could  in  conscience  let  the  lad  throw  all  that  away, 
and  he  a  beggar,  one  may  say,  unless  I  speak  to  Lippo  and 
Nita  first,  and  they  be  willing,  becanse " 

Bruno's  eyes  took  fire  with  that  sudden  light  which  all  the 
Lastra  had  dreaded  since  he  had  been  a  stripling,  and  his  hand 
went  inside  his  shirt,  where,  about  the  belt  of  his  breeches,  he 
was  always  believed  to  carry  a  trusty  knife,  notwithstanding  all 
law  and  peril. 

"  Keep  your  conscience  for  your  neighbors'  kettles  and  pans 
that  you  send  home  with  new  holes  when  you  solder  the  old 
ones  1"  shouted  Bruno.  "  Out  with  the  fiddle,  or,  as  the  saints 
live  above  us,  choked  you  shall  be,  and  dead  as  a  door-nail. 
Take  the  gold  and  fetch  me  the  toy,  and  leam  to  preach  to  me 
if  you  dare  I" 

"  But  in  conscience "  stammered  the  locksmith. 

"  Give  the  child  the  plaything,"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  shaking  him  as  a  dog  does  a  chicken,  "  or  it  shall  be 
the  worse  for  you.     You  know  me  /" 

"  I  would  take  the  gold  when  I  could  get  it,  if  I  were  you, 
Tonino,"  whispered  the  cobbler,  who  was  a  man  of  peace. 
^'  Grold  is  a  rare  sight  for  sore  eyes  in  Signa,  and  what  is 
Lippo  to  you  ?" 

"  That  is  true,"  murmured  the  locksmith,  frightened  out 
of  his  wits,  and  thankful  for  any  excuse  to  yield.  "  But  it  is 
only  to-day  that  I  heard  that  the  fiddle  is  worth  quite  doublé. 
There  is  a  great  singer  come  to  stay  at  one  of  the  villas  who 
saw  it ;  and  to  let  a  child  have  it  who  will  break  it — never- 
theless,  to  please  a  neighbor " 

And,  having  soothed  himself  a  little  with  this  elaborate  and 
iseless  fiction,  as  his  country-folk  will,  always  deriving  a  very 
wothing  and  softening  eflfect  from  the  pleasure  of  lying,  To- 
rdno  went  grumbling  within,  and  poked  about  with  his  dim 
amp,  and  came  out  slowly  with  the  violin,  and  clutched  the 
two  gold  pieces  before  he  would  let  it  go.  Signa,  who  stood 
trembling  with  wild  excitement,  took  the  precieus  instrument 
in  both  his  hands  with  trembling  reverence,  the  tears  falling 
fast  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Beast  I  you  have  made  him  cry  1"  muttered  Bruno,  and 
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?d  tlie  locksmitli  into  hia  own  doorway  with  a  will,  and 
löid  liia  hand  on  the  clüld'a  shoulder^  aod  stnide  up  the  street 
of  the  Last  ra,  gïuneing  from  riglit  tok  tl  with  mute  challöngö 
mf  any  man  should  have  the  courage  to  stop  hi»  progrcss, 

No  oi>e  attempt^d  Ui  eall  him  to  account,  Toniuo  was  not 
«A.  popular  man^  and  the  weight  of  Brunt/a  wralh  and  the 
!k.^üneas  of  hia  küife  had  been  feït  by  more  than  on  e  of  the 
oager,  chatteritig  audience  who  Jeaned  ont  of  the  wmdowB  &nd 
erowded  each  other  in  the  doorways^  in  breathlesi  hope  to  see 
a^  pretty  piece  of  atabbing. 

EniTïo  went  through  thora  in  eileuc*.  Signa  trotted  by  bis 
ftldef  hïs  hands  clasping  the  viohn  to  his  cheat.  and  lm  great 
eyeg  dewy  with  tmrSj  yet  radknt  aa  je  web,  in  hia  joj. 

Tonino  grumbled  tliat  if  a  man  made  sneb  a  sweet  morael 
«rf  tis  own  baitard  he  should  not  be  above  the  own  ing  of  iL 
aad  we  at  to  hia  bed  witb  sore  bon  es  and  a  grieved  heart  that 
he  had  not  asked  doublé  for  the  fiddle ;  though  for  raore 
yeare  than  be  could  rememher  he  bad  always  tbought  it  worth- 
\m  iamber* 

Bruno  and  Signa  went  np  the  street  in  the  moonlightj  with 
}d\m  flashes  now  niid  tben  fallbg  across  them  from  the 
kmpB  swiuging  in  the  doorway. 

^'  Where  will  you  play  on  itj  dear  littie  lad,'^  aaid  Bnino, 
m^h  ''  if  you  take  it  home  T' 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  the  smile  of  a  child  dreaming 
bêöutiful  things  in  its  alumber. 

*'  I  irill  keep  it  at  old  Tereaina's.  She  will  let  me,  aod  I 
wil]  bring  it  to  you  when  I  come-  Ohj  m  k  rcallyj  rcally  true 
tWihavegotitr' 

*^  Quite  true  ;  and  it  is  dearer  to  you  already  than  the  old 
KSigna?" 
Signa  wa^  silent,     Bruno  had  given  him  the  lute, 
Tjiey  passed  out  of  the  Lastra  and  along  the  road  into  tbö 
fiEröit  that  curres  towarda  the  bridge.    It  waa  quite  dark  ;  but  at 
^te  littie  café  tb  ere  whJch  looka  towarda  the  river^  aeveral  men 
^ere  drink  ing  and  pliiying  dominoea  on  the  atones  by  the  feeble 
ligU  of  the  brass  oil-lampa.     Bruno  suw  Lippo  among  them. 
He  put  bis  own  tall  form  with  the  dark  cloud  of  bis  brown 
clouk  batwecn  Lippo  aad  the  child,  and  strode  ou  carelessly 
WiliioTit  stopping. 
*^  Go^^d-night,"  he  ealled  out.   "  I  am  taking  the  boy  up  with 
t  11 
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me.  I  want  bim  to  help  stack  wheat,  and  he  will  have  to  be 
up  at  four,  so  he  had  best  sleep  on  the  hill." 

Lippo  nodded,  and  hardly  looked  up  from  hia  dominoes. 

They  went  on  over  the  bridge  unquestioned. 

The  bridge  had  many  groups  upon  it,  as  on  all  hot  nightB, 
leaning  against  the  parapets,  and  chatting  in  the  cheerful,  gaiv 
ruloos  Tuscan  fashion.  The  moon  was  bright  on  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  river.     The  sky  was  studded  with  stars. 

On  a  summer  night  Signa  loses  her  scars  of  war  and  age, 
and  is  young  as  when  Hercules  shook  her  sunny  waters  from 
bis  sunny  locks,  resting  from  labor. 

The  child  looked  up  at  the  stars.  He  wondered  if  ever  in 
all  the  world  there  had  been  so  happy  a  thing  as  he.  And 
yet  he  could  only  see  the  stars  through  bis  tears ;  he  did  not 
know  why  the  tears  came. 

An  aziola  owl  went  by  with  its  sofl  cry, — 

"  Such  as  nor  voioe  nor  lute  nor  wind  nor  bird 
The  soul  ever  stirred, 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  thej  all." 

"  Oh,  dear  Chiou  1"  said  Signa  to  the  owl,  calling  it  by  the 
familiar  name  that  the  people  give  it,  '^  will  you  teil  the  little 
Christ  how  happy  I  am,  and  the  old  dead  bishop  too  ?  They 
may  think  I  am  thankless  because  I  cry.  Do  teil  them,  Chiou, 
you  go  so  near  the  sky  !" 

"  What  fancies  you  have  I"  said  Bruno ;  hut  the  little 
brown  hand  was  hot  as  it  touched  his  pwn.  "  You  are  tired 
and  excited,"  he  said,  more  gravely.  "  You  dream  too  much 
about  odd  things.  That  owl  is  hunting  gnats  and  mice,  and 
not  thinking  about  the  angels." 

^^  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Signa ;  hut  he  was  walking  lame, 
and  his  voice  was  weak  and  trembled. 

Bruno,  without  asking  him,  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms ;  he 
himself  was  a  strong  man,  and  the  light  burden  of  the  thin 
little  lad  was  a  small  one  to  him. 

"  Go  to  sleep :  I  will  carry  you  up  the  hill,"  he  said,  put- 
ting the  child's  head  down  against  his  shoulder.  Signa  did 
not  resist.     He  still  clasped  the  violin  to  him. 

Bruno  went  up  the  steep  road  where  his  mother  had  carried 
him  through  the  darkness  and  cold  before  she  stumbled  and 
feil. 
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"Witli  rest  and  fatigue  Bigoa  dropped  nsleep,  and  did  not 
ft^^dceo  all  the  way  up  the  loüg  \ohe\y  patha  thruugh  the  vinea 
utrnd  the  reaped  ielda. 

**How  he  loveB  that  thing  already ! — as  never  he  will  lova 
me/'  thougbt  Eruno,  look  ing  down  at  him  in  the  starlight 
^witli  that  diill  eense  of  hopeleas  rivalry  and  alicn  itjferiority 
'W^liich  the  self-absorption  of  geniiia  inflictfl  innoccntly  and  un- 
conseiously  on  the  human  affectïons  that  cling  to  it,  and  whick 
later  on  Love  avenges  upon  it  in  the  same  manner. 

Bruno,  ne^^ertheless,  was  glad  that  he  had  It.     FieKse  and 

selfifih  in  all  hia  earlier  life^  he  had  taught  himself  to  bc  gentle 

aad  ungelfiah  to  Pippa's  soq.     He  carned  him  into  the  house, 

fitill  sleepingj  and  laid  him  down  uader  the  crucifix  on  a  pile 

of  tayj  and  would  have  undressed  hinij  hut  the  child,  mur- 

muringj  resisted,  clasping  the  violin  to  hinij  as  though  in  hia 

Bkep  aifraïd  that  any  onc  should  take  it  fVoni  him, 

80  BruDO  kft  him  as  he  was  npon  the  hay,  with  his  tum- 
bied  curls^  and  his  violin  folded  in  hk  crosaed  arms,  in  the 
deep  di-eamless  sin m her  of  a  great  fatigue,  and  Ht  a  laDt^iru  and 
WQt  round  to  fodder  the  cow  and  see  to  the  ass  aüd  make  sure 
ttat  yi  bad  been  eafe  during  hia  absence,  and  tb  en,  with  hia 
kkaded  gun  beside  him,  lay  clown  to  rest  himself. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  an  bour  himaell"  before  he  was  awak- 
ened  by  silvery  sweet  music  that  seemed  to  him  to  he  like 
tbe  Toit!^  of  all  the  nightingalea  ia  May  sin  ging  together ; 
but  the  Dightingalea  were  most  of  them  dumh  noWj — now  that 
Üie  lilica  were  dead  and  the  hay  garnered. 

Bmno  started  np,  and  listenedj  and  looked  r  he  too  beliered 
la  a  dim  aort  of  way  in  the  angels  ;  only  he  never  saw  them 
eome  down  on  the  alant  of  the  sun-rays,  aa  the  good  men  had 
^e  that  had  decorated  the  churches- 

The  moon  waa  shining  into  tlie  house ;  by  the  white  cool 
ïi^^t  he  aaw  that  it  was  tbc  child  sitting  up  in  the  hay  and 
P%bg,  Signa's  eyea  were  open  and  luatrous,  but  they  had  a 
l<>ük  ia  them  as  if  he  were  dreaming, 

HU  cbin  was  resting  on  the  violin  ;  hia  little  bands  fingered 
fe  Êtringa  and  drew  the  bow  ^  his  face  waa  very  paJe;  he 
Wked  straight  before  him ;  he  played  in  his  sleep. 

Bniuo  listened  aghast ;  he  had  a  melodious  ear  bimselfj  the 
music  waa  never  wrong  in  a  chord ;  it  was  sweet  aa  all  the 
ïnghtingaleB  in  the  (ïountry  singing  all  together* 
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He  dared  not  wake  the  boy,  who  played  on  and  on  in  ba 
moonligbt. 

"  It  is  the  gift  of  God,"  thought  Bruno,  awed  and  sorrow- 
fu] ;  because  a  gift  of  God  put  the  child  farther  and  farther 
froin  him. 

He  listened,  resting  on  one  arm,  while  the  owls  cried  "  Woe !" 
from  the  great  walnut-trees  over  the  house-roof.  The  sweefc 
melody  seemed  to  fill  the  place  with  wonder,  and  to  live  in  the 
quivering  rays  of  the  moon,  and  to  pass  out  with  them  through 
the  lattice  among  the  leaves,  and  so  go  straight  to  the  stars. 

A  iittle  while,  and  it  faltered  a  moment,  and  then  oeased. 
Signa^s  head  dropped  back,  bis  eyes  closed,  bis  hands  let  the 
violin  sink  gently  down;  be  slept  again  as  otber  childrea 
sleep. 

"  It  is  the  gift  of  God ;  one  cannot  go  against  God,"  said 
Bruno,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  bis  own  broad  breast. 
And  be  was  very  sorrowful,  and  yet  proud ;  and  could  not  bear 
tbat  it  sbould  be  so,  and  yet  would  not  have  had  it  otberwise; 
as  men  were  in  the  old  days  of  faith  whose  sons  and  daughteni 
went  out  to  martyrdom. 

When  be  got  up  to  bis  labor  before  the  sun  was  up,  and 
while  the  faintest  rose-red  alone  glowed  beyond  the  mountains 
in  the  east,  be  stepped  noiselessly,  not  to  awaken  the  boy,  and 
left  him  sleeping  while  be  went  out  to  bis  work  at  the  stacking 
of  corn,  with  the  eartb  dim  with  shadow  and  silvered  with 
dew. 

He  thought  of  the  child  and  the  gifts  of  God.  He  did  nol 
know  tbat  be  had  seen  Pippa's  lover. 


CHAPTER    XIL 

"  Where  is  the  Iittle  bit  of  paper  with  the  name  on  ?"  said 
Bruno,  eating  bis  bit  of  black  bread  when  the  morning  was  up 
wide  and  golden  over  all  the  barvest-land. 

Signa  lifted  up  his  head  from  bis  violin.  "  I  lost  it.  When 
I  caught  the  bee,  coming  home,  the  paper  flew  away ;  the 
winds  took  it.     Does  it  matter  ?" 
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"Xo.    Oaly  it  migbt  hare  teen  a  friend  for  yon.     Bo  jou 
letxïlleet  tlie  aame  ?'^ 
SigBii  slioük  hia  ctirij  head, 

EtJüülJect  aaytliiüg ! — ^witli  the  YïoUri  in  lus  haiid,  and  the 
muisic  dancing  out  on  the  sunbcams,  and  sajiug  everythiog  fur 
Urn  tliafc  he  never  could  saj  fbr  himself ! 

Whut  was  the  namo  to  hira  ?  the  gi^er  of  the  gold  had  onty 
been  the  ïninistrant  of  the  little  Christ. 
ErüQo  let  him  alone» 

Tho  boy  was  so  happy ,  sitting  in  the  shade  there^  trying  all 
eadenoes  that  eame  iö  him  on  this  new,  precious,  wondrous 
tting,  be  had  not  the  heart  to  call  him  to  come  out  in  the  aun 
*nd  cany  tho  wheat.  He  had  been  too  rough  with  Pippa. 
He  atoaed  by  being  too  gcntle  with  thia  child. 

So  he  went  ouï^  into  the  fields  again  by  himself,  and  built 
up  hia  ütacks,  made  low  hecauae  of  the  hurrieanea  that  come 
over  whea  there  are  white  aqualls  upoïi  the  aea,  and  covcred, 
till  there  should  be  time  to  thatch  them,  with  snowy  lincn 
cloEhSj  aü  that  tbey  look  like  buge  musb rooms  growing  for  the 
I     table  ut  Grargantna. 

1  When  be  had  been  at  work  anme  two  or  tb  ree  boura,  hear- 
ing at  iijteryals»  wben  the  wind  blew  ifc  towarda  him,  the  song 
töf  the  Tielin  that  the  boy  was  enjoyiog  witbin,  with  the  eow 
inherehedj  and  tho  sitting  hens,  and  the  tetbercd  goat  and 
her  Idd  for  listeneta,  be  beard  the  littlo  feet  that  bc  knew 
pattér  over  the  stubblej  and  from  hia  half-completed  staek 
looked  down  on  Signa'a  upraised  face. 
The  chLld  had  the  violin  with  him. 

^'Bpuao/^  he  asked^  ebyly,  "I  bave  been  thinking:  tbero 

13  old  Nuoziata  ofton  without  bread,  and  Giudetta,  whose 

child  ren  all  died  of  those  poison^beirieSj  and  Stagno  tbc  blind 

Manj  that  bas  no  lega  either,  and — and  sa  many  of  them  that 

want  eo  mueh,  and  are  nnly  bungry  and  sad ;  waa  it  selfiah 

of  me  not  to  give  them  the  money  bet  ween  tliem, — was  it 

wicked  to  have  the  violin?     I  am  aure  the  angels  meant  thö 

Tïolfa,  you  know ;  but  still  did  the  angels  wish  me  to  think 

of  others  or  all  of  wyaelf  ?     What  do  you  tbink  ?     Bo  yoii 

think  I  waa  wrong?'* 

"Anyway,  it  ia  too  late  now,  bambino/*  said  Brnno,  with 
the  enrtness  of  bis  natural  speech.  *^  Ynn  have  wanted  the 
violia  a  year  i  why  spoil  the  plea^iire  of  it  ?" 

11* 
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"  But  was  it  selfish  ?"  persisted  Signa. 

"  Why  worry  yourself  ?  it  is  done." 

"  But  it  was,  then  ?"  cried  the  little  fellow,  with  a  sort  of 
feverish  pain. 

BruDO  came  down  the  ladder  and  took  up  more  corn. 

"  Oh,  no :  you  things  that  love  sounds  or  sights  or  bits  of 
wood  or  oils  and  earths  better  than  human  creatures,  always 
are  selfish,  so.  But  I  don't  know  why  ever  you  should  bo 
blamed.  There  is  no  more  selfish  beast  than  a  cow  with  her 
calf,  or  a  woman  with  her  wean.  Why  should  you  not  have 
your  fiddle  like  that  ?  only  you  will  be  like  Frisco.  I  knew 
Frisco :  he  thought  of  nothing  but  saving  every  scrap  of  moncy 
to  buy  things  to  paint  with,  and  he  was  always  after  the 
churches  and  gateways  and  places  where  the  colois  are ;  and 
he  said  it  was  a  fine  gifb,  and  a  glorious  one.  I  am  not  say- 
ing  it  was  not :  only  he  went  away  and  lefl  his  old  mother  to 
be  kept  by  the  commune,  and  people  say  he  is  a  great  man 
away  in  Rome ;  but  the  old  soul  is  dead,  and  never  saw  him 
again.     Not  that  it  is  for  me  to  say  evil  of  any  man." 

"  But  I  have  no  mother,"  said  Signa. 

Bruno  shrank  as  though  a  grass-adder  had  stung  him,  <md 
stooped  and  gathered  more  corn  again. 

"No,  dear,"  he  said,  after  a  moment,  very  gently:  "make 
a  mother  of  your  music  if  you  can.  The  good  God  gave  it 
you  in  her  stead.  And  it  is  not  selfish,  dear:  you  praise 
heaven  in  it,  and  make  the  children  dance  with  joy,  and  the 
old  folks  forget  they  are  old  when  they  hear  you.  Do  they 
not  say  so  in  the  Lastra  a  thousand  times  ?  Do  not  fret  your- 
self, Signa.  The  angels  sent  you  the  fiddle.  Be  glad  in  it. 
To  quarrel  with  happiness  is  to  quarrel  with  Grod.  It  is  but 
seldom  he  sends  any:  perhaps  he  would  send  more,  only 
whenever  they  get  it  people  spoil  it  by  fuming  and  fretting, 
as  a  bad  spinner  knots  the  smooth  flax.  Play  to  the  sick 
folk  and  the  old  and  the  sorrowful.  That  will  be  the  way  to 
please  the  little  Christ." 

Signa  was  comforted,  and  sat  down  among  the  loose  wlieat 
and  played  all  his  little  fancies  away  on  those  strings  that  were 
to  him  as  of  silver  and  gold,  whilst  the  cicale  buzzed  in  chorus 
in  the  tree-tops,  and  all  the  field-finches  strained  their  pretty 
throats  in  rivalry. 

But  he  did  not  play  gayly,  as  he  had  done  in  the  housa. 
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He  waB  afraid  the  Geau  was  not  eonteot ;  and  why  had  ha  ao 
motbeT)  aë  other  boys  had? 

Uniiio,  ■workiüg  oa  the  top  of  his  golden  riek,  could  have 
bitko  his  own  tuügue  out  lor  ha  ving  remiuded  the  cbild  of 
tliat 

Signa  aever  askcd  auy  questions.  They  had  told  him  he 
had  oome  on  the  wave  of  the  flood,  and  for  himself  he  thought 
tïiit  die  owb  had  dropped  him  there.  Eut  then  it  was  never 
of  gnj  use  to  ask  an  owl  They  never  said  anjthing  to  anj 
Uüe,  eicept  "  Chiou,  chiou  I' '     "-  Woe^  woe  1" 

Bnino  sent  him  away  at  sunset,  with  a  big  basket  of  beans 
and  cabbages  for  Nita.  to  propitiate  her  into  good  humor. 

It  was  tiheating  hiB  lord,  b^cause  it  is  understood  that  what 
a  canbdina  takes  for  eatiog  shail  be  what  is  Bccded  in  his  owa 
house;  but  Bruno  did  not  see  hann  in  it :  the  meo  who  would 
Bot  tüke  a  erunib  out  of  their  master^s  dwelUng  for  all  the 
temptiüga  of  tbe  worst  hungcr  will  never  see  any  sin  in  takiug 
Üian  off  the  soü  they  labor  on,  and  Bruno  was  no  better  than 
tifl  BeighUors,  BeaideSj  he  would  have  done  a  wrong  thiog 
knowiöglyj  to  Berve  or  help  the  child. 

"  I  sbotild  lüve  him  little  if  I  would  not  take  a  sin  on  my 
own  süul  for  his  welfare/^  he  said  to  hiinaelf  often :  that  was 
bifi  idea  of  bow  he  ought  to  keep  his  word  to  Pippa.  He  did 
ï>ot  ar^e  it  out  so  elearly  as  that,  because  peasanta  do  not  an- 
aljie ;  but  the  sense  of  it  moved  him  always. 

So  Sigoa  kisBed  lus  old  lute  in  farewell,  and  laid  it  away  on 
the  old  marriage-box  nnder  tbc  crucifix,  and  sprinkled  rosé- 
lèavea  oo  it^  and  meadow^mint,  becauBe  he  fanoied  it  would 
Hke  üweet  smella,  and  then  shouldered  hia  big  skip  full  of 
vegiïtables,  and  made  hia  way  down  the  hül,  hugging  the  violin 
cloBe  to  him. 

Tbe  waning  moon  hung  silvery  and  round  over  the  tawn  as 
be  entered.  In  many  of  the  interiors  and  in  the  stone  barna 
tbe  laen  were  threshing,  tbe  flails  heaving  and  falling  in 
pieasant  regular  cadence,  tbe  woxkers  knee-deep  in  the  yellow 
Ê^n.  A  few  maebines  hum  in  Tuscany,  but  they  are  vcry 
few:  they  fear  to  spoü  the  atraw  for  the  plaiters,  and  they 
eling  ËtÜl  to  the  old  waySj  these  sons  of  Cerea  Mammoaa. 

Tbe  rush  skip  on  hls  back  was  heavy,  but  bis  beart  was 
ligbt  as  he  went.  The  wonderful  wooden  thing  that  he  could 
ïöake  sing  like  a  nightiogale  was  all  his  own  forever* 
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Onlj  to  think  what  he  could  do ;  all  that  he  heard-  —and 
he  heard  so  much,  from  the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the  winds 
at  dawn,  and  the  owls  at  night,  and  the  whispering  canes  and 
the  poplars  down  by  the  water,  and  the  bells  that  swing  for 
prayer — ^he  could  teil  again  on  those  wonderful  strings,  of 
whose  power  and  pathos  the  child,  all  untaught,  had  a  true 
intuition. 

With  the  violin  against  his  shoulder  he  feit  strong  enongh 
to  face  the  world  and  wander  over  it, — ^ten  years  old  only 
though  he  was,  and  of  no  more  account  than  a  little  moth, 
that  a  man  can  kill  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

The  fancy  came  once  to  him  to  go  away,  with  the  woeden 
Busignuolo,  as  he  called  it,  and  see  what  people  would  do  to 
him,  and  what  beautiful  things  he  could  hear  going  along  the 
roads,  and  into  the  strange  streets,  playing.  If  only  he  had 
not  loved  the  town  so  well ;  hut  every  stone  of  the  Lastra  was 
dear  to  him.     They  held  his  feet  to  the  soil. 

And,  besides,  he  was  only  a  little  child,  and  the  mountains 
looked  too  high  for  him  to  climb,  though  those  old  painters, 
he  knew,  must  have  gone  higher  still,  or  how  could  they  have 
seen  the  clouds  and  the  little  angels  and  amorini  that  dweil  ia 
the  worlds  where  the  rosé  never  fades  and  the  light  never 
ceases? 

But  neither  mountains  nor  clouds  were  within  his  reach :  so 
he  only  trotted  down  into  the  Lastra  with  his  skip  of  cabbages 
and  beans  upon  his  little  tired  back,  very  happy  because  he 
had  his  heart's  desire ;  and  if  he  had  been  selfish  he  had  asked 
to  be  forgiven :  none  of  us  can  do  more. 

All  people  were  still  astir  in  the  place ;  by  eight  of  the 
clock  it  is  nearly  dark  under  these  hills  when  once  the  day  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  past ;  they  were  sitting  about  in  the 
Street ;  the  doorways  showed  the  golden  straw  that  the  girls 
were  still  sorting ;  there  was  the  smell  of  the  fields  everywhere ; 
oxen  in  red  wagons  crept  through  the  twilight,  taking  grain 
to  the  threshing-barns ;  men  came  in  from  the  river-side  with 
their  nets  wet,  and  their  bare  legs  shining  with  sand,  and  tlieir 
pumpkin  gourds  full  of  little  fish  ;  here  and  there  was  a  browa 
monk  with  his  huge  straw  hat  on  his  shoulders  and  his  rosary 
dangling  in  front  of  his  knees. 

He  nodded  up  at  old  Teresina ;  eighty  years  old,  and  spin- 
ning  at  a  high  window  under  the  gateway ;  she  would  let  him 
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gp  and  plaj  h\s  Tiolm  there  ia  hör  little  dmVj  den,  Eniong 
tk  mpes  of  ooioüs  aad  the  fitrings  of  dryiiig  toraatocs,  umi 
with  the  one  little  equare  lattlce  looking  out  to  the  hM  mnun- 
Urn  of  the  high  Alba.no  range,  that  riscs  aboTO  Art  i  min  o  and 
Cttrmis^ano,  ïsad  takes  all  the  rosé  of  the  dawn  and  all  the 
parplei  of  the  storm  and  wearsi  them  as  ita  own,  and  haa  the 
BdD  go  down  behind  it  and  the  star  of  love  rise  from  it. 

Iheo  he  ran  np  the  little  dark  staira  into  the  room  wherö 
ih  iived;  &  bright  old  soul^  with  many  daughtera  and  sona 
anti  grandchildren  Bcatt^red  over  the  plac« ;  a  gocid  spioner 
*nd  good  plaiter  stillj  though  ni|^k  eighty  years  old  ;  she  had 
«pent  au  her  ycars  here  uu  der  the  wêf^tern  gate  ;  seeing  tUe 
ianeat-wagons  aïid  the  gritpe-barrela  come  and  go  for  nearly 
three-ffiarths  of  a  eentury ;  she  could  retnember  the  French 
fellowB  with  Murat  ridïng  through  ;  &!»e  had  sat  at  her  window 
!md  ffatched  them  ;  she  had  just  married  then  ;  she  had  secn 
tbegan  gïnk  down  over  the  mountains,  cühii  and  golden  or  red 
ïio*J  tlireutening,  ever}^  night  of  her  lifc;  and  had  never  alept 
eJsewliere  than  hcre  whi^re  the  wardors  had  lighted  their 
bt^cons  And  pointed  their  match locka  in  the  old  daya  long 
Wfore  her,  when  news  eame  that  the  Fisans  were  niarching 
ftwD  the  sea ;  the  Laatra  was  her  world,  bat  it  had  been  widö 
enougK  to  make  her  shrewd  and  koon  of  sight,  and  happy 
*^ough  to  keep  her  kindiy  of  temper  and  of  quick  Bjmpathy 
^th  jouth  and  ehildhood. 

Of  the  child  Sigiia  she  was  very  fond ;  ehe  liked  to  bê 
ftwakened  Ïü  the  dark  mom  in  ga  by  his  freah  voice  earoling 
Boiüe  Êeld-song  of  the  people  as  he  went  ont  nnder  the  gat-e- 
*ay  tü  hia  worfc.  And  ahe  waa  one  of  the  few  folka  who 
liked  Bruno  better  than  \ns  gentier  brother. 

"I  have  Been  them  both  with  their  bullooks  when  they 
Wene  lads,'^  she  wonld  say  to  her  neighbora.  "  Bruno  made 
^^  do  a  hflj-d  day'a  work,  but  he  fed  thera  woll^  and  never 
g^lld  them,  and  the  beastg  loved  him*  Lippo  would  hang  his 
^ith  tussele  and  fl<  ïwers^  and  pat  them  if  people  were  looking ; 
but  lie  would  prïck  them  twcntj  tiracs  an  hour  and  eteal  their 
fodder  aad  sell  it  for  a  p^nny  and  play  morra.  Do  not  talk 
tfj  me  I  the  fieree  one  for  my  monej  !" 

Sfi  when  Signa  ran  in  to  her  and  told  her  tho  story  of  the 
^lolin,  not  very  coherently,  min gl ing  the  locksmith  and  the 
iittk  Chriat  and  the  gold  pieces  and  the  marble  bishop  all 
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together  in  an  inextricable  entanglement,  Teresina  was  sjmpa- 
thetic,  and  held  up  her  hands,  and  believed  in  the  angels,  and 
wondered  at  the  beautiful  giil  with  all  the  ardor  that  he  could 
have  desired,  and  said,  of  course,  to  be  sure  he  might  keep  it 
there, — ^why  not? — and  play  it  there  too,  she  hoped,  and 
opened  for  its  safer  concealment  the  heavy  lid  of  a  great  chest 
she  had  in  her  chumber ;  one  of  those  sarcophagus-like  coffins 
which  the  Middle  Ages  made  in  such  numbers  and  ornamentcd 
with  such  lavish  care ;  this  one  was  of  oak  wood,  very  old ; 
and  a  hungry  connoisseur  had  told  her  that  it  was  of  the 
workmanship  of  Dello,  and  had  oflfered  her  any  money  for 
it ;  but  she  had  told  him  that  Dello,  whoever  he  was,  was 
nothing  to  her,  and  that  the  chest  had  held  her  bridal  Hnen, 
and  now  held  her  cere-clothes  all  ready,  and  all  of  her  own 
spinning,  and  would  hold  her  grand-daughters'  and  great  grand* 
daughters'  after  her,  she  hoped. 

So  the  chest,  whether  of  Dello  or  not,  remained  in  its  corner, 
and  she  opened  it  and  let  Signa  lay  his  Busignuolo  in  it  on 
her  bridal  sheets  and  her  shroud  that  she  had  finished  last 
winter  and  was  very  proud  of,  and  helped  him  cover  it  with 
the  dead  rose-leaves  and  the  sprigs  of  lavender  which  she  had 
put  there  to  keep  moths  away,  and  the  bough  of  cypress  which 
she  had  laid  there  to  bring  good  luck. 

So  Signa,  quite  sure  that  all  was  safe,  went  away  quite  happy, 
and  shouldered  his  creel  again,  and  went  towards  Lippo's 
house. 

Signa  tumed  up  by  the  old  shrine  that  has  the  gray  wood 
door  and  the  soft  pink  color  and  the  frescoed  seraphs  by  the 
high  south  gate,  and  mounted  the  paved  steep  lane  to  Lippo's 
house. 

There  was  a  little  gossiping  crowd  before  it ;  old  Baldo 
with  his  horn  spectacles  shoved  up  on  his  forehead,  and  Momo 
the  barber,  who  had  a  tongue  for  twenty,  and  Caccarello  the 
coppersmith,  and  several  women,  foremost  of  whom  was  Nita 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  with  both  hands  in  air  in 
gesticulation,  and  Toto  beating  the  drum  tattoo  with  a  metal 
spoon  on  a  big  frying-pan  as  a  sort  of  chorus  to  his  mother's 
cries. 

Whilst  still  he  toiled  up  the  lane,  concealed  from  their  view 
by  his  burden  of  cabbages,  he  caught  her  flying  sent-enceSi 
Bcattered  like  dry  pcas  rolling  out  of  a  basket. 
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Vo  bundred  franca  in  gold  1  given  bïm,  al!  for  hiB  peak- 
loglittle  face,  and  tlirowa  awayj^throwiiawiij, — tïirown  away 
OD  1  wretehed  creakiüg  thitig  that  Tüiiioo  kept  amang  Vu, 
mil'!  [ttid  his  keya !  atid  tiever  a  centime  brought  to  us  I  t<ï 
p€üp]e  that  toük  him  out  of  the  wattïr  like  a  half-drowned 
pup  and  have  spetit  our  substance  on  him  ever  sinee  m  if  be 
were  oor  owd.  Ob,  the  little  viper  !^ — f  cd  ut  ray  breitót  a§  ba 
was  and  laid  IQ  the  cradle  wïib  my  own  precious  boy  !  Two 
himdred  firaucs  all  in  gold, — all  in  gold  l  and  the  horrid  üitle 
wretch  aquanders  it  on  a  toy  witb  a  hole  in  it  for  the  wind  to 
Cfline  öut  of,  squeaking  like  a  mouae  in  a  trap*  But  there 
muat  be  law  on  it  1 — there  must  bö  law  1  that  brute  Tonino 
ooald  not  claim  a  rlght  to  take  sueh  a warms  of  money  from  a 
JMnper  bmt  I" 

"  Nay,"  said  the  barber,  '*  "onino  tella  us  he  swore  his  oon- 
scieoce  '■-&£  hair-on-end  at  sueh  a  thing,  But  whea  a  man 
ha£  a  kuife  at  his  throat " 

^'  I  saw  the  steel  touch  hiiUj  as  he  ahivered^"  ewore  Cacca 
i^lü  the  coppersïnith, 

*^  And  the  fiddle  was  worth  a  thousand  francs.  It  waa  a 
rwe  Uremona,"  whined  the  barber,  "  It  is  poor  Tonino  that 
is  chtïated, — near  as  bad  as  you,  dear  neighbor  !^^ 

"  But  the  money  was  not  the  little  brat's ;  ifc  belonged  ta 
tlioifl  wbo  nourisbed  and  housed  him,"  said  a  fat  housewife, 
vI»o  often  gossipcd  witb  Baldo  over  a  niee  little  naess  of  oit 
and  ooions. 

*'  Thatj  of  eonrse/*  saïd  Caccarello.  **  But  Lippo  is  so  meek 
^d  mild.  He  haa  laekerüd  np  that  byblow  as  if  it  were  a 
prioce  8  lawfully-begotten  son  and  heir/^ 

^*  Lippo  ia  a  heaven-accuraed  fooi/'  said  old  Baldo,  with  a 
blov  üf  hia  staffj — he  was  oever  weary  of  telliog  hia  opinion 
^f  hifl  8on-in-law, — *^but  he  is  oot  to  blame  bere.  He  uevcr 
Cfltüd  have  faocied  tbafc  a  litilo  beast  would  come  home  with 
the  priee  of  a  prime  buUock  and  go  and  waste  it  on  a  fiddle 
without  a  tbougbt  of  by  your  leave  or  for  your  Icave,  ot  any 
remembranee  of  all  he  o  wed  in  common  gi'atitude  for  bed  and 
öP^d.  The  cbild  could  be  put  in  prisoUj  and  so  he  ongbt  to 
be  ■  what  is  a  foundling'a  gain  belongs  to  those  that  feed  bim. 
Th  kt  ig  fair  law  everywhere.  K  Lippo  were  not  daft,  he 
Would  hand  the  boy  over  to  the  law  and  let  it  deal  with  hm." 
"  Bravo !"  said  the  little  crowdj  in  chorus ;  for  Baldo  was  a 
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well-to>do  old  man  and  mnch  respeeted,  urearing  a  silk  liat  ancL 
velvet  waistcoat  upon  feast-days. 

"  Ay,  truly,"  said  Nita,  stretcking  her  brawny  brown  tamm 
in  all  the  relish  of  anticipated  vengeanoe,  while  Toto  betrt 
louder  on  his  frying-pan,  and  called  in  glee, — 

"  And  you  will  shave  his  head  now,  mother  ?  and  give  m» 
that  gilt  ball  of  his  to  sell  ?  and  when  his  back  is  raw  as  raw, 
you  will  let  me  rub  the  salt  in  it  ?" 

Nita  kissed  his  shaven  crown,  forgetful  of  the  character  for 
goodness  that  she  had  been  at  such  pains  to  build  up  befora 
her  townsfolk ;  but  Lippo,  mindful  of  his  fair  r^[Hite,  reproved 
him. 

'*  Only  a  little  wholesome  chastisement :  that  is  all  we  erer 
allow  ;  you  know  that,  my  son." 

And  Toto  grinned.  He  knew  his  fiither^s  tricks  of 
speech. 

The  neighbors  thought  nothing  of  it :  take  a  bmt  off  the 
fauoe  of  the  flood  and  bring  it  up  out  of  eharity,  and  then  see 
it  squander  the  first  money  that  it  touched  upon  a  fiddle, 
without  so  much  as  bringing  home  a  soldo !  they  were  nnani' 
mously  of  opinion  that  it  would  have  provoked  a  saint  inte 
exchanging  her  palm-sheaf  into  a  rod  of  iron. 

A  fiddle,  too,  that  Totino  swore  was  worth  a  thousand  ^ncs, 
if  one,  and  a  purest  old  Cremona ;  as  if  an  oat  pipe  cut  ia 
the  fields  were  not  good  enough  for  this  little  our  pioked  out 
of  the  muddy  water !  And  then  they  all  of  them  had  ohil- 
dren  too, — pretty  children,  or,  at  least,  children  they  all  tliought 
pretty, — and  where  was  ever  a  painter  fbund  to  give  them 
money  for  their  faces  ? 

Money  was  scarce  in  the  Lastra,  and  popular  feeüng  ran 
strong  and  high  against  Signa  for  having  ventured  to  have  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  fall  upon  him.  If  he  had  brought  it 
home,  now,  and  put  it  in  Lippo's  strong  box,  and  Lippo  had 
given  them  all  a  supper  with  it,  and  played  a  quarter  of  it 
away  in  morra  or  draughts,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  done, 
then  indeed  they  might  have  pardoned  it.  But  a  fiddle  I  and 
not  a  single  centime  for  themselves  ! 

"  Punish  hiifi  I  will,"  murmured  Lippo,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion,  but  thinking  woefiilly  of  what  his  brother  would  say,  or, 
worse  still,  do,  on  his  own  skin  and  bones.  ^^  Still,  he  is  sacli 
a  littl^  thing,  and  saved  by  me,  as  one  may  say, — not  liiat  I 
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tiie  merifc.  It  is  a  hoirible  thing,  a!l  that  good  gold  aquaa- 
dered  m  a  fiddlej  and  we  robbing  our  precious  cliildren  öiue 
long  ycara  to  feed  a  bastard  deaertcd  by  tboee  that  bad  the 
ïight;  and  jetj  dear   friaudsj  a   cbild   no   older  thau    my 

*'  Maadlin  asB,'*  quoth  Bitldo,  in  liigk  wmth,  wbiie  tbe  barber 
Beid  tbat  Lippo  was  too  great  a  saiDt  to  live,  and  the  otheia 
iQSwered  thüt  Buch  goodness  was  beautiful,  but  Lippo  must 
ioük  at  home ;  and  all  the  while  Nita  screamed  on  to  the  nighl- 
ait,  bewailiog, 

Signa  heard.  What  Lad  he  done  ?  Tb  at  tbey  had  power 
to  pEt  him  in  prison  he  never  doubted.  That  thej  had  power 
to  beat  him— why  oot  to  do  anything  else  ? 

Signa  heard j  as  he  labored  up  tbe  bill  beneath  bis  load  of 
cabUges,  the  angry  voices  rolling  down  the  slope  and  drift  ing 
to  tlie  Madonna  sitting  witb  tbe  glorj  round  hei  Lead  bebiad 
ter  litüe  wooden  wicket 

The  poor  Madonna  often  heard  such  worda.  When  they 
had  ipcken  thcm  worst  they  gave  her  flowera. 

Hia  limbs  ah  ook  j  and  bis  beart  sank  wit  h  in  him.  Yet  one 
gr&itthoügbt  of  comfort  was  with  bimj^ — the  iiddle  waa  safe 
ïinder  ita  rose-leaves  and  itó  lilac  mint-flowera.  Terejiina  would 
ttot  let  it  go. 

He  nnderatood  that  the  story  of  his  buying  tbe  violin  had 
ruü  thmugh  tbe  Lastra,  gathering  exaggemted  wonders  as  it 
went.  Indeed,  if  only  he  had  thoogbt  a  little,  be  would  have 
icüown  that  tbe  scène  at  tbe  locksmitb's  shop  by  tbe  archway 
Mver  cüuld  pass  without  being  t-alked  about  by  tbc  dozen  idle 
Mk^  wbo  bad  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  it. 

But  even  Bmno  had  not  thought  of  that.  Italiana  lovö 
mireis ;  but  they  bury  them  as  the  ostrieh  buries  her  head. 

Toiiing  up  under  hls  overahadowing  cabbages,  and  in  the 
di]*k  of  the  eveningj  they  did  not  see  him.  The  loud  shrill 
Toices  thriiled  to  his  very  bones. 

**  Let  me  get  at  him  !"  thundered  old  Bal  do,  who  ecboed  bis 
daïighter  always.  *'  Two  bundred  francs  I  The  little  brute  I 
And  h  e  OW  es  me  that  for  lodgmeut !    Oh,  Nita  mine,  now  see 

what  comes  of  tak  ing  nameless  mongrels- ^' 

*' Two  bundred  franesr*  moaned  Lippo,  bis  voice  shaking 
with  a  sort  of  religioüÉs  horror,  *^  wben  be  migbt  have  brougbt 
half  to  mj  wife,  who  haa  been  an  angel  of  mercy  to  him,  and 
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epent  the  other  half  in  masses  for  his  poor  dead  mother*s  sonl^ 
which  all  the  devils  are  burning  now  1'* 

^'  That  is  the  thought  of  a  good  man,  but  of  an  ass  1**  said. 
Baldo,  bluntly.  "  They  should  have  come  to  your  strong  box 
and  mine,  son ;  and  as  many  francs  as  there  were  shall  he  have 
lashes !" 

^'  Let  me  get  at  him  ! — let  me  get  at  him  I  Oh,  the  little 
enake,  that  I  suckled  at  my  breast,  robbing  my  own  precioos 
child  for  him  I  Two  hundred  francs  I  two  hundred  francs  l 
A  year's  rent ! — ^a  flock  of  sheep ! — wine  to  flood  the  town  I — 
wagons  of  flour ! — ten  years'  indulgence  I — ^half  this  world  and 
all  the  next,  why,  one  might  buy  for  such  a  sum  as  that  I 
And  flung  away  upon  a  fiddle-case  1  But  to  prison  the  child 
shall  go,  and  Tonino  must  disgorge.  Let  me  only  catch  him  I 
Let  him  only  come  home  I" 

Signa,  in  the  dark  upon  the  stones,  looking  np,  saw  this 
excited  crowd,  with  waving  hands,  and  fists  thrust  into  each 
other* s  eyes,  and  faces  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  gateway 
lamp,  and  voices  breaking  out  against  him  and  blaming  Bruno. 

They  were  ready  to  fling  him  back  into  the  Arno. 

He  was  shy,  but  he  was  brave.  His  heart  sickened  and  his 
temples  throbbed  with  horror  of  the  unknown  things  that  they 
would  wreak  upon  him.  But  he  lowered  the  load  off  hifl 
ehoulders,  and  darted  up  the  paved  way  into  their  midst. 

"  It  is  all  untrue,"  he  panted  to  them.  "  It  was  only  forty 
francs,  and  Bruno  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  little 
Gesu  of  Perugino  sent  me  the  money  for  my  own,  and  selfish 
it  might  be,  I  know,  but  that  I  have  asked  God,  and  beat  me  you 
may  till  I  am  dead,  or  put  me  in  prison,  as  you  say,  but  it  was 
all  my  own,  and  my  wooden  Rusignuolo  is  safe,  and  you  can- 
not  touch  it,  and " 

A  stroke  of  Nita's  fist  sent  him  down  on  the  ground. 

He  was  light  and  agile.  He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second. 
All  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  his  childhood  blazed  up  like 
fire  in  him.  He  was  a  gentle  little  soul,  and  forgiving;  but 
for  once  the  blood  burned  within  him  into  a  furious  pain. 

Stungand  bruised  and  heated  and  blinded  by  the  blows 
that  the  woman  rained  on  him,  he  sprang  on  her,  struck  her 
in  the  eyes  with  all  his  force,  and,  tearing  himself  out  of  the 
bcore  of  hands  that  clutched  at  him,  slipped  through  his  tor- 
mentors  and  fled  down  the  slope. 
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"iTfül  teil  Bruno!  I  will  teil  Erano!"  he  sobbed  as  bo 
mui ;  and  wbüe  the  womeü  surrourided  tb  e  screaniing  Nita, 
^ho  fihrieked  that  the  little  bnite  had  bliaded  ber  fbr  lifej  a 
lokmii  siletice  feU  upoü  the  men,  who  looked  ut  Lippo. 
If  Bruno  were   toldj  life  would  not   pass   smootbly  at  the 

That  mïnute  of  their  besitation  gave  tbe  child  time  for  bia 
lïberty,  When  Lippo  aud  tbe  barber  pursued  hinij  he  was 
out  of  flight,  running  tast  under  tbe  öbadow  of  the  outer  wallsj 
irliepe  all  was  sileut  in  tbe  duak. 

'^  Thia  comes  of  doiog  good  T^  groaned  Lippo  to  tbe  barber. 
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SiGNA  ran  on  under  tbe  wallis  wbere  tbe  men  mafce  ropea 
Oti  the  grasa,  but  wbere  it  waB  all  deserted  now. 

He  had  never  known  wbat  pas^ion  waa  before.  He  bad 
We  all  il!  u^age  ajs  bis  due.  He  had  let  hitnself  be  kickei, 
and  ciiffed  as  a  gentle  little  spaniel  does,  only  looking  up  with 
Tristful  eyes  of  si^rrowful  wonder. 

Bat  now  tbe  fury  of  a  Budden  sense  of  unbearable  wrong 
had  boiJedup  in  his  veins  and  mastered  bimj  and  wafi  hisaitig 
stti]  i(i  his  ears  and  beat  ing  stiU  in  Jiia  brain. 

A  seüfle  of  hit  ving  dune  soaie  great  critne  was  heavy  on  bim. 
Heinew  be  had  been  very  wicked.  IJe  could  feel  hi niself  strik- 
%  strik  ing,  strik  iug,  and  the  woman's  eycballa  under  hia 
liaads.  He  migbt  have  killed  her,  for  anytbingbe  knew.  To 
his  vivid  little  faney  and  his  great  ignorance  it  seemed  quite 
jKissible.  And  yet  be  bad  borae  everytbing  so  long,  and 
oever  said  a  word,  and  lain  awake  bo  many  nights  from  pain 
of  braisea. 

Could  anybody  be  very  angry  with  him  for  ha  ving  lost  hL^ 
knipcr  just  tb  is  o  nee  ? 
Bruno  would  not j— that  be  knew. 

He  beard  tbe  steps  of  Lippo  and  the  barber  and  the  mut- 
Htenngs  of  their  Toices  pursuing  him,     He  ran  as  if  be  bad 
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wings.  A  great  vague  terror  of  hideous  puniabment  lent  hiia 
the  speed  of  a  gazehouDd.  He  doubled  the  walls  at  head-^ 
long  speed,  his  bare  feet  scarcely  touching  the  gronnd,  and 
darted  in  at  the  door  of  old  Tcresina's  dwelling  in  the  western 
gateway.     By  heaven*s  mercy  she  had  not  drawn  the  bolt, 

The  old  woman  was  in  her  short  kirtle,  with  the  handker* 
chief  oflf  her  gray  knot  of  hair,  getting  ready  for  going  to  bed, 
with  one  little  lamp  buming  under  a  paper  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity. 

Signa  ran  to  her,  tumbling  over  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
dozing  cat  and  the  huge  brown  moon-like  loaf  of  bread. 

"  Oh,  dear  Teresina,  let  me  hide  here !"  he  cried,  in  his  ter- 
ror, clinging  to  her  skirts.  "  Lippo  is  afler  me.  They  are  so 
angry  about  the  violin,  and  I  have  hurt  Nita  veir  much  because 
she  knocked  me  down.  Hide  me — hide  me  quick,  or  they  will 
kill  me,  or  give  me  to  the  guards  I" 

Old  Teresina  needed  no  twice  telling.  She  opened  the  big 
black  coffer  with  the  illuminated  figures,  where  she  had  bidden 
the  violin,  and  motioned  the  child  to  follow  it.  The  co£fer 
would  have  sheltered  a  man. 

She  leil  the  lid  a  little  ajar,  and  Signa  laid  himself  down  at 
the  bottom  with  the  Old  World  smell  of  incense  and  spiced 
woods.  His  wooden  Busignuolo  was  safe ;  he  kissed  it,  and 
clasped  it  to  him.  After  all,  what  did  anything  matter,  if  onlj 
they  would  leave  that  to  him  in  peace  ? 

"  Lie  still  till  they  have  been  here  to  ask  for  you,"  said  Tere- 
sina ;  and  she  tied  her  handkerchief  over  her  head  again  and 
began  to  spin. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  rapping  on  her  door. 

Teresina  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  called  to'know 
who  was  there. 

"  It  is  I — Lippo,"  a  voice  called  up  to  her  in  answer.  "  Is 
the  little  devil  with  you  ?  We  have  loved  him  as  our  own,  and 
now  he  bas  half  murdered  Nita, — Nita  that  fed  him  from  her 
bosom  and  treated  him  inch  for  inch  like  Toto  all  these  years ! 
Here  is  Momo :  he  will  teil  you.     Is  the  boy  with  you  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  all  day,"  said  Teresina.  "  I  thought 
he  was  on  the  hills.  Come  up,  good  Lippo,  and  look,  and  teil 
me  more.  The  child  bas  a  sweet  pipe,  but  heaven  only  knows 
where  the  devil  may  not  lurk.  Come  up,  Lippo,  and  teil  me  alL 
You  make  me  tremble." 
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"Y(ra  work  kte,  motLer/^  said  LippOj  snspicioTislyj  tim- 
blii]g  up  the  iStaJrs  into  the  uhambcr. 

**Ay.  Lisa  a  bridal  is  on  St.  Anrjc'a  day,  and  tliere  is  ncxt 
tö  hd  sheGting*  A  grandame  must  do  wha.t  she  can  for  the 
dower.  But  teU  me  alL-^lj — qaiük,  deoj  t  How  white  you. 
look^tlie  saiüts  keep  ua  1" 

"  Wkite !  With  ft  little  viper  nartured  nine  yeara  stinging 
JöUjand  a  deargood  wife  blitid,  I  darcsay,  tbr  lite,  wbo  would 
Mot  be  white  ?^'  wept  LipjK>^  gltincing  sharply  through  the 
Bnadows  of  the  room,  *^x\,nd  of'  course  you  muat  have  hcard^^ — 
two  huadred  francs  and  a  beaatly  fiddle  I  and  it  ia  enough  to 
bringthejudgment  of  Uoly  Cliurch '' 

*'I  have  beard  notbing/'  aaid  Teresina,  witb  her  hands  up- 
lifted  in  amaze.  "*  Sit  down  and  teil  me,  Lippo,  aod  Momo 
^;  yüu  look  ready  to  drop^  both  of  you,  Two  bundred 
fraina  t  Geau  !  why,  it  would  buy  np  the  wholc  of  the  town  ! 
And  a  fiddle  ! — ah,  dow  I  think  of  it,  the  de4ir  nau^ty  littlo 
'ad  waa  always  aighing  Fot  aa  old  thiug  in  Tonino's  window 
that  he  had  playcd  on  onee." 

/^  If  I  eould  tind  bim  or  it,  I  would  breuk  it  in  shiveri  over 
his  bead/'  said  Lippo,  forgetttng  his  saintly  aavor,  *'  I  am  a 
meelt  mao,  as  you  know,  and  a  mercifulj  and  never  say  a  barsb 
^ofd  to  a  dog ;  but  my  dear  wife  bUnd,  and  all  that  mouey 
fl^uandered,  and  Bruno,  if  that  little  beaat  ia  gone  to  binij  ready 
tü  «maflh  every  bone  in  my  body  t     It  is  borrible  1'^ 

^'Horrible,  truly,"  gasped  Teresina.  ^' It  is  like  a  green 
^Pple  to  set  ono^a  teeth  on  edge,  But  teil  me  the  tale  clear  j 
ïïW  ia  one  to  understand  T' 

Tbey  told  her  the  tale,  both  in  the  same  breath,  with  every 
öïQament  that  imagïnatioti  and  indio^natiou  conld  lavisb  on  it : 
death  may  he  immineot,  time  may  be  money,  a  moment  lost 
inaymean  ruin  or  murder  or  a  house  devoured  by  flamea  ;  but, 
a^l  the  same,  Lippo  and  aïl  bis  counlrypcople  will  stop  to  telï 
tbeir  tal  e.  Let  Death's  scythe  fall  or  Time'ö  sands  raa  out, 
tbev  mu8t  stand  atill  and  teil  their  tale, 

ïlie  atory-tellers  of  tke  Decameroue  are  tme  to  nationaJity 
and  oüture. 

And  wliile  tbey  told  it,  Tereaina  trimraed  fresh  her  lamp, 
önd  Giiwie  the  wiek  bnrii  so  brightly  that  there  waa  not  a  nook 
or  era  IJ  Dy  of  the  little  place  in  whieb  a  mouse  eould  haye  beea 
hïédm  unseeu* 
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"But  you  never  will  go  after  him  to  Brano's,"  sbe  said, 
wben  the  narrative  was  done,  and  all  her  horror  poured  out  at 
it  in  strongest  sympathy.  "  The  child  is  half-way  there  by  this 
time,  and  Bruno  takes  part  with  him  right  or  wrong, — you  best 
know  why, — and  he  is  so  violent ;  and  at  night,  too,  on  that 
lonely  hill ;  there  might  be  mischief." 

"Ay,  there  might,"  said  Momo,  with  a  quaking  in  his  Yoice. 
8he  knew  her  men. 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Lippo,  with  a  boast ;  "  Bruno  is 
iierce,  we  all  know  his  fault, — dear  fellow,  the  saints  change 
his  heart  I     But  w:ith  me, — oh,  never  with  me." 

^'  For  all  that,  he  shook  you  once,  many  years  ago,  when 
you  beat  the  child  all  in  justice  and  good  meaning, — shook 
you  as  a  big  dog  does  a  little  one,"  said  Teresina,  with  a  nod 
of  her  head  and  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  "  I  would  not  go  nigh 
him,  not  to-night ;  you  must  think  of  your  good  Nita  and  all 
those  children.  With  the  morning  you  will  be  oool,  both  of 
you.  But  Bruno  on  that  hill,  in  the  dark, — ^I  should  not  care 
to  face  him,  not  on  ill  terms.    You  have  your  family,  Lippo." 

"  But  if  we  leave  it  till  the  morning " 

"  Well,  what  harm  can  come  ?  The  child's  sin  is  the  same, 
and  Nita  can  have  law  on  him ;  and  about  the  money,  Bruno, 
of  course,  must  hear  reason,  and  give  up  the  fiddle,  and  let  you 
get  the  whole  sum  back.  Tonino  would  see  the  justice  of  that : 
you  have  reared  and  roofed  the  child ;  all  his  is  yours, — ^that 
is  fair  right.  But  if  you  cross  Bruno,  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
night " 

"  There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,  nrother,"  assented  Lippo, 
whose  heart  was  hammering  against  his  ribs  in  mortal  terror 
of  confronting  Bruno. 

And  after  a  little  while  he  went,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  veil 
his  fears  from  the  loquacious  barber. 

"  Teil  Nita  I  shall  see  her  in  the  morning,  and  how  sorry  I 
am,  because  I  loved  the  lad's  little  pipe,  and  never  thought  he 
had  such  evil  in  him,"  said  Teresina,  opening  her  door  to  call 
the  valediction  after  them  down  the  stairway.  Then  she  came 
and  opened  the  lid  of  the  coffer. 

"  He  is  gone  now.    Jump  out,  little  one." 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  keep  him?"  cried  Signa,  looking  up  as  if 
he  were  in  his  coffin.  "  I  thought  he  never  would  go,' and  I  was 
BO  afraid.   And  have  I  hurt  her  so  much  as  that,  do  you  think  ?" 
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*'Ae  if  your  little  fists  could  hruise  a  big  cow  Hte  Nita  1 — 
what  foUj !  I  kept  him  to  send  him  awaj  more  snrcljr*  Wlien 
TflU  want  to  gtjt  rid  of  a  man,  prcaa  him  to  sUiy ;  aod  if  you 
hare  anjtliing  jou  need  to  klde,  Jiglit  two  ca  o  dl  es  instead  of 
om.  N"üj  JOU  have  never  hurt  Nita.  Taka  my  word,  ahe  is 
eaüojy  aQ  onïon  auppüT  this  minute.  Eiit  tliere  will  be  troublo 
wlieu  Bruïió  knows  ;  tliat  I  do  fear/' 

Sigaa  sat  up  in  the  oofferj  holdiDg  the  yiolin  to  his  chest 
witli  Wq  hauda. 

^*  im  I  a  trouble  to  Braiio  ?"  he  amd,  thoaghtfully. 

*'  WeDj  I  should  thiuk  so  ;  1  am  not  aure.  The  brothera 
iïB  always  f|  aarrei  ing  abont  yoti.  Tbere  is  aometbiüg  under- 
ïieatli,    Yon  bave  never  eomplamed  to  Bnino  ?" 

"  No.  Giorgiü  told  me  Bruno  might  kill  Lippo  if  I  did^  and 
tkn  thej  would  burt  Brutxo, — send  him  to  the  galleys  all  liis 
lifEï;  Bo  Giorgio  eaid/' 

*^Like  enougb,'*  niuttered  Teresina.  **  But  you  canaothida 
tliis,  little  one.     All  the  Lastta  will  talk  about  it." 

*'Aiid  tbere  will  ba  barm  for  Bruno  ?" 

'^  He  will  be  viülent,  I  dare  say  :  be  always  is.  Bruno  does 
nol  uDderstand  sofl  answers,  and  Lippo  is  all  in  the  wrong ; 
ttnd  then^  of  course,  Bruno  must  learn  at  last  how  tbey  have 
tJ'eated  you.     It  will  be  a  pastkcto" 

TeresiDB  sat  down  on  her  wooden  eb  air,  and  twitcbed  tbe 
ierchief  off  her  head,  again  perplexcd  and  sorrowfiil  To  make 
^püxticcio — a  bad  pasty — ia  tbe  acme  of  woe  and  trouble  to 
ter  nation, 

"  Ciin  I  do  anjtbing  ?'^  said  Signa,  wiatfully,  gittin g  etill  in 
the  open  cofier. 

"  No,  not  that  I  seej— unlesa  you  could  put  youraelf  out  ot 
fc  World/'  said  tbe  old  woman,  not  meauiug  anything  in  par- 
tlcolöTj  but  only  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  matter  in  her 

Si^Da  looked  up  in  silenee ;  be  did  not  miss  a  word, 
"  Na,  tbere  is  nothing  to  be  done/^  said  Tercsinaj  in  anxioua 
lïieditatlon.    **  Brnoo  will  get  into  trouble  about  you.     I  have 
i^wsyg  thought  he  would.     Ent  tbat  is  not  your  faultj  poor 

Httle  soul !     Tbere  is  soniething Lippo  is  a  fox.     He 

P%B  his  cards  well,  but  what  bis  game  haa  been  nobody 
tnowB,  Perhaps  be  bas  made  a  mistake  now.  Bruno  must 
büw  tbey  have  ill  used  you,     Tbat  coiues  of  tbia  monej- 
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Money  is  god  and  deril.  Whj  coald  that  painter  go  and  give 
Yoa  gold  ? — a  bit  of  a  thing  like  yoa.  Anj  other  man  than 
brano  would  have  put  it  by  to  buy  you  your  coat  for  yonr  first 
communion.  But  that  was  always  Bruno,— ^ne  hand  on  his 
knife  and  the  other  scattering  gifls.  For  my  part,  I  think 
Bruno  the  better  man  of  the  two,  but  no  one  else  does.  Yes ; 
there  must  be  trouble.  Bruno  will  break  his  brother's  head, 
and  Lippo  will  have  law  on  him.  You  might  go  to  Tonino 
and  get  him  to  take  the  fiddle  back  ;  but  then  it  was  only  fortj 
francs,  and  Lippo  will  always  scream  for  the  two  hundred  that 
the  fools  have  chattered  about :  that  would  be  no  good.  Oh, 
Dio  mio !  if  only  that  angel  at  the  Certosa  had  not  sent  yoa 
anything.  Angels  stand  aloof  so  many  years,  and  then  thej 
put  their  finger  in  the  dough  and  spoil  the  baking.  Maj  tbey 
forgive  me  up  above !  I  am  an  ignorant  old  woman,  but  if  they 
would  only  answer  prayer  a  little  quicker  or  else  not  at  all.  I 
gpeak  with  all  respect.  My  child,  sleep  here  to-night,  and  be 
o£f  at  dawn  to  Bruno.  Sleep  on  it.  Get  up  while  it  is  gray, 
to  have  the  start  of  Lippo  and  his  people.  But  sleep  here. 
There  is  a  bit  of  grass  matting  that  will  serve  you,-Hliere, 
where  the  cat  is  gone.  And  1  will  get  you  a  drop  to  drink 
and  a  bit  of  bread,  for  tired  you  must  be  and  shaken ;  and 
what  the  Lastra  see  in  Lippo  to  make  a  saint  of  baffles  me,— 
a  white-livered  coward  and  a  self-seeker.  He  will  die  rich ; 
see  if  he  do  not  die  rich  !  he  will  have  a  podere,  and  keep  his 
baraccino,  I  will  warrant,  before  all  is  donc !" 

She  brought  the  child  the  little  glass  of  red  wine,  and  a  big 
crust ;  he  drank  the  wine, — ^he  could  not  eat, — and  lay  down 
as  she  told  him  by  the  cat  upon  the  matting.  He  was  so  un- 
happy  for  Bruno ;  the  Rusignuolo  scarcely  comforted  him,  only 
every  now  and  then  he  would  stretch  out  his  hand  and  touch 
it.  and  make  sure  that  it  was  there ;  and  so  feil  asleep,  as  chil- 
dren  will,  be  they  ever  so  sorrowful. 

He  woke  while  it  was  still  dark,  from  long  habit,  but  the  old 
woman  was  already  astir.  She  made  him  take  a  roll  and  a 
slice  of  melon,  as  she  opened  her  wooden  shutter  and  looked 
out  on  to  the  little  acacia-trees  below,  and  the  big  mountain, 
that  was  as  yet  gray  and  dark. 

"  Get  you  up  the  hill,  dear,  to  Bruno,  and  out  of  the  house 
before  the  men  are  about  underneath  with  the  straw,"  she  said 
to  him,  "  and  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  say  ;  and  I  mifik 
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iMit  tliere  wül  be  ill  words  aud  bad  blows ;  and  it  bas  bee3 
said  for  manj  a  year  that  Bnma  would  end  bb  daja  at  tbe 
gs^ejB,  I  remember  bis  striking  bis  siefcer  once  at  the  widc- 
to  iti  Prato, — such  a  sccne  as  therc  was,— and  the  blood 
«poiled  Ler  bran-new  yellow  bodice,  tby,t  wos  fit  for  the  Blüsaed 
Miirj^—speaking  witb  all  respect.  There  is  Giati  utidoitig  bis 
big  doors  bdow ;  ei^ery  place  h  fiili  of  grain  now.  Run  j  run, 
dear  litde  fellow,  and  tke  saintö  be  with  jou,  and  do  not  foTget 
tbiiL  th&y  love  a  peaeemakBr ;  thougb,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
we  fülks  are  not  üke  tbem,^ — we  love  a  feud  and  a  figbt,  and 
we  wil]  priük  our  best  friend  with  a  pin  ratber  tban  have  dull 
^Bm  Bud  no  quarrel.     Kuu  oiï^  qnick,  aad  take  tbc  meloi^ 

He  did  os  sbe  toH  bim,  and  ran  away.  She  watcbed  him 
frooi  tke  Uttle  square  window  over  tbe  carnation-pots.  She 
Vas  a  good  old  soul,  but  she  eould  not  help  a  tbrill  of  longing 
t*  aee  how  Bruno  woiild  come  down  into  tbe  Lastra  üke  a 
trowö  büH  gored  and  futrioufi- 

''  OnJy  tbe  one  that  is  in  tbe  rigbt  alwaja  gets  tbe  worst  of 
%*  thouf!;lit  Teresina  (who  bad  seen  her  eigbty  years  of  life), 
te  tbe  ket  star  died  out  of  tbe  Rkies,  and  sbe  turtied  from  tb© 
lïttiee  lo  Bcrub  out  ber  pipkins  and  pans,  and  fill  her  copper 
piteher  with  water,  and  sweep  tbe  anta  away  with  ber  reed  be- 
>öni^  and  then  sat  down  to  spin  on  at  Lisa's  bridal  Bbeeting, 
glanciDg  now  and  then  at  the  raountain  and  wondering  wbal 
WQuld  happen. 

What  would  happen  ? 

TtiLit  was  what  tortured  the  Httle  beating  heart  of  Signa,  as 
te  rari  out  into  the  louely  eold  darkn eaa  of  the  dawn,  aa  tbe 
"^tlmesof  the  clocks  told  four  ia  the  morning.  He  held  hia 
■^öf  melon  and  bread  in  one  hand^  and.  clasped  the  violia 
ftüd  ite  bow  close  to  him  with  the  otber.  A  terrible  sense  of 
pü]i,  of  tisekasnees,  of  injury  to  otbers,  weighed  on  him. 

iiJven  Teresina,  wbo  was  fond  of  him,  bad  confeesed  that  be 
waa  a  burden  to  Bnino^  and  a  cause  for  strife  at  all  times,  and 
DO  better,  Kven  Teresina,  who  was  bo  good  to  him,  had  aaid 
tkt  he  couId  do  nothiug  unless  be  eould  gei  bimaelf  out  of  tbe 
WorJd. 

The  words  pnrsued  him  with  a  sense  that  tbe  old  woman 
Wquld  have  bitten  her  tougue  tbrough  rather  tban  have  con- 
rejed  mto  tbe  child's  mind, — a  sen^e  of  being  wanted  by  no 
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one,  usefiil  to  no  one,  nndesirable  and  wearisome,  and  alto* 
gether  out  of  place  in  creadon. 

He  was  old  enough  to  feel  it  sharply,  and  not  old  enoagh  to 
measure  it  rightly.  Besides,  Nita  and  Toto  and  all  of  them 
had  told  him  the  same  thing  ten  thousand  times :  what  was 
said  80  often  by  so  many  must  be  true. 

To  kill  himself  never  entered  his  thoughts.  The  absolute 
despair  which  makes  life  loathsome  cannot  touch  a  child. 

But  he  did  think  of  running  away,  hiding,  effacing  himself; 
as  a  little  hare  tries  to  do  when  the  hounds  are  aiter  it. 

He  would  go  away,  he  thought ;  it  was  his  duty ;  it  was  the 
only  thing  he  could  do  to  serve  Bruno ;  and  he  was  so  ashamed 
of  himself,  and  so  sorrowful,  and  perhaps  people  might  be  kind 
to  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  where  the  san  came 
from ;  perhaps  they  might, — when  they  heard  the  Rasignuolo. 

Other  boys  decide  to  run  away  from  love  of  adventure,  or 
weariness  of  discipline ;  but  he  resolved  to  go  away  because  he 
was  a  burden,  and  brought  wild  words  between  two  brothers, 
and  was  good  for  nothing  else. 

The  "  curse  of  granted  prayer"  lay  heavy  on  his  young 
frightened  soul.  The  thing  he  had  desired  was  with  him ;  the 
thing  which  he  had  thought  would  be  sweeter  than  food  or 
friends  or  home  or  anything ;  and  yet  his  feet  were  weary  and 
his  heart  was  sick  from  the  war  which  it  had  brought  upon 
him. 

"Still  it  is  mine, — really  mine,"  he  thought,  with  a  thrill 
of  joy  which  nothing  could  wholly  stifle  in  him,  as  his  hand 
wandered  over  its  strings  and  drew  out  of  them  little  soft,  sigh- 
ing  murmurs  like  the  pipe  of  waking  birds. 

He  was  quite  resolved  to  run  away ;  down  into  Florence,  he 
thought,  and  then  over  to  where  the  sunrise  was ;  of  the  west 
he  was  afraid, — the  sea  wasthere,  thathe  heard  terrible  things 
of  on  winter  evenings,  and  the  west  always  devoured  the  sun, 
and  he  supposed  it  was  always  night  there. 

"  I  will  just  bid  Gemma  good-by,  just  once,'*  he  thought, 
running  on  stumbling  and  not  seeing  his  way,  because  his  eyes 
were  so  brimming  with  tears.  But  sight  did  not  matter  much. 
He  could  find  his  way  about  quite  safely  in  the  darkest  night 
The  gates  of  the  great  gardens  were  open,  for  the  laborers 
were  already  at  work  there,  and  he  ran  into  the  shadowy  dew- 
wet  place  looking  for  her.     If  he  could  find  her  without  going 
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to  tiie  cottage,  !ie  thought^  it  would  be  best,  because  ^a^ 
fftther  might  haye  heard,  aad  might  detain  him,  thinking  to 

He  waa  not  long  before  he  saw  herj  out  of  bed  at  dajbreak, 
as  birda  are  out  of  their  nests ;  lying  on  her  back  la  the  web 
graas  by  the  marble  poud»  where  the  red  Egyptian  ruaht^ 
wcre  in  flower,  aad  mtinching  the  laat  atora  of  a  hard  black 
onistwhich  had  beeïi  given  her  fur  her  brcakfast,  while  the  big 
water-liHes  Btiïl  ware  shut  up,  aud  the  toads  wc  re  hobbling 
hötaato  tlieir  dwellingy  ïd  the  bottoni  of  the  tank.  Geniraa 
ifaaoaeof  thoae  beautiful  children  who,  in  thelaud  of  Raffaelle, 
are  nr^t  a  fable.  As  they  grow  older  they  lose  their  beauty 
almeat  aJways.  But  the  few  people  who  saw  her  thought  that 
ahe  would  never  lose  hers, 

No  doubt  there  was  some  straio  in  her  fitim  the  old  öoth 
or  Germaa  races  from  the  timea  when  Totila  had  tramped  witb 
ais  vjirriora  over  the  ravagcd  vallejs,  or  Otho  swooped  dowa 
Bkeahawk  ioto  the  plaius. 

^he  was  brilliaDtly  fair ;  as  ahe  lay  now  on  the  grasa»  on  her 
back,  with  her  küces  drawo  up  and  her  rosj  tc^es  curled  up 
and  her  arma  above  her  head,  she  ehone  in  the  eun  like  a  pearl, 
f^^hiiï  fuce  might  have  come  out  of  Botticelli's  chair,  with 
it*  Httie  Bciarlet  mouth  and  ifca  wonderful  rosy  bloom,  and  its 
^'^^  of  lighted  güldcü  hair  cut  ahort  to  the  throat,  hut  falling 
oi^er  the  for^head. 

Öemma,  I  have  hrought  you  some  breakfastj"  he  said  to 
t^e  pretty  Uttle  child.  She  threw  her  arina  round  biB  neck, 
^<i  Bet  her  pearly  teeth  into  the  melon,  The  bread  foliowed* 
J^hea  ahe  had  done  both,  she  touehed  hia  cheek  with  her 

''  Why  are  you  crying  ?'^ 

*'  Betiause  I  am  no  nae  to  any  one*  Because  I  bring  trouble 
^^  eTerybody," 

Q^emma  surveyed  him  with  calm,  serious  eyea. 

"You  bring  me  good  thinga  to  eai." 

That  was  hia  use  ]  in  her  eyes  there  eould  be  no  better, 

"he  tears  feil  down  Signa's  face ;  he  8obbed  under  hifl 
^^^i\  and  kigsed  Gemma's  light  curling  locks  with  a  sorrow 
HQü  füfce  in  his  lipa  that  ahe  did  not  understand. 

"I  tbiak  I  will  go  away^  Geir.ïna^"  he  aaid,  with  a  sort  of 
^ïate  reaolve. 
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Oemma,  who  was  not  easily  excited,  survejed  him  with  her 
blue  eyes  seriouslj  aa  before. 

"Where?" 

"I  do  not  know/* 

"ThatisBÜly." 

G^mma  was  a  year  younger  than  he.  Bat  she  was  not 
vague  as  he  was,  nor  dia  she  ever  dream. 

'^  I  will  go  away,  I  and  the  Eusignuolo/'  said  Signa,  wkh 
a  sob  in  his  throat.  "  It  is  the  only  way  to  be  no  burdai,— ^ 
to  make  peace." 

Gemma  pushed  a  lizard  with  her  little  rosy  toes. 

"  Mimi  does  not  bring  me  so  much  fruit  as  you  do/'  she 
said,  thoughtfully.  Mimi  was  a  neighbor's  son,  who  was  niae 
years  old,  and  worshiped  her,  and  brought  her  suoh  greea 
plums  and  unripe  apples  as  his  father's  few  rickety  trees  woold 
yield  by  windfadls.  She  was  wondering  how  it  would  be  with 
her  if  she  were  left  to  Mimi  only. 

"  Perhaps  I  will  get  you  beautiful  golden  fruit  where  I  go,*' 
said  Signa,  who  always  unconsciously  feil  into  figures  «id 
tropes.  ^^  The  signore  in  the  monastery  said  my  mouth  wo«kl 
drop  pearls.  I  have  seen  pearls, — ^beautiful  white  beads  thai 
the  ladies  wear.  They  are  on  the  goldsmiths*  bridge  in  the 
city.  When  my  lips  make  them  you  shall  have  them  rouod 
your  curls,  Gemma,  and  on  your  throat,  and  on  your  arms : 
how  pretty  you  will  be  I" 

He  was  smiling  through  his  tears,  and  kissing  her.  Gemma 
listened. 

"  With  a  gold  cross  like  Bcei's  ?"  she  said,  breathlessly. 
Bcei  was  a  rioh  coütadina  who  had  such  a  necklace,  a  strii^ 
of  pearls  with  a  gold  cross,  which  she  wore  on  very  high  feasts 
and  sacred  anniversaries. 

^'  Just  like  Bcei's,"  said  Signa,  thinking  of  his  own  woe  and 
answering  to  please  her. 

Gemma  reflected,  pushing  her  little  foot  against  the  wet 
gravel  in  Unes  and  circles. 

^^  Eun  away,  at  once  !"  said  she,  suddenly,  with  a  little  shout 
that  sent  the  lizards  scampering. 

^^  Oh,  Gemma !"  Signa  feit  a  sting,  as  if  a  wasp  had  pieroed 
him.     Gemma  loved  him  no  more  than  this. 

"  Run  away,  directly  T*  said  the  little  child,  with  a  stamp 
of  her  foot,  like  a  baby  empress. 
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^  To  get  you  the  pearls  ?** 

Gemma  nodded. 

Signa  sat  still,  thinking ;  his  tears  feil ;  his  eyes  watched  a 
blu'vand-gray  butterfly  in  the  white  bells  of  the  aloe-flower. 
He  could  not  be  utterly  unhappy,  because  he  had  the  violin. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that > 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  ?"  said  the  little  child,  fretfully,  with 
the  early  Bunbeams  all  about  her  little  yellow  head  in  a  nimbus 
of  light. 

Signa  got  up ;  he  was  very  pale ;  his  greatbrown  eyes  swam 
in  a  mist  of  tears. 

"  Well,  I  will  go.  I  have  got  the  Rusignuolo.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  true  what  the  siguore  said ;  but  I  will  go  and  see.  If 
I  can  get  pearls, — or  anything  that  is  good, — then  I  will  come 
back,  and  the  Lastra  will  be  glad  of  me,  and  I  will  give  every- 
thing  to  the  Lastra,  and  to  Bruno  and  you.  Only,  to  go 
away, — it  will  kill  me,  I  think.  But  if  I  do  die,  I  shall  be 
no  burden  any  more  then  on  any  one.  And  if  the  signore 
spoke  truth,  and  I  am  worth  anything,  then  I  will  be  great. 
When  I  am  a  man  I  will  come  back  and  live  here  always, 
because  no  place  can  be  ever  so  beautiful ;  and  I  will  make  new 
gates,  all  of  beaten  gold  ;  and  I  will  build  the  walls  up  where 
they  are  broken  ;  and  I  will  give  corn  and  wine  in  plenty 
everywhere,  and  there  shall  be  beautiful  singing  all  the  night 
and  day,  and  music  in  all  the  people's  homes,  and  we  will  go 
out  through  the  fields  every  morning  praising  God ;  and  then 
Signa  will  not  be  old  or  forgotten  any  more,  but  all  the  world 
wül  hear  of  her." 

And  he  went,  not  looking  back  once  at  the  rushes  and  the 
water-lily  and  the  little  child ;  seeing  only  his  own  visions,  and 
believing  them, — as  children  and  poets  will. 

But  Gemma,  pausing  a  moment,  ran  after  him. 

«  Take  me,  too  !" 

"  Take  you — away  ?*' 

"  Yes.     I  want  to  go  too." 

Signa  kissed  her  with  dclight. 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  me — as  that  ?" 

'^  Oh,  yes ;  and  I  am  so  tired  of  black  bread,  and  Mimi's 
plums  are  always  green." 

Signa  put  her  away  a  little  sadly. 

"  You  must  not  come.    There  is  your  father." 
Q  k  18 
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•*  Yes,  I  will  come.     I  want  to  see  wiiafc  you  will  böb.** 

"  But  if  you  should  be  unhappy  ?" 

"  I  will  come  back  again." 

Sigoa  wavered.  He  longed  for  his  playmate.  But  be  kii0# 
that  sbe  wished  a  wrong  thing. 

"  I  cannot  take  you,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  It  would  bè 
wicked.  Palma  would  cry  all  tbe  day  long.  Besides,  I  ain 
nothing ;  nobody  wants  me.  I  go  to  spare  Bruno  pain  and 
trouble ;  that  is  different.  But  you,  Gemma,  all  of  them  loye 
you." 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Gemma,  putting  her  band  into  bis. 

"  But  I  dare  not  take  you  I' 

^^  You  do  not  take  me,"  said  Gemma,  witb  a  roguish  smiloi 
and  the  sopbism  of  a  woman  grown.  *'  You  do  not  take  ma 
I  go." 

"  But  why  ?     Beoause  you  love  me  ?" 

Gemma  ruffled  her  golden  locks. 

"  Because  they  give  me  nothing  to  eat." 

"  They  give  you  as  much  as  they  have  themselves." 

"  Ah,  but  you  will  give  me  more  than  you  have,"  said 
Gemma,  with  the  ezternal  foolishness  and  intemal  logic  of 
female  speech. 

Signa  put  her  away  with  a  sigh. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  have  nothing,  Gemma.     Do  not  come." 

Gemma  stopped  to  think. 

"  You  always  get  something  for  ?we,"  she  said,  at  laflt. 
"  Take  me, — or  I  will  go  and  teil  Bruno." 

Signa  hesitated,  and  succumbed  to  the  stronget  will  and  tbé 
resolute  selfishness  of  the  little  child :  they  are  more  ellen 
feminine  advantages  than  the  world  allows. 

"  You  will  be  angry  with  me,  Gemma,  in  a  day,  if  I  let  you 
have  your  way,**  he  said,  hanging  his  head  in  sad  perplexity. 

Gemma  laughed  :  she  was  so  pretty  when  she  laughed ;  Fra 
Angelico  would  have  delighted  to  paint  her  so. 

"  When  I  am  angry,  I  am  not  dull,"  she  said,  with  much 
foresight  for  her  own  diversion.  "  The  boys  slap  me  back 
again.  But  you  never  do.  Let  us  go, — or  I  will  run  up  and 
teil  Bruno." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Signa,  with  a  sigh  :  he  knew  that  sh^ 
would  do  what  she  said.  Gemma,  nine  years  old,  was  already 
a  woman  in  many  ways,  and  had  already  found  out  that  a  de- 
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ieriiiitiatioii  to  please  berself  and  to  heed  no  one  eWs  plcaauro 
was  the  only  royal  road  to  comfort  in  earthly  life. 

And  she  was  resolved  to  go ;  already  she  had  settled  with 
herself  what  she  would  make  Signa  do,  shaping  out  her  pro- 
jeots  dearly  in  the  sturdy  little  brain  that  lived  under  her 
amber  curls. 

She  was  thought  a  beautiful  child,  but  stupid :  people  were 
wrong. 

Gemma  lying  doing  nothing  under  a  laurel-bnsh,  with  her 
angelic  little  face,  and  her  stubborn  refusal  to  learn  to  read,  or 
leam  to  plait,  or  lea/n  to  spin,  or  learn  to  do  anything,  was  as 
shrewd  as  a  little  fox  cub  for  her  own  enjoyments  and  appo- 
tites.     She  lay  in  the  sun,  and  Palma  did  the  work. 

"  We  will  go  to  Prato,"  said  Gemma,  all  smiles  noTi  that 
her  point  was  gained. 

"I  thought — Florence,"  said  Signa,  who,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  had  resolved  to  go  there. 

"  Ché  I**  said  G^mma,  with  calm  scorn.  "  Boys  never  tliink. 
You  would  meet  Bruno  on  the  road.     It  is  Friday." 

Friday  is  the  market-day,  when  all  fattori  and  contadini 
having  any  green  stuff  to  sell,  or  grain  to  chaffer  for,  or  ac- 
counts to  settle  with,  meet  in  the  scorch  of  the  sun,  or  in  the 
teeth  of  the  north  wind,  in  face  of  Orcagna*s  Loggia ;  a 
weather-wom,  stal  wart,  breezy,  loquacious  crowd,  with  eyes 
that  smile  like  sunny  waters,  and  rough  cloaks  tossed  over  one 
shoulder,  and  keen  lips  at  close  bargains  either  with  foe  or 
friend. 

"And  there  is  a  fair  at  Prato,'*  said  Gemma.  "I  heard 
them  saying  so  at  the  mill-house,  when  I  took  Babbo*s  grain.*' 

"  But  what  have  we  to  do  with  a  fair  ?  "  said  Signa,  whose 
heart  was  half  broken. 

Gemma  smiled  till  her  little  red  pomegranate  bud  of  a 
mouth  showed  all  her  teeth,  but  she  did  not  answer  him. 
She  knew  what  they  would  have  to  do  with  it.  But  he — he 
was  dreaming  of  gates  of  inlaid  gold  for  the  Lastra. 

What  was  the  use  of  talking  any  sense  to  him  ?  He  wa» 
00  foolish :  so  Gemma  thought. 

"Prato  goes  out, — to  the  world,"  she  said,  not  knowing 
very  well  what  she  mcant,  but  feeling  that  an  indefiniteness 
of  speech  was  best  suited  to  this  dreamer  with  whom  she  had 
to  do.     "  And  if  you  want  to  get  away  you  must  go  theve  at 
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once,  or  you  will  have  Bruno  or  Lippo  coming  on  you,  and 
then  there  will  be  murder ;  so  you  say.  Come.  Let  us  run 
across  the  bridge  while  we  can.  There  iö  nobody  here.  Come 
—run." 

"  Come,  then,**  said  Signa,  under  his  breath,  for  it  frightened 
him.     But  Gemma  was  not  frightened  at  all. 

It  was  now  five. 

The  great  western  mountain  had  caught  the  radiance  of  the 
morning  shining  on  it  from  the  opposite  mountains,  and  was 
many-colored  as  an  opal ;  the  moon  was  blazing  liko  a  globe  of 
phosphorus :  the  east  was  warm  still  witlf  rosy  light,  while  all 
above  them,  hills  and  fields  and  woods  and  river  and  town, 
was  bathed  in  that  full  clear  light,  that  coldness  of  deep  dew, 
that  freshness  of  stirring  wind,  that  make  the  earth  as  young 
at  every  summer  sunrise  in  the  south,  as  though  Ëos  and 
Dionysius  were  not  dead  with  all  the  fancies  and  the  faiths 
of  men,  and  in  their  stead  Strauss  and  Hegel  reigning  twin 
godhead  of  the  dreary  day. 

She  took  his  hand  and  ran  with  him. 

Signa's  tears  feil  fast,  and  his  face  was  very  pale ;  he  kept 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder  at  each  yard ;  but  the  litde 
child  laughed  as  she  ran  at  topmost  speed  on  her  little  bare 
toes,  dragging  him  after  her  down  the  piece  of  road  to  the 
bridge,  and  across  the  bridge,  and  so  on  to  the  hillside. 

"  I  know  Prato  is  tl  e  other  way  of  the  mountains,**  said 
Gemma,  who  had  more  practical  shrewdness  in  her  little  rosy 
finger  than  Signa  in  all  his  mind  and  body.  "  I  have  scen 
the  people  go  to  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  they  always  go  up 
hare, — up,  up, — and  then  over." 

Signa  hardly  heard.  He  ran  with  her  because  she  had 
tight  hold  of  his  hand ;  but  he  was  looking  back  at  the  gates 
of  the  Lastra. 

No  one  said  anything  to  them.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  no  one  had  heard  the  tedious  story,  and  if  they  had, 
would  not  have  had  leisure  to  say  anything,  because  it  was 
threshing-time,  and  everybody  was  busy  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  corn, — piling  it  on  the  wagons,  driving  the  oxen  oufc 
to  the  fields  for  it,  tossing  it  iuto  the  barns  or  the  courtyards, 
banging  the  flails  over  it,  or  stacking  the  straw  in  ricks,  with 
a  long  pole  riven  through  each  to  stay  the  force  of  the  hur- 
ricanes. 
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l¥"kn  tbö  eoUDtry-side  la  all  yellow  wïtli  reaped  grain,  or 
all  purpte  with  gathered  grapes,  Signa  people  would  nat  hüve 
time  to  Dotice  ati  emperor ;  ihair  hearfcs  and  souls  artï  in  tlieir 
thr^hing-barns  and  wine-preases.  When  tbej  are  quiet  again^ 
aad  htLve  aothing  to  do  but  to  plait  or  to  loiterj  then  they  wUl 
make  a  mumüioth  out  of  a  midge  in  the  way  of  talk,  ai  wbU 
as  anj  gossipera  going. 


OHAPTEE    XIV. 

TffERE  were  manj  raules^  and  horaes,  and  cartSj  and  men, 
^ïid  women,  and  asses  rat  tl  ing  out  over  the  croas-roads  from 
the  maaj  yarious  villages  and  farmg  towards  Prato. 

Il  the  ways  of  the  Laatra  itaelf  duat  was  Tiain|^  aa  the 
noisj  ramahackle  baroetïiüi  were  pulled  otit  of  their  stableg 
^^  got  ready  with  aoy  poor  beaat  that  Wiis  at  home,  Tha 
cattle  had  all  heen  dr i ven  over  iu  atringy  the  night  befora 
^^  every  part  of  tlie  üountry^  lowitigj  whinnyingj  and  hleat- 
ing  aa  they  went, 

The  road  over  the  hill  was  thick  with  dust  and  trampled 
inth  traffic  as  the  children  eliinbed  itj  and  many  a  rope-bar- 
nessed  hüirse  and  cra^y  vehicle  flew  by  them  in  a  cloud  of 
white  powder,  the  driver  shrieking,  '^  Via,  via,  via !" 

'^Wi;  fiball  be  aeeo  aüd  atopped/'  said  Signa,  shrinking 
™lt;  but  Gemma  pulled  Ifim  onward, 

"  Noüaense  I"  aha  aaid,  sbeadily.  "  Thcj  do  not  think  about 
^  I  they  think  about  tliemaelvea  and  the  fair  j  and  what  they 
^11  Mük  and  eat^  and  how  thej  will  cheat/* 

Qtmma  dwelt  under  the  lenaon  leavea  of  Ion  ely  Giovola ; 
but  Ji^t  eKperiences  of  life  had  been  suifieietit  to  teil  her  that 
wluin  yomi  ïieighbor  is  eating  well  and  cheating  comfortably  ha 
^ill  usualiy  let  you  alone. 

She  ^oq|(J  not  let  him  go  back ;  ah  e  kept  close  hold  of  hia 
haDd,  uad  trotted  on  her  roay,  at  rong  little  feet  that  tired  no 
^^  than  do  a  mountain  pony's. 

öhe  waa  right  in  her  conclusions.    The  carU  rattled  by  and 

^^  one  took  any  nolice  of  them,     Two  children  running  by 

ttifi  Wayside  were  nothing  uncommonj  that  any  on  e  should 
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remark  on  it  and  reflect  about  it ;  and  one  or  two  people  who 
did  look  at  them  and  recognize  them  supposed  that  thej  w^ra 
going  somewhere  on  some  errand  for  Sandro  or  for  Bruno. 

They  went  along  unmolested  till  the  sun  rosé  higher  and 
the  glittering  heavy  dews  began  to  pass  off  from  the  earth 
as  the  day  widened. 

They  descended  the  hill  and  proceeded  along  the  straight 
road  of  the  plain ;  the  great  line  of  the  northem  mountains 
unrolled  before  them  in  the  morning  light,  with  airy  gray 
Bummits  high  in  the  clouds,  and  the  lower  spurs  purple  with 
shadow,  and  here  and  there  the  white  gloom  of  a  village 
dropped  in  a  ravine,  or  of  a  little  town  shining  at  the  foot  of 
a  bold  scarp.  Monte  Morello  rosé  the  highest  of  all  the 
heights,  looking  a  blue,  solemn,  naked  peak  against  the  radiant 
sky,  keeping  the  secrets  of  hb  green  oak  forests  and  bis 
emerald  snakes  for  such  as  have  the  will  and  strength  to  see 
him  near.  Beyond,  in  the  distance,  far  behind  the  nearer 
range,  were  the  fantastic  slopes  of  the  mountains  by  the  sea^ 
that  saw  the  flames  of  Shelley's  pyre  rise  on  the  solitary 
shore.  They  were  of  faint  rosé  hue,  and  had  a  silvery  light 
about  them ;  they  seemed  to  him  like  domes  and  towers. 

"  Are  those  temples,  do  you  think  ?"  he  said,  in  an  awed 
voice,  to  Gemma. 

Gemma  looked,  and  put  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  the  tops  of  the  big  booths  at  the  fidr." 

"  Oh,  Gemma  I"  he  said,  with  pained  disgust,  and  would 
have  loosened  his  hand,  but  she  held  it  too  close  and  tight. 

"  If  they  are  booths,  we  shall  get  to  them  in  time,"  she  said. 

"  I  would  rather  they  were  temples,  though  we  might  never 
get  to  them,"  said  he,  with  heat  and  pain. 

"  That  is  silly,"  said  Gemma. 

What  use  were  temples  that  one  never  gets  to  ? — or  any 
temples,  indeed  ?  Nobody  ever  fried  in  them,  or  made  sweet* 
meats. 

That  is  what  she  thought  to  herself,  but  she  did  not  say  so 
aloud.  He  was  so  silly ;  he  never  saw  these  things ;  and  she 
wished  to  keep  him  in  goed  humor. 

In  time  they  reached  Poggio  Caiano :  they  were  used  to  run 
along  dirty  roads  in  the  sun,  and  did  not  tire  quickly.  They 
could  b^th  of  them  run  a  dozen  miles  or  more  with  very  little 
£itigue,  but  it  was  now  seven  in  the  morning. 
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Hm  thiTsty  "  saïd  Gemma,  "I  ^odd  like  Bome  milk, 
iakfbrit;' 

Tliere  was  a  cottage  by  the  side  of  tlie  road,  with  woodco 
slietls  aüd  tucklmg  heas,  aiid  bita  of  grass-laüd  under  sbady 
lüülbemes.     Siie  saw  two  cows  there.     Signa  hung  back» 

*^  We  Imye  Dothing  to  buy  it  wkh, — Dotbing  !'■ 

'^How  belplesa  you  arei"  said  Gemma,  and  she  put  ber 
prettj  golden  head  in  at  tb  e  cottage  door,  Hiere  was  a  brown, 
tifidij-loüklng  woman  there,  plucking  dead  pigconSi 

"  Öear  motlier/^  said  Gemma,  coaxiogly^  "  jou  look  @o  good, 
codd  you  give  ub  jusL  a  littlü  drop  of  water?  Wc  ha-vc  been 
Vulkuig  Ladf  the  night.  Fatber  is  goiie  to  Prato  with  a  string 
of  donkey B  to  Bel],  aud  we  are  to  meet  him  there,  aad  we  are 
eo-oh,  80  tbirBty  1" 

'^  Poor  litüe  sools  l"  said  the  womaji,  melted  in  a  moment, 
for  all  Italians  are  kind  in  litüe  thingg.  *^  My  cliild^  wkat  a 
faie  you  have— like  tbe  baby  Jcmus  [  Step  in  bere,  aad  I  wili 
gst  jün  a  draugbt  of  milk.     Is  tbat  jour  brother  ?" 

'^TeSj'^  said  Gemma. 

"  Ühj  Gcmma  1  to  lie  is  ao  wicked  I''  murmured  Signa, 
f  licking  at  her  ragged  skirt. 

"Ia  it?"  said  Gemma,  ebowing  her  pcarly  teetb ;  "tben 
ÈVttiybody  is  wicked,  dear ;  and  tbe  good* God  muBt  have  his 
taiida  full  r 

TlieTvoman  brougbtthem  out  two  little  wooden  bowls  of  milk, 

Oemma  drank  from  hers  &e  tbirstily  and  prettily  as  a  Mttle 
Êüake  cüuid  do.  Sigoa  refused  bis.  He  siaid  be  did  tiot  wisb 
for  it. 

''  Perhapa  you  are  bungry,"  said  tbc  woman,  and  ofiered 
them  two  buaches  of  wholesome  bread. 

Signa  Êibook  bis  bcad  aod  put  Lis  bands  behind  bis  back. 

Gemiua  took  botb. 

*^  Yüa  are  so  kind,"  sbe  saidj  winninglyj  "  and  we  are  tun- 
Ë^v  ^J  brotber  is  sby ;  tbat  is  all." 

''  Poor  little  dear !"  eaïd  tbc  good  bonaewifcj  won  and 
j<*öcljed,  Bo  tbat  sbe  brought  out  some  figa  as  wcü,  "  And  jou 
l^^e  been  walking  far  1  and  have  so  far  atili  to  go  I  Your 
fetlier  is  crad." 

"  He  ia  verj  poor/'  said  Gemma,  sadljj  "  and  glad  to  gct  a 
*^Ppet  driving  the  asses»  We  come  from  Scandicci,^a  long 
Way" 
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And  then  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  woman  prettily, 
and  kissed  her,  and  trotted  on,  hug^ng  the  bread  and  figs. 

The  woman  watched  them  out  of  sight.  "  A  sweet  child," 
she  thought.  *^  K  the  good  Madonna  had  only  given  me  the 
Hke  1 — ^ah  me !  I  would  have  thanked  her  day  and  night 
The  boy  is  handsome  too, — ^but  sulky.  Poor  babiesl  it  i» 
very  far  to  go."  And  she  called  Gemma  back  and  kissed  her 
again,  and  gave  her  a  little  bit  of  money,  being  a  sofl-hearted 
soul  and  well-to^o  herself. 

"Is  it  wicked  to  lie?"  said  Gemma  to  Signa,  showing  her 
white  little  teeth  again.     "  But  look  I  it  does  answer,  you  see  I" 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  you,  Gemma,'*  said  the  boy,  weanly,  "you 
are  so  wrong,  you  grieve  me  so." 

Gemma  laughed. 

"  And  yet  it  is  me  you  aJways  want  to  kiss, — ^not  Palma. 
Palma,  who  never  tells  a  lie  at  all  I" 

Signa  colored.  He  knew  that  that  was  true.  He  went  on 
silently,  holding  the  Rusignuolo  close  to  him,  and  not  giving 
his  hand  to  Gemma  any  more.  She  did  not  try  to  take  it :  it 
was  too  far  for  him  to  turn  back. 

They  came  to  the  royal  gardens  of  the  palace  where  onoe 
Bianca  Capella  reigned  and  was  happy  and  studied  her  love- 
philtres  and  potionsfor  death's  sleep.  Some  great  gates  stood 
ajar ;  there  was  the  green  shade  of  trees  and  shadows  of  thidc 
grass. 

**  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Gemma ;  and'  they  went  in,  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  turf  and  began  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  her 
figs. 

Signa  stood  by  her,  silent  and  sad.  She  was  so  wrong,  and 
yet  she  was  so  pretty,  and  she  could  make  him  do  the  things 
he  hated,  and  he  was  full  of  pain,  because  he  had  left  the 
Lastra  and  the  hills  and  went  he  knew  not  whither. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  little  tramps  ?  Be  off  with 
you !"  cried  one  of  the  gardeners  of  the  place,  espying  them. 

Gemma  lifted  to  him  her  blue  caressing  eyes. 

*'  Are  we  doing  wrong  ?  Oh,  deai  signore,  let  us  stop  a 
little, — just  avery  little;  wewill  not  stir  from  here;  only  we 
are  so  tired,  so  very  tired,  and  in  the  road  it  is  hot  and  dusty 
and  the  carts  are  so  many !" 

The  gardener  looked  at  her  and  grumbled,  and  relented. 

"  If  you  do  not  stir  you  may  stop  a  little  while, — a  veiy 
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Éfe/'^lie  said,  at  last,     ^*  Where  tave  yoü  eome  fron;,  you 
^^y  angel?'' 
"  F'xtm  Scandieci ;  and  we  go  to  Prato." 
Til  e  tüan  Hfted  hb  hands  in  horror^ — ^becauae  Scandicd  wai 
a  Jon^j  loTig  waj,  away  upon  the  Greve  water, 
"  i^rom  Scaadicci !     Poor  children  I     WeU,  rest  a  Mttle  if 

I    And  he  lell  the  gate  open  for  them, 

I   "  iïave  you  beautilul  flowera  tere?"  said  Gemma,  softly 
'llfiEeiuff  through  the  trees*     "  I  do  love  flowera  1" 

bhe  did  üot  care  for  a  flower  more  thati  for  a  turniji,  Hvïcg 
amotig  gardetis  alwaja,  as  she  had  done.  But  sbe  kne^  flowera 
^eat  to  mark  et,  lïke  the  butter  and  the  egga. 

'^  I>{j  JOU  ?  You  are  a  flowcr  youra^lf/'  said  the  i^rardenGr, 
irlio  liad  had  three  prettj  ehildren  and  lost  them,  **  Wh  at  are 
JOtt  goiag  to  doj  JOU  and  jour  hrother?'* 

'^  %Ve  are  golng  to  play  In  Prato.     We  have  tro  father  or 
mot^er.     He  makes  the  masio,  and  I  dance/*  said  Gemma, 
irtOj  thoügh  without  imagination  of  the  fiuet  sort,  could  ring 
ïiie  changea  prettily  in  lyiug. 
**  Poor  little  thiaga  I    And  what  are  your  names  ?" 
^*  1  arn  Kita ;  and  he  ia  Paolo,"  said  Gemma.    *'  Do  jon 
^V  JOU  could  give  me  a  flower — just  one — to  smell  ^t  as  I 
goaloDg?-' 
*'  1  wil]  see,"  said  the  man,  smiling. 

Stgna  stood  by,  mute,  with  a  s welling  heart.  He  ktiew  that 
^B  öütfht  to  stop  her  in  her  falsehoods,  but  he  was  afraid  to  vex 
li^f  and  afraid  to  lose  her  He  listened,  wounded  and  aöhamed, 
^^  Ming  himself  a  coward. 

^' Why  do  you  do  euch  things,  Gemma?"  hecried,  piteously, 
K  the  gard  en  er  turn  cd  away, 

'*It  ia  no  nse  teUing  joUj  you  are  sosilly/'  said  Gcnamaj  and 
SM  Bte  tg  afler  fig,  lying  on  her  back  in  the  shade  of  the  treei 
^m^  oace  Bianca  and  Franccsco  had  wandered  when  thcir 
">Te  and  til  e  summer  were  at  height,  and  where  their  spirit  i 
^^ti^^ï  still  at  midnight,  m  the  peasants  say. 

Iï>  a  little  time  the  garden  er  return  ed^  hringing  with  him  a 
basket  of  Gut  flowera. 

^^  ^^ïoa  may  Ukc  to  sell  these  in  Prato  "  he  said  to  the  child 
Aodyoü  will  find  a  peach  or  two  at  the  bottora." 
''  Odj  how  good  you  aie  1'*  cried  Gemma,  springlng  up  ^  and 
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•ke  kissed  the  flowers,  and  then  the  brown  hand  of  ih^ 
man. 

"  You  have  bnt  a  sulky  companioD,  I  fear/'  said  the  gar- 
dener,  glancing  at  the  boy,  who  stood  aloof. 

"  Oh,  no  I  he  is  only  shy  and  tired.  What  is  this  grea| 
house?" 

*^  It  is  a  palace." 

"  Are  there  people  in  it  ?" 

«  No.     Only  ghosts  I" 

"Ghostsofwhat?" 

"  Of  a  great  wicked  woman  who  lived  here,  and  her  loyen. 
8he  was  a  baker's  daughter,  but  she  murdered  many  people^ 
and  got  to  be  a  duchess  of  Tuscany." 

'^  Did  she  murder  them  to  be  a  duchess  ?" 

"  They  say  so ;  and  to  keep  her  secrets  1" 

Gemma  opened  wondering  eyes. 

"And  she  walks  here  at  night  ?" 

"  By  night ;  not  that  I  can  say  I  have  ever  seen  her  myael£' 

"  I  should  like  to  meet  her." 

"Why?" 

"  Perhaps  she  would  teil  me  how  she  did  it." 

The  gardener  stared, — then  he  laughed. 

"  You  pretty  cherub ! — if  you  have  patience,  and  grow  a 
woman,  you  will  find  out  all  that  yourself.*' 

"  Come  away,"  said  Signa,  and  he  dragged  her  out  through 
the  open  gates. 

She  turned  to  kiss  her  hand  to  the  gardener.  Signa  dragged 
her  on  in  hot  haste. 

"A  rude  boy,  that,"  said  the  man,  as  he  shut  the  gates  on 
them. 

"  They  are  flowers  worth  five  francs  I"  said  Gemma,  hugging 
her  basket  of  roses ;  *^  and  you  think  it  is  no  use  to  teil  lies  ?" 

"  I  think  it  is  very  vile  and  base." 

"  Pooh  !"  said  Gemma,  and  she  danced  along  in  the  dust. 
She  had  gpt  a  basket  worth  five  francs,  bread  and  fruit  enough 
for  the  day,  and  some  copper  pieces  as  well, — ^all  by  looking 
pretty  and  just  telling  a  nice  little  lie  or  two. 

He  seemed  very  helpless  to  her.     He  had  got  nothing. 

"  It  is  very  hot  walking,"  she  said,  presently. 

"  Yes,"  said  Signa.     "  But  we  are  used  to  it,  you  and  L" 

"  I  hate  it,  though." 
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*Biit  we  mu3t  do  it  if  we  want  to  get  to  Pmto  " 

Sb.^  thought  a  few  mmutes,  then  looked  bebind  her  \  ia  tlie 
dijtaxLce  there  was  comiüg  along  a  baroccino  aüd  an  old  wliitó 

Q^mma  gave  a  iuddeo  cry  of  pain. 

"'Wliat  is  it,  Gemma  de!*r?''  ened  SigDa^  melted  m  a  mo^ 
Kut   and  catcliing  lier. 

*'  X  tave  twiated  my  foot  on  a  stone,  Obj  SignBj  how  it 
barts  I'^ 

Slie  aat  down  oa  a  log  of  wood  that  cbanoed  to  lie  tliere, 
and  rubbed  her  iittïe  dustj  foot  dolefuUy.  Slgoa  knelt  dowü 
ia  tlie  düst^  and  took  tbc  little  wounded  foot  upon  his  knee 
aad  ca^resaed  it  with  fond  worda.  He  could  sm  uo  hurt ;  hut 
tïim   no  one  seca  sprains  or  strd.ins  till  thej  begin  to  swell. 

"  OI15  Signa,  we  never  shall  get  on  I     It  hurta  me  so  l'^  ske 
cried,  and  aobbed  and  nioaned  aloud. 

The  eart  stüpped ;  there  were  old  poople  in  it  ooming  firom 
tie  city  itself,  people  who  did  not  know  them> 

'^  Is  there  anything  the  matter?''  cried  the  old  fulks,  eeeing 
tk  littlo  girl  ciying  so  biuerly. 

*'  She  hafi  hurt  heraelfj'*  aaid  Signa.     "  She  bas  twisted  her 
ftBÜgj  or  somethingj  and  we  go  to  Prato.     Oh,  Gemma^  dear 
Öemmaj  ïs  it  ao  vorj  bad?'' 
Gemma  anawered  by  her  Bobbing. 

The  ald  man  and  wnman  chattered  together  a  little,  then, 
^g  the  children  were  m  pretty  and  aeemed  so  sad,  told 
tiem  there  was  rooin  in  the  cart ;  they  theinaelvea  were  go  Ing 
*f  Pmto, — there  were  eight  miles  more  to  do  ;  the  boy  might 
^  the  girl  in  if  he  Jiked, 

Ö^mma  soon  wasborne  upand  seated  het  ween  the  two  old 
P^ple ;  Signa  wae  told  that  he  might  curl  himselfi  if  he  would, 
JQ  the  rope  foot-placse  of  the  baroecino,  and  did  ao,    The  whitd 

^'  Ton  are  a  pretty  boy,  too,"  said  the  woman  to  Signa. 
"  ^hy  do  you  not  talk  to  one  ?" 

"I  hiive  notbing  to  aay,"  he  murmured. 

Heisoiald  not  lic;  and  he  could  not  teil  the  truth  without 
iïpüsing  Genxma's  pTctty  fiihles. 

'*  Yöu  are  more  sulky  tban  your  eister :  one  would  think  It 
^^  jour  füot  tbat  had  been  hurt/'  ^d  the  old  woman. 
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It  wafl  tbe  third  time  in  half  an  hour  tbat,  tbrough  Qemma, 
be  had  becD  called  sulky.  He  hung  bis  bead,  and  was  mute, 
taking  care  tbat  Gemma's  ankle  sbould  not  be  sbaken  ae  they 
went. 

Tbe  way  seemed  to  bim  very  long. 

He  could  see  little,  on  account  of  tbe  dost,  wbicb  rosa  in 
large  quantities  along  tbe  road,  for  tbe  weatber  was  dry  and 
tbe  traffic  to  the  fair  was  great.  Now  and  then  be  saw  the 
purple  front  of  Monte  Morello,  and  the  towers  of  Prato  lying 
underneath  it,  to  the  westward,  and  farther  the  dark  quarried 
sides  of  the  serpentine  hills  with  the  crimson  gleam  of  Jasper 
in  the  sun,  and,  much  farther  still,  Pistoja;  tbat  was  all. 

Signa  took  her  foot  between  bis  hands,  and  held  it  tenderly, 
80  tbat  the  jolting  sbould  not  jar  it  more  than  be  could  help. 

Her  sobs  ceased  little  by  little,  and  she  chattered  soflly  with 
the  old  driver,  telling  bim  tbat  she  was  going  to  Prato  to  sell 
flowers,  and  her  brother  to  make  a  few  coins  by  playing  if  be 
could :  they  had  no  father  and  mother.  She  cried  out  a  little 
now  and  then,  when  the  cart  went  rougher  than  usual  ovar 
a  loose  stone. 

"  Are  you  in  such  pain,  dear  ?  Oh,  if  only  I  could  bear  it 
for  you  I"  said  Signa ;  and  the  tears  came  in  bis  eyes  to  tbink 
tbat  she  sbould  suffer  so  much. 

"  It  is  better ;  do  not  fret,"  said  Gemma,  gravely ;  and  tbe 
old  woman  in  the  cart  thought,  "  What  a  sweet-tempered  child 
it  is,  80  anxious  to  be  patiënt  and  not  vex  her  brother  !**  For 
Gemma  had  the  talent  to  get  credit  for  all  the  virtues  tbat  she 
had  not, — a  talent  which  is  of  much  more  use  than  any  real 
possession  of  the  virtues  ever  can  be. 

The  eight  miles  were  very  tedious  and  moumfiil  even  to 
Signa ;  be  was  full  of  sorrows  for  her  little  bruised  foot,  and 
full  of  care  for  her  future  and  bis  own,  and  full  of  reproacb  to 
himself  for  having  let  her  come  with  bim. 

"  Whatever  will  come  of  it,  all  is  my  fault,"  be  thought, 
tormenting  himself  whilst  the  white  horse  trotted  wearily  over 
the  bad  road,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  blew  round  them  and 
obscured  the  green  sunny  valley  and  the  shining  Bisenzio 
river. 

Gemma,  moaning  a  little  now  and  then,  leaned  her  curly 
bead  against  the  old  woman's  knee,  and  before  very  long  feU 
fast  asleep,  her  long  black  lashes  sweeping  her  rosy  cbeeks. 
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*'  The  mnooent  lamb  t"  mld  the  wonian,  tenderlyj  and  OOT- 
ered  her  fkce  fi^m  ih&  Bun  and  IVom  tho  flies. 

"Wlicü  the  carfc  etopped  at  the  south  gate  of  Prato,  the  old 
womau  woke  Gemma  soflly, 

'*  My  prettj  dear,  we  carmot  get  the  thirifrs  out  withcmt 
lüoving  you,  but  if  jou  will  sit  a  bit  in  the  sliade  by  the  wall 
there,  we  will  Ukc  you  up  again  in  a  minute,  and  put  you 
"whcre  you  likc  ]  ot  maybe  you  will  Btay  'witli  us  and  have  a 
taöte  of  bieakfaat." 

Her  hasband  lift-ed  (remma  with  much  care  down  upon 
tlie  stones,  and  set  hei  on  a  beuehj  Signa  standing  stiU  beüi<le 
her. 

*'  What  5s  to  be  done,  Gemma  ?*'  he  eaid,  with  a  piteoua 
t%h.  '^  Tel!  theje  good  people  the  trulh»  dearj  and  tbey  will 
t^e  care  of  youj  and  drive  you  back  again  to  Giovolij  I  am 
sare.    As  for  nic^  it  does  not  matter/' 

'jYou  are  a  gnillor  Baid  Gemma,  with  raJm  contempt, 
whicli  meant  in  her  tongue  that  he  was  as  fooÜsh  a  thing  as 

flÏTed.    ''  Wait  tUl  tbey  are  not  ïooking,  then  do  what  I  do." 
Sooii  the  man  and  woman  had  their  backs  turncd,  and  were 
Mtent  OD  their  cackliug  poultry  and  strings  of  sausajïes. 
"Now !"  said  Gemma,  and  she  dartod  round  a  corner  of  the 
ptef  and  ran  swiftïy  us  a  young  hare  down  the  narrow  etreet, 
c%tiiig  her  flower-bafiket  close  to  her  all  the  while, 
*^But  JOU  are  not  lame  at  all  T'  *^ried  Signa,  stupefied,  when 
fttleujrtli,  paiïting  and  laugbirifr,  she  paused  in  her  flip;ht. 
Her  azure  eyes  glanced  over  hlm  with  a  smUe  of  intense 
«Dïaeïaent, 
^'  Laiae  1  of  couise  not  I     But  we  wanted  a  lift.     I  got  it. 
That  wüs  all/' 
'üïi.  Gemma!" 
He  feit  fïturmcd  and  sick.     He  could  only  look  at  h^.     He 
<»iiltl  not  Ëpeak,     He  thought  the  vcTy  stones  of  the  street 
^ould  open  and  swallow  her  for  such  wickeduess  as  tliis. 

Gemma  kughed  the  more  to  sec  bis  face.  She  could  nat 
pemÊive  anj thing  amiss  in  what  she  had  done.  It  had  been 
*^  to  see  the  people 's  ansietj  for  her  j  and  tb  en  they  had 
vim  tamed  the  eigbt  milea  they  wanted : — how  could  auy- 
*^^i3g  be  wrong  that  had  m  well  Bucceeded  ? 

Geminaj  with  her  little  plump  bare  shoulders  and  her  ragged 
petlicoat,  reaBoned  as  the  big  world  doeB ; — Succesë  neyer  aini. 
14 
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Signa  oould  not  laagh.  He  would  u<ci  answer  her.  He  ^t 
wretched. 

'^  You  are  a  kill-joy !"  said  Qemma,  pettishly,  and  sat  down 
on  a  door-step  to  tie  up  her  flowers  and  consider  what  it  wonld 
be  best  worth  her  while  to  do. 

She  decided  that  it  was  of  no  use  at  all  to  consult  him.  He 
was  Ml  of  silly  scniples  that  grew  natorallj  in  him,  as  choke- 
grass  in  the  earth. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


As  it  chanced,  that  day  Bmno  heard  nothing.  He  did  not 
leave  his  fields,  the  week  being  the  threshing-time,  and  he 
having  a  man  to*  help  him  whom  he  had  to  pay,  and  being 
anxious  to  do  all  his  grain  and  stack  the  straw  entirely  before 
the  Sunday.  And  down  in  the  Lastra,  Lippo,  whose  courage 
though  not  his  wrath  had  cooled,  found  excuse  to  go  up  to  his 
sheep  wbo  were  ailing,  and  got  out  of  reach  of  his  wife's 
tongue,  and  spent  the  day  in  pondering  how  best  he  could  com- 
pass  the  getting  back  the  money  without  rousing  the  ire  of  his 
brother  too  hotly  on  his  own  person.  He  held  Bruno  by  a  chain 
indeed,  hut  he  had  a  foreboding  that  under  too  severe  a  strain 
the  chain  would  snap,  and  he  repented  him  of  the  impolitio 
passion  iuto  which  his  wife  had  hurried  him  :  nine  years  of 
prudence  and  hypocrisy  had  been  undone  in  five  minutes'  rage  I 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening.  There  was  red  still  in  the  sky, 
but  the  sun  had  gone  down.  Bruno  had  set  a  torch  in  the 
ring  in  the  wall  of  his  stone  stable,  and  was  still  threshing  by 
its  light  with  the  peasant  whom  he  had  hired  to  help  him. 
Uuless  they  worked  late  and  early  there  could  be  no  chanoe  of 
finishing  the  grain  by  the  Sunday  morning ;  and  he  wanted  it 
threshed  and  done  with,  that  he  might  have  aJl  his  time  for 
his  maize  and  vines,  and  begin  the  plowing  forthwith. 

The  ruddy  light  gleamed  on  and  off;  the  flails  rosé  and  feil; 
the  floor  was  golden ;  the  walls  were  black ;  the  air  blew  in, 
j&agrant  with  the  smell  of  the  meadow-mint  in  the  fields,  and 
the  jessamine  that  clung  to  the  arched  doors,  and  the  stone- 
pines  that  dropped  their  cones  *on  the  grass  above  where  the 
iiill  was  rock. 
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Bmno  WM  very  tired  and  hot ;  he  had  worlced  all  day  on  m 
drink  gf  aharp  win  e  from  four  of  the  naoraing,  and  had  only 
itretelied  ]i iraself  on  the  bench  fbr  au  hour's  sleep  stt  noun. 
Nevertheiess  he  went  on  belaboring  the  corn  with  all  his  will, 
and  ia  the  noise  of  tlie  fiail  and  the  buaa  el"  the  ehaJ*  abuut  liii 
ears  he  aever  heard  a  Toice  ealling  from  out&idej  coniiDg  up 
th  fieljs ;  and  a  child  waa  Htanding  at  his  side  before  he  kaew 
tlmtajij  one  was  there* 

Tlien  he  leü:  off^  and  saw  Palma,  Getnnna'a  eister, 

'^  Do  not  come  loungiiig  here.  You  will  get  a  blow  of  the 
fliil)^'  lie  eaid,  ronghly. 

^'Sipa!'*  panted  Palma,  who  wan  crying.  She  had  been 
ciying  all  the  way  up  the  hill 

^'  If  yon  want  the  bey,  he  is  in  the  Lastra.  Gret  out  of  the  way." 

^'h  be  not  here?  We  were  sure  they  were  bere,"  said 
Palma^  with  a  sob,  knee-deep  in  the  tossing  straw, 

*'  f^^o/'  eaid  BniDo,  whirling  his  flail  about  his  head.  "  Ba 
off  with  you  I     I  can  have  no  brats  idJing  here,^' 

/^  Btit  Signa  is  lost,  and  Genima  was  with  him  1*'  eaid  P^dma, 
"ï^th  wide-open  blaek  eyes  ef  abject  terror, 

"  Lost  I  Wh  at  do  you  mean  ?  The  boy  ia  somewhere  in 
tiie  Lastnij  doing  Lippo^s  workJ' 

"  ^Q^''  said  Pahua,  with  a  sob.  "  They  were  in  tbe  garden 
*t  GiavoH — Yery  early — Mimo  saw  them — and  they  went  away 
togeJher—very  fast^-over  the  bridge.  And  Babbo  sent  me 
tü  ask  you — he  waa  sure  that  they  were  here.  But  old  Tere- 
^ü  eays  that  Signa  muet  have  run  away,  hecause  Lïppo  and 
Kita  beat  him  horribly — about  a  fiddle^ — I  do  not  know^ — and 
all  Ée  town  is  talkin g  bocause  Signa  hit  Nita  in  tbc  eyes ;  and 
ï  bow  Blie  was  cruel  to  him  dwaya,  only  he  never,  never 
woüld  teil  ns.'* 

Bruno  flung  down  hia  flail  with  an  oath  that  made  the  little 
^l  tïemble  where  ahe  atood  in  the  gold  of  the  corn. 

"  Stay  till  I  come^  Neo,' '  he  said  qulekly  to  the  oontadino 
WorkiDg  wtth  him j  and  canght  his  eloak  from  a  nailj  aodj  with- 
out aootber  word  or  a  glance  at  the  sobbing  child ^  strode  away 
"i'öiigb  his  vi Des  in  the  twilight. 

Palma  ran  with  him  on  her  sturdy  little  legs,  telling  him 
wl  aha  knew,  which  was  the  same  tbing  over  and  over  a^dn. 
I  ümQo  beard  in  nnbroken  silencsc. 

■        Hia  long  Btride  aad  the  child's  rapid  little  trot  kept  them 
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even,  and  took  tbem  fast  into  the  road  and  on  to  the  bridge. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  bridge  Sandro  met  tbem  :  tbougb  the 
children  were  always  together,  Sandro  knew  little  of  Bruno, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  little  he  did  know.  But  the  compaon 
bond  of  their  tronble  made  tbem  friends.  He  seized  bold  of 
Bruno  as  he  went  on  to  the  bridge : 

"  Do  not  waste  time  in  the  Lastra.  He  is  not  in  the  Las- 
tra.  There  was  some  horrid  quarrel, — so  they  say.  Nita 
knocked  the  boy  down, — all  about  that  fiddle  and  the  quantity 
of  money.  The  boy  has  run  away,  and  my  Gemma  with  him 
— my  pretty  little  Gemma  I — and  a  minute  ago  there  came  in 
Nisio  with  bis  baroccino ;  he  has  been  to  Prato,  and  he  saya 
he  saw  tbem  there,  and  thought  that  we  had  sent  tbem :  there 
is  a  fair.  You  can  see  Nisio ;  he  is  stopping  at  the  wine-sbop 
just  across.  That  was  at  four  in  the  day  he  saw  tbem.  The 
boy  was  playing.  Will  you  go  ?  I  do  not  see  bow  I  can  go; 
they  will  turn  me  away  at  Giovoli  if  I  go ;  all  my  camations 
potting,  and  all  my  roses  budding, — and  then  the  goat  is  neer 
her  labor,  and  nothing  but  this  child  to  see  to  her  or  to  keep 
the  boys  in  order ;  and  wbat  the  lad  could  take  Gemma  for, 
if  he  would  run  away,  tbougb  she  was  only  a  trouble  in  the 
house,  and  a  greedy  poppet  always,  still " 

Bruno,  before  half  bis  words  were  done,  was  away  over  the 
bridge,  and  had  reacbed  the  wine-sbop,  and  had  confronted 
Nisio, — Dionisio  Riggo,  a  ch andier  and  cheesemonger  of  the 
Lastra,  who  had  a  little  bit  of  land  out  Prato  way. 

"  You  saw — the  boy — in  Prato  ?" 

Nisio  grinned. 

"  I  saw  Lippo's  foundling  in  Prato.  Is  that  much  to  you? 
Nay,  nay !  I  meant  no  offense  indeed.  Only  you  are  so  soft 
upon  the  boy, — people  will  talk  I  Yes,  he  was  there,  playing 
a  fiddle  in  a  crowd ;  and  the  little  girl  of  Sandro's — the 
pretty  white  oue — with  him.  Only  a  child's  freak,  no  doubt. 
I  thought  they  were  out  there  for  a  holiday ;  else  I  would 
have  spoken,  and  have  brought  tbem  home.  But  they  can 
take  no  harm." 

Bruno  left  him  also  without  a  word,  and  went  on  bis  way 
as  swiftly  as  the  wind  up  to  the  house  of  Lippo. 

Old  Baldo  was  working  at  a  boot  at  bis  board  before  bis 
door.  Lippo,  who  bad  just  come  down  from  the  hills,  waa 
standing  idling  and  talking  with  bis  gossip  the  barber.     Hia 
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wïfe  woi  iromng  linen  ïn  an  attïo  nDder  the  roof,  tier  eyes 
üone  the  worsc,  though  ehe  liad  boutid  one  up  with  a  red 
liandkerckief  that  she  might  rnnke  her  moan  wtth  effect  to 
the  Qeighbors* 

Bmtios  hiitid  feil  like  a  sle^lgc-hamraer  on  his  bïwther'a 
sljottMer  before  Li  pp  o  knRW  that  he  waö  nigh. 

''What  did  JOU  do  to  the  boy?" 

Lippo  trembledj  aod  bia  jaw  felh  People  came  out  of  the 
otlitsr  door-way.  Old  Baldo  paüsed  with  bis  awl  upliRed, 
Cbildren  came  nianing  to  listea.  Bruno  shook  bis  brotber 
to  and  fro  as  tbe  breeze  sbakea  a  cane  by  Ebe  river. 

"Wbat  did  you  do  to  the  boy?" 

"ïdid  nothiiTg/'  stammered  Lippo.  "We  were  vexed,- 
all  tliat  tDOTïcy^  and  notbing  hut  a  fiddle  to  show.  That  was 
mtaral^  you  know,— only  natural,  waa  it  not?  And  theti  the 
child  rjrew  in  a  dreadful  passion.  and  he  flew  on  ïtiy  poor  good 
Nita  like  a  little  wild-cat,  aad  blinded  her^ — sbe  ia  blind  now. 
Xbt  is  all  the  trutbi  and  the  saïutö  ia .  niy  testimony  l" 

^'Tlat  ia  a  lie^  and  tbe  devila  are  yonr  spon  bots  T  shonted 
^niüo,  till  tb©  shoiit  raug  from  tbe  gatewaj  to  tbe  ebrine. 
'^If  barm  bave  corae  to  the  child,  I  will  break  every  bon  e  in 
JOUT  body.  I  go  to  find  bim  first ;  then  I  will  come  back  and 
W  with  you."" 

He  ibook  Lippo  once  more  to  and  fro,  and  sont  hm  reeling 
*?3inat  tbe  cobbler^s  board ^  and  scattered  Baldo^s  boots  and 
^h(A  and  toola  and  bits  of  leather  ri^rht  and  ieft ;  theiij  witb- 
OQt  boking  backward  or  heeding  tbe  clarnor  he  had  raisedj  he 
daïlied  tbrougb  the  Lastra  to  get  homej  and  feteb  money^  and 
fiad  a  hoTse. 

Old  Baldo  did  not  love  bis  son-in-law,  His  daughter  bad 
weti  tuk  en  by  Lippo*s  bandsomej  soft,  pensive  faoe,  and  timid 
gï'nfleïiess  and  suayity  of  wayi,  as  rongbj  strong^  fierce-tem- 
pered  wütnen  often  are  ;  and  Baldo  had  let  her  have  ber  way, 
though  Lippo  bad  brou^rht  nothing  to  tbe  conitnon  purse.  It 
i^aB  a  bad  marriage  for  Nita,  the  aole  offÉspring  of  the  old  cob- 
^y^  who  owoüd  the  bouae  he  lived  in,  and  let  some  flooi-s  of  it, 
and  was  a  warm  man,  all  the  Lustni  said,  with  cozy  little  bita 
of  money  hore  pnd  tbere,  and  raorsels  of  land  even,  bougbt  at 
warpins,  and  a  shrcwd  bead,  and  a  still  tonguo  j  ao  that  he 
^ht  be  worth  mueh  more  than  even  people  fancied,  wbere 
Ift  aat  Btitchïng  at  bis  door,  with  a  red  cap  and  a  pair  of  bom 
I  14* 
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npeotacles,  and  a  wicked  old  longue  that  coold  throw  dirt  witb 
any  man's,  or  woman's  either. 

Lippo  stood  quivering,  and  almost  weeping. 

"  So  good  as  we  have  been  I'*  he  moaned. 

"  You  white-livered  cur  I*'  swore  old  Baldo,  who  had  been 
toppled  off  bis  stool,  and  was  wiping  the  dirt  off  bis  gray  bead, 
and  groping  in  the  dark  for  bis  born  spectacles,  witb  man^ 
ca  tbs.  "  You  whining  ass  I  Your  brother  only  serves  you 
right.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so.  It  is  ill  work  wasbing  one's 
foul  linen  in  the  town  fountain.  But  if  Bruno  break  your  neck 
be  will  serve  you  right, — taking  bis  money  all  these  years,  and 
Btarving  bis  brat,  and  beating  it — pab  I" 

"And  what  would  you  have  said  if  I  bad  pampered  it  up 
witb  dainties  ?"  said  Lippo,  panting  and  shivering,  and  boping 
to  heaven  Nita's  hands  were  in  the  starch,  and  her  ears  any- 
where  than  bearkening  out  of  the  window. 

"  That  is  neither  bere  nor  there,"  said  old  Baldo,  who,  like 
all  the  world,  detested  the  tu  quoque  form  of  argument.  "  That 
is  neither  bere  nor  there.  The  pasticcïo  was  none  of  my  mak- 
ing. I  said  there  were  too  many  brats  in  the  house.  But  you 
have  got  good  pickings  out  of  it,  that  is  certain ;  and  it  is  only 
a  raging  lion  like  Bruno,  a  frank  fooi,  and  a  wrathful,  and  for» 
ever  eating  fire  and  being  fleeced  like  a  sheep,  that  would  not 
have  seen  through  you  all  these  years." 

Lippo  upset  the  stall  again  by  an  excess  of  zeal  in  searcbing 
for  the  spectacles,  and  prayed  the  saints,  who  favored  bim,  .to 
serve  bim  so  that,  in  the  noise  of  all  the  falling  tools,  bis  terrible 
father-in-law's  revelations  might  not  reach  the  listening  barber. 

Rage  in,  wit  out :  Lippo  sigbed  to  think  that  bis  lot  feil  for- 
ever  amoug  people  who  saw  not  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  tbis 
saying. 

He  found  the  spectacles,  and  then  gathered  bimself  together 
w  ith  a  sigh. 

"  My  brother  shall  not  go  alone  to  seek  the  boy,"  he  said, 
witb  gentle  courage  and  a  sigh.    "  I  thought  the  cbild  was 

safe  upon  the  hill,  or  else Harm  me  ? — oh,  no  I     Poor 

Bruno  is  a  rough  man ;  but  he  owes  me  too  much ;  besides, 
he  is  not  bad  at  heart, — oh,  no  !  Perhaps  I  was  basty  aboui 
that  money.  After  all,  it  was  the  child's.  But  when  people 
are  poor,  as  we  all  are,  and  never  taste  meat  hardly  twice  a 
year,  and  so  much  sickness  and  trouble  everywhere,  it  overf 
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Cfflöei  ooe,  So  mtich  money  for  a  toy ! — for,  after  all,  an  old 
lute  does  as  wt;ll.  ïell  Nita  I  am  gotie  to  look  for  Signa,  and 
maybé  out  all  iiightJ' 

*^  ÏÏE!  iü  a  goüd  man,  and  it  m  a  shamc  to  treat  him  bo,"  said 
the  wüntea  at  tlie  doors. 

Old  Baldo  pkked  tip  bia  wnxcd  threadj  and  made  a  grimace 
t€  buiiRelf,  as  he  went  to  his  work  Hgaitij  wiih  a  kntern  buug 
lip  above  him  on  a  uail.  But  it  was  not  for  Kim  to  show  hia 
düughterj  OT  her  husbaod,  in  the  wrong.  BeaideSj  popular 
feeljDgj  ao  far  as  it  was  represented  in  the  laoe  between  the 
gpteway  and  the  shrine,  was  aïtogethcr  witK  Lippo. 

He  had  struck  a  chord  tbat  was  sure  to  aoawer.  People  who 
lived  OQ  blück  breud  and  cabbagea,  Bnd  had  a  good  deal  of 
ÈÏtbeas,  aad  labo  red  f  ram  red  dawn  to  white  moonlight  to  fiU 
mptj  mouthsj  were  all  ready  to  resent  with  bim  the  waste  of 
gold  pieces  on  a  child  and  a  fiddle. 

He  kaew  the  rigbt  key  to  turn  to  move  his  little  world. 

Güod  man  as  he  was^  be  went  down  the  lane  with  an  angry 
lieart,  sayingj  as  old  Vasari  haa  it,  tbings  tbat  are  not  in  the 
Diis;  but  hé  said  them  to  hlmself  oniy ;  for  be  bad  a  char- 
icter  to  lose, 

Uiider  the  ligbt  of  tbe  lamp  tbat  jatted  out  from  tbe  east 
pteway^  where  the  old  portcullia  bangs,  be  saw  Bnino.  He 
WW  putting  a  little,  rougbj  short  pony  into  a  baroceino,  having 
tbd  büth  from  a  vintuerj  wbose  tavern  and  stable  were  open 
on  to  the  street.  The  baroceino  was  the  common  union  of  rope 
fD(l  bars  and  rotten  wood  and  buge  wbeels,  which  looks  na  if 
it  Wüuld  be  ehivered  at  a  step,  but  will  in  truth  wheel  unbroken 
öifer  mounisin  heighta  and  %  unsinking  over  a  morass,  The 
ponj  was  one  of  those  Bturdy  little  beasts  whicb,  witb  a  coUar 
Of  bells  and  a  bead-dress  of  fox-tailsj  fed  on  straw  and  on  blows, 
and  OD  little  el&e  besides,  will  yet  race  over  tbe  country  at  that 
Wdbng  yet  eure-footed  speed  wbich  Tuseims  teacb  theür  cattle, 
teavpü  küüwa  bow.  Bruno  had  hired  both  of  the  vintner,  to 
fia^e  tbe  time  that  bia  return  home  would  liave  taken  bim, 

Tiie  Street  was  qnite  dark*  The  lamp  in  the  gateway  shed  a 
fliekeritig  gleam  over  Bnino^s  dark  face  and  the  brass  of  tho 
pün/s  headHStall. 

Lippo's  hoart  gtood  still  with  in  bim  with  fear,  Nevcrtbe* 
^,  he  went  up  to  tbe  plaee.  He  bad  a  thing  to  say^  and  ho 
kaewhe  must  gay  it  tben  or  never. 
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'^  BniDO,  give  me  one  word/'  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  touching 
(lis  brother  od  the  arm. 

BruDo  flashed  one  glance  on  him,  and  went  on  buckling  the 
fltraps  of  the  harness. 

"Are  you  going  to  quarrel  with  me  about  the  boy  ?" 

"As  God  lives,  I  will  kill  you  if  harm  come  to  him." 

Lippo  shivered. 

"  But  if  you  find  him  safe  and  sound, — ^boys  are  alwayssafe 
and  sound,-— do  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me  ? — do  you  mean 
to  take  him  away  ?'* 

"  If  you  have  dealt  ill  with  him,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

Lippo  knew  the  menace  that  was  in  his  brother's  Toice, 
though  Bruno  did  not  look  up  once,  nor  leave  off  buckling  and 
Btrapping.     And  he  knew  that  he  had  dealt  ill, — ^very  ill. 

"  Listen,  Bruno  I'*  he  said,  coaxingly.  "  He  will  teil  you 
things,  no  doubt ;  children  always  whine.  We  have  punished 
him  sometimes ; — one  must  punish  children,  or  what  woold 
they  be  ?  If  you  listen,  he  will  teil  you  things,  of  conrse. 
Children  want  to  live  in  clover,  and  never  do  a  stroke  of  work." 

Bruno  freed  his  arm  from  his  brother*s  hand,  with  a  gesture 
that  sent  the  strap  he  was  fastening  backward  up  into  Lippo'a 
face. 

"  You  have  hurt  him,  and  you  have  lied,  and  you  have  be- 
trayed  me  and  cheated  me,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth.  "  E 
know  that  I  I  know  that  I  Well,  your  reckoning  will  wait— 
till  I  have  found  the  child." 

Lippo's  blood  ran  very  cold.  Concealment,  he  saw,  waa 
impossible  any  longer.  If  the  boy  were  found,  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  scant  mercy  to  look  for  from  Bruno's  hands. 

"  But  hear  a  word,  Bruno,"  he  said ;  and  his  voice  shook, 
and  his  fingers  trerabled  as  they  clutched  at  Bruno*8  cloak, 
as  the  latter  took  the  ropes  that  served  for  reins  and  put  hia 
foot  on  the  step  of  the  little  cart.  "  Just  a  word, — just  a  word 
only .  Will  you  take  him  away  ?  Will  you  cease  to  pay  't 
Will  you  break  our  compact  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  ?" 

Bruno  sprang  on  the  baroccino,  and  answered  with  a  slash 
of  his  whip  across  Lippo's  mouth. 

Lippo,  stung  with  the  pain  of  the  blow,  and  goaded  by  a 
laugh  that  he  caught  from  the  vintner,  who  stood  watching  in 
his  tavern  door-way,  sprang  up  also  on  the  iron  bar  that  serves 
as  footboard  to  the  little  vehicle. 
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'*Take  care  what  yoü.  do!'^  he  hlsmd  in  hia  elder^a  ear, 
'Tiike  care  I  If  3^ou  cease  to  pay, — if  jou  take  the  cluld, — 
I  will  aay  what  I  said.  1  will  tnake  bim  hate  jou  ;  I  will  teil 
bimwho  he  ia  ;  I  will  teil  him  how  jou  stabbed  hia  niother  at 
thMt]  I  will  teil  him  how  jou — jou — juu  lei\  her  alone 
W  for  the  floüd  to  tak  e  her,  and  maj-be  hud  murdered  her, 
for  aa^ht  I  know.  And  see  bow  he  will  love  jou  theti,  and 
eat  JOUT  bread.  Now  etrike  me  again  if  jou  likc.  That  ia 
wliat  I  bIiêiU  saj.  And  whafc  can  jou  do  ?  Tel!  me  that ; 
teil  m  tbat  I  Now  go  and  ride  out  all  the  uight,  and  think, 
aad  choose.  How  wejik  jou  are  I — ah^  ah  !  How  weak  jou 
are  a^ingt  me  now  ! — how  weak,  with  all  jour  ra^!'* 

Bnino  struck  him  backward  ofF  the  step.  The  ponj  daahed 
iway  inbo  the  darkncsa.     Lippo  feil  in  the  dust. 

\VTjen  the  tearing  noiae  of  the  whecls  and  the  hoofs  flying 
away  iato  the  night  over  the  stonea  had  died  awaj,  Lippo 
lifted  hls  head  to  the  vintnerj  who  had  raised  him  from  the 
ground  and  had  poured  some  wine  into  bis  moulh. 

^'Good  fiiend/'  said  gen  tl  e  Lippo,  with  faltering  breath, 
'npin^  the  dnst  and  a  little  blood  from  hia  forehead,  *^  good 
fnend,  eaj  notbing  of  tb  is:  it  would  onlj  bring  trouble  on 
Brutio,  I  would  have  gone  with  him  to  find  the  boy,  hut  jou 
Siw  i^hat  hia  paasion  waa.  He  thinks  me  to  blame  ;  perbaps 
I  Wfts,  So  mueh  monej  thrown  awaj  on  a  toj  of  music  for  a 
cMld,  T?hpn  u  pipe  eat  in  the  fields  does  aa  well,  and  it  might 
Itave  been  laid  aaide  for  bis  manhood  I  And  so  much  want  aa 
tliere  is  in  the  world  I  But  never  mind  that  ]  saj  I  was  wrong, 
^only  do  not  teil  peopleof  Emno.  You  know  he  is  brawliiig 
alwüjüj  and  that  gets  him  a  bad  name;  and  not  for  paradise 
fffuld  I  add  to  it.  He  is  £00  quiek  with  hia  bands,  and  will 
tate  life^  I  alwajs  fear,  one  daj  j  but  thia  waa  an  accident,^ — 
a  pure  accideot  onlj  !  Oh,  I  am  well^ — quite  well  j  not  hurt 
^  all.    And  jour  wine  is  so  pure  and  good.' ' 

Aad  he  drank  a  little  more  of  it,  and  then  went  away  home; 
sad  the  ?intner  watehed  him^  goïTig  feebljj  aa  one  bruiaed  and 
Bhakeri  would  do  j  and  ah  ook  hia  headj  and  said  to  three  or 
füur  otheru  who  came  in  for  a  flai^k  and  a  tnrn  at  dominoes, 
ihat  that  beast  Bruno  had  welinigh  killed  bb  brotber  and 
'  iven  over  him  ;  and  that  it  wunld  be  well  to  give  a  biüt  of 
e  Btorj  to  the  CJarabineera  when  thej  sbonld  next  come  bj 
lootlng  after  bad  men  and  perilous  tempera- 
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When  he  reaclied  Prato  it  was  quite  nigbt.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  shut  up ;  but,  as  it  had  been  a  great  fair-day,  tbere 
were  ligbts  in  many  places,  and  little  knots  before  wine-bouse 
doors,  and  groups  coming  and  going  to  the  sound  of  mandoliofl, 
laugbing  and  romping  about  the  old  crooked  streets. 

There  was  a  bright  moon  above  the  old  town  where  F» 
Lippo  once  lived.  The  shadows  of  walls,  and  gables,  and 
towers,  and  roofs,  were  black  as  jet.  The  women  and  youths 
danced  on  the  pavement,  while  somebody  strummed  a  gnitar 
for  them.  There  was  a  smell  of  spilt  wine  and  dead  flowers. 
Some  mountebanks,  in  scarlet  and  blue  and  silyery  spangleB, 
were  coming  down  a  lane,  having  finished  their  night's  werk, 
drum  and  fife  sounding  before  them. 

Bruno  saw  nothing  of  all  this. 

He  only  looked  for  a  little,  thin,  pale  face  with  big  browfl 
eyes  as  bright  as  stars. 

He  stopped  the  pony  before  a  little  osteria  that  was  open, 
because  some  men  were  still  playing  draughts  and  drinking  in 
its  doorway,  and  bid  them  put  the  beast  in  the  stable,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  seen  a  little  boy  and  a  girl  somewhal 
younger,  the  boy  having  a  fiddle  with  him,  and  long  hair. 

The  people  did  not  know ;  they  had  not  noticed ;  scores  of 
children  and  country-folks  had  been  about  Prato  all  the  day. 

Bruno  left  the  pony  and  baroccino  with  them,  and  wandered 
out  where  chance  took  him.  He  had  no  acquaintance  in  Prato. 
He  had  only  come  there  a  few  times  to  buy  or  sell,  if  there 
were  a  good  chance  to  do  either  with  profit. 

But  he  inquired  of  every  creature  he  saw  for  the  children. 

He  asked  the  girls  dancing.  He  asked  the  old  man  raking 
up  the  melon-rinds  and  fig-skins  out  of  the  dust.  He  asked 
the  women  barring  up  their  casements  for  the  night.  He 
asked  the  lovers  sauuteriug  in  the  white,  moon-lit  midnight, 
with  their  arms  round  one  another.  He  asked  the  dusky 
monk,  flitting  like  a  brown  shadow  from  one  arched  doorway 
to  another.     But  none  could  teil  him  anything ;  nobody  had 
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ïd ;  some  tbonght  tUey  hrd  aeen  a  lUfcle  fellow  wïth  a  violin, 

but  were  tiot  sure;  one  girl  had,  she  kiicw,  iind  hïid  thought 

tliatlie  had  plujöd  prettiljj  and  remembered  tliere  had  beeti  a 

croTfd  about  hïm;  butwhcre  the  chÜd  bad  gone,  had  no  idea, 

*'He  rauflt  be  in  the  town/'  thought  BtaiiOj  and  looked  for 

Kim  ia  eyery  nook  of  shüdow, — under  arehes  or  on  the  steps 

oF  shritiesj  thinking  to  find  them  curled  up  asleep,  iike  kittens 

Aft  er  play< 

j         Ile  tramp ed  through  and  through  the  town,  not  staying  for 

'  ajij  pe§t  or  driükj  footsore  and  heart"5orej  and  putting  away 

froaj  bim  as  best  he  could  the  darfc  perples-ity  of  how  ba 

,    Bkould  teil  the  child  the  truth,  without  risking  the  loaa  of  his 

I   affeütion ;  or,  keeping  hig  secret^  save  the  boy  from  Lippo. 

Aa  he  went   pondering,  with   midoight  tolüng  froin  the 

ancieut  belb  above  hiaij  one  of  the  mountebanks  came  to  him 

doim  a  dim  passage- way,  a  rose-colored  aud  gold-bedizened 

fi^tö,  Bkipping  in  the  shadows  with  a  mask  oOj  and  a  bladder 

L      tliat  it  mttled. 

f  '*  Are  you  looking  for  two  children  ?**  it  said  to  him  through 
ite  gTütesqne  visa  ge»  "  I  can  teil  yon  of  themj— a  little  lad 
with  a  fiddle,  and  a  pretty  baby^  white  as  a  11  ly*  They  were 
Wre  ail  dny  in  Prato.  And  this  even  ing  Griovacchino,  whom 
Wö  call  the  Ape,  took  them  both  off  with  him  to  the  aea. 
Ttisy  went  willingij  !— oh,  they  went  willingly  !  The  Ape's 
cliildreü  always  dn  j  only  they  never  know  what  they  go  to  1 
1^0  you  anders  tand?  The  Ape  haa  sueh  a  pretty  cajolery 
^tt  hira.  He  wonld  make  fche  little  Gesu  off  the  very  al  tan 
Jajjce  and  piay  for  liim.  But  if  yoa  are  their  father,  aa  I  take 
it,  folio w  them  to  Livorno  :  the  Ape  will  take  ehip  there  at 
oöoe,  Pollow  them.  For  the  Ape  is — not  so  pleasant  whea 
childrea  once  are  out  of  sight  of  shore,     You  understand  T' 

Aüd,  singingj  the  mountehank,  with  hia  masked  i^ice  grin- 
°i^^  from  ear  to  ear^  r^ttling  his  peas  in  his  gildcd  bladder, 
slt'pped  away  aa  he  had  come,  too  suddenly  and  swiftly  for 
Bmnn  t^  stretch  a  hand  to  stay  him. 

*'  Ia  tliat  true  ?"  eried  Bruno,  with  a  great  gaap.     He  feit  as 
if  &  atrong  hand  had  gripped  hig  heart  and  stopped  it8  beating. 
Aft  üld  man,  rak  ing  the  fmit-akins  that  the  revelers  had  lefi> 
^^  the  atones,  looked  ap  from  his  basket  of  filth. 

'*I  dare  say  it  ia  true/*  said  he,  "  Why  not?  That  maE 
tbey  caJl  ihe  Ape  seeks  pretty  childronj  and  catches  aome,  and 
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takes  them  off  to  strange  countries,  to  go  about  and  play  and 
dauce,  or  sell  the  piaster  casts,  or  grind  the  barrel-organs.  I 
have  heard  of  him.  It  is  a  trade,  like  any  other.  He  always 
takes  care  that  they  go  willingly.  Still,  if  you  be  their  father, 
and  have  no  mind  to  lose  them,  best  be  off.  He  would  be  sure 
to  go  to  sea  at  once." 

"  The  sea  I     Where  is  the  sea  ?"  said  Bruno. 

He  did  not  know,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  where  the 
sun  went  every  night. 

"  Go  to  Livomo.  They  have  gone  to  Livomo  safe  enough. 
The  Ape  will  be  sure  to  ship  with  them,  and  has  got  a  score 
more,  I  warrant  I     Go  to  Livomo." 

"  Livomo  I"  The  name  told  hardly  anything  to  Bruno ; 
it  was  where  the  fish  came  from,  that  was  all  he  knew,  and 
the  river  ran  there ;  and  now  and  then  from  it  to  Signa  there 
would  come  some  seafaring  fellow  home  for  a  week  to  his 
parents  or  brothers,  bringing  with  him  tales  of  strange  coun- 
tries, and  weeds  that  smelt  of  salt,  and  wonderful  large  shells ; 
and  such  a  one  would  put  up  in  one  of  the  chapels  a  votive- 
offering  picturing  a  shipwreck,  or  a  vessel  burning  on  the 
ocean,  or  a  boat  straining  through  a  wild  white  squall,  or  some 
such  peril  of  deep  waters  from  which  he  had  been  delivcred : 
that  was  all  Bruno  knew.  Except  into  the  great  towns  to  sell 
or  buy  seeds  or  oxen,  Bruno  had  never  stirred  from  the  hill  he 
was  bom  on,  and  to  quit  it  had  never  entered  his  imagination. 
To  him  Livorno  was  as  Nova  Zembla  or  the  heart  of  Africa  is 
to  older  denizens  of  wider  worlds. 

The  coutadino  not  seldom  goes  through  all  his  life  without 
seeing  one  league  beyond  the  fields  of  his  labor,  and  the  village 
that  he  is  registered  at,  married  at,  and  buried  at,  and  which 
is  the  very  apex  of  the  earth  to  him.  Women  will  spin  and 
plait  and  hoe  and  glean  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  some  great 
city  whose  name  is  an  art  glory  in  the  mouths  of  scholars,  and 
never  will  have  seen  it,  never  once,  perhaps,  from  their  birth 
down  to  their  grave.  A  few  miles  of  vine-bordered  roads,  a 
breadth  of  cora-land,  a  rouuded  hill,  a  little  red  roof  under  a 
mulberry  tree,  a  church  tower  with  a  saint  upon  the  roof,  and 
a  bell  that  sounds  over  the  walnut  trees, — these  are  theii 
world :  they  know  and  want  to  know  no  other. 

A  narrow  life,  no  doubt,  yet  not  without  much  to  be  said 
for  it.      Without  unrest,  without  curiosity,  without   envy; 
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lïice  a  plant  fco  the  soil :  and  no  more  wHlïng  to  wandcr 
i  Tinestakea  whiüh  they  thruat  into  the  eiirth, 

Tt]  thoge  who  have  put  a  giidle  rnuiid  the  earth  with  their 
füotepSj  the  whole  world  seciuB  jaiuch  smaller  thaii  does  the 
bamlet  or  farm  üf  his  afiFeetions  to  the  peasant: — and  how 
macli  poorer !  The  Tc^ue^  dreamftil  wonder  of  an  nntrayeled 
diatance — of  an  nntrackcd  horizon — haa  atlcr  all  more  romanco 
iü  it  ttan  lies  in  the  whole  glohc  run  over  in  a  year. 

Wlo  can  ever  lot^k  at  the  old  mapa  in  Herodotus  or  Xeno- 
plion  without  a  wish  that  the  charm  uf  thoae  uiikiiowii  limits 
and  those  untraversed  seaa  was  ours  ? — without  an  irresifitihle 
Bense  that  to  havo  Baikd  awajj  in  va^iest  hazard,  into  the 
eodlesa  mj&tery  of  the  utterly  unknown^  mii^^t  have  had  a 
BweetBess  and  a  g^eatnej^  in  it  that  ia  never  to  be  extracted 
^ni  "  tte  tour  of  the  world  in  nioety  days"  ? 

Bilt  Bmno  was  almost  as  simple  and  vague  in  belief  as  the 
ol<i  Fathcr  of  History,  and  the  idea  of  the  earth  he  dwclt  on 
^aa  hmdly  clcarer  to  him  than  to  any  Lake-dweOer  in  Laeus- 
tnne  a^^.  Dangeroua  people  called  Francesi  wete  in  great 
Bumbera  hejond  that  aea  whose  west  wind  sent  the  rain  up^ 
wod  the  floods,  and  the  fish  j  and  in  Rome  God  lived,  or  St. 
P^tcT  didj — which  wan  the  same  thing ;  so  much  he  knew,  hut 
IKJ  more ;  he  did  not  want  to  know  more ;  it  would  iiot  have 
4>ne  liim  any  good,  the  priest  said  so. 

Therefore,  when  he  heard  now  that  the  children  were  gou  e 
t«  the  Bea-shore,  it  wai?  for  him  as  if  they  had  gone  with  any 
filliög  gtar  intn  the  dusky  and  iuinieasurahle  depths  of  night, 
^^%  being  a  man  who  thought  little  hut  aeted  fafit^  and 
Vöutd  have  folio  wed  Signa  into  the  firea  of  the  bottomless 
P^  k  did  not  tarry  a  moment,  but  flung  his  cloak  over  hifi 
^ouljeï^  and  prepar ed  to  go  straight  scaward. 

^'1  will  go  get  the  pony/'  he  said^  stupidly,  like  a  man 
^önedj  and  was  moving  off^  but  tho  old  man  raking  In  the 
<Jost  giopped  him- 

*'  Kay :  what  good  is  a  pony,  forty  miles  if  one  ?  If  the 
J^flfit  wem  fresli  you  would  not  be  ia  time.  The  Ape  is  there 
by  thJB  time.  Go  by  the  iron  way.  So  you  will  get  to  the 
^  B  lilde  after  BunriBe.'* 

^  The  iron  way  7"  said  Bruno,  dully :  the  thoug?  t  waB  new 
Böd  strauge  and  weird  to  htm  j  he  saw  the  hatef ui  thiog,  it  i^ 
^Cj  winding  eyery  day  through  the  green  vine-shadows  under- 
B  16 
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neath  hiF  hill,  but  to  nse  it — ^to  trast  to  it — it  was  Iike  ridm^ 
the  hom*  d  Fiend. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  old  man  with  the  rake  and  basket 
"  Come — I  will  show  you  the  way — it  is  a  good  step — ^you  will 
e;ive  me  something  for  charity." 

"I  might  get  a  horse,"  muttered  Bruno,  and  pulled  bis 
canvas  bag  out  and  counted  bis  coppers  and  bis  litüe  dirty 
crumpled  notes. 

He  had  not  very  many  francs ;  twenty  or  so,  that  was  all ; 
;hist  what  be  had  taken  in  the  market  on  the  Friday  before^ 
He  had  never  been  away  from  home.  He  had  no  idea  whaè 
travel  might  oost. 

"  No  horse  that  you  could  hire  would  get  by  daybreak  to  tkc^ 
sea,**  said  the  old  man,  who  knew  he  would  get  notbing  by  bis 
hiring  a  horse,  but  thought  he  might  turn  a  penny  by  leading 
him  to  the  rail.  "  Think  :  you  want  tbose  children ;  and  if 
you  saw  the  ship  just  out  of  port  and  could  not  reach  ber^ 
would  you  forgive  yourself?  You  would  never  see  tbem 
again, — never  all  the  rest  of  your  days.  The  Ape  would  takö 
care  of  that.  But  go  by  the  quick  way.  They  will  com0 
through  from  Florence  in  a  few  minutes.  I  hear  the  clock 
striking." 

Bruno  shivered  a  little  under  bis  brown  skin.  Never  to  see 
the  boy  again  ! — and  what  would  he  say  to  Pippa  on  the  great 
day  when  all  the  dead  should  meet  ? 

"  For  the  boy 's  sake,"  he  muttered :  there  was  no  peril  or  evil 
ho  would  not  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  to  serve  or  save  the  boy. 

"  Show  me  the  way,  if  it  be  the  best  way,"  he  said  to  the  old 
man,  with  that  curieus  and  pathetic  helplessness  which  at  times 
comes  over  men  who,  physically  courageous,  are  morally  weak. 

"  Yes,  I  will  show  it  you.  But  you  will  give  me  some- 
thing?" stipulated  the  rag-picker,  shouldering  bis  basket. 
Bruno  nodded. 

The  old  man  hobbled  on  before  him  through  a  few  crooked 
lanes  and  little  streets,  throwing  quaint  black  shadows  on  the 
moon-whitened  pavement  with  bis  rake  and  bis  rush  skip. 
Bruno  foliowed,  bis  brain  in  a  dark  confusion,  and  bis  heart 
sick  for  the  danger  to  the  boy. 

When  they  reached  the  place,  the  iron  horse  already  was 
rushing  in  through  the  cool  white  night,  flinging  foam  and 
fire  as  it  came. 
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It  Boemed  to  Brtino  as  if  ten  thouiatid  haminers  were 
ftnk\iij*  all  at  o  ace.  The  shawera  of  sparks  seemed  to  htm 
IS  if  from  heil  itöelf. 

Be  eoüld  watch  for  thieves  alone  on  the  dark  hillHBide  iii 
vvTitTimn  Dïghts.  He  could  break  in  wild  colts  to  the  shafts, 
tiüd  ^erce  steera  to  the  joke,  He  would  Btridc  throuj^li  a 
koislïle  throog  at  a  brawl,  at  a  win  e-fair,  earelcss  though  ererj 
^^^  tliere  were  his  foe,  He  had  the  blood  in  him  that  has 
flowed  freely  from  Monteaperto  to  Mentana.  Bat  he  was 
aM  of  this  uanatural  and  infermd  thinjj:.  His  fancy  was 
l>ewildt;red3  aod  hia  aerve  was  shaken  hy  it.  He  was  like  a 
Mk'T  who  will  faee  a  mine  but  ühudders  from  b.  spectre. 

*'  It  k  horrible, — untiatural, — unchrl^tian/'  he  rauttered,  m 
tbe  great  black  engine,  with  ita  trdl  of  flünie  and  sraoke,  stood 
iJaütiDg  like  a  ÜYiDg  aniraal. 

"  But  we  must  use  the  deTiVe  work  wHen  it  serves  us.  All 
^^^  SitiDts  say  that,'^  said  the  old  man,  dragging  him  to  the 
"ole  ia  the  waU  and  twisting  his  money  out  of  the  bag  and 
gettinor  hini  his  pasa  in  due  exchange, 

Brano  waa  like  a  sheep ;  he  folio  wed  mechanicallyj  dull 
^th  the  ghastly  fear  of  what  had  happened  to  the  hoj,  aod 
the  vague  personal  terror  of  this  unkuown  force  to  whieh  ho 
tad  to  trust. 

There  were  great  noisOj  great  Bhoating,  hnrryiag  to  and  fro, 
ïoaring  ^f  üie  eecaped  steam^  lights  green  and  red  flash inj;  in 
t^^  dark, 

CoafuBed  and  uneertaio^  Brano  eaught  his  hag  out  of  the 
^ÏJ  maa  s  hand^  sprang  in  a  hole  that  some  one  ahoTed  him 
*ö,  and  feit  himaelf  moviDg  without  action  of  hb  owUj  with 
tlie&jiarks  of  fire  dancing  past  his  eyes. 

'^For  the  boy,"  he  said  to  hirasclf ;  and  he  made  the  sigo 
of  tbe  eroes  under  his  cioak,  and  then  eat  down  as  he  aaw 
*^tbers  do. 

If  lie  went  to  hig  death,  it  wjis  in  seeking  the  boy :  he 
^^(ild  meet  Pippa  with  a  clean  aoul. 

Tlie  old  man  hobbled  away  ehuekling.  BninOj  true  to  hta 
^ord,  had  given  him  a  penny  ;  but  in  his  palm  he  held  four 
of  the  dirty  noteSj  eitch  of  one  franc. 

*'I  might  have  taken  more/"  he  said  to  himself,  with  aelf- 
i^Toaxïh,  '*  He  never  would  have  known.  The  eaints  aend 
•BfifolkaintToubler' 
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Bruno  was  borne  on  swiftly  through  the  night. 

With  him  there  were  a  monk,  a  conscript,  and  two  conta* 
dini  with  a  basket  of  poultry  between  them,  and  two  melons 
in  a  handkerchief.  An  oil  lamp  burned  dully  overhead, 
throwing  yellow  gleams  on  the  young  soldier' s  boyish  face, 
and  the  begging  friar's  brown  cowl,  and  the  black  brows  of 
the  sleeping  peasant-women,  and  the  green  wrinkled  globes  of 
the  fruit. 

They  rocked  and  thundered,  and  rattled  and  flew ;  the  white 
steam  and  the  rain  of  sparks  drifting  past  the  wooden  window. 

Bruno  was  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare.  He  only  dimly 
understood  the  danger  assailing  the  boy.  He  had  h^u^  that 
men  took  children  to  foreign  countries,  tempting  them  with 
fair  promises,  and  then  grinding  their  little  souls  and  bodies 
in  the  devil's  mill.  But  it  was  all  vague  to  him,  like  every- 
thing  else  outside  the  lines  of  his  vines  or  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Lastra. 

Only  a  word  of  the  rag-picker's  haunted  him  like  a  ghost. 

The  man  would  take  ship ;  and  he  himself  might  reach  too 
late,  and  see  the  ship  sailing — sailing — sailing, — and  never  be 
able  to  overtake  it  or  see  the  face  of  the  child  again. 

That  horror  clung  to  him. 

He  sat  gazing  into  the  night,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
undcr  his  cloak,  and  muttering  ever  and  again  an  ave. 

"  You  are  in  trouble,  my  good  son  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  Bruno  ;  but  he  said  no  more.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  take  refuge  in  words. 

A  great  dull  tumult  of  horror  was  on  him.  The  strange 
noise  and  swaying  motion  added  to  it.  All  the  ill  that  ever 
he  had  done  in  all  his  life — and  it  was  much — surged  up  over 
him.  It  was  divine  vengeance  on  his  sins,  he  thought ;  he  had 
not  clean  hands  enough  even  to  save  Pippa's  child.  He  had 
been  a  wild,  fierce  man,  and  had  never  ruled  his  passions,  and 
had  struck  rough  blows  when  he  should  have  asked  forgive- 
ness,  and  had  been  lawless  in  his  loves,  and  had  made  more 
than  one  woman  rue  the  day  his  wish  had  lit  on  her. 

It  seeraed  to  him  that  it  must  be  his  sins  which  were  pur- 
Buing  him.  For  the  little  lad  was  so  innocent:  why  should 
this  misery  befall  them  else  ? 

His  thoughts  were  all  in  disorder,  shaken  together  and 
whirling  round  and  confusing  him,  so  that  all  he  could  think 
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ot  was  tliat  sliip  saCing  away,  and  he  on  shore,  helpJesa:  only 
now  and  theti,  iü  the  midst  of  bis  pain,  he  thouglit  too  üf  hia 
oión,  Tiüello  and  Pastore : — were  they  hungrj  ? — would  the 
ïöhh  to  whom  he  had  left  thera  have  wit  to  give  them  their 
fliippera  ?— would  thej  bello w  witli  wonder  at  not  seeing  him 
ia  tbeir  stabb? — ïï  be  were  a  mirmte  late  they  alwajs  lowed 
for  him,  thrusting  their  great  white  heada  oTer  the  wooden 
hülf-door. 

So  hls  thoughtö  weot  round  and  round,  and  the  oight  train 
flew  on  with  hioij  past  the  shiniog  river  in  its  thicketa  of 
<ïaiie  and  auacia,  and  the  graj  hillg  siivery  in  the  moonshioej 
and  the  knoïJ^  of  woodland  with  their  ruined  fortresses, 
and  the  Tiüüyards  thüt  grew  green  where  ruined  Semifüiite 
wm  leYtjled  with  the  soilj  and  the  silent  sleeping  towns,  and 
j^}^^  with  her  eold  dead  beauty  like  a  liielesa  Dido  on  her 
hier,  aad  ^  pa^t  the  great  denae  woo^ia  and  breezy  heathery 
öiooriandfi  of  the  king'a  hunting-grounds,  till  in  the  light  of 
*"e  mooD  a  white  Htreak  shonOj  and  the  monk,  pointing  to  it, 
^^  to  them,— 

"  There  ia  the  sea.*' 

It  Was  four  iu  the  mom  ing. 

On  the  long  iow  aandy  Hnes  of  the  coaatj  and  on  the  blue 
^^tera,  the  moon light  was  still  shining,  In  the  east  the  great 
*^i  of  the  sky,  and  the  distan t  mountains,  and  the  pkins  with 
*;'^ir  ^attered  cities,  were  all  rose-eolored  with  the  fluah  of  the 
nsiog  day»     Night  aud  morning  met^  and  kissed  and  parted. 

BruDo  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  as  they  told  hina, 
^(i  loöked,  and  was  etupefied.  In  some  vague  way  the  atrange 
beiüty  of  it  moved  him.  The  vast  breadth  of  water  that  waa 
*P  M^  to  him,  spar  kling  under  the  moon,  with  white  saila  mo^ 
tlonleaa  here  and  there,  and  iaknds,  like  clouds,  and,  iu  tkce 
5*f  it}  the  Ètunrise,  awed  him  with  its  wonder  as  the  familiar 
iovdiö^a  of  hia  own  hills  and  valleya  had  no  power  to  do. 

He  forgot  the  child  a  moment. 

IIo  crassed  himself  and  aaid  a  prayer.  He  was  vaguely 
^r^itd,    He  thought  God  niuat  be  the  re. 

He  atoöd  motioulesa.  The  rosé  of  the  dawn  aprcad  higher 
föd  hif^her,  and  the  atam  grew  dim,  and  the  moon  was  bathcd 
ïü  the  day light.  A  boat  put  out  from  the  shore,  and  stole 
toftly  awaj  acroas  the  gleamïng  blue,  making  a  path  of  silver 
Oütiiesea, 
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Bruno,  like  a  man  waking,  remembered  the  waraing  of  the 
sliip ;  for  aught  he  knew,  the  boat  was  a  ship,  and  the  child 
was  borne  away  in  it. 

His  heart  grew  sick  with  fear.  He  stopped  the  only  orea< 
ture  that  was  near  him  on  the  way, — a  fisherman  going  to  set 
his  pots  and  creels  in  the  rock-pools  to  catch  crabs. 

'^  Is  that  a  ship  going  away  ?"  he  asked. 

The  fisherman  laughed. 

^^  That  is  a  little  boat,  going  fishing.  Where  do  you  coiiie 
from,  that  you  do  not  know  a  ship  ?'* 

"  Has  one  sailed  yet,  since  night  ?  Away  ? — quite  away  ? 
— not  to  come  back  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  fisherman.  ?*  If  you  mean 
the  mail-ships  or  the  steamers  to  Elba  or  Genoa, — no  I  Nothing 
will  leave  port  till  night.  Some  will  come  in.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?     Do  you  want  to  get  away  ?" 

The  fisher  glanced  at  him  with  some  suspicion. 

Bruno's  eyes  had  a  strange  look,  as  if  some  peril  were  about 
him. 

"You  are  sure  no  ship  will  go  away?"  he  asked,  per- 
sistently. 

"  Not  till  nightfall,"  said  the  fisherman.  "  There  are  none 
due.  Besides,  there  is  a  dead  calm :  see  how  those  rowers 
pull." 

And  he  trudged  on  with  his  lobster-pots  and  creels.  This 
man  was  in  trouble,  he  thought :  it  was  best  not  to  meddle 
with  him,  for  fear  of  getting  into  any  of  the  trouble. 

Bruno  went  on  along  the  wharf. 

The  natural  shrewdness  of  a  peasant's  habits  of  aotion 
began  to  stir  underneath  the  confusion  of  his  brain  and  the 
perplexity  of  his  ignorance  and  his  sorrow.  In  many  things 
he  was  stupid,  but  in  others  he  was  keen.  He  began  to  con- 
sider  what  he  could  best  do.  That  great  wide  water  awed 
him, — appalled  him, — fascinated  him;  but  he  tried  not  to 
think  of  it,  not  to  gaze  at  it ;  he  looked,  instead,  up  at  the 
moon,  and  was  comforted  to  see  it  was  the  same  that  hung 
over  the  hills  of  Signa,  to  light  the  little  gray  aziola  homeward 
through  the  pines.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  half  a  world 
away  from  the  quiet  fields  where  Tinello  and  Pastore  drew  the 
plow  beneath  the  vines. 

But  he  had  to  find  the  boy :  that  he  must  do  before  evei 
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ïi^  Saw  the  Signa  biJk  air^in.  He  poödered  a  littlej  passmg 
aion^  the  wliarvej^,  then  turüed  mto  a  wiue-hous^j  thu  waa 
^^pËïn  ïflg  early  for  Bcafarii)^  men,  and  ato  some  polenta,  and 
OïHoJc^  and  asked  them  titiings — if  they  eould  give  any — of  a 
iittl^  lud  with  a  violin^  who  had  been  fitoleü. 

Tlie  tiLvem-folks  were  curious  and  conipassionate,  and  would 
"^^e  bdpcd  him  if  tlicy  eould  have  done  ao,  but  knew  nothing. 
Oei  1^  they  told  him  tb  at  ü"  the  ehUd  l;ad  &  pretty  trick  tiï 
niölcidy  he  would  be  nearly  sure  to  be  taken  to  èarn  niuney 
v^i^re  the  gay  great  people  wero,  southward,  along  wh^re  hê 
ct]uil4  gee  the  tamari&k-tTeea*  If  he  did  not  find  the  ebjldren  in 
th^  old  town,  it  vrould  be  best  to  go  aouthward  towarda  noon. 
He  thanked  tbenij  and  wandered  out,  and  about  all  the  old, 
^^^y  h  sah-soeoU'd  lanea  and  at  reets  and  busy  quajs  piled  with 
Öio  ï-chandise  and  fisb^  and  linea  ol'fortificationsj  and  dull  Ji^juareü 
au  ij.  iilthy  bauntö^  wbere  there  was  a  ainell  of  galt  fish  all  day 
loti^j  and  tbe  imli^e  of  brawling  eailore  of  divers  countiiea, 
au  cl  aercauiing  foreign  birds^  and  the  strong  odor  of  &bing- 
>&ts  and  sailfl  and  cordage, 

ïrie  beard  nothing  of  the  boy,  hut  leamed  tbat  a  ship  would 
gt>  away  to  tbe  co  ast  of  Franue  at  sunaet, 

So  at  noon,  as  they  had  told  him  it  would  be  beat  to  do,  be 

vent  along  tbe  Ëea-sborCj  southward,  past  tbe  ligbthouse  and 

tkroügh  tbc  green  linea  of  featbery  tamarisks,  that  TitaDiii 

oF   trees,  with  itü  öweet  breath,  that  ia  flower  and  forcatj  and 

üpicc  and  seaj  and  feather  and  fern,  al)  in  on  e,  as  it  were. 

To  mk  imy  public  authority  to  aid  him  never  ot-curred  to 
^ïin.  He  bad  been  too  oilen  at  feud  with  it  in  liis  wild  jouth 
to  dream  of  eeeking  it  as  any  help.  Bruno  and  the  guardiaua 
oï'  order  loved  not  on  o  another.  Wh  en  he  saw  tbein  at  street- 
cörnersj  with  their  abining  sworda  and  their  soldiering  swag- 
iPT)  ïie  frave  them  a  wide  berth,  or,  if  for  eed  to  go  by  them^ 
pfl^'d  with  a  fieroer  glance  tban  eommon,  and  a  baughtier 
step,  ga  of  one  who  defies. 

Hls  heart  was  öiek  as  be  went  by  the  sbining  water.  Tbe 
tcirror  canie  on  him  tbat  bc  bad  been  misled.  Neither 
tnimntebank  nor  rag-pieker  bad  been  sure  that  the  ehildreu 
"flJ  come  to  the  sbore.  At  best  it  had  been  only  a  thougbL 
Bniöo  feit  for  his  knife  in  bia  waiat-band  under  bis  shirt. 
If  orslj  lie  could  deal  with  tbe  man  who  had  taken  tbc  boy ; 
"ld  with  Lippo, 
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His  soul  was  black  as  night  as  he  went  along  in  the  foSi 
suDshine,  with  the  azure  water  glowing  till  his  bold  eyes  ached 
to  look  at  it. 
,     He  had  never  known  till  now  how  well  he  loved  the  child. 

And  if  he  had  drifted  away  to  some  vile,  wretched,  sinful, 
hopeless  life, — the  life  of  a  beaten  dog,  of  a  stage  monkey,  of 
a  caged  song-bird, — if  he  lived  so  and  died  so,  what  could  he 
say  in  heaven  or  in  heil  to  Pippa  ? 

The  sweet  tamarisk  seent  made  him  sick  as  he  went 
The  play  of  the  sun  on  the  sea  seemed  to  him  the  cruelest 
thing  that  ever  laughed  at  men's  pain. 

When  he  came  among  the  gay  people  and  the  mosic,  and 
the  color  and  the  laughter  of  the  summer  bathers,  and  the 
beautiful  women  floating  in  the  water  with  their  long  hair 
and  their  white  limbs,  he  hated  them  all :  for  sheer  pain  he 
could  have  taken  his  knife  and  struck  at  them,  and  made  the 
sparkling  blue  dusky  with  their  death.  It  was  not  only  the 
ehild  that  he  lost ;  it  was  his  power  to  save  his  own  soul. 

So  he  thought. 

He  went  through  the  long  lines  of  the  tamarisks,  a  brown 
straight  figure,  with  naked  feet,  and  bold  eyes  full  of  pain, 
like  a  caught  hawk*s,  in  the  midst  of  the  fluttering  garments 
and  the  loosened  hair  and  the  mirtbful  laughter  and  the  grace- 
ful  idleness  of  these  bathers,  whom  Watteau  would  have 
painted  for  a  new  voyage  to  Cytherea. 

Bruno  did  not  notice  what  bewas  among.  The  Tuscan 
blood  is  too  republican  to  be  daunted  by  strange  rank  or  novel 
spectacle.  Whatever  be  its  other  faults,  servility  is  utterly 
alien  to  it,  and  a  serene  dignity  lives  in  it  side  by  side  with 
indolent  carelessness. 

Bruno  went  through  these  delicate  patricians,  these  pictur- 
esque  idlers,  these  elegant  women,  as  he  went  through  the 
poppies  in  the  corn.     They  were  no  more  to  him. 

He  had  corae  into  the  environs  of  the  Ardensas,  with  the 
pretty  toy  villas  glittering  on  each  side  of  him,  and  in  front 
the  Maremma  road,  with  bold  brown  rocks  and  sheep-cropped 
hills,  going  away  southward  to  the  marshes  and  to  Rome ;  and 
on  the  sea,  boats  with  wing-like  sails,  some  white,  some  brown, 
and  the  coral-fishers'  smacks  at  anchor,  and  in  the  sanlight 
the  violet  shores  of  Corsica. 

All  at  once  his  heart  leaped. 
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'  Keard  tlie  notea  of  a  violin^  qulte  falnt  and  dïatnnt,  but 
Bweet  ïia  the  piping  of  a  bkékbird  amoüg  the  whita  anemünes 
ofeatliegtepriiig. 

There  ^ere  ten  tbousand  violins  and  more  in  the  world, 
He  dJd  oot  think  of  thut.     To  him  there  was  but  one. 

He  made  hia  way  straight  toward  the  sound. 

It  cume  from  a  group  of  tamarbks  asd  evcr^^^eens  set  round 
1  kwn  soiüQ  short  way  from  tlie  sborej  wherc  the  luxurious 
batliers,  üfter  their  sea-plungCj  werc  gathered  in  a  litttc  throng^ 
i^th  ïil]  the  eccentric  graces  of  apparel  that  fashion  ia  amused 
tödictate  to  ite  followers. 

Hisheart  leaped  witk  surer  joy  aa  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer ; 
t«  reoogübsed  the  song  that  was  heing  aung,  a  mpetto  of  the 
P^ple,  atrung  to  an  old  grand  air  of  Benedetto  Marcillo,  the 
^éoetLia :  having  heard  the  air  of  it  on  the  Bacristan*^  or^n, 
find  wMcb  he  had  played  night  aftcr  night  on  his  little  lute, 
«itting  outside  the  door  of  Tinelio  and  Pastore's  stable,  while 
tLe  eim  went  down  behind  the  hilL 

"  Morïrü,  Morird,  Eami  oonlenta. 
PiA  noei  la  aentirai  mia  aOiitta  vooe  I 
Qaa^ttro  onïupftiie  fientirai  «onaj^ 
'Ka.  pi<!coIa  campaoa  a  baaaa  vooe* 
Qaando  lo  a43DtIral  '1  morto  pa^aarQ 
ï'Atü  dl  fuora,  ehe  que  11a  eod  ia 
Ti  prego j  bella,  Tjommi  a  accompagnars 
Fiao  aïla  ohieBa  per  1'amDr  di  Dio 
Quando  m'iucontri,  falld  il  pianti  ajnara 
Biedrdati  di  me  quETido  t^amavo 
Qnando  mlacoDtri^  volgl  i  paetsi  ïndletro 
BieClrirdati  di  me  quand'  ero  teeü,"» 

Bnino  knew  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  air,  hut  he  knew 
w»e  wopda^  and,  with  a  great  erjj  he  pushed  his  way  into  the 
brilliimt  ütrcle, 

*Iiball  die,  &ba1]  die;  dtid  thou  wilt  bs  ooatent* 
ThoB  wilt  tiü  Jüa^Er  hear  my  lamentatiou, 
Four  bctl»  wlll  ring  upüo  tbidei  ear  for  me^ 
Anddtifs  etnall  bell  mut^Ji  lower  tlian  tbe  reit! 
WbQn  thQn  ibalt  karn  tbe  dcad  ia  pa&&mg  bj, 
CtïiDc  foTtb  tü  aee  tiiCj  for  tbat  dead  am  I, 
I  prRj  tbc  e  f  Irnej  co  in  e  fortb  to  come  witb  msj 
€oiHit*  to  tbc  cbqrch  fgr  the  düar  love  of  God ; 
And  wben  thou  eeeat  me,  gnther  bitter  plfljits, 
Aud  think  of  ïne  ia  our  dend  daye  of  love  j 
Aad  wben  thou  Rijeat  me,  turn  ihy  steps  witb  in, 
Tbiiik  of  toe  in  tbc  tiaie  wben  I  wa^  tbiao. 

Tuacan  EüpeSo, 
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The  music  ceased  ;  the  child  looked  up ;  he  was  standiD^sr 
the  midst  of  the  graceful  women  and  idle  men,  playiDg  bC^ 
Binging,  with  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

Gemma,  with  a  scarlet  ribbon  in  her  short  gold  locks,  sd^ 
her  hands  full  of  sweetmeats,  was  running  from  one  to  anothe^ 
of  the  listeners,  taking  all  they  gave. 

"Signal"  cried  Bruno. 

The  boy  stopped  a  moment,  lifling  his  great  eyes  in  piteoos 
nncertainty  of  what  was  right  to  do ;  then  the  impulses  of 
affection,  and  of  habit,  and  of  home  were  too  strong  for  his 
resolution  of  self-sacrifice ;  he  sprang  into  Bruno's  outstretched 
arms. 

"  Oh,  take  me  back,  take  me  back,  and  Gemma  too  !'*  he 
Bobbed ;  "  and  you  will  not  hurt  Lippo  ?  promise  me,  promise 
me — because  they  will  hurt  you ;  and  that  is  why  I  ran  away, 
for  fear  that  I  should  bringyou  harm.  But  I  am  so  unhappy. 
Gemma  laughs  and  loves  it  all ;  but  I — Oh,  take  me  back  to 
the  Lastra ;  and  will  they  teil  me  there  if  I  have  hurt  Nita  and 
ought  to  die  ?  But  promise  me  about  Lippo  first ;  promise 
me!" 

Gemma  stood  looking,  the  sea-wind  blowing  the  scarlet 
ribbon  in  her  curls ;  she  pouted  sulkily,  and  ate  a  sweetmeat. 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Bruno.  His  eyes  were  blind,  his  lipa 
trembled ;  he  held  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  Then  he  set  him  down,  and  his  hand  went  to  his 
knife,  and  a  sudden  savage  remembrance  swept  across  his  face 
and  darkened  out  of  it  all  tenderness  of  emotion. 

"  Let  me  get  at  the  brute :  point  him  out,"  he  said,  in  his 
teeth,  while  his  eyes  glanced  over  the  gathered  people. 

But  there  were  only  the  languid  idlers  staring  at  him,  and 
asking  each  other  if  it  were  a  concerted  scène  to  enhance  the 
charm  of  the  little  fellow's  playing.  The  man  Giovacehino  had 
disappeared  at  the  first  glance  of  the  stalwart  peasant  coming  on 
his  errand  of  vengeance. 

Had  Bruno  known  what  his  face  was  like,  he  would  have 
had  but  little  chance  of  reaching  him  in  the  mazes  of  the  tama- 
risk groves ;  as  it  was,  pursuit  was  impossible.  He  took  the 
two  children  by  the  hand.  "  Point  me  out,  boy, — show  me 
him,"  he  said,  breathlessly. 

But  Signa,  bewildered,  stared  around,  and  could  see  nothing 
like  his  tempter. 
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**He  19  goiïe,  I  think/'Ee  whiapered,  clmging  tö  Brimo'a 
cloak.     *'  He  waa  nat  abiid  man  j  hewaa  vcry  kitid/' 

^'  He  was  very  good,  and  I  want  liim,''  said  Gemma,  with  a 
flood  of  teara*  '^  He  has  proniiaed  me  pink  i^hoes,  üud  a  ooral 
aecklace,  and  a  little  gilt  carriage  to  ride  in,  and  a  hailequin 
to^r  tliat  on  e  cao  put  on  the  floor  to  danee/^ 

**  Wh  at  b  it  ?"  said  the  lounge  ra.  "  Is  it  a  comedy  sceue  ta 
make  one  ad  ra  ï  re  the  cliildren  ia  new  parta  ?" 
I  3runo  seized  Gerama  rougliïj,  and  took  Signa  by  the  hand. 

*^Let  us  go  hoine^"  he  said,  and  the  rage  died  off  his  faue, 
aixd  a  great  aerene  thankfuluess  cara  e  on  it. 
^m        lïe  bad  back  the  boy. 

\^M       Pippa  wouM  know  he  tried  to  keep  hia  word.     The  man 
^^aaight  go  unpaniahed. 

I  Signa  cluug  to  him,  muta,  and  half  out  of  his  wits  with  the 

&tj.d(]en  wonder  of  tbia  deliverance  from  the  fate  he  loathed, 
Hrntio  to  him  had  beeo  Providence  always :  as  other  children 
ttee  the  streng  tb  üf  godbead  ia  their  parents'  care^  so  he  in 
"BruDo'a.  To  feel  that  Bruno  was  the  re  was  to  Signa  to  bü 
ransomed  out  of  deatb,  He  was  epeecbless  and  diazy  witb 
lais  joy. 

The  idlera  under  the  tamariaks  watcbed  him|  supposing  it 
aome  portion  of  the  programrae  of  these  pretty  ehildren,  who 
tad  come  upon  the  sands  that  raorning^ — the  boy  with  a  voice 
^aweetthat  tb  e  child  Haydn  bimself  never  aang  more  divinely 
tbojse  famous  treil  i  for  the  famons  cherrLes  that  in  old  age  he 
loved  to  recall  witb  anch  dehght^  and  the  girl  with  sneb a  little 
fm  Qf  graca  that  abe  migbt  liave  stepped  straight  down 
fïora  any  trtptjch  of  Botticeili,  or  flown  from  any  eeiling  of 
Cün*e2giü. 

''  Wbere  are  you  going  to  take  him  ?  Is  the  boy  your 
*on?"  md  one  of  the  gentle-people,  who  had  been  giving  their 
^^iMy  and  their  pretty  tri  fles  to  bear  Signa  sing  and  pluj. 
"  Dü  you  know  he  is  a  Itttle  Moaiart  ?  Wtiat  do  yon  mean  ta 
^  witb  sucb  a  genius  aa  his  ?  Not  btiry  it  ?  Teil  me  aU 
aböüt  him,     Where  do  you  live  ?" 

Bat  Bruno  flaBlicd  a  dark  glance  of  siuspicion  over  the  ele- 
put  tl.rong,  and  answered  nothingj  oTily  raoved  his  hat  in 
jiiuWefiant  eourtesj  of  farewell,  and  raoved  away,  af  raid  that 
^  te  stayed  som  e  other  means  would  be  fonnd  bj  Bome  one 
ta  take  the  child  away. 
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His  hand  gripped  Signa's  firmly. 

"  Let  me  get  home,"  he  said. 

Signa  smiled  all  over  his  little  pale  startled  face. 

^^  To  the  Lafitra  1"  he  said,  with  a  little  sigh  of  sweetesl 
self-content. 

^^  What  genius  1"  said  the  throng  leil  nnder  the  tamarifik- 
trees. 

"  What  is  genius  ?'*  thought  Signa.  "  But  anyhow,  if  I 
have  it,  it  will  go  home  with  me.     I  did  not  get  it  here." 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  Gemma  ?"  he  said,  aloud. 

Gemma  hung  back,  and  stamped  her  foot,  and  sobbed  with 
fury,  letting  all  her  gilded  sweets  and  pretty  treasures  of 
painted  paper  fall  on  the  sand  as  she  went. 

"  I  will  not  go  back !  I  will  not  go  back !"  she  said.  "  I 
want  the  pink  shoes,  and  the  gilt  carriage.  We  have  notbing 
to  eat  at  home,  and  you  heard  them  all  say  I  am  so  pretty.  I 
want  to  hear  thèm  say  it  again.  I  will  not  go  back  ! — ^I  will 
notl" 

"  But  I  am  going  too,"  said  Signa. 

Gemma  pushed  him  away  and  struck  at  him  with  her  rosj 
little  fists.     But  no  one  heeded  her  rage. 

Bruno  dragged  her  along  without  attention  to  her  lament, 
and  Signa  for  once  was  indifferent  to  her  ;  he  clasped  his  violin 
close,  and  he  was  going  back  to  the  Lastra ;  he  was  so  happy 
that  it  almost  frightened  him.  He  seemed  to  have  lived 
years  since  he  had  run  along,  with  the  angel's  gift,  by  the 
Greve  water  three  nights  before. 

He  went  back  straight  to  the  wine-house  in  the  town. 

He  asked  them  if  they  were  hungry.  They  were  not.  The 
man  who  had  decoyed  them  had  fed  them  well ;  till  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  shore,  stolen  children  had  nothing  but  good- 
ness  at  his  hands :  the  gold-bedizened  mountebank  had  only 
said  the  truth. 

There  was  a  rough,  kindly  woman  at  the  wine-house.  Bruno 
gave  her  Gemma  to  take  care  of  for  the  few  hours  that  had 
to  pass  before  they  could  get  away  to  the  Lastra. 

Gemma  was  crying  sullenly ;  she  hated  to  go  back ;  she 
wanted  this  pretty  gay  world  that  she  had  had  a  glimpse  of, 
that  was  all  ribbons  and  sweetraeats  and  praises  of  her  pretti- 
ness ;  she  hated  to  be  taken  to  the  bed  of  hay,  to  the  crust  of 
black  bread,  to  the  lonely  garden,  to  the  trouble  of  hunting 
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liens*  eggSj  and  killing  grubs  in  the  fiowers,  and  beadng  sbeeU 
wirh  st^nes  in  the  brook  with  Palma. 

Theri  he  took  Signa  out  into  the  open  air.  It  sccmed  to  Him 
tbat  what  he  had  to  s?ij  had  better  be  said  there.  Between 
föor  walls,  Bmno,  hill-born  and  air-fed,  feit  stifled  alwaya, 

Thé  boj  and  he  went  sileüüy  down  to  the  edge  of  the  se» 
<m2&  more. 

Sigüa  was  fitartled  and  subdued. 

He  feit  aa  if  he  wexe  a  child  no  longer,  hut  quite  old. 

He  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  adrift  on  the  world ;  to 
gaia  moDey  ;  to  be  heart-sick  for  home ;  to  hear  tb  at  he  had 
«ome  great  gift  tbat  üther  people  wondered  at ;  the  contrast 
and  ooïifiict  of'  all  these  varying  emotions  hsid  exhausted  him. 
And  ha  waa  sorry  ^  too^  about  Gemraaj — Gcmmai  who  cried  for 
*  Btmoge  life,  for  a  strange  country,  for  a  st range  man, — 
Gemmaj  who  cared  more  about  a  scarlet  band  in  her  curlnj  and 
»  gilded  box  of  sugar,  than  ever  she  had  done  for  all  hiB  muaio 


^igna  had  had  his  fimt  illuaion  hroken. 

He  was  no  longer  only  a  ehild. 

^air  faiths  are  the  bloësoiüs  of  life*  When  the  faith  drops, 
*pring  is  over. 

Anaidst  hia  great  mute  happiness  at  his  own  home  thefla 
was  a  dull  p^in  at  his  heart.  He  bad  found  tbat  beyond  the 
KJOftataias  he  waa  no  nearer  God* 

Sniriü  wat-ched  in  fiilence  alüïig  the  sea.  Thejcame  at  last 
alflög  the  Ie  vel  ehore  t-o  a  little  ereek,  where  the  brown  rocka 
caat  deep  eliadowSj  where  the  water  waa  ia  golden  fihallow 
pöois,  M\  of  sea-weedi  and  Bea-flowers,  where  the  town  waa 
suoken  out  of  sight  behind  them,  and  they  were  quke  alone 
wi til  the  widö  blue  radiance  before  them  in  the  spleador  of  tha 

'^  8it  here,"  said  Bmno,  and  thrcw  himself  down  upon  the 
rock,    Signa  obeyed  him,  letting  hiB  üttle  brown  legs  hang 
07er  into  the  pool  and  feel  the  cool  sparkJing  ripples  break 
Bgiuaat  them,     Brano  watched  him, 
Even  now  the  boy  was  not  thinking  of  him. 
Bïgna  with  dreaming  cye^  waa  look  ing  out  to  the  sea  and  the 
Bfcy,  and  his  hand  was,  by  unconÊcinns  instinct^  touch  ing  soft 
minor  chorda  on  the  stringa  of  bia  llaaignuolo. 

**  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?'^  said  Bruiio,  abruptly.     B* 
16 
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was  jealoos  of  these  far-away  thoughts  tHat  he  could  never 
follow. 

Signa  hung  bis  head. 

"  I  do  not  know, — hardly.  Only  I  wondered,  why  does 
God  make  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  men  so  greedy  ?" 

His  own  thoughts  were  sadder  and  wider  than  this,  bat 
they  were  dim  to  him ;  he  could  not  put  them  into  better 
words. 

^^  I  suppose  it  is  the  devil/*  said  Bruno ;  he  had  no  better 
reason  or  consolation  to  give. 

Religiën  gives  no  better. 

Signa  shook  his  head.  It  did  not  satisfy  him:  but  he 
could  find  no  better  himself. 

"It  is  the  devil,"  repeated  Bruno,  who  believed  firmly  in 
what  he  said.  'And  he  watched  the  child  anxiously ;  he  was 
oppressed  with  his  own  secret;  he  hated  himself  because  he 
had  not  courage  that  night  of  the  flood  to  bear  poor  dead 
Pippa  to  her  grave  and  teil  the  simple  truth.  The  truth 
looked  so  simple  now,  so  easy  and  so  plain ;  he  marveled  why 
he  had  been  fooi  enough  to  hi(^e  it :  truth  always  has  thiis 
vengeance  soon  or  late. 

None  desert  her  without  seeing  that  she  would  have  been 
their  noblest  friend.  Only  oflen  it  is  too  late  when  they  do 
see  it.  Once  driven  away  with  the  scourge  of  lies,  she  is  very 
hard  to  call  back. 

"  Lippo  ill  treats  you  ?"  he  said,  abruptly,  having  resolved 
to  rend  the  spider's  web  that  he  had  let  his  brother  weave 
about  him. 

Signa  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  sea  with  a  sigh.  On  that 
world  of  waters  he  saw  such  beautifiil  things :  why  must  he 
be  brought  back  to  the  misery  of  blows  and  hunger  and  ill 
words  ? 

"  You  have  promised  me  not  to  hurt  him,"  he  said,  anxiously. 
"  They  said  you  would  hurt  him — if  you  knew." 

"  And  that  is  why  you  never  told  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  why  I  ran  away." 

"  Teil  me  everything  now." 

The  boy  obeyed.  Bruno  listen ed.  His  face  was  very  dark. 
He  did  not  look  up ;  he  lay  on  the  rock  at  fuU  length,  restin^ 
his  chin  on  his  hands. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  promised  you." 
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Thai  wafl  all  he  said  when  Signa's  little  tale  of  childisli  woes 
and  wrongs  was  ended.  But  there  was  a  sound  in  bis  voice 
that  told  the  child  why  they  had  said  in  the  Lastra  that  Bruno, 
if  he  knew,  would  do  that  upon  his  brother  which  would  take 
bim  himself  to  end  bis  days  in  the  galleys. 

"  But  you  have  promised,"  said  Signa,  softly. 

Bruno  was  silent. 

He  was  a  fierce  man,  and  in  his  passion  faithless,  and  in  his 
ways  wild  and  weak  at  once,  oflentimes.  But  he  never  broke 
a  promise, — ^not  even  one  made  to  the  beasts  in  the  yoke  of 
his  plow. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  in  which  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
water  sounded  clear:  the  intense  silence  of  noon,  when  all 
tbings  are  at  rest.  Afler  a  while  Bruno  rosé,  and  lifbed  the 
cbild  up  and  set  bim  between  his  knees,  sitting  on  a  great 
brown  heap  of  rocks. 

"  You  have  been  very  unhappy  ?'* 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Signa. 

"  And  were  silent  for  fear  of  evil  I  should  do  ?" 

"  Yes :  for  fear  that  they  would  harm  you." 

"  You  do  love  me,  then  ?" 

"  You  are  good  to  me." 

"  Would  you  love  me  if  I  did  the  evil  ?" 

"  Just  the  same." 

"  You  would  not  be  afraid  of  me  ?" 

«No." 

"Howisthat?" 

"  You  would  never  harm  me." 

"  But  if  I  did  a  great  crime  ?" 

"  I  would  bate  that ;  but  I  would  love  you." 

"  Who  teaches  you  all  this?" 

"  I  seem  to  hear  God  say  it, — when  I  make  the  music.  I 
do  not  know." 

Bruno  was  silent. 

He  put  the  boy  from  bim,  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands. 
Then  suddenly  he  spoke,  not  looking  up, — ^very  quickly,  and 
anyhow. 

"  Listen.  I  want  to  teil  you  the  truth.  I  have  bid  it  be- 
cause  I  was  a  coward, — at  first  from  fear  of  trouble  and  of  the 
people's  talk,  and  of  late  because  I  wanted  you  to  love  me  a 
little,  and  thought  you  would  not  if  you  knew.     Listen,  dear. 
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It  was  sucli  a  simple  thing.  I  was  a  fooi.  Bnt  Lippo  pot  it 
80.  I  must  have  been  a  coward,  I  suppose.  Listen.  I  liad 
one  sister,  Pippa,  a  young  thing,  pretty  to  look  at,  and  idle  as 
a  lizard  in  the  sun.  I  was  rough  always,  and  too  fierce  and 
quick.  They  teil  you  right  to  be  airaid  of  me.  I  have  done 
much  evil  in  my  years.  I  was  always  a  brute  to  Pippa.  I 
had  a  sort  of  hate  of  her.  "Wh en  the  girl  eame,  my  mother 
looked  at  none  of  us.  I  see  her  now, — a  little  brown  baby 
laughing  or  crying  all  day  long,  and  my  mother  thinking  of 
nothing  hut  of  her.  I  see  her  now  in  the  sun  under  the 
Piëta,  in  the  house-door,  her  little  red  mouth  sucking  at  the 
breast,  and  mother  so  proud  and  singing  and  talking  of  the 
time  when  she  would  want  her  marriage-pearls.  I  hated  her. 
No  matter, — I  knew  it  was  a  sin.  I  was  rough  and  cruel  with 
Pippa,  grudging  her  all  pleasure  and  all  playtime,  and  when 
my  mother  died  she  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  me : — ^yes,  I 
know.  And  at  a  wine-fair  she  would  dance  when  I  forbaïde 
her,  and  mocked  me  about  a  woman, — never  mind, — and  I 
struck  my  knife  into  her.  I  should  have  killed  her,  only  the 
people  held  me  back,  and  the  knife  tumed  on  the  busk  of  her 
bodice,  and  only  stabbed  the  flesh.  You  see,  I  was  a  brute 
to  her.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  understand.  Well, — 
then, — one  day  she  went  away.  I  cannot  teil  where  she  went 
to, — no  matter.  And  the  years  went  by.  And  one  night, 
the  night  of  the  great  flood  that  you  have  heard  us  teil  of, 
Lippo  and  I,  seeking  the  sheep,  came  on  a  woman  in  the  field. 
She  had  fallen  down  over  the  height,  from  that  road  we  go  on 
from  the  town  up  to  the  hill.  She  was  quite  dead.  She  had 
a  child.  We  saw  that  it  was  Pippa.  Then  Lippo  urged  to 
me,  the  sheep  would  drown ;  the  girl  was  dead, — the  town 
might  say  that  we  had  murdered  her ;  he  thought  it  best  to 
say  nothing  till  the  morning.  We  took  you ;  we  took  the 
child.  We  left  her  there  till  morning.  The  river  rosé.  It 
took  her  body  with  it.  We  never  found  it.  Then  Lippo 
urged  again,  Why  say  that  it  was  Pippa?  It  would  do  no 
good.  People  would  think  we  were  ashamed  of  her,  and  so 
had  killed  her.  We  could  not  prove  we  had  not.  What  use 
was  it  to  say  anything  ?  The  river  had  her.  So  I  let  it  be. 
I  was  a  coward.  Then  there  was  the  child.  Lippo  would 
send  it  to  charity.  He  had  too  many  mouths  to  feed.  But 
that  I  would  not  have,  for  Pippa's  son.     I  got  Lippo  to  keep 
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ït  "wïth  bis  own,  gïving  hlm  half  of  all  T  got  He  Las  had 
k^iJf  aüd  more.  His  childreo  have  fattened  like  lücust»  off 
Jrm^r  laud.  You  know  that.  1  thoaght  he  uaed  jou  well.  Yoa 
n^-veT  told  me.  I  did  for  the  best.  Lippo  bas  cheatetl  me, 
I>^arj  you  ai-e  Pippa's  son.  I  got  lo  love  you,  I  was  afraid 
tlm  ^mi  you  would  hate  me  if  jou  knew.  I  have  been  a  coward, 
[Tlzi^at  is  all     Will  jou  forgiye  me?     Your  mother  does,  I 

Signa  had  Ustened  with  breathleaa  lipa  and  wide-opeiied, 
flt^etitled,  wondering  ejes- 

^hen  the  voiee  of  Bruoo  ceased,  he  stretehed  hia  anna  out 
witsh  a  little  bewildered  geature,  glanced  ronnd  at  sea  and  sky 
otfc^  TOoment,  then  tottcred  a  little,  and  feil  in  a  dead  faiat: 
tbi.  ^  long  fatigne,  the  tumult  of  euiotion,  the  peril  and  the  pain 
tt*.s*.t  Ke  had  undergone,  the  wild  delight  of  reacue  and  the  hope 
off^  home,  and  now  the  storj  of  bis  motber  and  her  death^  all 
ö'^^^^rcame  his  alen  der  strength*  He  feil,  quite  bliud  and  sense- 
le^N3)  dowu  at  Bruno'a  fect, 

^^hen  TOnseiousness  came  back  to  htm,  his  hair  and  clothes 
w  ^ine  drenched  in  the  sea- water  j  Bruuo  hung  over  him  ten- 
d^irlj  as  a  womau.  Slgna  lifted  himaelf  and  gazedj  and  stretehed 
liïïa  hand  out  for  the  violin,  and  saw  Bruno,  and  remembered 
all. 

*  *  That  was  mj  mother  1"  he  said,  bewiJdered,  and  could  not 
B^üderatand. 

ïruno's  ejes  were  wet  with  teara,  salt  as  tlie  sea. 
*^  You  do  not  hatö  me,  dear  ?"  be  eaidj  with  a  piteous  eu- 
treatj  id  his  yoÏg^     "  I  have  tried  to  do  right  by  jou  ai  ace, 
I  tliiok  she  is  not  angtj^  longer,  if  she  knowa/' 

"  No/'  aaid  Signa  dreamily,  confu;*ed  as  though  he  had  beori 
Btunaed  bj  a  heavy  fall 

**  That  was  mj  mother  ?'*  he  repeatcd,  dullj.  He  did  not 
underatand :  the  o  wis  had  never  found  him  on  the  flood,  IheD  -, 
he  had  alwaja  thonght  they  had. 

-^  Yes,  you  are  Pippa'a  son,     I  have  tried  to  do  the  heat 
Ynu  do  bot  hatJï  me — now?" 
Si^aa  put  his  arms  round  Bruno'a  neek, 
*'  So-    I  love  JOU,     Take  ine  home." 

13* 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

1t  was  late  in  the  aflemoon  when  they  got  back  to  ihe 
tavern  by  the  wharves. 

The  child  walked  beside  Bruno,  very  pale,  and  still,  and 
Borrowful. 

"  You  will  not  hurt  Lippo  ?"  he  said,  once. 

"  I  have  toid  you  no,"  said  Bruno. 

Then  once  he  asked, — 

«Had  Ia  father  too?" 

«  No  doubt,  dear." 

"  And  why  have  I  not  his  name  ?  The  other  children  have 
their  father's  name." 

"  How  can  we  teil  what  it  may  be  ?" 

He  could  not  say  to  the  child,  "  You  have  no  claim  on  it." 

"  And  where  is  he  ?"  persisted  Signa. 

"  I  cannot  teil.  I  know  nothing,"  answered  Bruno,  impa* 
tient  of  the  theme.  "  Pippa — ^your  mother — ^went  away  to 
some  strange  country.  We  never  knew  anything  more.  Girls 
do  these  things,  sometimes,  when  they  are  not  happy." 

"  Then  my  father  may  be — a  king?" 

"  A  beggar,  more  likely.  Anyway,  a  rogue.  Why  think 
of  him?" 

"Why  a  rogue?" 

Bruno  was  silent. 

"  Your  mother  came  back  very  poor,  by  the  look  of  her," 
he  said,  after  a  while.  "  And  sad  she  must  have  been,  or  she 
would  never  have  thought  of  her  old  home." 

Signa  was  silent  too.  Then  he  said,  musingly, — "  Perhaps 
he  would  care  to  hear  me  play.  Do  you  think  so  ?  When 
Carlo  Gerimino  makes  at  home  figures  in  wood, — dogs,  and 
mice,  and  birds,  just  what  he  sees, — his  father  is  so  proud, 
and  promises  to  have  him  taught  great  things  when  he  is  old 
enough." 

"  Do  not  think  of  him,  I  teil  you,  dear,"  said  Bruno,  with 
impatience.  "  You  have  me.  I  will  do  all  I  can.  Think  of 
the  Holy  Child  and  your  wooden  singing-bird ;  that  is  better 
far.     He  may  be  dead,  and  so  that  and  want  together  drovo 
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fier  home*  Anjway,  it  tg  of  no  use  to  Tex  jour  heart  for  Lim. 
We  can  never  know " 

**I  thoiight  tïie  owls  found  mej"  aaïd  Sigtia,  eadly^  and 
dra^Ê<3  his  Jittle  tired  füêt  alongj  beTïildered ;  while  tb  e  old 
"violin  clangored  againat  lilm,  and  Ms  h^d  bent,  and  bis  hidr 
liung  over  bis  eyea. 

He  would  have  Booner  choBen  tbat  the  owk  had  füuüd  him* 
This  Budden  storyj  told  in  fragraent^j  and  never  clearly,  as  was 
Bnino'a  waj,  oppreesed  bim  witb  a  seoae  of  mjBtery  and 

Pippa's  Bon  ?    What  did  that  meati  ï 
He  did  not  UDderstatid. 

B\it  he  understood  tbat  he  would  live  witb  Bruno  always, 
snd  ^with  Ti  nel  1  o  and  Pastor  e  j  atid  wilh  tb  e  sweet  wild  bill- 
side,  all  roscraary-sccDtedj  and  dark  witb  the  asters  and  tbe 
lajTtle  and  tbe  ptoe ;  and  tbat  made  bim  glad, — tbat  oom- 
forted  bim, 

**  ^hat  beautifül  tb  inga  I  shaJl  bear  all  tbe  d^ij  long  I"  be 
iliotighfc ;  for  wben  be  was  alone  wbere  the  leavejï  were^  and 
tle  sky  waa  above  bim,  be  beard  sucb  beautifül  tbinga  tbat  it 
^BS  the  crueleet  pity  that  tbey  abould  ever  be  driven  away  by 
tbe  rougb  noise  of  Toto's  fretting,  and  Nita's  rage,  and  tbe 
gi^la  quarreling,  and  tbe  baby'a  sereama,  and  the  jar  of  tbe 
kuse-work^  and  tbe  creaJs  of  tbe  pump-wheel,  and  tbe  cursea 
of  old  Bal  do  on  the  gnate  and  flies. 

When  thcj  reached  the  sailora'  wine-houae  by  the  wbaif, 
the  boj  was  so  tired  tbat  be  had  almost  lost  all  consciousneBS 
of  anything  tbat  went  on  round  bim.  But  at  a  gre^t  rusb  of 
Toicca,  and  in  the  foul-smeïling  doorway,  bia  dreamy  eyea 
«pened,  and  hia  d  ulied  ears  were  started  to  attent  ion,  for  be 
beard  the  woman  of  the  place  calling  aloud, — 

^^Aüd  who  conld  bave  tbongbt?  a  caseinent  no  wider  tbao 
one  B  tbumb,  aa  on  e  may  aay  7  and  bow  sbe  could  get  tbrongb 
i^  paÉsea  me ;  tbc  man  must  bave  belpcd  her  f  mm  ontside, 
Afi  Lhe  saints  live^  I  teok  every  c^e.  I  kept  ber  in  tbe  little 
room  at  tbe  back,  that  bas  tbe  tamnrisk  in  at  the  wind ow,  and 
stók  and  Bea-weeda  to  amuse  ber,  and  a  beautifül  picture  of  my 
husband^B  eister' s  son,  of  the  Martyrdom  of  tbc  blesacd  Lo- 
retiio.  And  sbe  bad  a  good  bowl  of  sonp,  and  a  roimt  crabj 
*Dd  a  handful  of  figSj^ — -eating  for  a  prineess,- — and  ate  it  all, 
every  bit,  abe  did ;  and  tben  she  seemed  tired  and  sleepy,  and 
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DO  wonder,  thought  I,  and  I  laid  her  down  on  the  hench  witb 
a  pillow,  and  just  locked  the  door  on  her,  and  went  about  m^ 
work,  and  thought  no  more,  because  my  husband  is  alwajs  a 
poor  thing,  and  there  are  so  many  men  coming  and  going,  therd 
is  more  than  one  woman  can  get  through, — up  at  four,  and  to 
bed  at  past  midnight,  as  I  am.  And  then,  looking  out  in  the 
Street,  and  seeing  you  coming  with  the  little  boy  and  the  fiddle, 
I  went  to  wake  her  up  and  the  room  was  empty,  and  some  of 
the  tamarisk  twigs  broken  and  tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  so 
that,  of  course,  through  the  lattice  she  must  have  gone,  and 
the  man  must  have  been  there  to  help  her  out.  The  window 
looks  on  a  lane ;  there  is  nobody  ever  there :  oh,  he  might 
have  done  it  quite  well,  only  so  small  as  the  hole  is, — ^that 
beats  me.  And  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  Our  Lady  knows ; 
and  why  must  you  be  leaving  her  with  me  ?  and  you  will  pay 
me  for  the  soup,  and  the  crab,  and  the  figs,  because  she  ha» 
got  them  away  in  her  stomach." 

"  Is  Gemma  lost  ?"  cried  Signa,  with  a  piteous  wail  in  kis 
voice  that  stopped  the  woman's  torrent  of  phrases. 

"  Yes,  dear;  it  seems  so,"  said  Bruno,  in  perplexity.  "  Bufr 
we  will  find  her  for  you.  Do  not  cry,  Signa,  do  not  cry:  yoa 
hurt  me  when  you  cry." 

But  to  find  her  was  beyond  Bruno's  powers.  He  traeed 
her  to  the  quay ;  led  by  a  man,  they  said.  That  was  all  he 
could  hear.  They  had  gone  in  a  smack  that  sailed  away, 
bound  for  Gorgona,  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Some  sailors 
on  the  wharf  remembered  noticing  the  golden-headed,  chat- 
tering  little  child ;  she  seemed  so  happy  to  be  off ;  the  smack 
was  some  strange  one  from  some  of  the  islands, — no  Livomese 
crafl ;  it  had  come  in  the  day  before  with  pilchards ;  they  sup- 
posed  that  the  man  had  got  the  owner  of  it  to  give  him  a  lifl 
over  water;  no  one  had  known  that  there  was  any  need  to 
interfere ;  they  said  that  the  father  of  the  girl  had  botter  come 
and  see:  no  oneelse  could  have  any  right  to  meddle. 

That  was  all  Bruno  could  learn. 

They  were  quite  certain  the  child  with  the  red  ribbon  and 
bare  feet  had  gone  to  sea ;  they  showed  him  the  distant  sail, 
speeding  fast  over  the  waves,  which  were  now  freshened  by  a 
breeze  that  had  sprung  up:  by  the  direction  she  was  taking, 
they  did  not  think  that  she  was  going  to  Gorgona  j  anyhow, 
no  one  would  overtake  her  till  long  aR«r  nightSdl. 
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Signa  stjood  atid  sobbed  hia  heiirt  ont  hy  tlie  sea* 

Bruiio  poödered  a  little.     He  could  do  tio  good,  and  be 


^ 

^ 

I 
^ 


had  barely  enougb 


him  to  get  Iiotne^  and  liad 


^-  enough  coins 
eredit  io  tliis  strairge  t«wii,  nor  any  frleod ;  besidea,  wbo  ctmld 
teD  if  Tinello  and  Pastore  were  well  fed  ?  They  iiiiglit  btj 
stoleHj— heaven  al  on  e  couïd  t-cll ;  if  tb  o  metj  thresliing  with 
hm  were  Dot  faitbful,  no  one  eould  say  what  evil  might  ixot 
tappen,  nor  what  ruin  or  what  blame  the  fattora  tnight  not 
by  tipon  him  lor  bis  abaence  without  a  word.  To  stay  an- 
otber  iiigbt  away  was  impossible  j  he  eould  do  no  good  ïq 
GettiDiaj  and  would  be  penniiess  himself  upon  the  morrow^  and 
powerless  to  return. 

He  poDdered  a  little  whilej  then  paid  the  woman  at  the 
wiüe-lioiise  for  the  crab  and  figs  that  sbe  lam  en  tod  oveTT  and 
Daad  e  hig  waj  back  in  the  fuU  red  suneet  beat  by  the  irnn  ^ray 
he  hatedj  half  leading,  half  carrying  the  boy  iuto  the  wagon, 
where  Sigüa  wept  for  bia  playinate,  till  he  wept  hiniself  to 
alumber,  us  the  train,  groauing,  Bt^irted  on  iti  way,  leaving  the 
fcrilliance  of  tbe  golden  west  and  the  blue  eea,  to  plonge  across 
*nê  marshy  wastes  hy  Pisa,  and  traverse  tbe  green  vine-coun- 
ttj]  where  the  Ave  Maria  bel  la  were  ringing,  and  pause  in  the 
sdll  tffilit  aucient  towns,  and  eo  reaoh  tbe  bille  above  tbe 
Lflstra, 
It  waa  quite  dark  when  they  reacbed  tbe  hill  of  Signa, 
Bninoj  qnite  sileoe,  looked  up  with  a  longing  glaoee  tu  the 
purple  liues  of  pine,  wbere  bis  vines  were,  and  wliere  Tinello 
and  Pitstore  dwelt  in  tbeir  slied  under  the  great  magnolia- tree. 
Btit  before  be  tnrned  bia  steps  tliitbcr,  be  had  to  teil  of  Gem- 
üia  s  \üm ;  bc  pressed  money  on  her  father,  and  sent  liim  sea- 
wtrd^  on  tbe  vague  cbaace  that  what  they  had  heard  mighÈ 
he  untme  ;  then,  holding  Signa  by  the  band^  be  went  straight 
down  into  the  Lastra. 
It  was  eigbt  of  the  night, 

Bell^  for  the  benediction  officea  were  ringing  from  tnany 
chapel  towers  on  the  bills;  single  aonorous  bells  anaweringono 
another  under  the  evening  abadoWB^  and  calling  aeross  the  hills, 
The  people  were  all  about,  idling  at  their  doora^  or  m  knota 
of  tb  pee  or  four  talk  ing  of  tl  ie  niany  Uttle  matters  that  make 
up  the  bistnry  of  a  eountry  summcr  day,  There  was  hardly 
A  iamp  alight.     The  moon  had  not  riaen, 

BuÈ  tbe  men  atid  women  all  knew  Bmno  aa  he  came  down 
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into  the  midst  of  them  with  the  stately  tread  of  his  bare  swift 
feet. 

A  stillness  feil  upoD  them.  They  thought  he  came  to  take 
his  brother's  life,  most  likely.  They  drew  a  little  into  their 
own  doors,  and  others  came  up  from  passages  and  houseways. 

"  Where  is  Lippo  ?"  he  asked  of  them. 

No  one  answered.  But,  by  an  involuntary  unconscious 
glance  that  all  their  eyes  took,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  see  slink- 
ing  away  on  the  edge  of  the  throng  the  slender,  supple  figaro 
of  his  brother. 

"  Wait  there  1"  cried  Bruno.  "  I  shall  not  harm  you, 
coward." 

Lippo  paused, — ^by  some  such  fascinated  fear  as  makes  the 
bird  stay  to  be  done  to  death  at  the  snake's  will. 

"  People  of  Lastra,  I  have  something  to  say,"  said  Bnino, 
standing  still;  a  tall,  brown,  half-bare  figure  in  the  gloom, 
with  the  boy  beside  him. 

All  the  people  ran  out  to  listen,  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren,  breathless  and  afraid:  what  could  he  be  doing  with 
words,  he  whose  weapon  was  always  straighter  and  swifter 
than  any  speech  can  be  ? 

The  voice  of  Bruno  rang  out  loud  and  clear,  reaching  the 
open  windows  and  the  inner  courts,  and  the  loiterers  at  the 
gateways. 

"  I  have  something  to  say.  I  am  a  rough  man.  It  is  easier 
to  me  to  use  my  haiui,  but  I  want  to  teil  you, — it  is  just  to 
the  child.  You  remember  that  J  was  bad  to  Pippa.  I  was 
cruel.  I  stabbed  her,  even  ;  you  will  remember.  She  was  a 
gay  girl,  but  no  harm.  She  forgave  it  all :  she  said  so.  We 
never  heard  of  her :  you  remember  that.  She  went ;  that  was 
all.  That  night  of  the  flood  we  found  her  dead,  Lippo  and  I, 
quite  dead,  under  the  bank  by  the  sea-road,  just  above  there. 
There  was  a  child  with  her :  this  child.  I  left  her  alone  in  the 
night  out  of  fear,  and  because  of  the  shame  of  it,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  sheep,  and  because  they  might  have  thought  that 
we  had  killed  her :  Lippo  said  so.  At  dawn  I  meant  to  go  and 
teil  the  Misericordia,  and  go  and  bring  her  in  and  get  her  de- 
cent burial  by  holy  church.  I  meant  so  :  that  I  swear.  But 
at  daybreak  the  flood  had  got  her.  Now  you  know.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  say  anything  then :  so  Lippo  said.  It  was  as  if 
one  had  murdered  her.  But  the  good  God  knows  how  it  came 
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I  gï>t  Lipj/O  to  take  the  boy.  I  eaid  that  I  would  paj  ibr  hirn, 
gi^'e  hiilf  I  got  fur  him,^always.  I  have  donc  it.  I  thought 
tbe  hoy  wiis  happy  atid  well  fed.  Sometimes  I  had  words  yfilh 
)m  fur  the  child's  sake.  Bui  on  the  whole  I  thought  that  all 
waa  well.  For  o  in  e  years  Lip  po  haa  had  my  money  and  my 
iDünej^a  worth.  For  nine  years  he  has  lied  tü  me,  and  heaten 
arid  atarved  and  hurt  the  child.  For  nine  years  he  Las  lied  to 
me^  5uid  cheated  me.  You  know  me,  I  would  kill  a  man  ae 
BOon  m  a  black  snake  in  the  corn  ;  but  I  have  prombed  the 
boy,  I  lost  the  boy,  and  found  bini  by  the  sea,  The  saintö 
are  good.  The  child  ra n  away  because  he  feared  that  I  shouid 
<lo  ill  on  bis  bebalf^  and  fall  into  the  power  of  the  law.  For 
bita  I  ^ill  let  Lippo  be,  If  it  wea-e  nol  for  the  «hild,  I  would 
kill  him  aa  one  küla  a  Ècorpion— so  I  You  know  me.  Go,  teU 
tiüi  what  I  say.  Tboügh  we  live  both  for  fit^y  yeors,  let  hia 
fthüdow  never  fall  bet  ween  me  and  the  Hun ;  if  he  be  wiae, 
Thjfi  13  the  truth.  He  lias  lied  to  me  and  cheat43d  me,  I  do 
ïiot  forgive.  Women  and  dog8  may  forgive  ;  not  raen.  Tb  is 
?eTy  day  the  obild  raight  have  perjahed^  body  and  soul.  And 
what  fihould  I  have  said  to  Pippa  before  Öod'a  face  when  the 
deadrme?    Thafc  ia  all." 

He  paused  a  moment,  to  sce  if  any  one  would  anawer  tb  ere 
^^  Ifippo's  voice  or  Lippo 'a  name,  fint  the  darkening  groups, 
balflfjst  in  the  night  shadows,  were  all  itill,  ailenced  by  lünaae-* 
meat  and  by  fear. 

Thca  Bruno  tumed,  and,  wilh  the  boy 's  hand  stül  in  hia, 
^ent  through  the  western  gateway,  and  up  the  road,  beneath 
tlie  treea,  towarda  the  river  and  the  bridge,  homeward. 

When  he  waJ5  quite  lost  to  sight,  the  outburst  of  tonguea 
buized  aloud,  like  swarming  hees  under  the  Btnrs. 

Was  tb  is  the  truth ,  indeed  ?  and  bidden  so  long ! 

Bruiio  went  on  bis  way  over  the  eloudy  waters  to  his  hillg: 
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So  the  truth  was  told  at  last. 

And  the  Lastra,  of  course,  after  taking  the  night  to  oonsidei, 
rejected  it  as  a  fiction. 

When  truth  in  any  guise  oomes  up  from  her  well,  she  haa 
the  fate  of  Ginevra  when  Ginevra  rosé  from  the  tomb :  every 
door  is  closed  and  bolted,  and  friends  look  her  in  the  face  and 
deny  her. 

Lq  the  Lastra,  afier  the  first  surprise  of  Bruno*s  speech  had 
passed  away,  there  remained  very  few  believers  in  hls  story. 

Old  Teresina,  who  had  always  said  that  he  was  the  better 
man  of  the  twain,  and  Luigi  Dini,  who  had  seen  him  at  a 
death-bed  or  two,  and  thought  he  had  a  soft  heart  under  a 
hard  hide,  and  his  friend  Cecco,  the  cooper,  who  made  casks 
and  tubs  under  the  line  near  the  bridge,  with  the  old  workshop 
with  the  barred  window,  and  the  vine  behind  it — these  three, 
and  a  few  women,  who  had  loved  Bruno  in  other  years,  and 
had  sore  hearts  still,  when  they  stopped  working  to  think, — 
these  did  believe ;  but  hardly  anybody  else. 

At  the  time  of  his  speaking,  no  one  had  heard  him  without 
belief. 

There  was  that  strong  emotion,  that  accent  of  truth,  which 
always  cleave  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  hearers,  however  hard 
those  hearts  be  set  in  antipathy  or  opposition. 

But  after  a  while,  feeling  his  way  by  little  and  little,  and 
stealing  softly  into  the  min  ds  of  his  townsfolk,  Lippo  wandering 
about  with  his  sweetest  voice,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  sighed  and 
murmured :  that  he  would  not  speak ;  nay,  let  poor  Bruno  clear 
himself,  if  he  would;  he  did  not  wish  to  say  anything.  II e 
could  clear  himself  Oh,  yes :  as  easily  as  you  could  split  a 
melon  in  halves.  People  knew  him.  He  was  a  poor  man  and 
of  no  account,  but  he  had  tried  always  to  do  good.  He  had 
been  wrong ;  yes,  that  he  feit ;  twice  wrong,  in  giving  the 
shelter  of  his  roof  to  his  brother's  base-bom  one,  and  then, 
again,  in  lettiug  the  infirmity  of  anger  master  him  about  all 
that  good  gold  squandered  on  a  squeaking  toy.    But  in  nothing 
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ekj  50  far  as  he  conld  judge  himself^^ — eearcliinpf  his  hearL 
As  for  poor  Pippa,  Heaven  kiiew  he  had  sought  high  and  law, 
vainlv,  for  years  and  years,  and  never  could  get  tidingg  of  au y 
iateof  Pippa's,  Thcre  had  been  a  dead  womaii  and  a  child 
füuüdj  hut  not  by  him  ;  a  woman  Bmnü  had  driven  to  her 
min;  but  no,  he  woiild  say  nothing.  The  Las  tra  kriew  him 
iüd  Lis  brother  both.  Let  it  judge  whïch  spoke  tl  ie  tnith. 
Otily  thia,  he  Bwore  hy  all  the  liosts  of  saiiitSj  no  scrap  of 
BruDü  s  mnney  or  morse!  of  food  off  B runo's  land  had  he  or 
^Lis  ËVer  touehed  in  these  nine  years.  The  child  he  had  taken 
b  out  of  sheer  pity,  Bmno  tnniing  against  his  duty  to  it.  But 
tifftij  be  would  say  nothing.  He  was  p;lad  and  thankfiil  when 
s&me  Datural  feeling  had  awakened  iü  Bmno  for  the  boy :  who 
l^new  wbat  good  it  might  not  bring  to  Üiat  poor  darkcned 
Soul?  B'  he  wanted  wit  ness  ^  there  was  Adanio^  the  wine- 
KÜer,  who  had  Meen  him  thrown  bnitally  off  the  shafts  of 
Btudo's  barroeeino  and  had  heard  his  hfe  threat^ned  by  him  ; 
bilt  tliera — no,  he  would  say  nothing.  The  neighboi*s  know 
Win.  Ag  for  gratitude,  that  no  man  might  look  for ;  but  it 
was  hard  to  he  maligned  aiter  nine  yeara'  forbearance.  But 
tbe  Baints  had  home  mneh  more  and  never  took  their  ven- 
^reance,  In  his  own  humble^  poor  little  way,  he  would  en- 
deavor  t<)  do  like  them, 

Sü  Lippo,  to  the  Lastra, — sof^ly  and  hy  delicat*  degrees ; 
tad  Èucfi  is  the  foree  of  l}^ng,  a  force  far  beyond  that  of  truth 
at  any  thue^  that  two-thirds  of  the  town  and  more  bclieved  ia 
liini  and  pitied  him.  For  start  a  lie  and  a  truth  togetbeTj  like 
bare  md  hound ;  the  lie  wil  1  run  f  ast  and  emooth,  and  no  man 
wili  cTer  turn  it  aside  \  but  at  the  tnilh  mofit  handö  wül  fltng  a 
stone,  and  m  hinder  it,  if  they  can. 

lippo,  jeopardiaed  in  credit  a  few  days,  recovered  ground, 
sïid,  indeed,  gaincd  in  the  public  eatimation,  with  time ;  so 
^erj'  prettily  did  bc  lie, 

iTre  pariöh  priest  took  bis  part,  and  that  went  far ;  and  the 
Htiunsel  of  the  Miaericordia  did  the  same,  and  that  went 
iiiTtber  stilL 

Lippo  s  a  good  SQul,  who  rarely  missed  early  Mass,  and  oftan 
«une  to  Benedicüim, — who  never  did  anything  on  holy-days, 
e^cept  He  on  hb  face  in  the  fiill  sun,  and  made  his  children  do 
the  BamQ,^who,  if  he  was  offended,  kept  a  tongue  of  o  il  and 
iips  of  migar, — ^and  who  was  almost  certain  to  hare  all  Baldo'i 
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Bavings,  when  that  worthy  should  be  gathered  to  liis  ethers,- 
Lippo,  plausible  and  popular,  and  always  willing  to  loiter  and 
chatter  at  street-corners  and  play  at  donunoes  and  take  ^ 
'drink, — Lippo  had  a  hold  on  pubUc  feeling  that  Bruno  neve"^ 
would  have  gained,  though  he  had  shed  hls  life-blood  for  th^ 
Lastra. 

Most  people  knew,  indeed,  that  Lippo  was  a  liar ;  but  thex: 
he  was  so  excellent  a  man  that  they  respected  him  the  nior<: 
for  that.  « 

So  Lippo  recovered  his  standing,  and  even  heightened  it  ^ 
and  kept  well  out  of  the  way  of  his  brother ;  and. was  brow- 
beaten  by  his  wife  within-doors  for  the  loss  of  all  the  gain  the 
boy  had  been  to  them,  but  went  to  mass  with  her  all  smiles, 
and  on  feast-days  with  his  children  was  a  picture  of  felidty ; 
and  so  no  one  was  the  wiser  for  what  quarrels  raged  under  the 
tiles  of  Baldo's  dweiling  by  the  Loggia.  And  only  old  Teresina 
and  Luigi  Dini  and  Cecco  and  such  like  obstinate  simpletoDB 
believed,  or  admitted  they  believed,  that  Pippa  had  been  found 
dead  on  the  night  of  the  great  flood. 

Why  should  they  have  believed  it?  It  is  dull  work  to 
believe  the  truth. 

Bruno  in  return  bent  his  straight  brows  darkly  on  them, 
and  kept  his  knife  in  his  belt,  and  let  them  shout  evil  of  him 
till  they  were  hoarse  in  market-place  and  wine-shop. 

He  was  hated  by  them  just  as  Lippo  was  believed  in ;  he 
was  unpopular  just  as  Lippo  was  popular. 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,*'  he  said  to  himself     He  was  indifferent. 

"  Other  folks'  breath  never  made  my  soup-pot  boil  yet,"  he 
would  say  to  the  old  priest  of  his  own  hill-side,  who  would 
sometimcs  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  misconstruction  that 
he  let  lie  on  him.  "  They  believe  in  Lippo.  Let  them  believe 
in  Lippo.     Much  good  may  it  do  to  him  and  them." 

But  the  old  Parroco  shock  his  head,  having  a  lik  ing  for  thia 
wild  son  of  the  church,  of  whose  dark,  fierce,  tender,  self-tor- 
menting  soul  he  had  had  true  glimpses  in  the  confessional, 
when  Easter  times  came  round  and  men  disburdened  themselves 
of  their  sins. 

"But  it  will  do  you  harm,"  said  he.  "The  valnut-tree 
laughs  at  ants ;  but  when  the  swarm  is  all  over  its  trunk  and 
in  its  sap,  where  is  the  tree  then  ?" 

But  Bruno  bent  his  delicate  dark  brows,  that  made  him  liko 
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m  lefid  of  Cimabue's  drawïn^,  and  smiled  gnmlj.  If  evnrj 
tnan'fl  hand  were  against  hinij  be  carcïd  nothing ;  he  had  hia 
[  gücid  laad  to  till,  and  the  boy  witb  hini  in  safety, 

If  he  €OiiJd  have  wruog  bb  brother'é  tliroat  he  would  have 
beeo  happieif  iödeed.  As  ïi  was,  haviüg  promised  tbe  bc*y,  he 
passed  Lippo  in  the  La&tra  with  such  a  glance  as  Paul  might 
kve  giyeü  to  Judas ;  and  otberwiae  seemed  no  more  to  rciuem- 
ber  that  he  lived,  than  if  he  had  heen  a  dead  snake  that  be  bad 
flüng  out  in  the  road  fbr  tbe  Bun  to  withcr. 

**  The  same  mother  bore  you/*  tbe  priest  would  urge  BOmö^ 
tómefi,  *^  and  you  bonor  tbe  mme  Qod.'* 

'^  Whüt  haa  tbafc  to  do  witb  it?"  Baid  Bruno.  **  Tbough  he 
were  my  father  j  I  would  do  just  the  same*     He  cbeated  me." 

"  Eut  forgivenees  is  due  to  all." 

"  Not  to  traitors/^  eaid  Bniiio. 

Aïïd  HO  on  e  could  moTe  bira  from  that  faith.  And  Lippo 
would  go  a  long  waj  ronnd  outdde  the  gates  rather  than  nH^et 
that  glwiee  of  his  brother's  in  the  narrow  tborougbfarea  of  tbe 
Liwtra. 

Thöügb  on  tbe  wbole,  good  man,  tbe  ueigbboTS  pitying  him, 
he  was  the  better  for  the  wtuth  of  Bnino,  espeeially  since  he 
^*s  quicker  than  ever  to  answer  the  Misericordia  bell,  and 
drüüd  louder  tban  ever  bis  responses  of  tbe  maBs,  being  wise 
in  hii!  gBoeration* 

V  So  the  child  went  up  to  tbe  hills  with  BrunOj  and  stayed 
Éhere  for  good  and  all,  ^ith  Tincllo  and  Pastore,  and  the  bi^ 
Eiagnolia-iree,  and  tbe  old  gildcd  marriage-eoffer,  and  the  hens 
ttüd  thé  chi ekens,  and  the  terra-co tta  Annunciation,  and  tbe 
diyijïg  hcrbs  and  beana,  and  tlie  big  white  dog  from  tbe  Ma^ 
reiünia,  and  the  palm  blessed  on  Eaater  day, 
He  waB  not  quite  the  aiime. 

He  would  never  be  quite  the  same  agaiUj  Bruno  thought^-^ 
•ad  tbougbt  aright. 
I         The  chüd's  vision  had  widened,  and  hifl  thoughts  had  bmI- 
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dened ;  and  he  knew  now  that  there  was  a  liying  world  outsi^^ 
his  dreams ;  and  he  doubted  now  that  the  skies  would  er^^ 
open  to  let  him  see  the  singing  children  of  God. 

And  he  had  lost  his  own  mystery  and  wonder  for  hini8el£ 
He  was  nothing  strange  that  the  owls  had  found  in  the  sa^ 
night  shadows  and  dropped  down  at  the  gates  of  Signa,  as  fad 
had  always  thought. 

He  was  only  Pippa's  son. 

Poor  Pippa !  She  was  not  dear  to  him.  He  could  not  care 
for  her.  When  he  went  along  the  sea-road  he  had  no  instinct 
of  remembrance  of  the  night  that  he  had  lain  against  her 
breast  and  had  had  his  cries  hushed  upon  its  aching  wanntL 

Just  Pippa's  son,  as  Toto  was  Nita's, — ^that  was  all. 

That  the  angels  had  breathed  upon  him  and  said  to  each 
other,  "  Let  this  litüe  soul  see  light/'  and  then  dropped  him 
sofdy  on  the  waters,  and  so  the  white  wise  birds  had  found 
him  and  home  him  to  the  Lastra,  there  to  grow  up  and  hear 
about  him  the  music  of  the  heaven  he  had  been  sent  &om, — 
that  had  been  intelligible  to  him,  and  had  seemed  quite  natoral 
and  beautiM  and  true. 

But  Pippa's  son,  as  Toto  was  Nita's  I 

That  was  pain  to  him,  and  perplexity.     It  made  all  dark. 

A  child's  feet  are  bruised,  and  stumble  on  the  sharp  stones 
of  a  hard,  physical,  unintelligible  fact. 

He  was  much  happier,  in  truth,  than  he  had  ever  been : 
unbeaten,  unstarved,  unpunished,  with  only  the  free,  fresh, 
open-air  toil  to  do,  and  the  man's  strong  affection  about  him 
for  defense  and  repose,  and  often  allowed  to  wander  as  he 
would,  and  play  as  he  chose,  and  dream  unhindered  as-  he 
liked, — his  life  on  Bruno's  hiU-side  was,  beside  his  ILfe  in  the 
Lastra  with  Lippo,  as  liberty  by  slavery,  as  sunshine  by  rain. 

And  yet  a  certain  glow  and  glory  were  gone  out  of  his  day 
for  him ;  because  of  this  truth  about  himself  which  to  himself 
was  so  much  less  easy  of  understanding  than  the  vaguest  fable 
or  wildest  miracle  would  have  been. 

Pippa's  son ! — no  brighter  born  or  nearer  heaven  than  that 

It  was  his  faith  and  fancy  that  were  bruised  and  drooped 
like  the  two  wings  of  some  little  flying  bird  that  a  stone  strikes. 

The  boy  had  something  girlish  in  him,  as  men  of  genius 
have  ever  something  of  the  woman  ;  and  all  that  was  gentlest 
and  simplest  in  him  suffered  under  the  substitution  of  this 
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iftrsli  sad  history  of  tia  birth  for  all  hia  pretty  fcHjlish  faitlia 
Mid  fancicfl. 

Bilt  in  all  the  manu  er  of  liia  life  lie  was  much  happier* 
In  the  country  of  Yirgil,  life  remains  pastora.!  atilL  The 
ficld-laborer  of'  Northern  countri<3S  may  be  but  a  hapless  hindj 
liedgiüg  and  ditthiiig  dolefullj,  or  at  beat  sening  a  steam-betist 
with  oii  and  fire ;  but  in  the  land  of  the  G^orgica  there  is  the 
poetrj  of  Ê^riculture  still. 

MateriaOy  it  may  be  an  e  vil  and  a  loaa^— political  ^x^nomisls 
wiU  say  so  ï  hut  spiritually  it  is  a  gain.     A  c^rtain  peace  and 
light  He  on  the  people  at  their  toih    The  reaper  with  hls  hook, 
the  plower  with  bis  oxcn,  the  girl  who  gleans  among  tlie  trail- 
ing  rines^  the  chilJ  that  sces  the  flowers  tossing  with  the  com, 
the  mea  that  öing  to  get  a  hlcssing  on  the  grapes, — they  have 
flB  a  certain  gratie  and  dignitj  of  the  old  classic  waya  Ie  tl  with 
them,   They  ttli  the  earth  stül  with  the  eiinplieity  of  old,  look- 
ing straight  to  the  gods  for  reeompense.     Great  A polio  might 
BtiU  come  down  amidst  them  and  play  to  them  in  their  thresh- 
iüg'barns,  and  guide  his  milk-white  heasta  over  their  furrowSj 
aml  there  would  he  nothing  in  the  toil  to  shame  or  burden  him, 
It  will  not  laat.     The  famine  of  a  worfd  too  fidl  will  lay  it 
waste ;  hut  it  13  here  a  little  while  longer  stilL 

To  folio  w  Tin  el  1  o  and  Pastore  as  they  plowed  np  and  dowa 
the  filanting  fields  under  the  vin  os,  dropping  the  grain  into 
eacli  fiirrow  as  it  was  made ;  to  cut  the  cane  and  lueerne  for 
tlte  beasta,  and  <iarry  the  fresh  green  sheaves  that  dropped  dew 
»Bd  fragrance  over  btm  as  he  went ;  to  drive  the  shecp  np  on 
to  the  high  slopes,  where  the  graês  grew  short  and  swect,  and 
themoisea  were  like  vel  vet  under  the  stone  pines,  and  lie  there 
for  hoiuB  watcliing  the  shadows  come  and  go  on  the  mountïdna, 
Mid  tlie  bees  in  the  rosemaryj  and  the  river  shining  fkr  down 
b«bw ;  to  load  the  ass  and  take  him  into  the  town  with  loads 
©f  lom^toes  or  artichokea  or  pumpkina  or  salada,  as  the  season 
ehaaüed  to  be,  and  ride  him  back  among  the  hilla,  dreaming 
that  the  donkey  was  a  war-horae,  and  the  pi  nes  the  scrried 
lines  of  speara^  and  he  a  paladin,  like  Kinaldo^  of  whom  he 
had  tead  in  an  old  copy  of  the  **  Morgant^  Maggi  o  re"  that  lay 
^  the  sacristan^B  chest  in  the  Lastra,  the  aacristan  holding  it 
profaae  but  toothsi}me  veisifying;  to  keep  wüteh  over  the 
gi^pea  oear  vintage- time  in  the  clear  moonlit  nighta,  when  the 
^ïï?g  stare  flashed  by  scores  across  the  luminoua  skiosj  and 
17* 
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nee  the  day-dawn  rise  and  the  sun  monnt  over  the  far  ümbria:^^ 
hills  and  wake  all  the  birds  of  all  the  fields  and  all  the  forests^ 
into  song ;  to  pluck  the  grapes  when  they  were  ripe,  with  th^3 
broDzed  leaves  red  and  golden  in  the  light,  and  load  the  wi^oKZ 
and  dance  on  the  wine-press  till  his  feet  were  purple,  while  aUL 
over  the  hill-sides  and  along  the  fields  by  the  water  far  and 
near  the  same  harvest  went  on,  with  the  echoes  of  the  strifê 
and  the  play  and  the  laughter  and  the  bursts  of  song  making 
all  the  air  musical  from  the  city  to  the  sea ; — this  was  the  labor 
that  he  had  to  do,  with  kindly  words  and  with  easy  pauaes  of 
leisure,  the  passing  of  the  months  only  told  by  the  change  of 
the  seeds  and  the  fruits  and  the  blossoms,  and  by  the  violeto 
and  the  crocuses  in  the  fields  giving  place  to  the  anemones  and 
the  daffodils,  and  they  to  the  snow-flakes  and  the  arums,  and 
they  to  the  scarlet  tulip  and  the  blue  iris,  and  they  to  the  wild 
rosé  and  the  white  broom,  and  they  to  the  traveler's  joy  and 
the  yellow  orchids,  and  so  on  through  all  the  year,  with  as 
many  flowers  as  there  were  hours. 

The  life  on  the  hill-side  was  fuU  of  peace  for  him,  and 
wholesome  labor,  and  innocent  freedom,  and  all  those  ohamia 
of  this  country  of  sight  and  scent  and  sound  which  either  art 
utterly  unknown,  unfelt,  incomprehensible,  or  are  joys  streng 
as  life  and  fair  as  children's  dreams ;  for  men  and  women  are 
always  either  blind  to  the  things  of  earth  and  air,  or  have  • 
passion  for  them  :  there  is  no  middle  way  possible. 

You  shall  know  ^^  the  hope  of  the  hills*'  in  ito  utmost  beauly 
or  know  it  never. 

Signa  did  know  it,  small  creature  though  he  was,  and  wholh 
untaught;  and  the  joy  of  the  hills  was  with  him  day  ana 
night  whilst  he  dwelt  here  so  high  in  air,  with  the  deep 
mountain  stillness  round  him  and  the  sky  seeming  nearer  than 
the  earth. 

Weeks  and  months  would  go  by,  and  he  would  not  leave 
the  hill'Side  for  an  hour,  having  no  other  companions  than  the 
little  wild  hares,  and  the  gentle  plow-oxen,  and  the  blue  jays 
that  tripped  among  the  white  wakerobins,  and  the  sheep  that 
he  would  drive  up  under  the  beautiful  red-fruited  arbutns 
thickets,  while  far  down  below  the  world  looked  only  like  a 
broad  calm  lake  of  sunshine, — like  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 

The  child  was  tranquilized,  though  he  was  saddened,  by  thrt 
perfect  solitude. 
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Xt  ^as  tlie  most  peaceful  time  alsj  tliat  Bnino's  life,  tem- 
peatiaous  thcmgh  moTjotonouE,  had  e^er  kilown. 

Siuoe  he  had  lost  the  boj^  he  had  enme  to  ktiaw  aa  he  liad 
Bever  done  bcfore  the  fuU  force  of  hta  great  love  for  him. 
Sigtia  was  not  to  him  onlj  a  creature  tliat  he  earcd  for  with 
all  the  stren^th  of  his  eaturej  bilt  he  was  like  a  soul  coiumitted 
to  him  straight  imd  fresh  from  the  bands  of  God,  by  care  of 
vhich,  and  by  all  meanB  of  eelf-^levotion  and  Belf-sacrifice,  ha 
waa  to  redeem  bis  öwü  soul  and  to  secure  au  cYcrlasting  life. 

He  did  not  reason  this  out  vitb  himsclf,  because  reasoning 
irsis  not  the  habit  of  hb  mind,  but  it  was  what  he  feit  every 
time  that  he  btnved  hia  bead  beibre  an  altar  or  knelt  befare  a 
crucifiï.  He  praytd,  with  all  hls  heart  in  the  prayers,  tbat 
he  might  do  the  beet  fbr  the  lad  in  all  ways. 

Mijsi  days  Ij  e  went  on  bread  hiniÈelfj  that  he  mi^ht  be  able 
to  gi\'e  meat  twice  a  week  to  the  growing  boy,  He  went  to 
tlie  MïB  in  the  early  day,  and  left  them  as  &ood  as  bis  traffie 
was  doaci  bo  tbat  he  might  not  spcnd  money  ia  roystering 
and  pt  fighting  as  of  old,  He  looked  away  from  womcn, 
aad  BtmTe  not  tn  be  assailed  by  themj  so  as  not  to  waste  bis 
etilataace  on  tbeir  tenipting.  He  lahored  on  his  fields  evea 
earlieraöd  later  than  hc  had  ever  done,  to  niako  them  produce 
more,  aad  po  haire  meana  to  get  little  tri  fles  of  pleasure  or 
bfittet  üüurishments  for  the  boy.  He  grrew  more  mercilees  at 
baleins,  harder  in  bnying  and  tielling;  hc  i^ave  no  man  drink, 
^^^  flung  no  feast-day  irinkets  into  women's  brensts  :  all  the 
Tüscai  keenness  hecame  iateusified  in  bun  i  he  labored  for  the 
boy. 

Folk«  Baid  that,  losing  hïs  opcn-bandedness,  hc  lost  the  one 
iflTinj^  grace  and  virtue  hc  had  bad  in  him  :  he  let  them  say 
it:  if  he  were  pitileas  on  othcrs,  he  was  no  less  so  on  bimself, 
He  combated  the  devil  in  him — whiit  he  called  the  devil— 
bfcaöEe  Le  could  not  let  the  de  vil  loose  to  riot  in  his  bloud, 
SB  lie  liad  used  to  do,  without  lessen  ing  the  little  he  had,  and 
tbit  little  would  be  the  all  of  Pippa's  son, 

Now  that  Sigua  was  tin  der  his  roof  and  al  ways  present 
vjth  him,  his  lovc  for  the  boy  grew  with  each  day.  The  sort 
o*  isoUtion  in  which  bis  ill  repute  and  e^il  tempers  had 
plaee^  him  with  his  eountryside  made  the  eompanionsbip  and 
the  affect  ion  of  thig  little  buman  thing  more  precious  than  it 
voald  ha?e  otberwbe  beea* 
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And  üB  Lippo*s  story  obtalned  footïng  more  aüd  more  in 
tKe  Laiïtra,  and  ihê  taverner's  tale  of  how  he  had  struck 
Lippo  üff  the  cart  under  the  pony^a  hoofs  epread  and  tock 
diirker  colors^  meti  and  women  looked  eolder  than  ever  upoïi 
him,  aad  avoided  him  more  aod  more.  Why  should  they 
not,— «ince  now  he  never  bou^ht  their  absolution  with  a 
driak  and  the  eards  for  the  one  sex^  and  bold  wooin^  and  frea 
mouDy  for  tlie  other  ? 

So  the  years  rolled  quietly  on,  without  incident,  and  with 
no  more  noteworthy  memory  in  them  than  the  excellence  or 
the  pan  city  of  the  vintage,  the  large  or  email  yleld  of  the 
Turkish  wheatj  the  birth  and  the  sale  of  a  ealf,  the  dry 
weather  and  the  wet 

Only  to  Bruno  a  great  aim  had  been  set,  a  great  hope  had 
arisen. 

Before,  he  had  worked  because  he  was  bom  to  work ;  now, 
he  worked  becauae  he  had  a  great  object  to  attain  by  eyeiy 
Btroke  that  he  drove  into  tke  soil,  by  every  heat-drop  that  feil 
from  hb  brow  like  rain. 

There  was  a  litde  piere  of  ground  on  the  hill-side  which 
was  mnch  ncglected, — a  coupïe  of  fields,  a  strip  of  oïives,  and 
a  brcadth  of  wild  land  on  which  tbc  broom  and  myrtle  only 
grew.  It  ran  with  the  land  which  Bnino  farmed^  atid  be  Imd 
oft^n  looked  at  it  longingly. 

It  was  allo  wed  to  go  to  waste  in  a  great  degree  ï  but  Bruno 
knew  the  natural  riehness  of  the  soil^  and  all  that  might  be 
done  with  it ;  and  it  had  the  almost  priceless  advantage  of  a 
water-cour&e,  a  mountain-fed,  rnsh-feathered  brook,  running 
throngh  it*  To  own  a  little  bit  of  the  land  entirely  is  the  pea- 
Bant's  ideal  of  the  highest  good  and  glory  everywhere  in  evcry 
nation.  Nirie  timcs  out  of  ten  the  posaession  ia  ruin  to  them- 
öclves  and  the  land  too.  But  tbis  they  never  will  believe  till 
they  have  tned  it. 

It  was  Brnno's  idcal. 

All  the  other  land  of  the  hill^side  was  the  duke^s,  his  pa* 
drone^s  -  that  he  never  thought  of  posaessing  any  fartlier  than 
the  sort  of  communiam  of  the  Tuscan  huöbandry  already  ao- 
corded  it  to  him.  But  this  little  odd  nook  dways  haunted 
and  tempted  hiin  to  passionate  longing  for  it» 

It  belonged  to  a  earver  and  gïlder  down  in  the  city*  It 
was  said  that  the  man  was  poor  and  incapable,  and  ollen  iu 
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^ifficulty.     Bruno,  wKo  was  not  a  Tery  good  CKrïsdan  in  these 
lattcrs,  uaed  to  wbh  arden  tly  that  tbe  difficulty  migbt  drift 
a«  far  as  bankruptcj^  and  so  the  morael  of  soil  cüine  i&to  the 
martet, 
L        For  he  had  an  idea. 

P  An  idea  that  occüpied  bim  aa  lie  drove  Tinello  and  Pastore 
-under  tlie  vinea,  and  looked  across  at  thoae  ilJ-tilled  fields, 
Tvhere  the  roaetnary  had  it  nearly  all  her  own  way,  except 
^wrhere  the  bear's  berry  and  the  wild  cistua  and  the  big  nullen 
tJaiatles  and  the  pretty  Httle  creepiiij;  fairy-cups  disputed  pos- 
sessioD.  An  idea  that  grew  more  all  uring  to  hira  every  iiight 
as  he  Bmoked  hia  pipe  before  sleeping,  and  watched  the  first 
ripple  of  moonlight  on  the  little  hrook  ntider  the  brush-reed» 
t^lie  gardener'B  ruah,  and  the  water-star.  It  so  grew  with  hira 
-that  OQe  day  he  acted  on  it,  and  put  on  a  clean  hlue  shirt,  and 
tlirew  his  hest  cloak  over  on  e  shoulder  with  the  scarlet  liiiïng 
o£"  it  tumed  back ;  and,  being  thua  in  the  most  ceremonioua 
^Tkd  festal  guieo  that  he  knew  of^  he  went  first  to  bis  o wn  fat- 
tiOTGj  who  was  a  good  old  man  and  hia  true  friend,  and  then 
-tCMjk  his  way  straight  down  into  the  üity. 

A  few  weeks  later  Tinello  aad  Pastore  were  driTen  through 
tlae  rosemary  and  turned  it  npside  down,  and  a  pmning-hook 
slione  among  the  barren  oliveBj  aad  a  sickle  made  havoc  among 
tlïe  broom- reeds  in  the  lïttle  brown  stream,  and  the  garde ner'a 
rtish  was  cut  too  to  tie  the  broom-reeds  up  In  hnndlefl. 

There  was  do  on  e  there  to  see,  exc^pt  a  neigh  boring  peaaant 
OT  two,  who  knew  Bruno  of  old  too  well  to  ask  him  questiona; 
and  the  fattonïj  when  he  rattled  np-hill  in  hia  little  baroc- 
emo,  knew  what  was  doing,  and  stopped  to  look  with  approvïd. 
Bat  when  runiors  of  it  in  time  filtered  down  the  hill-aïde  lo 
the  city  market-placcj— as  runiors  will,  trïckling  through  all 
obstacles  like  water, — and  husybodics  a^ked  the  carver  and 
gilderin  his  dusky  shop  in  the  shadow  of  the  Saints  of  Oraan- 
ïaichele  whcthcr  it  wcrc  true  ihat  he  had  sold  the  land  or  not, 
ttö  tmio  said,  '*  No,'^  and  said  it  angrily, 

'*  How  could  any  man/*  he  aaked,  "  sell  any  place  or  por- 
tiOTi  of  hb  own  in  thïs  now  law-beriddcn  country  without  hia 
«aad  and  aeal  and  all  hia  goods  and  cbattels  and  hia  price  and 
povmj  being  written  up  and  printed  about  for  any  ^ping  fooi 

^icb  was  true :  bo  the  busyhodies  had  to  be  content  with 
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oonjecture ;  and  Bruno,  with  whom  bnsybodies  Dever  meddled 
any  more  than  doge  do  with  a  wasps'-nest,  worked  on  the  little 
nook  of  land  at  his  odd  hours,  till  the  rosemary  dared  show 
her  head  nowhere,  and  the  brook  thought  it  only  lived  to  bear 
brooms  for  the  market. 

This  addition  made  Bruno's  work  more  laborious  than  ever; 
but  then  it  was  of  his  own  choice  if  he  did  so,  and  no  affair  of 
any  one's.  Besides,  no  one  except  its  own  peasants  ever  con- 
cerned  themselves  with  what  went  on  upon  this  big,  bold,  lonelj 
hill,  with  its  lovely  colors  and  fragrant  smells,  that  had  the 
Bunset  blaze  over  it  every  night  in  burning  beauty  in  weather 
serene,  or  dark  with  storm.  It  was  his  fattore's  business  only, 
and  his  fattore  was  content. 

And  the  carver  and  gilder  was  so,  down  in  the  city  by 
Orsanmichele ;  for  every  month  on  a  market-day  he  had  a  little 
roll  of  much-soiled  bank-notes,  and  these  were  so  rare  to  him 
that  they  were  thrice  welcome.  Whatever  else  Bruno's  secret 
might  be,  he  kept  it, — with  a  mountaineer's  silence,  and  % 
Tuscan's  reticence. 

Tinello  and  Pastore  turned  the  first  sod  of  this  bit  of  land 
in  the  August  when  Signa  was  found  and  Gemma  lost;  and 
Bruno  always  took  an  especial  pleasure  in  sending  the  boy  to 
work  on  that  little  brook-fed  piece  of  the  hill  rather  than  oa 
any  other. 

He  himself  never  neglected  his  own  acres ;  but  he  took  a 
yet  greater  pride  in  this  small  slope,  which  he  had  made 
golden  with  corn,  and  those  old  rambling  trees,  which  he 
had  made  bear  as  fine  olives  as  any  on  the  whole  mountain- 
side. 

On  great  feast-  or  fast-days — when  even  Bruno  (who  was 
not  altogether  as  orthodox  as  his  Parroco  said  he  should  be, 
in  being  useless  on  the  hundred  odd  days  out  of  the  year 
that  the  Church  enjoins)  let  his  plow  and  spade  and  ass  and 
ox  be  idle — he  would,  as  oft^n  as  not,  saunter  down  into  this 
nook,  taking  the  boy  with  him,  and  for  hours  would  loiter 
through  the  twisted  olive-boughs,  and  sit  by  the  side  of  the 
pretty,  shallow,  swift  water  running  on  under  the  sun  and 
shade,  with  the  tall  distaff  canes  blowing  above  it,  with  a 
dieamy  pleasure  in  it  all,  that  he  never  took  in  the.  land,  well 
as  he  loved  it  and  cared  for  it,  where  his  father's  fathers  had 
iived  and  died,  ever  since  Otho's  armies  had  swarmed  down 
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througli  the  Tyrol  paapes  and  spread  over  the  Lombard  and 
the  Tuscan  lands. 

"  You  are  so  fond  of  these  three  fields.  Why  is  it  ?"  said 
Sigua,  one  day,  to  him,  when  they  walked  through  the  green 
plumes  of  the  maize  that  grew  under  the  olives. 

"  They  were  barren ;  and  see  what  they  are  now.  I  have 
done  it,"  answered  Bruno. 

And  the  boy  was  satisfied,  and  cut  the  brook-reeds  into 
even  lengths,  sitting  singing,  with  his  feet  in  the  brook  and 
his  &ce  in  the  sun. 

He  thoaght  so  little  about  these  things:  he  was  always 
puEzling  his  brain  over  the  old  manuscript  music  down  in  the 
Bacristy  in  the  Lastra.  Whenever  Bruno  let  him  go  off  the 
liill-^ide  he  ran  thither,  and  sat  with  his  curly  head  bent  over 
the  crabbed  signs  and  spaces,  sitting  solitary  in  the  window 
that  looked  on  the  gravestones,  with  the  ruined  walls  and  the 
gateway  beyond,  all  quiet  in  the  sunshine. 

The  music  which  the  old  Gigi  had  most  cared  for  and 
copied,  and  gathered  together  in  dusky,  yellow  piles  of  pages, 
was  that  which  lies  between  the  periods  of  Marcello  of  Yenice, 
and  Paesiello,  and  which  is  neglected  by  a  careless  and  ingrate 
world,  and  seldom  heard  anywhere  except  in  obscure,  deserted 
towns  of  Italy,  or  in  St.  Peter' s  itself. 

There  was  no  one  to  teil  Signa  anything  about  this  old 
music,  on  which  he  was  nourished. 

The  names  of  the  old  masters  were  without  story  for  him. 
There  was  no  one  to  give  them  story  or  substance ;  to  teil  him 
of  Haydn  serving  Porpora  as  a  slave;  of  Vinci,  chief  of  coun- 
terpoint,  dying  of  love's  vengeance;  of  Paesiello  gathering 
the  beautiful,  savage,  Greek  airs  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  put  intc 
his  operas,  as  wild  flowers  into  a  wreath  of  laurel ;  of  Gima- 
rosa  in  his  dungeon,  like  a  blinded  nightingale,  bringing  into 
his  music  all  the  gay,  rich,  elastic  mirth  of  the  birth-country 
of  Pasquin  and  Polichinello ;  of  Pergolese  marrying  the  sweet 
words  of  Metastasio  to  sweetest  melody ;  of  the  dying  Mozart 
writing  his  own  requiem  ;  of  the  little  scullion,  Lully,  playing 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Guise  the  violin  that  the  cobbler  had 
taught  him  to  use ;  of  Stradella,  by  the  pure  magie  of  his 
voice,  arresting  the  steel  of  his  murderer  on  the  evening  still- 
ness  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano;  of  Pergolese  breaking  his 
heart  under  the  neglect  of  Rome,  whiie  Rome — ^he  onoe  being 
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dead — loved  and  worshiped,  and  moumed  with  bitter  tears, 
and  knew  no  genius  like  his ;  of  Jacopo  Benedetti,  the  stem 
advocate,  leaving  the  world  because  the  thing  he  loved  was 
slain,  and  burying  his  life  in  the  eternal  night  of  a  monk's  cell, 
and  as  he  penned  his  mighty  chants,  and  being  questioned 
wherefore,  answering  weeping,  "I  weep,  because  Love  goes 
about  unloved."  There  was  no  one  to  teil  him  all  these  things 
and  make  the  names  of  his  dead  masters  living  personalities  to 
him.  Indeed,  he  knew  no  more  than  he  knew  the  magnitude 
of  the  planets  and  distance  of  the  stars,  that  these  names 
which  he  found  printed  on  the  torn,  yellow  manuscripts,  a 
century  old  or  more,  were  of  any  note  in  the  world  beyond 
his  own  blue  hills. 

But  he  spelt  the  melodies  out,  and  was  nourished  on  them, 
*-on  this  pure  Italian  music  of  the  Past,  which  bas  embalmed 
it  in  the  souls  of  men  who  foliowed  Eaffaelle,  and  Mino,  and 
Angelico,  and  Donatello ;  and  breathed  in  all  the  mountain- 
begotten  and  sea-bom  greatness  of  "  il  bel  paese  ch*  Appennine 
parte  e  '1  mar  circonda,  e  1  Alpe" — men  who  were  as  moming 
stars  of  glory,  that  rosé  in  the  sunset  of  the  earlier  Arts. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

"  You  never  come  to  the  garden  now,"  said  Palma.  "  ïou 
are  always  in  the  sacristy." 

"  The  music  is  there,  and  Gigi  will  not  let  me  bring  it  away/' 
said  Signa. 

"  But  what  do  you  want  with  that  music  ?"  said  Palma. 
"  You  make  it  so  beautifully  out  of  your  own  head." 

Signa  sighed. 

**  I  learn  more — playing  theirs.  You  like  my  music ;  but 
how  can  I  teil  ? — it  may  be  worth  nothing,  it  may  be  like  the 
sound  of  the  mule's  bells,  perhaps.*' 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  said  Palma. 

She  did  not  know  what  else  to  say.  She  meant  very  mucb 
more  than  that. 
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^3ïo:na  waa  fifteen  noWj  and  she  wai  the  saïne* 
I^alma  was  a  tall,  browD  girij  very  gtron^,  and  somewliat 
Ji^:i::idsüme,  Bhe  bad  ber  diirk  liair  in  great  cöils,  like  rope, 
to-M.nd  her  beadj  and  sbe  had  ao  oHve  skiDj  and  big  brown 
ejr^^s  like  a  dog's.  She  had  a  very  rough,  poor  gown,  far  too 
BhE  orfc  for  her,  and  torn  in  manj  pkces  j  ibe  wore  uo  sIiücb, 
flti  c3  shc  worked  v^erj  hard, 

Sbe  was  only  a  verj  poor^  cotnmon  girl ;  living  on  roöta 
an  d  herbs  ;  doiag  field- work  in  all  weatbers ;  just  knowing  her 
bttz^ïnSj  hut  tliiit  was  all  \  riiing  in  the  datk,  and  toiling  all  daj 
loia^  UDtil  nightfall,  at  one  thbg  or  another.  And  yetj  with 
b11  tbat,  ehe  had  a  certain  poetry  of  look  in  herj— a  kind  of  dis- 
tiLHEt  kinahip  to  those  old  sainte  of  Menina's  on  their  golden 
groiiadsj  tbosc  figures  of  Giotto^s  with  tho  fleur-de-ljs  or  the 
P^Jtbs.     Most  Tuscans  have  tb  is  still, — nr  more  or  less. 

^ith  the  rest  and  food  tb  at  Bnino  allo  wed  to  him,  and  the 
»ti*ong,  hill  air,  whith  k  like  wioe,  Signa,  from  a  littley  tb  in, 
pa.l«  child,  bad  grown  into  a  beautifui  youtb :  he  was  very 
blender,  and  not  so  strong  as  the  young  contadini  ronnd  bim ; 
byit  the  dear,  colorless  brown  of  bis  skin  was  healthful ;  and 
^is  limbs  wcre  agile  and  supple ;  and  bis  face  had  a  great 
lövclinees  in  it,  like  that  of  Guercino's  Sleeping  Endymion. 
^ïi<i  bis  empress  of  tb  e  night  had  eome  down  and  kissed  him, 
"^^  he  dreamcd  only  of  her ;  she  was  invisiblej  yet  fiUed  all 
tl^e  air  of  hcavcn  j  and  men  called  her  MiisiCj^not  knowing 
verj  well  of  what  god  she  comesj  or  whither  ehe  leadö  them, 
or  of  what  unkoown  worlds  Bbe  speaks. 

It  wafl  a  nooD,  and  Palma  had  anatched  a  moment  of  leisure, 
to  ^aw  a  black  cmst,  and  to  sit  under  tb  e  Bonth  wall,  and  to 
^Ic  to  Signaj  who  had  torn  e  for  naelon-soeds  for  Bruno» 

She  loved  him  dearly  ;  hut  he  did  not  care  very  miieli  for 
^^1^.  All  the  love  he  had  in  hini  outfiide  hia  music  he  gave 
^  Bmno- 

Bnino  he  had  grown  to  love  stiongly  since  the  stoiy  by  the 
ï^ :  he  did  Bot  wholly  understand  the  intense  derotion  of 
tae  man  to  himselfy  but  he  understood  it  enongh  to  feel  ita 
ittiïneftaurable  Vidue. 

Wiih  Palina  and  him  it  waa  stiU  the  same  as  it  had  been  on 
utó  aight  of  the  white  currants  and  green  alnionds.   Ile  kissed 
m  careleeaiy,  and  ^he  was  paeeioDately  grateful.     They  had 
mn  playmatesj  and  they  were  often  compamoDB  now. 
18 
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Ouij  he  tliought  so  Httle  aboiit  her,  and  so  mnch  of  th€ 
Ruuignuolo  arïd  the  old  music  'm  tho  ^lismcordia  Churüh. 

And  Pakna  knew  nothing ;  whict  is  alwaya  tirt'jioïne  to  one 
"who  knows  something,  and  wants  t^o  know  a  preat  deal  more, 
m  Signa  did.  The  lot  üf  an  eiigerj  inquiringj  visionaiy  mindf 
cast  back  on  its  own  igriora-ncej  always  makes  it  impatient  of 
itself  and  of  its  ^.^odates. 

Tbe  hoj  feit  like  one  who  can  ace  among  blind  peoplö '»  no 
one  (X)uld  tindcrstand  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about ;  no  one 
had  bobeld  the  lïght  of  the  sky, 

Paltna  indeed  ïoved  to  hear  his  muBiG.  But  that  did  not 
makü  her  aïiy  nearcr  to  hini.    He  did  uot  care  for  huraan  ears* 

He  played  for  himoelfj  for  the  air,  for  the  cloiidB,  for  thö 
trees^  for  the  sheep,  for  the  kids,  for  the  waters,  tbr  the  stooeii 
played  aa  Pan  didj  and  OrphcuSj  and  ApoUo. 

Hia  muaie  came  from  heaven  and  went  back  to  it.  What 
did  it  matter  who  heard  it  on  earth  ? 

A  Uly  would  listen  to  him  as  never  a  man  could  do ;  and 
a  daffodU  would  dance  with  dolight  as  never  woman  could ; — 
OT  he  thonght  ao  at  least,  which  was  the  samc  tking.  And  he 
could  keep  the  E^heep  all  ^round  him  ebanned  and  etillj  high 
above  on  the  hill-sidej  with  the  sad  pinea  sighing. 

What  did  he  want  with  people  to  hear  ?  He  would  play  for 
them  ;  but  he  did  not  care.  If  they  feit  it  wrongly,  or  feit  it 
uot  at  all,  he  would  stop,  and  run  away* 

^f  J£  they  are  deaf  I  wil!  be  dnmbj'*  he  said,  "  The  doga 
and  the  sheep  and  the  birdö  are  never  deaf, — nor  the  hiUa, — 
nor  tho  flowers*  It  ia  only  people  that  are  deaf-  I  enppose 
they  are  always  hearing  their  own  steps  and  voices  and  wheels 
and  windlasHcs  and  the  cries  of  the  children  and  the  hiaa  of 
the  frying-pana.  I  suppose  that  is  why.  Well,  let  them  be 
deaf.     Kusignuolo  and  1  do  not  want  them,** 

80  he  said  to  Pidmii  under  the  snuth  wall,  watching  a  bnt- 
terfiy^  that  fblded  was  like  an  illundnated  shleld  of  bkek  and 
güld|  and  with  its  wings  spread  was  like  a  acarlet  pomegranate 
blossom  flyirig.  Palma  had  askod  him  why  he  bad  run  away 
from  the  bridal  suppcr  of  Grtmi  the  coppersmith's  son,  just 
in  the  midat  of  bis  music, — run  away  homSj  he  and  his  violïn* 

*'  They  were  not  deaf/*  resumed  Palma.  "  But  your  moaio 
was  so  sad ;  and  they  were  merry/' 

"  I  pïayed  what  came  to  me"  said  Signa* 
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**  !But  you  ure  marvy  iometimea." 

'*  Not    'm   a  litüê   room    wkh    oil-wïoks 


buroing, 


and  a 


Btench  of  wine,  and  people  round  me.     People  alwaya  make 
me  sad/' 

•      "  Whytbat?" 
**  ^Büauae — I  do  not  know : — when  a  numbeT  of  faoes  are 
roiind  me  I  socm  stupid  ;  it  is  as  if  I  wpre  in  a  cage  j  I  feel 

Iaa   if  God  went  away,  flirtlior,  farther,  farther  f* 
"  But  God  mude  Dieii  and  woracn.^* 
'*  ITes.     Bilt  I  wonder  if  the  trapped  birds^  and  the  bcaten 
dogs,  and  the  smarting  mulefij  and  the  bleeding  sheep  think  m" 
^^Oh^SignaT' 
"  I  thiiik  they  muat  donbt  ït,*'  aaid  Signa. 
"  But  the  bca;its  are  not  Christians,  the  priests  say  so,"  said 
Palma,  who  was  a  very  tnie  beJ  lever. 
"  I  know.     But  I  thiöJt  they  are.     For  th^  foi^ve.     Wa 
liever  do.'* 
^^  Some  of  iia  do/^ 

"  Not  as  the  beasta  do.   Agnoto*9  house-lamb,  the  other  day, 
ücked  his  hand  as  he  cut  its  throat.     He  told  me  so." 
^*  That  waa  because  it  loved  him/'  said  Palma. 
'*  Atid  how  ciin  it  love  if  it  have  not  a  soul  ?'*  said  Signa, 
PaJma  munched  her  ernst.     Thia  aort  of  meditation,  whieh 
Bigua  waa  very  prone  to  wander  ius  utterly  confused  her. 

Ï3he  otmld  talk  at  nced,  aa  others  could,  of  the  youtig  oaulï- 
^owers,  and  the  spring  lettuces,  and  the  chances  of  the  ripen- 
"ig  com,  and  the  look  of  the  buddïng  grapea,  and  the  proniise 
öf  the  weather,  and  the  likehhood  of  drought,  and  the  Par- 
ïöco^a  last  sermoQj  and  the  gosaips*  last  hiatory  of  the  neigh- 
^ors,  and  the  varyiog  prices  of  fine  and  of  coarse  plaitlng ; 
tut  anvthing  ebe — Palma  was  more  at  ease  with  the  heavy 
polti  pulling  against  her,  and  the  heavy  bucket  coming  up 
sülleDij  from  tbe  waterdiole. 

Sb  e  f&ltj  when  he  spoke  in  thia  way,  mneh  a^  Bruno  dld, — 
öply  hï  roore  iiitenaeljj^aa  if  Signa  went  away  irom  her— 
^bt  away  info  the  sky  aomewberc — as  the  awallows  went 
"fften  they  spread  tbeir  wings  to  the  eastj  or  the  blue  wood- 
•Dïóke  when  it  vankhed. 

**  ï^üu  love  yonr  mussic  better  than  you  do  BrunOj  or  me,  or 
J^ythingj  Signa,"  she  said,  with  a  little  Borrow  Üiat  was  very 
hmnhle,  aii4  Qöt  in  the  least  reproaohful. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Signa,  with  the  unconscious  cnidty  of  one  in 
whom  Art  is  bom  predominant.  "  Do  you  know,  PaJma,"  he 
said,  suddenly,  afler  a  pause, — "  do  you  know — ^I  think  I  could 
make  something  beautiful,  sometbing  men  would  be  glad  of, 
if  only  I  could  be  where  they  would  care  for  it  ?'* 

"  We  do  care,"  said  the  girl,  gentiy. 

"  Oh,  in  a  way.  That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  little  impatience  which  daily  grew  on  him  more,  for  the 
associates  of  his  life.  "  You  all  care ;  you  all  sing ;  it  is  as 
the  finches  do  in  the  fields,  without  knowing  at  all  what  it  is 
that  you  do.  You  are  all  like  birds.  You  pipe — ^pipe — pipe, 
as  you  eat,  as  you  work,  as  you  play.  But  what  music  do  we 
ever  have  in  the  churches  ?  Who  among  you  really  likes  all 
that  music  when  I  play  it  off  the  old  scores  that  Gigi  says  were 
written  by  such  great  men,  any  better  than  you  like  the  tinkling 
of  the  mandolins  when  you  dance  in  the  threshing-barns? 
I  am  sure  you  all  like  the  mandolins  best.  I  know  nothing 
here.  I  do  not  even  know  whether  what  I  do  is  worth  much 
or  nothing.  I  think  if  I  could  hear  great  music  once — ^if  I 
could  go  to  Florence " 

"  To  Florence  ?"  echoed  Pahna. 

It  was  to  her  as  if  it  were  a  thousand  leagues  off.  She 
could  see  the  gold  cross,  and  the  red  roofs,  and  the*  white 
towers  gleam  far  away  in  the  plain  against  the  mountains 
whence  the  dawn  came,  and  she  had  a  confiised  idea  that 
the  sun  rosé  somehow  out  of  the  shining  dome ;  but  it  was 
to  her  like  some  foreign  land :  girls  live  and  old  women  die 
within  five  miles  of  the  cities,  and  never  travel  to  see  them 
once ;  to  the  peasant  his  purse,  his  hamlet,  is  the  world.  A 
world  wide  enough,  that  serves  to  hold  him  from  his  swaddling- 
bands  to  his  grave-clothes. 

"  To  Florence,"  said  Signa.  "  There  must  be  great  musio 
thcire.  But  Bruno  will  never  let  me  go.  If  there  be  vege- 
tables  to  take  to  the  city,  he  takes  them  himself.  He  says 
that  cities  are  to  boys  as  nets  to  birds." 

"  But  why  ?"  began  Palma,  having  eaten  her  crust,  and  with 
her  hands  braiding  the  straws  one  in  another. 

But  Signa  pursued  his  own  thoughts  aloud : 

"  There  is  a  score  of  a  man  called  Bach  in  the  church.  It 
is  a  part  of  what  they  call  an  oratorio ;  a  kind  of  sacred  play, 
I  suppose,  that  must  be.     It  is  marked  to  be  sung  by  a  hun* 
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Now,  to  liear  that — a  hnndred  yoicoa  I     I  would 


givemylife;' 

*  *  Woald  it  be  better  than  to  liear  some  one  singing  over  the 
field3?"saidPaIma. 
I      Sisrna  sighed. 

**  You  do  not  underst^ind,  The  smgiDg  over  the  fie3da,yeSj 
tli^it  'm  bcautifuJ  too,  But  it  ia  anotlier  tliing.  Some  one  haa 
stti-il)i>led  in  old  jellow  ink  oa  same  of  the  scores.  In  one  place 
ih&y  wrote,  ^  Thijs  mtatirerej  fiuog  in  the  Sistitie  thia  Day  of 
A^hea,  1722  ;  fi%-five  voicea,  very  fine.'  Dear !  To  hcar 
that  I — it  mufit  be  to  the  singing  in  Üie  fields  like  the  lightaing 
oa  the  huls  to  a  glow-wonnJ' 

**The  Ughtaing  kills/'  soid  Pttlraa,  raeaniDg  aimply  wKa* 
eke  Siiïdj  and  not  koowing  that  ihe  pointed  a  moral  in  meta- 
ïhor. 
I       *^  I  must  go  back  with  the  seeda^  Pahna/'  said  the  boy, 
1    rising  from  under  the  old  south  walL 

He  waa  not  vexed  with  her^  only  no  one  understood, — no 
oaej  aa  he  said  to  the  Busignuolo^  when  he  went  home  with 
the  bagket  alung  at  his  back,  playing  the  violin  as  be  went 
üTer  the  hills,  as  bis  habit  was,  while  the  little  children  ran 
down  through  the  vinns  to  listen,  and  the  sheep  sfcood-OD  the 
\ed|jÊ8  of  the  rocks  to  hear,  and  the  hollowed  crevices  gave  the 
öOïüd  back  in  faint^  sweet,  faithful  echo. 

Pdma^  plaitiog  aa  she  walked,  went  to  her  fatber^i  cottage, 
and  laid  her  straw  aside,  and  twieted  her  short  skirt  as  high  m 
her  kneeSj  and  went  down  into  the  cabbage-bed  and  worked ; 
^  laboT  that  made  her  back  band  like  an  osier,  and  her 
tmwn  skin  wet  with  beat,  and  her  feet  cold  and  black  with 
the  clinging  aoil. 

Heli\red  in  the  air,  like  a  white- wingcd  fringinUo;  and  sht 
^  the  dods,  hke  a  poor  blind  mole. 

^^W^e  are  nothmg  to  him^  any  one  of  us,"  she  thongbt,  and 
»  dew  that  was  not  a  rain-drop  feil  for  a  moment  on  the  crisp 
greeo  cabbage-leaves- 

But  she  bocd  and  weeded  and  picked  off  the  slugs,  aad 
Wölded  hergel  f  for  crying,  and  labored  eeaselessly  all  the  after- 
mn  over  the  heavy  earth ;  and  then  put  a  pile  of  the  cab- 
oagea  into  a  great  creelj  and  earried  it  on  her  back  into  the 
i^tia,  and  sold  it  for  a  few  coppers ;  and  then  went  homo 
■gaitt  to  make  her  brothers'  shirtSj  and  draw  the  water  that 
o  18* 
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fiUed  the  troughs  of  bark  that  ran  across  the  plot  of  ground, 
and  clean  her  poor  little  hovel  as  well  as  she  could,  with  fiye 
boys,  and  a  pig,  and  hens  and  chickens,  always  sprawling  on 
the  floor ;  and  when  the  sun  set,  washed  the  mud  off  her 
limbs,  and  climbed  the  rickety  ladder  into  the  hole  in  the  roof, 
whcre  her  straw  mattress  was,  with  two  bits  of  wood  nailed  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  above  it. 

Palma  worked  very  hard.  In  winter,  when  the  bitter  monn- 
tain-wind  was  driving  everything  before  it  in  a  hurricane  whoBo 
breath  was  ice,  she  had  to  be  up  and  ont  in  the  firosty  dark 
before  day,  no  less  than  in  the  sofb  dusk  of  the  summer  dawns. 
She  had  all  the  boys  to  attend  to  and  stitch  for ;  her  father's 
clothes  to  make ;  the  cottage  to  keep  clean  as  best  she  might: 
she  had  to  dig  and  hoe,  and  plant  the  slip  of  ground  on  which 
their  food  grew :  she  had  to  help  her  father  often  in  the  great 
gardens :  she  had  to  stand  on  the  square  stone  well,  and  draw 
the  water  up  by  the  cord  and  beam,  which  is  a  hard  task  even 
for  a  man  to  do  long  together :  and,  finally,  in  all  weathers,  she 
had  to  trudge  wherever  she  was  wanted,  for  the  good-natured 
Sandro  was  as  lazy  as  he  was  cheery,  and  put  labor  on  what 
shoulders  he  could,  so  only  they  were  not  his  own. 

If  ever  she  had  a  minute's  leisure,  she  spent  it  in  plaiting, 
and  so  got  a  few  yards  done  a  week,  and  a  few  coppers  to  add 
to  the  household  store ;  for  they  were  very  poor,  with  that 
absolute  poverty  which  is  often  glad  to  make  soup  of  nettles 
and  weeds ;  frequent  enough  here,  and  bome  with  a  smiling 
patience  which  it  might  do  grumbling  Northern  folk,  whose 
religiën  is  discontent,  some  good  to  witness  if  they  could. 

That  was  Palma's  life  always;  day  afber  day;  with  no 
variety,  except  that  sometimes  it  was  cabbages,  and  sometimes 
lettuces,  and  sometimes  potatoes,  and  sometimes  tomatoes ;  and 
that  when  the  sun  did  not  grill  her  like  a  fire,  the  north  wind 
nipped  her  like  a  vice ;  and  when  the  earth  was  not  baked  like 
a  heated  brick,  it  was  a  sodden  mass  that  she  sunk  into  like  a 
bog.     That  was  always  her  life. 

New  and  then  she  went  to  a  festival  of  the  saints,  and  put 
a  flower  in  her  rough  black  braids  as  her  sole  means  of  holy- 
day  garb ;  and  twice  a  year,  at  Ceppo  and  at  Pasqua,  tasted  a 
bit  of  meat.  But  that  was  all :  otherwise  her  round  of  hours 
never  changed,  no  more  than  the  ass's  in  the  brick-kiln  mill. 

Nevertheless  she  put  up  her  cross  above  her  bed,  and  never 
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^ï<3  berself  down  without  thankiDg  the  Heayenly  Motber  for 
^^   ihe  blei^iiigs  she  eiijojcd. 

The  State  should  never  €[uarrel  with  tlie  Churchcs.  They 
a-loue  ean  bind  a  band  OU  the  ejres  of  the  poor,  and,  like  the 
^y  iug  wakhman,  eiy  above  the  strife  and  storm  of  the  sad  eartb, 
"  -Ail's  well !  AU's  wel]  r 

IPaJüia  uever  thought  for  a  mïniite  that  her  lot  was  a  hard 
o*=*ê.  Her  on  e  great  grief  bad  been  lusiug  GemmiL  Undcr  all 
els€  she  was  happy  euough  :  a  brave  and  cheeïful  and  kindly 
gii-l  and  with  iio  e  vil  habit  or  coarse  thought  in  her ;  and  pure 
as  Una,  though  she  had  to  stand  on  the  well-edgo  with  bare 
ö-i"'i3ns  and  Icgs  gleaming  like  bronze  in  the  sun,  and  the  wind 
t>lc»wiüg  her  poor  thin  skirt  like  a  leaf. 

ileanwhile  the  boy  went  up  the  hill-side,  thinking  not  at  all 
a.l>out  her. 

He  was  thinking  of  an  epitaph  he  had  seen  ïd  an  old  book 
tl^  e  day  bef  ore, — an  epitaph  from  a  tomb  under  an  altar  of  St 
Sianan  and  St.  Jude  in  Rome : 


I 


'JoHANNEa  PETRtra  Aloysius 

Palesteina, 

Musici  Princeps." 


ÏÏe  wae  thinking  how  beau  ti  f  ui  a  thing  it  would  be  to  die, 
i^f  one  were  only  eure  of  having  ^^  Musicï©  Princeps"  w ritten 
^l>ove  one'a  rest  under  the  golden  glory  of  St.  Peter'a  dome. 

Be  waa  no  longer  content,  like  the  boy  Haydn,  over  a  worm- 
^^ten  ckveeinf^ — content  with  the  pleasure  of  sound  and  of 
fancy,  and  pitybg  kings  becanse  they  were  not  as  hc.  He 
^as  Qo  longcr  content  tbus. 

The  desire  of  etenial  fimie — the  desiro  of  the  moth  for  thft 
Btar— had  enbcred  into  him. 

Meanwhile^  though  he  cried  hia  heart  out  for  her,  Gemma 
Uever  retnrned. 

Sttüdro  came  baek  withont  her,  and  cried  a  little  for  a  week, 
W  was  not  disconsolate,  and  on  the  whoie  found  bis  nutshell 
■  of  a  kouse  more  tranquil  without  the  little,  öulky^  self-willed 
^ft  heauty.  But  Paltna  monrned  her  long ;  and  her  playfellows 
^H      Übwise. 

^H  "1  waa  Bü  wieked  to  let  her  go  with  me  I"  said  Signa,  oftan, 
^H  b  bitter  seif-reproaoh.  But  the  good-natured  Sandro  did  not 
^H      ri^prüacli  him. 
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"  My  dear,"  hè  said,  "  when  a  female  tWng,  however  small, 
chooses  to  go  astray,  there  is  not  the  male  thing,  however  big, 
that  should  ever  hinder  her.'* 

Sandro  never  looked  beyond  his  pots  of  pinks  and  beds  of 
roses ;  but  he  knew  so  much  human  trath  as  that. 

What  Gemma  had  gone  to,  who  could  teil  ? — ^wandering 
with  little  Savoyards  and  Eoman  image-sellers,  or  dancing  with 
dogs  and  monkeys,  in  rainy  streets  of  Northern  towns,  or  under 
the  striped  canvas  of  merry-andrews'  booths ;  that  was  what 
most  of  the  children  did  who  were  tempted  and  taken  over 
sea. 

"  Anyhow,  wherever  she  is  gone  she  is  happy  if  she  has 
got  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  her  hair,  and  a  sugar-plum  upon  her 
tongae,  and  she  will  get  them  for  herself,  I  will  warrant,  any- 
where,"  said  Bruno,  who  could  not  have  honestly  said  that  he 
was  sorry  she  was  lost. 

But  Signa,  when  hc  said  those  things,  cried  so  that  he  ceased 
to  say  them ;  and  gradually  the  name  of  the  sunny-headed 
little  thing  dropped  out  of  memory  except  with  Signa  and 
Palma,  who  would  talk  of  her  often  in  their  leisure  minutes, 
sitting  under  the  wall  by  the  fountain,  watching  the  old  speckled 
toads  come  and  go,  and  the  chaffinches  preen  their  white  wings, 
and  the  cistus  buds  unfold  from  the  little  green  knots,  and  the 
snakes'  bread  turn  'ruby  red  till  it  looked  like  a  monarch's 
sceptre  dipped  in  the  bloodshed  of  war. 

Wh  enever  at  night  the  storm  howled,  or  the  snow  drifted 
over  the  face  of  the  hills  in  winter,  Signa  would  tremble  in  his 
bed,  thinking  of  his  poor  lost  playmate,  as  she  might  be  at 
that  very  hour  homeless  and  friendless  on  the  cruel  stones  of 
some  foreign  town.  His  imagination  tormented  him  with 
vision  and  terror  of  all  the  possible  sufferings  which  might  be 
falling  to  her  lot. 

"  It  was  my  fault,— it  was  my  fault,"  he  said  incessanll/  to 
himself  and  every  one,  and  for  a  long  time  utterly  refused  to 
be  comforted.  When  the  great  day  of  his  first  communion 
arrived,  and  he  went,  one  of  a  long  string  of  white-clad  chil- 
dren, with  his  breviary  in  his  clasped  hands,  and  little  brown 
shabby  Palma  behind  him  with  the  other  girls,  Signa  feit  the 
hot  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  thinking  of  the  absent,  golden- 
headed,  innocent-eyed  thing,  who  would  have  looked  so  pretty 
with  the  wreath  of  white  wild  hyacinths  upon  her  head. 
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^*  The  böj  19  a  Tery  kmb  of  God:  liow  be  weeps  with  joy 
afc  ei}Uiring  tlie  f  o  ld  V'  thought  the  good  oM  Parroco  from  tke 
tillfiïf  lüoking  at  Mm. 

~B\xi  Slgna  Wïis  tiiiükiag  of  Gemma. 

'*  Dear  love,  do  not  fret  for  her/'  aaid  Teresina,  that  Tcry 
diiy ,  afler  the  aervke  of  the  churcli,  iü  her  own  little  room 
o'vrex  the  Livomese  ga  te ;  *'  neyer  fret  for  her,  She  ia  ooe  that 
■ffill  light  on  her  feet  and  turn  atones  to  almoadsj  alwaya;  truht 
her  for  that." 

13ut  Sigüa  did  fret ;  thoiigh  he  knew  that  they  were  rïght 
He  had  uo  thought  to  be  unkiod  to  ttose  he  lived  with  ;  but 
he  became  so  bDOceotly  and  unwittingly. 

All  his  mind  aed  heart  w«re  with  those  crabhed  manu- 

BCripte  ia  the  sacristyj  and  with  the  innumö^ble  harraoniea 

and  combinatiüDs  thronging  through  liia  braiti.     He  wanted  to 

kurn;  he  wanted  to  understand  ;  he  wantiid  to    know  how 

oÜ\ers  had  been  able  to  leave  to  tlie  world,  after  their  death, 

tboae  imperkhahle  legaciea  of  thought  aiid  sound.     He  could 

m\j  dream  uselessljj  puzzle  himself  uiicertainly,  wonder  hope- 

lesëlj :  he  thought  he  had  power  in  him  to  do  aomething  great, 

hut  how^  could  lie  be  sure  ? 

Heanwhile  he  wm  only  a  little  peasaut,  riding  out  with  the 
^imd^  of  wine,  pruniog  the  olives,  shelliug  the  maize^  driving 
t^e  cow  lip  to  her  pasture  under  the  pi  nes.  And  Brunn  said 
ï^WüySj  "  wben  you  come  af  Ier  me/' — ^^  when  you  are  a  man 
gTïiwii  and  aell  com  in  the  town  market  youraelf/'^ — -'^  when 
JOU  ire  old  cnough  to  go  in  on  a  Friday  and  barterj" — ^and  ten 
tJicmsaDd  other  phrases  like  theae,  all  pointing  to  one  future 
^^  hk,  aa  the  needle  pointe  to  the  pole. 
The  boy  was  heavy-hearted  aa  he  went  up  the  hill-path, 
^ametimes  he  was  ungratefiil  cnough  to  wieh  that  Bruno 
^ad  never  folio  wed  and  found  him  on  the  sea-shore  ,  that  he 
tad  wandered  away  with  Gremma  into  the  dim  tangle  of  au 
UökaowB  fale.  All  hia  aöeetiona  clave  to  the  beautiful  moua- 
Uln-world  on  which  he  lived ;  but  all  his  unsatiafied  instinctfl 
Duteed  like  young  birds  with  longing  for  far  fligliL 

Sometimea  he  wondered  if  there  wero  any  great  man  whom 

te  could  ask, — and  was  vexed  that  he  had  lost  the  little  bit 

*^  paper  by  the  water-aide  the  night  he  had  run  from  thö 

h*^.    It  might  have  been  of  uae — who  eould  teil  ? 

*'  Are  you  tired  ?^'  said  Bruno,  that  evcning.   "  You  should 
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not  tire.     At  yonr  age  I  could  walk  from  liere  to  Prato  and 
back,  and  never  a  bead  on  mj  forehead  nor  a  mnscle  weary." 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  said  Signa.     "  I  was  thinking.'* 

"  You  are  always  thinking.     What  good  does  it  do  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking : — ever  so  naany  hundred  yeara  ago,  down 
in  the  city,  I  have  read  that  three  men,  a  Corsi,  a  Bardi,  and 
a  Strozzi,  found  poet  and  composer,  musician  and  singers,  all 
of  themselves,  and  gave  the  city  an  opera  in  Palace  Gorsi ; 
the  second  it  ever  heard.  Are  there  any  nobles  like  that 
now?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  And  how  can  you  teil  what  an  opera 
is?" 

'*  I  can  fancy  it.     Gigi  has  told  me." 

"  An  opera  is  a  pretty  thing.  I  do  not  deny  it,"  said  Bnino, 
too  true  a  son  of  the  Boil  to  be  deaf  to  the  charms  of  the  stage. 
"  When  I  was  a  youngster, — indeed,  always  before — ^before  I 
had  more  to  do  with  my  money, — I  was  forever  going  down  to 
get  a  standing-place  in  the  summer  theatre :  the  women  ronnd 
you,  and  the  fine  music,  and  the  big  moon  overhead— -oh,  yes, 
I  used  to  care  for  it  very  much;  hut,  after  all,  they  are 
follies.'* 

"  Would  you  let  me  go — and  hear  one  ?" 

Signa's  eyes  lit ;  all  the  paleness  and  fatigue  went  out  of  bis 
face ;  he  looked  up  at  Bruno  as  a  spaniel  at  his  master. 

"  What  for  ?"  said  Bruno,  sharply.  "  If  you  want  merry- 
making,  they  dance  every  night  down  at  Fiastra,  the  girls  and 
the  boys." 

Signa's  face  feil ;  he  went  without  a  word  into  his  own  little 
bedchamber. 

To  jump  about  in  the  droll  Tuscan  rigadoon,  and  to  whirl 
round  plump  Netta  or  black  Tina, — that  was  not  what  he 
wanted.     But  how  should  Bruno  understand  ? 

He  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  bell  from  the  roof  of  the 
Fiastra  farm,  calling  the  dancers  along  the  hill-side,  but  he  shut 
his  door  and  sat  down  on  his  bed  and  took  out  his  violin. 

After  all,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  understand 
him. 

His  small  square  casement  was  open  ;  clematis  flowers  hung 
about  it ;  the  vast  plain  was  a  vague  silvery  sea,  ftdl  of  all  the 
beautiful  mysteries  of  night. 

He  played  awhiie,  then  let  the  Eusignuolo  fall  upon  hia 
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knee  and  the  bow  drop.    What  use  was  it  ?    Who  would  ever 
bear  it? 

The  fatal  desire  of  fame,  which  is  to  art  the  corroding  ele-^ 
ment,  as  the  desire  of  the  senses  is  to  love, — ^hearing  with  ii 
the  seeds  of  satiety  and  mortality, — ^had  entered  into  him, 
without  his  knowing  what  it  was  that  ailed  him. 

When  he  had  been  a  little  child,  he  had  been  quite  happy 
if  only  the  sheep  had  heard  his  music  and  only  the  wandering 
water-course  answered  it.  But  now  it  was  otherwise.  He 
wanted  human  ears  to  hear ;  he  wanted  all  the  millions  of  the 
earth  to  sing  in  choros  with  him. 

And  no  one  of  them  ever  would. 

The  power  in  him  frightened  him  with  its  intensity  and  its 
longing :  his  genius  called  on  him  as  the  Jehovah  of  Israël 
callcd  on  the  lad  David ;  and,  at  the  summons  of  the  solemn 
unseen  majesty,  all  the  childhood  and  the  weakness  in  him 
trembled. 

He  sat  quite  quiet,  with  the  violin  upon  his  knee,  and  his 
eyes  staring  out  at  the  starry  skies. 

The  heavens  were  brilliant  with  constellations :  red  Antares 
flamed  in  the  south ;  the  Centaur  lifled  his  head ;  and  radiant 
Spica  smiled  upon  the  harvest.  The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
all  the  sky  was  light,  but  it  did  not  obscure  ^^  the  length  of 
Ophiuchus  large,"  nor  the  many  stars  held  in  the  Herdsman*s 
hand,  nor  the  brüliancy  of  Altair  and  Vega. 

Bruno,  working  out-of-doors  under  the  house-wall,  heaving 
up  the  buckets  from  the  tank,  and  watering  his  salad-plants  in 
the  evening  coolness,  notieed  the  silence.  He  was  used  to 
hear  the  sweet  sad  chords  of  the  Eusignuolo  all  the  evenings 
through,  outstripping  the  living  nightingales*  song. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  beginning  not  to  care  for  it,"  he  thought, 
and  was  glad,  because  he  was  always  jealous  of  that  thing,  for 
whose  sake  the  boy  was  so  oflen  deaf  and  blind  to  everything 
around  him. 

"  When  he  knows  what  I  have  done,"  thought  he,  letting 
the  bucket  down  into  the  splashing  water,  that  glittered  like  a 
jewel  in  the  starlight, — "  when  he  knows  all  I  have  done,  and 
sees  his  future  so  safe,  and  feels  the  manhood  in  him,  and 
knows  he  will  be  his  own  master,  then  all  these  fancies  will  go 
by  fast  enough.  Strong  he  never  will  be  perhaps,  and  he  will 
always  have  thoughts  that  no  one  can  gct  at.     But  ho  will  be 
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80  happy  and  so  proud,  and  hls  music  will  just  be  a  toy  for 
him, — nothing  more :  just  a  toy,  as  Cecco^s  chitarra  is  when 
he  takes  it  up  out  of  work-hours.  He  will  put  away  childish 
things, — when  he  knows  the  saints  have  been  merciful  to  me." 

And  he  stopped  to  cross  himself,  before  he  took  up  the  rope 
and  drew  up  the  pail  and  flung  the  water  over  the  rows  of 
tliirsty  green  plants. 

The  saints  had  been  merciful  to  him. 

All  things  had  thriven  with  him  since  the  daj  he  had  told 
the  truth  in  the  Lastra.  The  seasons  had  been  fair  and  pros- 
perous,  the  harvests  large,  the  vintages  propitious.  There  had 
not  been  one  bad  year,  from  the  time  he  had  taken  the  boy 
home  in  the  face  of  his  neighbors.  Everything  had  gone  weU 
with  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  grain  he  had  put  into 
the  earth  had  multiplied  a  million-fold ;  tiiat  every  green  thing 
he  had  thrust  into  the  mould  had  brought  forth  and  multiplied 
beyond  all  common  increase. 

He  had  labored  hard,  doing  the  work  of  three  men  ;  sparing 
himself  no  moment  for  leisure  or  recreation ;  crushing  out  of 
himself  all  national  inbom  habits  of  rest  or  of  passion ;  deny- 
ing  himself  aJl  indulgences  of  the  body ;  toiling  without  ces- 
sation  when  the  hot  earth  was  buming  under  the  months  of 
the  lion  and  scorpion  as  when  the  snows  drifted  thick  in  the 
ravines  of  the  Apennines.  And  now  his  reward  was  almost 
at  hand. 

He  almost  touched  the  crown  of  all  his  labor. 

He  thanked  the  saints  and  crossed  himself,  then  flung  the 
last  shower  of  water  over  his  plants,  and  went  in-doors  to  his 
bed  with  a  heart  at  ease. 

"  He  is  tired  of  his  toy ;  he  is  not  playing,"  he  thought,  as 
he  closed  the  household  bars  and  beams  against  the  sultry 
lustre  of 'the  night,  and  set  his  old  gun  loaded  against  his  side, 
and  threw  his  strong  limbs  on  his  mattress  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness  and  a  smile  of  content. 

After  all,  he  had  done  well  by  Pippa's  child :  in  a  very  little 
while  he  would  have  bought  the  boy 's  safe  future,  and  housed 
it  from  all  risks,  so  far  as  it  is  ever  possible  for  any  man  to 
purchase  the  good  will  of  fate. 

"  The  saints  were  very  merciful,"  thought  Bruno,  and,  so 
thinking,  feil  into  sleep  with  the  stillness  and  the  fragrance  of' 
the  summer  night  all  about  him  in  the  quiet  house. 
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CHAPTER    XXL 

FoUR  months  later,  on  a  Sunday  moming,  Bruno  and  he 
walked  to  their  own  parish  church  over  the  plowed  land  for 
e^ly  mass. 

The  bells  were  ringing  all  over  the  plains  below.  Their 
distant  melodies  crossing  one  another  came  upward  on  the 
cool,  keen  air. 

The  church  was  exceeding  old,  with  an  upright  tower,  very 
lofty  and  ruddy-colored,  and  with  an  open  belfry  that  showed 
the  iron  dapper  swaying  to  and  fro,  and  the  ropes  jerking  up 
and  down,  as  the  sound  of  the  tolling  echoed  along  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

The  brown  fields  and  the  golden  foliage  sloped  above  and 
below  and  around  it.  A  beautiful  ilex  oak  rosé  in  a  pyramid 
of  bronzed  foliage  against  its  roof.  The  few  scattered  peas- 
an^s  who  were  its  parishioners  went  one  by  one  into  the  quiet- 
ness  and  darkness  and  stillness.  The  old  priest  and  a  little 
boy  performed  the  offices.  The  door  stood  open.  They  could 
see  the  blue  mountain-side  and  the  vines  and  the  tufts  of 
grass. 

Bruno  this  moming  was  more  cheerful  and  of  more  gayety 
of  words  than  the  boy  had  ever  seen  him.  His  character  was 
deeply  tinged  with  that  melancholy  which  is  natural  to  men 
of  his  country,  where  their  passions  are  strong,  and  which 
lends  its  dignity  to  all  the  countenances  of  Sarto's  saints,  of 
Giotto's  angels,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo's  prophets,  of  Ghirlandaio's 
priests ;  countenances  that  any  one  may  see  to-day  in  the  fields 
of  harvest,  or  in  the  threshing-barns,  anywhere  where  the 
samc  sun  shines  that  once  lit  the  early  painters  to  their  work. 

Bruno  kneeled  down  on  the  bricks  of  the  old  hill  church 
with  the  truest  thanksgiving  in  him  that  ever  moved  a  human 
heart ;  one  of  the  desires  of  his  soul  had  been  given  him ; 
going  through  the  fields  he  had  thought,  "  Shall  I  teil  him 
yot? — or  wait  a  little."  And  he  told  himself  to  wait  till  he 
should  get  the  boy  down  to  the  borders  of  the  brook  quite  in 
Bolitude. 
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With  labor  he  had  compassed  the  thing  he  wished.  He  had 
Inade  the  future  safe  by  the  toil  of  his  h^inds.  He  was  happy, 
and  he  blessed  God. 

Kneeling  on  the  red  bricks,  with  the  mountain-wind  blow- 
ing over  him,  he  said  to  himself, — 

"  I  think  Pippa  must  know.  The  saints  aro  good.  They 
would  teil  her." 

He  breathed  freely,  with  a  peace  and  joy  in  his  life  that  he 
had  not  known  since  the  dark  night  when  he  had  let  the  dead 
body  drift  out  to  the  sea. 

A  sunbeam  came  in  through  a  chink  in  the  stone  wall,  and 
made  a  little  glow  of  silvery  light  upon  the  pavement  where 
he  knelt.     He  thought  it  was  Pippa's  answer. 

He  rosé  with  a  glad  light  shining  in  his  eyes. 

"  We  will  not  work  to-day,"  he  said  when  the  office  waa 
over. 

Usually  he  did  work  after  mass. 

They  went  home,  and  they  had  coffee  and  bread.  Goffee 
was  a  thing  for  feast-days.  He  went  outside  and  cut  a  big 
cluster  of  yellow  Muscat  grapes,  growing  on  his  south  wall, 
which  he  had  left  purposely  when  he  had  taken  all  the  others 
off  the  vine  for  market. 

He  laid  them  on  Signa's  wooden  platter. 

"  They  are  for  you,"  he  said.     "  It  is  fruit  for  a  prince." 

Signa  wanted  to  share  them  with  him,  but  he  would  not. 
He  lighted  his  pipe  and  smoked,  sitting  on  the  stone  bench 
by  hls  door  under  the  mulberry.  Under  his  brows  he  watched 
the  boy,  who  leaned  against  the  table,  plucking  his  grapes  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  making  figures  with  a  pencil  on 
paper. 

Signa's  lithe,  slender  limbs  had  a  girFs  grace  in  them ;  his 
shut  mouth  had  a  sweet  sereneness;  his  drooped  eyelids  had  a 
dreamy  sadness ;  his  lashes  shadowed  his  cheeks ;  his  hair  feil 
over  his  forehead ;  he  was  more  than  ever  like  the  Sleeping 
Endymion  of  Guercino. 

But  he  was  not  asleep.  He  was  awake ;  but  only  awake  in 
a  world  very  far  away  from  the  narrow  space  of  four  walls  in 
which  his  body  was. 

"  You  look  like  a  picture  there  is  in  the  city,"  said  Bruno, 
suddenly,  who  had  stelked  through  the  Tribune  as  contadini 
do.     "  The  lad  in  it  has  the  moon  behind  him,  and  he  dreams 
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of  t^hk^  mooD,  and  the  moon  comes  and  kisges  hïm, — so  Ceeco, 
the  cïoDper,  aaid, — and  oever  of  another  tLitig  did  the  hoj 
thitils:^  sleepiog  or  wakiog,  but  of  the  moon,  which  made  her- 
selP  a  woman*  Is  the  moon  behitid  you  ?  You  look  lik  e  it." 
Signa  rai&cd  hia  head  and  hia  long  dusky  lashes  ]  he  bad 
not  hea-rd  distbctly ;  he  was  inteïit  upon  the  figares  he  wqb 
makiiBg. 

/*■  I  have  never  seen  the  citj,'*  he  Batd,  abaentlj  j  **Tjever 
^ce  I  uaed  to  run  in,  wheii  I  was  Httle,  after  Bal  do's  donkey." 

'*  What  are  you  doing  there?'*  said  Bruno,  look  ing  en  vi- 
onsly  at  the  pencil ;  he  was  envious  of  all  these  unknown 
thiugSj  which  he  always  feit  were  so  much  better  loved  by  the 
^y  than  ever  he  was  or  would  be  himself. 

Bigna  colored  to  his  curls. 

**  1  was  writing — jnusic." 

**  Write  muaic  1  How  can  jou  write  a  thiug  that  b  all 
Bound  ?    You  tidk  nonsensc/* 

*'  I  think  it  is  right/'  said  Signa,  wistfuUy.  *^  Only  I  can- 
ïïot  he  Bure.  There  is  nobody  to  tel!  me.  Gigi  tbinks  it  is 
5»n-ect^ — but  impoesible.  He  thinks  no  one  could  ever  play 
^^^      I  can  play  it.     But  then  I  hear  it.     That  is  different." 

*'  ïïear  the  paper?  You  get  crazedl"  said  Bruno.  ^^Deaj, 
JOU  get  too  old  to  dreara  of  all  thia  nonaense,  Your  Eusig- 
ii^olo  is  a  pretty  toy  enoughj  and  you  play  so  that  it  is  n  joy 
^  1  isten  to  yo  Q .  That  I  gran  t.  But  i  t  is  a  eh  ildish  th  i  n  g  at  best, 
acid  geta  no  man  his  bread.  Look  at  the  old  beggar  Maso  who 
^^tiders  with  hia  flute,     Muaie  bas  brought  him  to  that  pass." 

*'  The  beggar  Maso  says  that  men,  by  music^  have  been 
^^ater  than  kings,*^  murmured  Signa,  with  his  eyes  dropped 
^^in  on  hia  score. 

^**  Tb  en  h  e  lies,  and  ah  all  get  a  crust  at  this  door  uo  more," 
***<i  Bruno^  in  hot  haste. 

ï'or  tb  e  world  was  a  sealed  book  to  bim^  and  music  a  thing 
^'^iVersaJ  but  of  no  aecountj  Uke  the  meadow-mint  that  swcet- 
en^d  the  ficida  ;  a  tbing  of  a  shepherd'a  pipe^  and  a  young 
ë^tl's  caroi,  and  the  throats  of  villagers  at  Piission-week 
ïü^saes,  and  the  mandollns  of  lovers  and  merry-makers,  going 
"J^uie  on  St.  Anna's  Eve  through  the  vines  aRer  dance  and 
dritik, 

Signa  Bigbed j  and  bent  his  head  closcr  over  his  paper.    He 
ïiever  disputed.    He  was  not  aure  enough  of  the  little  be  knew. 
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"You  like  it  better  than  the  grapes/'  said  Bruno,  with 
vexed  irritation.  He  had  saved  the  grapes  two  months  and 
more  with  the  thoughts  of  Signa's  pleasure  in  them  always  at 
his  heart.     It  was  a  little  thing, — a  Dothing.     But  still 

Signa  folded  up  his  paper  and  ate  his  grapes,  with  a  flush 
almost  of  guilt  on  his  face.  All  his  soul  was  in  the  concerto 
tliat  he  was  writing. 

He  had  found  his  own  way  through  the  secrets  of  compo- 
sition  by  instinct ;  for  genius  is  instinct,  only  a  higher  and 
strenger  form  of  it  than  any  other.  The  sacristan  knew  a 
little, — a  very  little ;  but  that  little  had  been  enough  to  give 
the  boy  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  sound. 

Who  can  think  that  Eaffaelle  would  have  been  less  Raffaelle, 
even  though  Sanzio  had  been  a  breaker  of  stones,  and  Peru- 
gino  a  painter  of  signs  ? 

Genius  is  like  a  ray  of  the  sun : — ^from  what  it  passes  through 
it  will  take  its  passing  color ;  but  no  pollution  of  air,  of  water, 
no  wall  of  granite,  no  cloud  of  dust,  no  pool  of  mire,  will  turn 
it  back,  or  make  it  less  the  sun-ray. 

Bruno  blamed  himself  that  he  should  have  said  a  hastj 
word.  The  fire  ran  off  his  tongue  unawares.  When  all  hia 
heart  and  mind  were  fuU  of  the  boy,  he  feit  impatient  to  see 
that  blank  paper — those  dots  without  meaning — ^ndsed  in 
rivalry  with  him  and  outstripping  him. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  very  gently,  and  putting  his  hand  on 
Signa's  shoulder, "  come  down  to  the  brook  with  me,  will  you? 
I  have  something  to  say ;  and  I  talk  best  in  the  air,  thougb 
talk  is  no  great  trick  of  mine  at  the  best." 

Signa  rosé  obediently :  he  always  obeyed.  But,  by  sheer  habit. 
rie  reached  down  the  Busignuolo  from  the  top  of  the  chest. 

Bruno  saw,  and  his  brows  drew  together. 

'*  Always  that  thing!"  he  thought;  but  he  said  nothing. 

They  went  out  into  the  air. 

The  little  brook  was  brimming  from  the  autumn  rains  :  it 
is  these  little  brooks  that  bring  about  the  great  floods.  Th« 
reeds  and  rushes  were  blowing  merrily :  no  one  cut  them  this 
time  in  the  year.  Bed-breasted  chaffinches  were  bathing  and 
chirping.  Fir-apples  were  tossing  down  in  the  ripples.  The 
grass  was  bright  with  the  cups  of  the  autumn  anemones,  in  all 
colors.  Robins  were  singing  in  the  olives ;  and,  higher,  a 
cushat  cooed. 
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Brnno  stopped  nud  looked  at  it  nUj  with  a  smüe  in  liia  eyes, 
— a  smile  proud  and  full  of  peac^^ 

'*  Sit  hcre,  dear/*  be  said,  push  ing  tlie  boy  geatly  down  on 
a  large  boulder  of  brown  stone. 

fle  remain^  siuTiding  Btili,  witL  always  tlie  same  look  in  hia 

He  kid  his  liand  on  Signa's  shonlder.  Hib  Toioe,  as  he 
^oke,  waa  low,  and  very  eoft. 

^^  It  ia  sixteen  years  to-day  aince  I  found  you  by  your 
motlier*  She  had  her  arm  round  you.  You  had  your  inonth 
At  her  breast.  She  was  dead.  It  was  the  nighfc  of  the  groat 
flood.  Siïteen  years  ago^  dear.  You  must  be  se  venteen  iiow; 
for  iLey  said — the  women  who  kuew— that  you  looked  a  yeuJ 
&ld,  or  morsj  that  night.** 
"  Yes?" 

Signa  lifled  hia  head  and  liatened.     All  thia  he  kneWj  aüJ. 
it  had  always  a  certain  sharp  pain  for  hïm. 

**  YeB,"  eaid  BninOj  and  pauaed  a  moracnt.    "  Sis  teen  yeaïS. 

Tke  first  uinc  went  all  wrong.     But  I  thought  I  did  welL     ï 

tbiiik  Pippa  Bees  you  now^^ — and  ia  content , — and  quite  föi- 

gives.     You  are  a  pore,  good,  frank  boy,  and  fair  to  look  at, 

and  have  no  fault,  if  one  raaj  say  ao  of  any  mortal  thing.     God 

^o^s  Idü  not  sf>eak  in  idlo  praise  \  no,  nor  in  vanity.     You 

M^  m  nature  made  jan,     But  your  mother  would  be  glad* 

^^^^  dear^  liat-en.     WKen  ono  ia  scventeen,  one  is  not  a  child^ 

öny  more:  one  begin s  to  labor  for  oneaelf^  to  think  of  tho 

ftttui-e!     At  twelve  I  was  more  a  mau  than  you  are  now, 

indeed  ;  but  that — ao  best — ao  best — ^so  best !     Keep  young. 

K.eep  iaoooenfc.     Inoocenee  does  not  como  back :  and  repent- 

aüce  is  a  poor  tb  ing  besidc  it" 

Signa  listen ed,  with  earneat,  upraised  eye^,  bis  feet  hanging 
ïn  tbe  fast,  brown  water,  the  viülin  lying  by  bim  among  thd 
Memnie^flowera  and  the  brown  plantain-atems. 

**  I  Lave  been  tormented  for  your  future/'  said  Bnina, 
"  ï<*;  very  often.  For  if  I  die  to-morrowj  I  have  thougLfc, 
^^at  woüld  become  of  you  ? — and  I  had  nothing  to  lea^^ ! 
Atid  von^^Qh^  you  labor  well  and  eheerfully  for  me,  dear.  I 
Jo  D<!t  m^an  that ;  but  fbr  others,  there  are  atronger  lads,  and 
hardier,  and  who  like  field-toil  more,  and  do  not  dream  at  all 
Mi  JOU  do  dream, — too  much.  I  have  been  tormented  oft^n, 
wlï€Q  i  jy^yg  ]j^Q  roofiug  the  stacks,  and  have  thought^ 
19* 
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'  Jast  a  fall  and  a  blow  on  the  liead  for  me,  and  where  wonld 
the  ladfinda  home?'" 

Signa  laid  hls  cheek  against  the  hand  that  rested  on  his 
shoulder, — a  long,  brown,  sinewy  hand,  good  to  grasp  a  weapon 
or  wield  a  flail. 

"  For  you  see,"  went  on  Bnino,  his  eyes  shining  as  they 
glanced  down  on  the  boy 's  face,  and  then  at  the  old  olive-treea 
and  the  brown  fields  corn-sown,  "  while  that  treacherous  beast 
was  draining  me,  I  could  hardly  keep  myself  together ;  much 
less  could  I  well  lay  by  for  you.  A  few  francs  in  an  old  bag, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  that  was  all,  do  what  I  would.  Bat  I 
had  often  looked  at  these  three  fields  and  the  olives.  K  I 
could  get  them  for  my  own,  I  thought ;  but  it  was  hopeless. 
What  could  I  do,  with  that  snake  coUing  and  sucking  always, 
and  all  his  brood  ?  But  when  I  got  you  safe  that  day,  away 
from  the  Lastra  and  Lip^,  and  I  was  all  my  own  master,  thea 
I  said  to  myself,  ^  It  is  po'ssible,  just  possible !'  So  I  went  first 
to  the  fattore,  and  got  his  consent,  and  showed  him  my  plans, 
and  he  had  nothing  against  them ;  and  then  I  went  down  into 
the  city  and  saw  Baccio  Alessi.  Oh,  you  do  not  know  I  That 
is  the  ass  who  let  the  thistles  he  ought  to  sup  off  choke  up  all 
this  good  soil.  I  went  to  straight  in  to  Baccio, — the  fooi  was 
gilding  a  frame, — and  I  put  it  straight  before  him :  all  I  would 
give  and  do.  I  found  he  was  half  willing  to  sell ;  wanted  three 
thousand  francs, — for  me,  he  might  as  well  have  said  three 
millions !  I  could  not  get  it  anywhere ;  even  Savio  would  not 
lend  it,  though  I  would  have  worked  it  out — somehow.  But 
I  laid  my  plan  before  Baccio,  we  both  cunning  as  rats,  and 
slow  and  sure ;  and  at  last  we  came  to  terms,  hammering  away 
at  them  for  days  and  days.  I  was  to  have  the  land  to  farm, 
in  the  way  that  seemed  best  to  me ;  and  I  was  to  give  him 
half  I  got  off  it  for  ten  years,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
a  year  as  well,  paid  monthly ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years 
the  ground  was  to  be  mine, — mine, — mine  I" 

Bruno  stopped ;  his  breath  came  quickly ;  his  hand  tight- 
enod  on  the  boy 's  shoulder. 

Signa  looked  up,  listening,  but  calmer  than  Bruno  had 
fancied  he  would  be.  To  him  it  was  such  a  gigantio  thing, 
and  80  marvelous ;  he  wondered  the  boy  could  hear  it  and  keep 
so  quiet  and  sit  so  still. 

**  You  know  all  I  have  done  to  the  land,"  he  pursued.  "  You 
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ean  see.  You  are  fkrmer  enough  to  judge  that,  my  dear. 
But  I  have  never  neglected  anything  on  the  old  soil,  no, — 
Savio  says  that.  He  is  quite  content  that  it  is  as  it  is.  He 
praises  me  to  the  padrone ;  only  the  padrone  is  so  gay  and 
young ;  it  is  no  matter  to  him.  Now,  when  that  fooi  Baccio 
yonder  saw  what  his  half  became,  and  all  I  got  out  of  his 
ground,  he  was  for  being  off  his  bargain.  Of  course.  Büt  I 
have  him  tight,  ]^|d  and  seal,  and  good  testimony  to  it.  A 
Tuscan  is  no  bird^pbateh  with  chaff.  He  was  grieved  in  his 
Boul,  I  ean  believe,  when  he  saw  all  the  land  woiüd  give.  But 
that  of  course  was  no  business  of  mine.  Now,  this  last  sum- 
mer — the  saints  are  good  to  one — Baccio,  who  is  a  shiftless 
dolt,  and  leaks  on  all  sides  like  a  rust-eaten  pipkin,  got  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  troubles,  and  was  as  wellnigh  being  sold 
up  by  his  creditors  as  a  man  ean  be  to  keep  head  above  water 
at  all.  Now,  dear,  you  have  never  been  stinted  for  anything  ? 
No  ?  You  have  had  all  the  food  you  wished  for,  and  all  the 
leisure  time  you  wanted,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  ever  had 
a  narrow  measure  of  anything  ?  Nevertheless,  I  saved  money. 
When  Savio  had  taken  his  dues,  and  Baccio  had  had  his 
month^s  portion,  I  was  always  able  to  put  away  something  in 
that  old  copper  pot,  that  I  slip  in  the  chimney,  where  nobody 
ever  would  look  for  it ;  not  even  a  magpie.  So,  when  I  heard 
the  fooi  was  so  nigh  his  rope's  end,  I  counted  my  money.  I 
had  six  hundred  êancs,  and  there  were  two  years  to  run  under 
Baccio.  I  went  down  and  saw  him.  I  told  him  I  would  give 
him  the  money  down  if  the  land  were  made  mine  at  once.  The 
poor  devil  sprang  at  the  chance.  He  thought  the  money 
would  help  him  over  the  bog  of  his  debts ;  and  he  knew  in  a 
month  or  two,  if  I  did  not  have  his  bit  of  land,  the  creditors 
would  take  it  and  divide  it  between  them.  So  he  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  do  what  I  wished.  He  had  lost  the  courage  to 
bi^le.  I  paid  him  the  money  down  on  the  nail,  and  the 
Rotary  made  the  ground  over  to  me,  for  ever  and  ever.  Do 
you  understand,  dear?     It  is  mine  1" 

Signa  smiled  up  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  glad  I  am — if  you  are  glad  I" 

"  K  I  am  glad  I" 

Bruno  looked  at  him  bewilderedly.  Was  the  lad  stupid  or 
blind,  that  he  did  not  know, — that  he  did  not  guess?  and 
with  those  three  fair  fine  fields  of  wheat,  and  thoee  gcod  olives 
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round  him  in  tbe  san  as  fair  and  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  the  gold 
disk  round  the  head  of  the  Gesu  child  on  the  altars  ? 

"  Glad  !"  he  echoed ;  "  be  glad  for  yourself  too,  dear.  Do 
you  not  understand  ?  What  is  mine  is  yours.  I  have  worked 
the  land  for  you.  It  shall  be  your  inberitance,  Signa.  No, 
ratber,  wben  you  are  of  age,  my  dear,  I  sball  make  it  over  to 
you.  in  your  own  name,  and  tben  you  will  be  your  own^mas- 
ter,  Signa.     Your  own  master — do  you^Blerstand?" 

Signa  sprang  up  and  threw  bis  arms  round  the  man^s  browo 
neck. 

"  You  are  so  good, — so  good  1  To  care  for  me  like  that ; 
to  tbink  so  much :  to  work  so  bard.     Oh,  what  can  I  say  in 
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Bruno  was  silent.  He  was  always  asbamed  of  emotion,  and 
he  was  vaguely  disappointed.  What  the  boy  feit  v^as  grati- 
tude,  not  joy ;  not,  in  any  way,  the  great  enraptured  pride  of 
possession  which  Bruno  had  expected  would  have  mled  bis 
young  heart  to  overflowing. 

For  seven  years  be  bad  toiled  night  and  day,  and  denied 
himself  all  rest  of  tbe  body  or  pleasure  of  the  senses,  that  he 
might  make  tbis  one  portion  of  motber  earth  bis  own.  And 
now,  the  boy  loved  him  for  bis  love  indeed ;  but  for  the  gift — 
did  be  care  for  it  ?  Not  so  much  as  he  did  for  the  gift  of  a 
blank  sbeet  of  paper  to  scrawl  signs  on.  Not  one  tithe  as 
much  as  be  had  cared  for  tbe  gift  of  tbe  old  brown  wooden 
Rusignuolo. 

He  put  Signa  gently  away  from  him,  and  sat  down  also  by 
the  side  of  the  singing  brook. 

"  You  do  not  quite  understand,"  he  said,  and  bis  voice  had 
a  changed  sound  in  it,  and  bis  tbroat  feit  dry.  "  Dear,  you 
are  seventeen,  as  I  said,  and  it  is  time  to  tbink  of  the  future. 
Now,  that  is  wby  having  this  land  makes  me  so  much  at 
peace.  Do  you  not  see  ?  It  will  be  all  your  own ;  and  on  it 
alone  a  man  could  live.  Oh,  yes,  live  well,  if  we  build  up  a 
little  house  on  it,  and  tbe  stones  lie  so  near  hereabouts,  and 
Savio  would  get  me  leave  to  take  tbem,  and  there  is  a  brambly 
corner  there  by  the  last  olive.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am 
thinking  of;  I  dare  say  I  shall  live  to  be  old ;  I  am  tough  as 
an  ox ;  and  threatened  men  never  die,  they  say,  and  so  many 
would  like  to  stick  a  knife  in  me.  Still,  anything  may  happen. 
And  now,  what  I  mean  is  tbis :  tbis  land  sball  be  yours,  your 
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{^v^n  entirelyj  m  fast  nnd  as  eure  as  tho  notaries  eats  bind  it  j 

aod  theüj  when  I  do  die,  jou  Icarning  to  be  a  good  husbaiid- 

uaaii,  and  having  all  the  produce  of  jour  own  fields  to  du  aa 

you  like  with,  and  so  getting  to  care  for  the  work  aa  jou  da 

QOt  yat,  because  jou  are  öo  young,  Savio  will  let  yuii  atay  on 

m  my  place  in  tbe  old  CJOtta^e,  where  jour  mot  her  waa  borti ; 

wjdpu  will  marryj  and  have  childreQ^  and  grow  a  rich  eou- 

tadiu);  and  tbere  is  no  better  life  under  the  sun,  no,  uot  any- 

Tiher(>;  and  so  jour  future  is  safe,  my  dear^  do  jou  see?  and 

tbat  b  wbj  I  thank  God.     Because  I  hare  la  in  awake  many 

M  hoarj  aajing  to  rajaelfj  *  If  I  sbould  die  tci-morroWj  or  b© 

Villad  iü  a  brawlj  what  would  the  boy  do  ?^    But  now  you  are 

BttJ'ö,  qaite  safe  for  all  jour  life  ïong,  because  jou  have  youjp 

own  bit  of  land  to  live  ou  and  get  jour  bread  out  of,  and  that 

is  the  sweeteat  tb  ing  that  the  world  holds  for  any  man  ;  and 

BO  I  bleaa  the  saïutd  that  thej  have  let  me  get  ifc  for  yoUj  and 

—and  I  tbink  Pippa  knows." 

HÏH  voiee  feil  loWj  and  he  uncoveTed  bis  dark  cnrlj  hend, 

|*nd  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  bb  breaet. 
The  boy  kissed  bia  baud, — but  was  quite  ailent. 
CHAPTER    XXIL 

'^laitnot  good,  Sif^jna?^^  said  be^  after  be  bad  borne  tba 
f  JeD«e  a  littlo  time  witb  no  answcr  but  the  cooing  of  the  dove 
lü  thé  cranbeny-busbea, 

Signii  laid  hia  bead  against  Bmuo's  arnij  aa  a  girl  would 
I       ^^^e  doDe. 
I  **  K?u  are  good  V* 

"  ^ü,  I  was  liever  that,"  said  Bruno,  with.  some  of  bia  old 
Hl^iesa.  "  But  the  life  for  you  will  be  good^  the  best  the 
Wory  holdfi^— owing  nothing  to  anj  man,  and  all  to  tbe  work 
J*'  ^HeV  own  hands  and  tbe  good  black  mould  tb  at  fceds  on  e's 
J^figer  all  one's  years  ünd  oovera  on  e's  nakedness  wben  one  ïs 
^ü.  Wi^  dear,  I  think  you  are  ao  young  jou  do  uot  sea 
^^^  great  a  thing  it  ia  to  set  your  foot  on  a  bit  of  the  earth  and 
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pay,  *  Tïiifl  ia  mine  !*     A  ting  cannot  sayany  more,     UöI;, 
Üie  king  put^  dead  men  iDto  it,  and  we  put  tlie  seed  that  i 

Signa  was  sUent     He  was  thinlcm^  that  he  fcnew  a  greati 
ihing  :  to  be  kiDg  in  a  realm  that  conquerors  cannot  a^ail}  in 
&  wnrld  that  the  lives  around  cannot  ent^r. 

He  was  oppressed  and  frïghtetied  by  tbta,  wliicli  Bruno  had 
meant  should  be  the  crown  and  joy  of  bis  sam  of  s(weüt<?^n 
yeara-  It  was  as  if  the  weigbt  of  the  earth  beatowed  on  him 
was  heavy  on  hiji  he^rt. 

To  get  richj — to  marry,^to  hare  children.  The  commou 
ideal  of  humaa  kind  appaUed  the  pure  and  lofty  fancies  of  the 
boy, 

Il  o  live  and  die  a  tiller  of  the  bolIj  the  common  lot  of  the 
oommon  mortal ,  terrified  the  young  soul  whioh  had  believed 
iteelf  the  care  of  angela. 

He  feit  as  if  a  grcat  chain  had  been  fluug  round  him,  fast- 
euing  him  down  on  to  the  hill-aide.     And  yet  wliat  conld  he 
gay  to  tb  is  unehungeable  unselfish  devotion  whieb  bad  thought       i 
to  benefit  him  ?  ^M 

He  sat  and  Jooked  at  the  brown  running  water^  as  it  fip^^l 
pled  over  bis  feet  and  the  wind  blew  atnong  the  rushes.  He 
loved  every  rood  of  the  land,  and  every  doud-mist  tb  at  float^ 
over  itj  and  every  little  hurable  flower  tb  at  helped  to  maks 
the  8oil  beautiful ;  he  loved  the  great  dusky  pine  woods  above 
hia  headj  and  the  old  roofs  and  towera  hy  the  rïver  in  the 
plaïn  f  ar  helow  i  he  loved  the  roads  he  had  run  on  with  a 
baby's  feet^  and  the  blue  mountains  that  he  had  worshiped 
with  a  poet 's  heart;  he  loved  them  all  with  passiou  and 
fidelity. 

And  yet  tb  is  future  of  which  Bruno  spoke  as  a  suprème 
mercy  of  beaven  oppressed  him  lïith  a  deadly  sense  as  of  im- 
prisonment. 

Bruno  watched  him,  and  saw  nothing  of  what  he  feit;  hi^ 
ooly  saw  the  troubled  shadows  that  had  corae  instead  of  the 
cloudless  sunshiue  which  hc  had  tliought  to  see  dawu  on  the 
boy 's  face,  He  was  sitruck  dumh  with  amaae  \  he  was  morti- 
fied  to  the  qnick ;  he  waa  nearet  to  rage  againat  Signa  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  all  his  life.  ■ 

What  conld  it  niean  ? 

He  bad  given  the  boy  a  prieel  ess  gift, — a  treaaure  that  moth 
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oöuld  not  eat  nor  mat  cOTrupt ;  he  bad  made  safe  hïa  future  at 
the  cüst  of  aeveo  jears  of  inc€É$saDi  toil  and  Tineüding  self- 
<ienial  And  thïj^  was  all, — ailenc<3 !  only  silence  !  as  though 
he  hud  said  w  tlie  t^liildj  as  Abraham  to  Ishmael,  "  Ariiiej  aiid 
depart  from  me." 

He  li-id  come  dowQ  to  tlie  si  de  of  the  brook  at  peace  with 
heaveti  und  all  men ;  he  had  rejoiced  with  the  puro  jojs  of  au 
UnaelMi  sacrifice  uod  of  a  duty  fultiUed ;  he  had  counted  for 
I  yeans  on  the  pleasure  of  thb  t>ne  moment ;  he  had  said  to  him- 
^If  tea  thoiisand  tinii^j  plowing  in  the  min  and  wind  or  riiaing 
ï^  the  stormy  dusk  of  winter  dawus,  *^  How  happy  the  boy  wil! 
l*e  1— how  happj  T^ 

And  now  the  gift  was  given,  and  Si^a  sat  ailent,  watching 
tlie  brook  run  by. 

He  thought  it  must  be  becanse  Signa  did  not  underatand. 
He  spoke  again,  twisting  the  rushes  to  and  fro  in  his  right 
Itand. 

*^  Look  here/'  he  said  ;  *'  perhaps  you  do  not  see.     I  thïnk 

'  yoa  are  not  glud.     It  is  strange.     What  other  lad Do 

you  know  all  it  means  to  have  a  bit  of  land  of  yonr  own  ? 

X  uu  Ciinnot,  I  think.     It  meana  freedom.     You  would  be  a 

Poof  man  with  only  this,  that  I  know ;  but  you  would  never 

ï>eed  to  starve,  and  jou  would  be  always  free.     No  beg^r, 

^Qd  no  bondam an, — always  tree*     Do  you  un derstand  what 

^hat  means?     You  are  se  ven  teen.     Some  day  you  will  see  a 

girl  you  want.     Listen.     When  Pippa  was  but  a  chiidj — not 

t^irelve^  I  think,^ — I  loTed  a  woman — ^not  the  first  I  lovedj  nor 

y^t  the  last,  maj  He^iven  be  merci  f  ui  to  my  sins !  but  the 

oealj — yes,  the  one  I  loved  tlie  beat.     The  girl  was  poor,  n 

^OLUghter  of  many;    h^r  father  a  shepherd   up  above  the  re. 

Slie  iwaa  cal  led  Dina.     I  think  she  w^is  not  handsome ;  but 

slie  WEis  like  a  wild  ro^, — yes,  just  üke  that;  a  thing  you 

^ould  Qot  be  rough  with  ;  a  thing  that  made  all  the  air  round 

^ciT  aweet,     I  loved  hor  best  of  alL     AVell,  well ;  you  do  not 

■ï^inow*    You  wïll  know.    If  I  had  inarried  her,  all  would  have 

gone  fight,     She  eould  keep  me  from  fair  and  fray,  from  riot 

a^ntl  qjnarrclj  as  none  of  the  othcra  ever  eould.     I  would  have 

«aatrid  her,     But  I  was  one  among  many^  working  on  the 

*ïMaie  soil,     My  father  said, '  How  bring  aoother  mouih,  whcn 

there  waa  not  enough  for  the  Eiouths  tb  ere  were  ?    Th  ere  waa 

nol  mom  for  a  mouse  the  more  in  the  old  house,     Dina  had 
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Bothing  büt  the  poor  rongli  sLift  and  gown  she  wore/  He 
would  Qot  hcsLT  of  it ;  fio  I  never  married  Ditia.  We  met  by 
itealtli  üp  in  yaa  ptnea.  We  loved  eacb  other.  Trouble 
came.  You  are  too  yoang.  Never  mind.  Dina  died  of  it  in 
the  end,  a  year  later,^ — that  was  alL  And  there  was  no  soft 
lilt] e  whit-e  soul  between  niine  and  the  devil  any  more.  I  let 
myself  go  to  all  the  e  vil  tb  at  cbose  to  come  in  niy  patb.  I 
itabbed  and  curaed  and  gambled  and  rioted,  and  made  men 
afraid  of  me  and  women  rue  me.  If  I  bad  married  Dinaj- — 
I  never  saw  any  other  woman  that  I  cared  to  marry ;  nay,  I 
wonld  have  given  none  the  place  tb  at  ought  to  have  been 
DÏDa's.  Sometimes  I  go  up  and  look  at  where  sbe  Hes  still^  in 
that  little  square  place  with  the  white  wal  Is  round  it,  right  up 
there  uuder  the  pi  nes,  whcre  you  sec  the  cloud  now, — ^tbat 
clüud  that  has  eome  down  and  past  the  monntain.  Yeo,  up 
there.  Sometimes  I  cao  feel  her  arms  about  my  throat^  and 
feel  her  kiss  me  stilL  I  never  tbiok  of  any  of  the  others. 
Eut  you  do  not  understaöd.  Wh  at  I  meant  to  say  waa^  if  I 
had  bad  a  little  pïeee  of  ground  like  this,  and  bad  not  beeu 
hut  one  among  so  m^ny,  I  should  have  married  Dina^  and 
she  migbt  not  have  died.  God  knows,  at  least^  ï  should  not 
feel  it  in  the  way  I  feel  it  nowj  that  it  was  I  wbo  brought  her 
dföitb  on  her ;  and  I  shonld  have  lived  with  cleaner  soul  and 
straighter  elcps,  I  think.  Now,  you,  dear,  you  are  a  geutle 
boy,  and  tender  of  nature,  and  will  love  som  e  girl  more  inno- 
©entlj  ihan  ever  I  did.  And  when  we  have  built  your  little 
hou&e, — Juat  see  bow  it  wili  Btandj  with  the  sunrise  alwaya  in 
face  of  itj  which  wUl  please  you  so ;  and  that  curve  of  the  hiÜ 
to  keep  it  from  the  northerly  storms^ — why,  then,  I  say,  you 
can  briug  home  any  honest,  pretty  maiden  that  you  take  ft 
fancy  to,  and  need  not  aak  ray  will  nor  any  one's,  but  can  live 
God-fearing  and  wholesoniely  all  your  days,  instead  of  being 
cast  adrift  on  tame  chanees  and  blind  passie ns.  For  you  are 
not  very  strong,  my  boy,  and  a  tranquil  life  wül  be  the  best 
for  you  ;  and  then,  when  death  does  come  to  you,  and  you  soe 
your  m  other  face  to  face  at  last,  why,  tlien  you  wül  say  to  her 
that  1  kept  you  out  of  heil,  though  I  could  not  keep  myself. 
And  I  sbail  not  mind  heil,  dear.  Nol  let  it  buni  me  as  il* 
may^  if  only  they  leave  me  just  a  little  Ught,  ao  that  I  car 
look  up  and  see  you  happy  by  God' 8  throne,— you  and  my  p^ff 
Dina.     A  man  eau  be  a  man  in  hell^  I  thmk.*' 
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Wbat  he  spt>ke  of  Wïifl  no  metapht/r  to  hiiöj  but  daik^  iJrcad 
iiTjtli,  as  sure  to  comü  to  pass  as  night  to  ibltow  day* 

Signa  iooked,  half  tearfuDy^  up  into  his  face.  AVhat  cDiild 
tb«  boy  say  ? 

He  only  vagtiely  noderstood  aJ]  that  the  ^tTcogth  and  the 
vreakneas,  the  gU'rüness  aud  the  tendeniess.  tlic  fbrcc  and  tho 
fr^ilty  of  thifl  man's  soul  wroet  led  with  and  overthreiF.  He 
only  feit  the  deaxi  weight  of  a  future  that  appalled  him  being 
fcrced  OD  bim  by  the  haada  that  were  stretched  out  to  give  him 

A  bitter  sense  of  hia  own  cm  el  thankJeasness,  and  of  hls 
itupotenee  to  make  himself  more  thaukfül,  dioked  up  in  hm 
lif^irt  all  other  emotiotia. 

He  was  mute  a  little  whilej  his  eheat  heaving  and  bis  eyea 
l>tiniijig  with  ati  ineufferable  öharae  at  his  own  ingratitude, 
Tben  all  at  once  he  threw  up  hia  head^  and  spoke  with  the 
^eepemte  pain  of  one  who  feels  liinisplf  tnoat  utterly  unworthy^ 
yet  'm  earried  out  of  himaelf  by  the  foree  of  a  pasflioD  ötronger 
tliao  his  will 

**  What  can  I  say  ?"  he  cried.  *'  Oh,  how  good  yon  are  to 
^ïiink  fio  of  me  and  uever  oncfe  ">f  yonrself !  And  any  other 
l>oy — oh,  yea,  I  know — any  other  tlian  I  would  be  m  happy 
^nd  HO  proud.  You  mast  hate  me,  becan&e  I  am  so  thanklesa, 
^o,  not  thanklesa  in  my  heart-  Most  thankful ;  only  it  is  not 
'^^tat  I  want  It  eounds  so  vile  to  say  bo^  and  you  toiling  and 
s^TÏag^  and  thinking  only  of  me  aad  of  my  future  all  those 
3ro(irs.  B  ut  on  e  ie  as  on  e  is  made,  You  know  the  rosé  could 
^cil  iïve  the  water-Iife  of  the  ruah^  the  dove  could  not  burrow 
^•^  the  mosü  and  sand  Hke  the  mole*  We  are  aa  we  are  made, 
^Ve  cannot  help  being  roae  or  ruöh,  dove  or  mole.  Something 
«J  <^Qs  it  for  ua , — God  ^  t  h  ey  say*  O  nly  on  e  wond  ers,  You  m  ust 
"^a.te  me,  ©o  cold  afi  I  aeem,  and  so  base,  and  so  callous,  and 
y oti  thinking  only  of  me  all  tliese  yeara,  and  giving  up  your 
1  i  f«  tor  mine,  But  it  is  better  to  teil  you  the  truth,  and  you 
'^  ill  try  and  forgive  it,  because  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  strenger 
tluïm  I  am,  I  do  not  want  any  land  nor  any  girL  I  do  not 
^WTitut  to  be  a  contadino  alwaya,  living  and  dy ing*  I  should  do 
no  good,  I  love  this  hill-aide — ^ah,  dearly  1  I  would  spend  all 
tiiy  Hfe  apon  it,  But  then  not  in  tho  way  you  wish.  On  ly  when 
L  should  have  leamed  all  I  want,  and  should  come  home  here 
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for  evnr  and  ever,  and  watch  the  sunrisBj  and  make  music  all 
dtiy  lüng  that  alïoiild  go  awaj  to  all  ihe  erids  of  tb  e  earth  and 
tak&  the  name  of  Sin^na  wiih  it^  and  make  it  great  every  where 
in  me  o's  mouths.  Bat  to  staj  hera  now  and  aïways,  De  ver 
knowiiïg  anythingj  never  hearing  a  maas  sung^  nor  a  cantata 
played^  nor  an  opera  given ,  never  doing  aoything  except  put 
the  grain  in  and  rcap  it,  and  dig  round  the  ohvea  aod  trim 
fchenij — (jh.  I  wonld  rather  you  would  throw  me  in  the  brook 
and  ding  stones  on  me  till  l  Bhould  be  dead.  When  I  take 
the  eattle  out^  I  do  not  ihink  of  them ;  I  tbink  of  the  musio 
thut  is  alwaya  about  me^  liU  around  me,  everywhere.  I  lova 
the  bnd,  but  it  ia  becanae  of  ite  beauty  I  love  it  ]  of  plowiog 
and  wcedtrjg,  and  watering  and  stacking, — I  help  you  beeausfl 
I  onght  to  do  ït ;  but  my  hcart  is  jiot  in  my  body  while  I  do 
do  il,  Mj  heart  ig  wïtb  the  hïrds,  with  the  clouds,  with  the 
stars, — anywherej — ^but  ncver  in  the  labor  at  alL  If  I  wcre 
al  on  e  here  in  other  years^  as  you  say,  I  should  let  the  briera 
and  the  rosemary  eat  it  all  up,  as  Baccio  did*  Oh,  listen,  do 
listen  j  and  do  not  be  angry.  Wh  at  I  want  to  do  is  to  learn ; 
to  hear  beautiful  tbingSj  and  see  if  I  cannotmake  more  beau* 
tiful  things  myself.  I  have  beard  that  there  are  schools  of 
music,  where  one  can  know  what  one  is  wortb,  I  play  the 
old  great  things  the  great  m asters  wrote,  and  when  I  play  them^ 
then  my  hoort  is  in  my  bodjj  and  my  soul  scems  to  live  in  my 
handia.  I  can  not  help  it.  The  only  thing  I  (sire  for  in  all  the 
world  is  musici,  and  I  do  think  that  (ïod  bas  meant  me  to  give  my 
lifë  to  it  for  the  world.  Y^ou  rememberwbat  that  stranger  said 
when  I  sfing  to  him  when  I  was  only  a  child.  I  do  not  want 
ïuy  raouth  to  drop  pearb.  I  do  not  want  gold,  or  plenaure^or 
comfort.  But  if  I  could  go  away  where  I  could  leam,  I 
have  written,— but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  worth.  If  I  oould 
go  away  where  I  conld  hear  great  tbingSj  and  study  them,  then 
I  think  1  conld  make  you  proud  of  me, — then  I  tbink  I  eould 
honor  the  Lastra.  Oh,  listen,  listen,  listen  !  1  am  nottbank- 
leas,  indeed*  But  what  I  want  is  to  have  the  beautiful  thinga 
that  I  hear  live  aft^r  me.  I  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  if 
it  were  possible,  so  that  only  I  could  give  life  to  them,  and 
know  that  the  world  would  say,  '  He  was  only  a  little  lad^ — 
be  was  only  Signa, — but  his  music  was  great.'  " 

Then  his  voice  eeased  quite  suddenlj,  and  he  diopped  bis 
&;Ge  on  his  hands  and  trembled.     For  ho  was  afraid  of  the 
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fruit  of  liis  words ;  and  hls  unthankfulness  made  hls  soul 
black  and  loathsome  in  his  own  sight. 

At  tbe  first  phrase  Bruno  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  had 
all  the  while  stood  looking  down  on  him,  not  breaking  in  upon 
him  by  a  breath  or  by  a  sign.  Only  over  his  face  there  had 
come  the  old  darkness  that  had  been  banished  so  long ;  his 
oyes  under  the  straight  black  line  of  his  brows  had  the  old 
murderous  fire  in  them. 

He  listened  to  the  end. 

Then  he  set  his  heel  on  the  violin,  which  lay  on  the  sedgeti 
at  his  feet,  and  stamped  it  down  again  and  again  as  if  it  had 
been  a  snake. 

"  Accursed  be  the  toy  that  has  bewitched  you  I — ^accursed 
the  gold  that  bought  it,  and  the  man  that  gave»        !" 

The  bruised  wood  cracked  and  broke  under  his  heel;  a 
single  string  snapped,  with  a  shrill,  sad,  shivering  sound,  like 
the  cry  of  som  e  young  thing  dying.  The  boy  sprang  erect, 
bis  fair  face  in  a  blaze  of  wrath  and  horror,  his  slender  hands 
clinched.  For  a  moment  they  looked  at  one  another, — a  sullen 
gloom  set  in  the  man 's  flaming  eyes ;  a  wild  reproach  and  a 
hopeless  defiance  in  the  boy's. 

Then  Signa's  arms  dropped,  and  he  flung  himself  on  his 
ruined  treasure,  covering  it  with  kisses,  weeping  as  girls  weep. 

Bruno  looked  down  on  him,  and  the  fierce  scorn  on  his  face 
deepened,  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

Moum  in  despair  for  a  broken  plaything,  and  slay  without 
thought  a  love  that  would  burn  in  heil  through  all  eternity  to 
serve  him  I 

Without  a  word  he  turned  and  went  up  the  mountain-side. 

The  boy  lay  face  downwards  in  the  grass,  sobbing,  with  the 
gbattered  wood  under  his  quivering  lips. 

Bruno  never  looked  back. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 

It  was  mght  when  Signa  erept  baek  from  the  side  of  tlie 
brook  to  the  tonse. 

The  sun  had  left  a  Btonny  red  over  the  mountaiiJS.  In  the 
valley  it  waa  raining  heavilj,  The  wind  blew  from  the  west 
The  belle  were  ringing  for  the  benedictioQ  ihrough  the  dense 
yiolet-hued  vapora* 

The  poor  peasant  who  moet  ofhen  aided  Eruno  on  liis  fieldp 
WBS  putting  Tip  the  bin  beforo  the  oien's  stable. 

He  tumed  hia  lantem  to  the  boy,  and  nodded» 

**  You  will  be  up  by  dawn^  Signa — will  you  ?  It  is  too  mneh 
foT  me  to  do  alone.'* 

The  boy  atopped,  shading  hia  face  from  the  laaternj  lest  the 
man  ehould  eee  hia  BwoUen  eyehds  and  his  pailid  ohecks. 

*^Ia  Bruaü  gone?^'  he  aaked. 

**Yes.  Did  you  not  know?  But  there!  he  never  iayi 
anything.  It  ia  bis  way.  How  your  Toice  shakesl  You 
have  got  a  chili  Yoa*  He  came  down  from  the  mountains 
an  hour  ago  and  told  me  he  should  be  away  a  day, — ^two  days, 
— perhapa  more.  Would  I  sleep  in  the  house  and  eee  to 
things?  Kö  oÖense.  Birt  you  are  no  more  than  a  baby. 
Mind  the  guns  are  loaded  ■  aad  leave  the  wine  where  I  can 
get  it  easy  if  you  go  to  bed." 

Signa  locked  himaelf  in  his  little  room^  heeding  neither  ihe 
guns  nor  the  wine. 

All  night  the  rain  beat  against  bis  lattïce  and  the  winde 
raged  over  the  roof,  AH  night  he  tricd  by  the  ligbtof  afeeble 
liltle  lamp  to  mend  hia  ehattered  Kusignuolo. 

It  waa  quite  u&eleas,  The  wooden  sheil  he  eould  piece  to- 
gether  weli  enough  ■  but  the  keys  were  smash  ed  beyond  all 
ehaaee  of  restorationj  and  for  the  broken  BÜver  string  there 
waa  no  hope. 

Tho  Kusignuolo  was  mute  for  evermorej — aa  mute  as  a  dead 
bird. 

Signa  neyer  alept,  nor  even  undressed.     He  sat  looking 
Üie  vioUn  with  asick,  dead  a^athy  of  pain* 
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He  watched  by  it  as  a  bird  living  will  watch  by  the  dead 
one  which  bas  been  its  comrade  in  song  and  flight,  and  never 
more  will  spread  wing  with  him  or  praise  the  day  beneath  the 
summer  leaves. 

When  the  moming  came  and  the  peasant  flung  a  shower  of 
pebbles  at  bis  shutter  to  rouse  him,  he  was  still  sitting  there, 
tcarless  and  heart-broken,  with  the  fragments  of  the  Rusigna- 
oio  before  him. 

The  habits  of  bis  life  were  strong  enough  to  nlake  him  rist 
and  dip  bis  head  in  water  and  shake  bis  hair  dry,  and  go  down 
and  help  the  man  in  bis  stable-  and  field-work.  But  first  he 
laid  the  violin  reverently,  as  though  he  buried  it,  in  a  drawer, 
where  bis  rosaiy  and  bis  communion-ribbon  and  bis  book  of 
bours  and  bis  Uttle  locket  were  all  laid  with  sprigs  of  fir  and 
cypress  and  many  rose-leaves  to  keep  them  sweet  His  face 
was  very  white :  he  had  a  scared,  appalled  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  he  hardly  spoke. 

The  peasant  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost  in  the  night. 

Signa  shook  his  head ;  bat  he  thought  that  he  had  heard 
many, — ghosts  of  his  silent  melodies,  ghosts  of  his  dead  dreams, 
ghosts  of  all  the  gracious,  precious,  nameless,  heaven-bom 
things  that  he  and  the  Rusignuolo  together  had  called  to  them 
from  the  spirit-world,  from  the  shadows  and  the  storms,  from 
the  stars  and  the  sun. 

The  long,  dreary,  dull  day  dragged  out  its  weary  length.  It 
had  ceased  to  rain,  but  the  valley  was  bidden  in  vapor.  He 
could  not  see  the  river,  or  the  villages,  or  the  distant  gleam  of 
the  golden  cross.  Dusky  mists,  white  and  gray,  floated  along 
the  face  of  the  mountains,  and  rosé  like  a  dense  smoke  from 
the  plains. 

He  helped  the  peasant  all  the  day,  his  own  peasant  training 
teaching  him  by  instinct  to  labor  whilst  he  suffered.  He  fed 
the  beasts,  and  plucked  up  the  beet-root,  and  drew  water,  and 
btacked  wood,  and  did  whatever  the  man  told  him  to  do. 

No  one  came  near.  The  hill-side  was  still  as  a  grave.  The 
fog  drifted  beneath  it,  and  bid  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  and 
the  man  worked  on  alone.  The  oxen  lowed  in  the  byre,  miss- 
ing their  mester.  The  scr^ech-owl,  finding  it  so  dark,  began 
to  boot.  A  great  awe,  like  that  of  the  sight  of  death,  weighed 
upon  Signa. 

He  feared  everything,  and  yet  he  feared  nothing. 
20* 
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The  Eusignuolo  waa  ruïned  atid  voice!esa. 

ït  Beemed  to  him  us  if  thë  eed  of  tiie  world  had  cotne, 

He  went  up  the  atairs  and  looked  at  it  ofteiL  No  tcsarfl 
would  tiome  to  Iub  eyea  ;  but  his  heart  fdt  as  if  it  would  burst 

Kever  agam  would  it  speak  to  hira* 

Never  1 

A  duï\  aching  hatred  of  the  man  who  had  done  thb*  evil  rosé 
up  in  hira.  Hatred  eeemed  to  liim  like  a  crime,^ — al\er  tdl  that 
he  owed  to  him  j  biit  it  was  there. 

He  was  Tirmtterably  wretched. 

H"  the  re  had  been  any  one  he  eould  have  spoken  to,  ït  niighfc 
have  heen  hetter  ]  but  the  ouly  thing  that  had  ever  understood 
him  was  deadj — lying  mute  and  b roken  among  the  roee-leaves, 

He  could  only  work  on  silently,  with  his  heart  s welling  ia 
him,  and  let  the  horrible  gray  boura  come  and  go. 

The  peasant  wondered  fifty  timeej  if  once,  where  Bruno 
could  be  gone, — Bruno,  who,  fnr  forty-nine  yearSj  never  had 
B€t  foot  off  his  own  hill  and  valley,  save  that  once  to  the  sea, 

But  Signa  answered  him  nothing.  He  did  not  care.  He 
did  not  ask  himsel£  If  Bruno  were  dead — the  Rusignuolo 
waa  dead.     It  would  be  only  jiiBtiee. 

The  boy 's  heart  was  cold  and  numb. 

The  Busignuolo  was  dead,  and  all  his  hopes  and  all  his 
dneams  and  all  his  faitbs  dead  with  it. 

"  Why  did  he  take  me  out  of  the  flood  ?"  he  thougbt,  as  he 
löoked  down  into  the  dull  vapors  of  tho  great  rain-clouds  that 
hovcred  between  Mm  and  the  plain, 

Tbere  is  a  silence  of  the  naountains  that  is  beautifiil  beyond 
all  other  beauty.  There  is  another  silence  of  the  mountaina 
that  ia  lonely  beyond  all  other  lonelinesa 

The  latter  silence  waa  about  him  now^  with  the  'Tc^rld  of 
water  and  mist  at  bis  feetj — that  dim  white  gray  world  in 
wMch  he  might  have  drifled  away  with  his  m other — ^^but  for 
Bruno. 

"  Wliy  did  he  save  rae,  thea/*  be  thought,  "  if  he  must  kill 
all  that  is  worth  anything  in  me  now  ?'' 

And  his  heart  grcw  barder  against  Bruno  with  each  hour 
that  went  hy,  and  brought  the  wet^  oppressive,  sullen  evening 
round  again,  with  the  wind  loud  among  the  pi  nes. 

The  boy  looked  out  throngh  the  ir  on  bars  of  his  opeo  lat- 
tice  into  the  cold  still  night,  full  of  the  smell  of  fallen  leavei 
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and  fir-cones.  The  tears  feil  down  his  cheeks ;  his  heart  was 
oppressed  with  a  vague  yearning,  such  as  made  Mozart  weep 
when  he  heard  his  own  Lacrimova  chanted. 

It  is  not  fear  of  death,  it  is  not  desire  of  life. 

It  is  that  unutterable  want,  that  nameless  longing,  wlich 
stirs  in  the  soul  that  is  a  little  purer  than  its  fellow,  and  which, 
burdened  with  that  prophetic  pain  which  men  call  genius, 
blindly  feels  its  way  after  some  great  light,  which  it  knows 
must  be  shining  somewhere  upon  other  worlds,  though  all  the 
earth  is  dark. 

When  Mozart  wept,  it  was  for  the  world  he  could  never 
reach, — not  for  the  world  he  left. 

With  the  morning  Palma  came  up ;  the  same  weather  lasted, 
but  weather  did  not  matter  to  her.  She  came  for  sticks  and 
fir-cones  for  her  firing,  which  she  could  glean  above  on  the 
wild  ground.  Usually  Signa  helped  her.  Now  he  murmured 
that  he  had  too  much  to  do,  and  let  her  go  up  under  the  trees 
alone  in  the  falling  rain. 

What  was  Palma  to  him,  or  any  living  thing  ?  the  Rusig- 
nuolo  was  ruined. 

He  sat  on  the  low  stone  wal!  with  the  pain  on  him,  and 
left  all  his  work  undone. 

The  absence  of  Bruno  weighed  on  him  with  a  vague  sense 
of  misfortune  and  fear,  and  yet  he  did  not  wish  him  to  return  ; 
he  wished  him  to  keep  away, — ^always,  always,  always,  he 
thought ;  how  should  he  bear  to  see  the  man  who  had  slain 
his  Kusignuolo,  and  how  could  he  ever  avenge  it  on  the  man 
who  had  given  him  bread  and  shelter  and  love,  and  aJmost 
iife? 

The  boy*s  heart  was  sick  with  sorrow,  and  with  the  first 
bittemess  of  wrath  that  had  ever  found  resting-place  in  him. 

He  wished  that  he  wcre  dead ;  he  wished  that  he  had  never 
lived. 

Palma  came  down  from  the  higher  ground  under  the  pineSj 
with  a  sack  of  fir-apples  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  great  bundie 
of  dry  boughs  and  brambles  balanced  above  it  on  her  head. 
Her  feet  were  black  with  the  moss  and  the  mud ;  her  wisp  of 
a  skirt  was  clinging  to  her,  wet  through ;  her  brown  face  was 
warm  with  work.     She  stopped  by  the  wall. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?" 

Signa  shook  his  head  j  he  could  not  speak  of  it. 
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*'Cippone  told  me  Bruno  was  gone  away/'  nhe  said,— - 
mcaning  the  man  in  the  field.     "  Is  that  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  truc." 

"  Then  there  must  be  something." 

Signa  was  silent^  sitting  on  the  wall  with  his  wet  hair  blow* 
ing  about  him. 

Palma  rested  her  sack  and  her  fagot  on  the  stone  parapet, 
and  lookcd  anxiously  in  his  averted  face. 

"  Dear  Signa,  do  teil  me." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  Signa,  slowly ;  "  only  he  is  a  brute,— 
he  kills  what  is  greater  than  himself ;  and  I  hate  him.'* 

"  Oh,  Signa  1" 

The  girl's  sunbumed  cheeks  grew  ashen:  the  slowness 
and  coldness  of  his  answer  frightened  her  more  than  any  out- 
burst  of  wild  grief  or  rage  would  have  done.  It  was  so  ud- 
like  him. 

"  I  hate  him  1"  said  Signa.  "  Palma,  see  here.  He  pr»- 
tends  to  love  me,  and  he  breaks  my  Kusignuolo,  and  he  breaks 
my  heart  with  it ;  and  he  thinks  he  loves  me,  both  body  and 
soul,  because  he  buys  a  bit  of  land  and  bids  me  live  on  it  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  and  dig,  and  sow,  and  plow,  and  hew,  and 
draw  water,  and  lead  a  iSe  like  the  oxen's, — no  better :  he 
calls  that  love.  To  do  with  me  exactly  what  he  wishes  him- 
eelf  I  To  make  a  mule  of  me, — a  mule, — a  stupid  plodding 
thing,  mute  as  the  stones  :  he  calls  that  love." 

"Oh,  Signa!" 

She  C0UÏ&  say  nothing  else.  She  was  so  amazed  and  so 
aghast,  that  all  her  love  of  the  soil  as  a  Tuscan,  and  all  her 
instincts  of  class  and  of  custom  as  a  peasant',  were  roused  in 
horror  at  him.  Only  she  was  so  fond  of  him.  She  could  not 
think  him  wrong.  She  had  a  true  woman  in  her,  this  poor 
brown  girl,  who  went  half  naked  in  the  wind,  and  bore  her 
burdens  on  her  back  like  any  beaten  ass. 

"  Oh,  Signa  1"  echoed  the  boy,  impatient  of  her  tone,  toss- 
ing his  wet  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  "  Oh,  no  doubt  you  think 
my  gratitude  is  as  poor  as  his  love.     No,  it  is  not.     If  it  had 

been  any  one  else, I  am  only  seventeen,  and  not  strong, 

they  say,  but  I  would  have  found  some  way  to  kill  what  kill^ 
my  Rusignuolo.  Oh,  I  know  he  took  me  out  of  the  flood, — 
off  my  dead  mother's  breast, — and  has  been  good — very 
good ;  and  I  have  loved  him.     But  now,  because  I  cannot 
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promise  hun  to  live  as  he  lives,  because  I  cannot  choke  the 
music  out  of  me,  because  I  want  to  go  away,  and  see  whether 
what  I  do  is  worth  anything  or  worth  nothing,  because  I  feel 
I  could  be  great  as  Gigi  says  that  Paesiello  and  Palestrina 
and  Pergolesi  were, — ^now  he  turns  against  me,  now  he  is  a 
brute,  now  he  breaks  the  violin  under  his  heel  as  if  it  were 
an  enpty  husk  of  maize !  And  then  he  calls  that  love ;  and 
vou  Icok  at  me  in  horror,  as  if  I  were  some  heartless  thing, 
because  I  would  sooner  any  day  have  my  lute  than  such  a 
love  as  that,  to  set  its  foot  upon  my  throat  and  keep  it  mute, 
as  the  kite  sets  its  claw  into  the  thrush's !" 

He  spoke  with  vivid,  tremulous,  petulant  passion, — ^the  first 
passion  that  had  ever  convulsed  the  tender,  dreamful  youth 
of  him ;  all  the  color  flushed  back  into  his  face,  his  mouth 
quivered,  his  eyes  flashed  fire  through  the  rain. 

PaJma  listened  with  great  terror  in  her.  But  she  was  a 
brave  girl,  and  swift  to  reason  and  to  see  the  right. 

"  Is  your  gratitude  so  much  more  real  than  his  love  ?"  she 
said,  quickly,  and  then  was  sorry  that  she  had  said  it,  fearing 
it  too  harsh. 

Signa  winced  a  little,  struck  home  by  a  sudden  consciousness. 

"  You  cannot  buy  gratitude,"  he  said,  angrily.  "  I  was 
grateM,  heart  and  soul,  and  I  would  have  died  for  him  two 
days  ago.  But  now  he  has  forfeited  all  that.  I  hate  him  ! 
I  hate  him  I" 

**  Does  a  moment's  rage  outweigh  sixteen  years'  love  so 
soon?" 

"  He  broke  the  Rusignuolo,"  said  Signa ;  and  his  fair  mouth 
Bet  with  stem  severity,  that  gave  him  for  the  moment  almost 
the  look  of  manhood. 

Palma  looked  at  him,  and  thought  how  beautiM  his  face 
was ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? — To  go  away  ?" 

"  To  go  away  now,  that  I  may  come  back  great." 

"  Are  people  happier  that  are — what  you  call  great  ?" 

"  Happy  1  that  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  not.  I  dare  say 
not.  What  does  that  matter?  It  is  not  to  have  lived  in 
vain.  Not  to  be  put  under  the  sod  like  a  dead  horse.  Not 
to  be  forgotten  while  there  are  men  on  the  earth.  It  is  to 
do  the  thing  one  has  it  in  one  to  do ;  to  see  the  sun  always 
while  other  people  stare  at  th*^  dust,     It  is — it  is— oh,  what 
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is  the  use  of  talking?  You  neVer  would  know;  you  never 
understand." 

"No,  dear/'  said  Palma,  with  a  sigh;  "and  what  does 
BruDo  want  of  you  ?" 

"  To  live  as  he  does.  To  be  a  contadino  always.  He  has 
bought  that  bit  of  land  for  me  by  the  brook, — ^you  know  it ; 
he  would  give  it  me  for  my  own  ;  and  when  I  am  a  man  I  am 
to  live  there,  and  take  some  girl  as  my  wife,  and  so  be  safe,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  happy,  as  he  thinks  I  That  is  what  he  has 
laid  out  for  me.     That  is  what  he  wants." 

Palma  colored  to  the  roots  of  her  dusky  rippling  hair,  and 
then  grew  very  pale,  as  pale  as  her  olive  skin  could  be. 

"  And  all  that  does  not  please  you  ?** 

"  Please  me !  Oh,  Palma,  when  one  has  the  song  of  the 
angels  always  in  one*s  ear !" 

His  mouth  trembled,  his  voice  faltered :  how  could  he  say 
what  was  in  him  ?  the  force  greater  than  himself  that  drove 
him  on  ?  the  futile  despair  at  his  own  powerlessness  to  alter 
his  fate,  which  made  him  heart-sick  at  this  fiiture,  which  they 
all  thought  80  fair  ? 

Palma  did  not  understand.  A  sickly  pain  settled  over  her, — 
a  sense  of  isolation  and  of  immeasurable  distance  irom  the 
other  life  which  had  grown  up  with  her  own  among  the  flowers 
of  Giovoli. 

Besides,  to  have  a  bit  of  land,  and  dweil  on  it,  and  die  on 
it, — ^that  seemed  to  her,  as  it  had  seemed  to  Bruno,  the  very 
sum  and  crown  of  human  desire. 

The  "  sublime  discontent"  which  stirred  in  the  young  soul 
of  Signa  was  as  far  from  any  range  of  her  vision  as  were  the 
angels'  songs  he  said  he  heard. 

She  believed  in  the  angels,  indeed ;  but  for  her  they  were 
mute.  For  her  they  ever  abode  beyond  the  great  white  clouds, 
invisible  and  silent. 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  little  time.  Then  she  rosé,  and  left 
her  sack  and  her  fagot  on  the  wall. 

"  It  is  true,  dear.  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  stupid,  I 
dare  say.  I  will  just  go  in  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to  do 
in  the  house.  I  can  stay  a  very  little  while.  I  have  every- 
thing  to  do  at  home,  father  is  so  busy  taking  the  lemons  in- 
doors." 

Signa  let  her  go.     He  was  looking  through  the  still  falling 
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rain  al  the  n.ouDtains,  where  he  could  no  longer  see  the  san- 

iriae,  and  at  the  plain  where  the  golden  cross  was  still  behiud 

tlie  mist. 

Wheti  he  had  had  the  Rasignuolo  with  him,  he  had  neTer 

Ciired  whether  therc  was  rain  ar  fiun, 

Palma  went  into  the  houaej  aod,  lika  the  labonous  and 
oleanlj  crcitture  that  sbe  waa^  found  much  to  do  with  broom 
and  pad  aud  dnster ;  made  a  lire  utiderneath  the  cold  Konp- 
j>ot,  eut  freah  vegeUiblea  into  it,  and  Bcoured  out  the  pots  aud 
plattörs  of  daily  use  which  were  lying  fou!  abotit  the  plaee. 
Slie  wüB  acGustomed  to  such  wark,  and  cotild  get  threugh  it 

She  worked  hard  and  iaat,  tha  tearg  awiimning  in  her  eyes 
^11  the  while,  She  did  not  know  very  well  what  ailed  her. 
She  only  knew  that  Signa  wanted  to  go  away, — ^that  the  life 
"^v^hich  aeemed  8o  natural  and  m  good  to  them  all  was  a  thing 
iaznpossible  to  him. 

She  loved  him  better  than  all  her  hrothers  j  and  it  had  hnrt 
l^fc^r  curiously  to  hear  him  ttilk  with  such  scorn  of  the  little 
lmLC)Use  that  Bruno  would  have  built  for  hira  on  the  hill  by  the 
l*rook,  and  of  the  giri  that  in  time  raight  havo  dwelt  with  him 
^liere  in  faoe  of  the  great  glad  sunrbe. 

It  was  not  that  ehe  thought  she  eould  haye  been  chosen  to 
fc>«  that  girl, — oh,  nol  Neverthelcss  it  hurt  her  with  a  duU 
^^ïid  confused  pain.  Besides,  she  feit  that  he  was  wrong ;  and 
^>ie  did  battle  with  herself  whether  she  onght  or  ought  not  te 
't-^l  him  ao. 

She  decided  to  telJ  him.  Slgna  aeemedj  to  hor  sturdier, 
^*rongerj  lower  nature,  like  some  beautiful,  delicate  sky  song* 
Vfcirtl,  that  a  rough  word  would  scare  and  drive  away  like  a 
^licïwer  of  stqnes.  He  waa  so  uulike  them  all.  To  Palma, 
^^ho  only  aaw  her  cabbages,  and  her  broom j  and  her  water- 
^ucket,  thoac  eyes  of  bis,  which  were  alwaya  lookiog  upward 
^.nd  seeing  snch  beantiful  thinga  in  the  clouds  and  the  sun- 
lieanis,  seemed  like  those  of  a  young  stiint. 

11'  the  Chureh  bad  made  him  '^  beato/'  she  would  not  have 
\>een  aston  ïshed  j  she  would  have  worahiped  him  honestly,  and 
Ijesought  bis  iutercession  with  that  Grod  whom  he  waa  alwaya 
Bo  near. 

And  yet  now  ah  e  knew  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  she 
^^fxestled  with  heiself,  scouring  out  the  metal  pans^  whether  i% 
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were  her  bounden  right  to  teil  him  so,  or  whether  slie  miglit 
without  cowardice  hold  her  peace.  And  perhaps  he  would 
only  laugh  her  to  scorn ;  she  knew  she  was  stupid,  except  just 
foi  this  rude  hand-labor,  and  that  she  knew  nothing  at  all,  not 
even  her  letters  all  through,  and  that  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing  except  this  green  hill  and  the  walls  of  the  Lastra ;  while 
Signa  knew  so  much, — bo  much  1 — and  had  been  as  a  child  to 
the  city  and  to  the  sea,  and  now  could  teil  one  so  many  things 
about  the  old  walls  that  for  him  had  tongues,  and  the  ways  of 
the  birds  and  the  beasts  on  the  mountains,  and  had  read  all 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  could  see  right  away  into  heaven 
when  he  had  the  dream-look  in  his  eyes, — so  she  thought. 

Nevertheless,  being  a  brave  girl,  and  with  a  resolute  heart, 
her  conscience  would  not  let  her  keep  mute.  When  she  had 
done  the  house  up  tidily,  and  even  put  a  new  sprig  of  bay 
under  the  Madonna,  she  went  out  into  the  air.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  but  the  white  mist  was  hanging  everywhere.  Signa 
still  sat  looking  down  into  the  vapors  of  the  plain.  She 
touched  him  timidly. 

"  Dear,  do  not  be  angry  with  me ;  but  I  want  to  say  one 
word.  I  am  not  clever,  I  know.  But  the  priest  says,  when 
one  is  very  clever  one  does  not  see  simple  things  so  straight. 
I  do  not  know.  I  want  you  to  think.  Of  course  you  can 
judge  better  than  I.  But — do  you  do  rightly  by  Bruno? 
Ue  has  been  so  good,  and  given  up  so  much,  and  hoped  so 
much :  is  it  not  just  a  little  hard  that  you  should  be  so  long- 
ing  to  leave  him  ?  Perhaps  he  does  love  you  selfishly.  But 
is  not  your  want  to  get  away  selfish  too  ?  He  has  been  cruel. 
Oh,  yes  1  that  is  certain.  But  then  no  doubt  he  was  in  pain  : 
he  hardly  knew  what  he  did.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  try  and 
do  what  he  wishes.  Yes,  I  would.  You  would  have  had  no 
life  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  him.  Is  that  nothing  ?  I 
would  try,  if  I  were  you." 

TheOj  afraid  of  what  she  had  said,  and  afraid  of  being  late 
at  her  home,  she  took  up  her  sack  and  her  fagots,  and  went 
away  into  the  rain-fog,  down  the  rough  sido  of  the  plowed  land, 
over  the  yellow  and  brown  leaves  fallen  from  the  vines. 

"  She  does  not  know.  She  knows  no  more  than  the  mules 
or  the  stones  know,"  thought  Signa,  while  she  ran  on  with 
firm,  fast  feet,  and  the  boughs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  her 
head. 
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Cfenius  livea  ïn  isoktion,  and  siiSers  from  IL     Bui  perhaps 


it  createa  it. 
The 


e  breath  of  ita  Ups  is  üko  ether ;   piirer  than  the  air 
ajTOUTïd  it :  it  chaDgea  the  air  for  otbers  to  ice, 

The  day  went  oiï,  and  Bnino  did  oot  return.  The  peasant 
l>oiidered  and  wocdered,  hut  had  the  soup  aod  the  wiae,  and 
»t:.a.j'ed  and  saw  to  the  fielda  and  the  eattle. 

èigria  watidered  up  into  the  wooda,  and  stayed  there  till 
öi^htfalL     The  rain  had  passed  away,  bnt  there  was  no  aun, 

The  brow  of  the  bill  is  very  wild, — a  great  breadth  of  gorse 
ö^^a  <i  myrtle,  with  huge  stoneö  ecattered  over  itj  and  thousanda 
of  sea-pines  standing  bold  agaiost  the  sky,  Here  in  spring 
3.13  <i  summer  the  nightiDgales  sing  in  conntiess  Dumbers. 

ZHe  had  so  ofleo  taken  his  violiu  up  there  and  played  in 
^ïOxicett  wïth  theni,  echoingj  and  catcbing  all  their  notea, 

ILt  aeetned  to  him  terrihly  silent  now. 

3*alma'ë  words  puraned  him  into  that  cool  gray  srleneü, 

^he  did  not  know  i  she  was  so  etupid :  and  stiU  sha  had 

akened  bis  eonseience. 

Conscience  and  ^oiuSj — the  instinct  of  the  heart  and  the 
'ï^sire  of  the  miiid, — the  voiee  that  warna  and  the  voiee  tbat 
*^'*"c3üjtjs:  when  these  are  in  oonfliet  it  is  bitter  far  the  life  in 
^  tmicb  they  are  at  war ;  most  bitter  of  all  wben  that  life  is  in 
^^^-^  opening  youtb,  and  eure  of  everything  and  yet  sure  of 
"ï^thing, 

^he  boy  tbrew  himself  downward  on  the  wet  earth^  aud 
^^l-Tïed  his  cheek  on  bis  handsj  and  gaïed  ioto  the  dim  watery 
^^<:^Tld  underneath  him^  where  all  the  distant  towna  and  the 
ï*,^le  villages  began  to  gleam  whiteJy  and  faintly^  like  little 
^*<:>udsj  on  tb  e  dark  gray  ness  of  the  plains^  and  the  dull  blue 
^''^d  black  of  the  mountainsj  whicJi  rosé  like  ramparta  of  iroa 
•-■^    the  east  and  north, 

.^     Tl  ie  girl  waa  stupid, — so  etupid  tbat  eveiy  one  tnew  ah  e 
*^^-d  never  learned  her  aïphabet  even, — and  yet  he  feit  tbat 

1*^^Te  sbe  bad  seen  and  had  spoken  aright.     That  be  feit. 
Signa  bad  had  tew  moral  teachingg  in  hls  saven  teen  yearB 
^^   life. 
There  is  virtue  on  these  lonely  bill-sides,  but  it  is  virtue 
^^lf-&own,  wiod-driftedj  like  the  wild  pomegranate-buabes,  and 
^iie  wild  peach-trees. 
Ko  one  bad  taught  htm  what  was  rigbt  or  wrong,  so  long 
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as  he  observed  all  the  rules  of  the  Church  and  did  not  bloader 
against  any  civil  law.  So  far  as  he  had  been  told,  he  had 
goodness  enough  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven.  But  the 
boy's  owQ  mind  had  cleamess  and  simplicitj  in  it,  and  went 
bj  instinct  to  a  higher  sense  of  right  and  wrong  than  any  he 
had  been  ever  taught, — m  Palma's  did  likewise, — Palma)  who 
trotted  in  the  mud  or  dust  all  her  days,  and  whose  bndn  waf 
all  dulled  with  small  cares  as  with  cobwebs. 

He  knew  that  she  was  right. 

That  he  was  thankless  and  selfish;  that  the  hate  which 
throbbed  sullenly  in  him  was  almost  a  crime ;  that  a  wolf  cab, 
fed  and  housed  and  cared  for  as  he  had  been,  would  have  had 
more  gratitude  than  he. 

He  knew  that  she  was  right. 

That  his  life  ought  to  be  offered  to  the  man  who  had  done 
all  for  it ;  that  his  long  debt  ought  to  cancel  an  hour's  wrong ; 
that  since  he  had  no  other  way  or  means  of  payment  save 
obedience,  he  should  obey, — even  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  his 
dreams,  even  to  the  crushing  out  of  all  his  soul. 

He  lay  chcst  downward  underneath  the  pines,  aod  gazed 
into  the  misty  depths  below,  and  feit  the  hard  sharp  pain  of 
his  consciousness  of  right  gnaw  at  him  with  her  remembered 
words.  He  could  see  the  line  of  his  olive-trees  and  the  fields 
where  he  was  to  labor  all  his  life  long,  facing  the  sunrise. 

He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  he  could  not  have  both 
lives ;  that  as  he  grew  to  manhood  he  must  cease  to  be  either 
peasant  or  musician  ;  that  he  must  renounce  one  thing  or  the 
other.  He  had  lived  too  much  on  the  soil  not  to  know  the 
ruthless  toll  of  hours  and  the  ceaseless  patience  and  purpose 
which  the  soil,  ere  it  will  consent  to  repay  him  anything,  ex- 
acts  from  the  husbandman. 

He  knew  that  he  must  choose,  now  and  forever. 

It  was  the  old  common  choice  between  bodily  need  and 
spiritual  desire;  only  for  him  the  lower  need  was  the  one 
linked  with  duty,  the  higher  need  was  the  one  linked  with 
sin.  He  lay  and  gazed  at  the  dark  fields  that  were  to  be 
his  own,  and  the  broek  that  glimmered  like  a  glow-worm 
under  its  dusky  rushes.  And  it  had  been  there  that  the 
violin  had  been  broken  and  all  its  melody  silenced  for  ever 

It  froze  his  hcart  against  the  little  spot.  He  hated  that 
and  aye  l 
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ehttTIow  water  wLich  eoiild  sïng  on  and  on  and  on,  where  tha 
gToiiter  mtisic  luiJ  büeti  luislied  into  dumbiiess* 
It  seemed  like  a  partible  to  him. 

«Just  as  the  violin  had  been  st rieken  mute  there,  so  woald 
W  til  e  powers  in  him.  Just  as  the  silver  string  had  snapped, 
so  ^ould  his  heart  break  by  that  cruel  streamlet,  He  saw 
ïii riaself  growing  older  and  older^  livÏDg  on  and  on,  with  tbo 
ïtti^sie  djiög  in  him  every  daj  and  evcry  jear,  aütUe  niurc  and 
»  little  more, 

Be  saw  himself  as  he  would  be  on  that  land  that  looked  to 
th.<^  mor n ing  light, — speDdhig  bis  breath  in  shouting  tjall-words 
to  the  panting  oxen,  spetiding  bis  strength  in  sowing  and  in 
ï^ïa^jing  the  aam  of  hiB  dailj  bre^d,  touch  ing  his  lute  perhapa 
^^  evening  with  dull  tired  hun  ds  j  that  others  niïght  dance  nnder 
tt*^  olive-boughs, 

^"^hat  use  would  the  morniug  light  be  to  him  thcn  ?  Wh  at 
^Oxild  it  say  to  him  ?  He  would  only  be  able  to  look  ou  the 
"ïack  earth  he  turned,  as  ït  düwned;  he  would  only  grow  to 
lö^the  the  little  aong-birda,  awakened  by  ite  beams^  because 
tKey  would  be  free  and  he  never-  He  lay  look  ing  down  and 
thinking  and  seeing  himself  tb us — as  he  would  be — in  all  the 
je^rs  to  come. 

Bis  eycs  were  dry,  hia  faee  was  calm ;  the  coldness  that  had 
fr^ozen  about  him  in  the  ui;^ht,  wlien  he  had  watclied  by  hia 
rtLiTjed  Kusignuolüj  never  ehanged.  It  was  as  if  all  his  boy- 
h^ood  had  perished  in  him  with  that  lost  music. 

The  etruggle  was  hard  in  him.     All  the  longing  of  liis  soul 
wreatled  with  the  conscioasness  of  duty  which  the  speech  of 
t^ie  girl  had  stung  into  life.    He  knew  that  he  onght  to  forgive, 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  obey.    All  the  earth  and  all  the  air 
aroutid  him  spoke  to  him  of  tb  ia  man 's  cxcccding  loTe.     Ho 
looked  down  on  the  river  from  wliose  floud  it  had  rescued  him. 
He  loüked  down  on  the  roof  nnder  whose  shelter  it  had  har- 
hored  him,     He  looked  down  on  the  old  gray  gateway  besidö 
■^boae  shadow  it  had  faeed  cal  urn  ny  and  fbrgiven  treachory  for 
liïs  aake.     He  looked  down  on  the  old  dark  trees  beneath 
I  ^hose  foliage  it  had  toiled  for  him  in  endla^  labor  from  day- 

I  Wk  to  nightfall,  in  light  and  ia  darkness,  through  eixteen 

I  And  he  let  the  blow  of  a  moment' s  passion  sweep  it  all 

I  *^ay  as  though  it  had  never  been.     Mighty  and  enduiing  üa 
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granite)  it  was  to  him  dissolyed  in  a  second  of  time  like  au 
image  of  snow. 

He  wrcstled  with  himself  for  this.  He  strove  against  the 
hardeoiog  of  bis  beart.  He  struggled  to  cbange  himself;  to 
forgive ;  to  obey. 

It  was  of  no  use. 

With  the  music  from  the  broken  strings,  gratitude  and  af- 
fevtion  had  passed  out  of  bis  beart,  and  left  a  dead  silence 
tbcre, — a  silence  in  which  bis  conscience  indeed  spoke,  but 
spoke  in  yain. 

When  the  Ave  Maria  tolled  dnlly  under  the  mists  of  the 
plaiD,  he  got  up  slowly,  and  went  slowly  homeward. 

His  mind  was  made  up :  he  would  not  live  on  in  bis  bodj 
slaying  his  soul. 

"He  killed  the  Rusignuolo,"  he  said  to  himself.  "He 
would  kill  me." 

And  he  resolved  to  live  his  own  life ;  bow  or  where  he 
knew  nothing ;  only  by  his  own  means  and  in  his  own  way, 
no  longer  eating  the  bread  of  the  man  who  loved  bim  indeed^ 
but  who  hated  bis  genius  and  who  wisbed  it  to  perish. 

**  What  one  can  do  is  sweeter  and  dearer  than  what  any- 
thing  is,"  he  thought  to  himself,  with  the  terrible  self-absorp- 
tien  of  the  artist  in  bis  art, — terrible,  because  ever  fore- 
doomed  to  die  in  agony  soon  or  late,  under  some  human  passion 
that  avenges  the  rejection  of  bumanity. 

And  he  went  slowly  down  the  hill-side  home,  losing  sight 
of  the  brook  and  the  olives,  for  it  bad  grown  quite  dark. 

Tlie  house  was  siient.  The  sbutters  were  closed.  The  dog 
was  mute.     He  lifted  the  latcb  of  the  door  and  entered. 

There  was  the  glow  from  a  ligbted  lamp  upon  the  stone  of 
the  floor. 

In  the  light  stood  Bruno. 

He  came  forward  and  bowed  his  head  before  the  boy.  Hd 
said, — 

"  Forgive  me.** 
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Th  AT  ïïigbfc,  when  Sigtia  bad  gone  to  his  bed  of  bay^  and 
had  fiülen  asleep  thöre^  wkh  tbe  tears  left  wet  upoo  bis  lasbes^ 
Eruno  sat  still  aod  loüt  iu  thoughb,  with  hia  ke^id  guïik  upoa 
kb  breuat. 

The  boy  must  go. 
L  Th  at  was  stire.  Th  at  was  plaïn  to  him. 
'  Sif^na  had  begged  to  etaj  and  do  bis  will  in  all  thingSj — 
mcaning  what  be  said.  Toucbed  into  passionube  repentance 
of  hia  own  bard  ness  of  bcart  bj  tb  is  noble  rcraorse  whicb  bad 
bent  tbe  strengtb  of  the  man  bcfore  hïm,  be  bad  vowed  in 
Uttennost  sjncerity  of  purpoae  to  live  and  die  on  the  hill-aidep 
HrunOj  a  suppliant  before  him^  bad  awed  and  niled  hinj,  aa 
Bmno,  a  master  tyrant  over  him^  never  coiild  have  done. 

When  he  had  been  embittering  his  soul  agaïast  the  Iotö 
that  saved  and  sbeltered  him,  tbat  love  had  been  return  ing 
to  him,  hrinc^Tif^  the  fiercej  proud,  stern  soul  of  the  man  into 
mipplication  before  btm, — him,  a  ehild,  a  debtor,  a  bcggar,  au 
iiigrute  1 
I  The  fiharpuess  of  the  eou trast  bad  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
f  At  the  irst  words  of  Bruno  he  had  f  allen  on  bis  neck  iu 
passionate  contrition. 

His  tbanklesSj  oblivious,  selfish  p&agion  seemed  yile  to  bim 
BS  a  crime. 

'*  Forgive  rae/*  said  Bruno. 

But  the  boy  kuew  that  the  for^ivenesg  needed  was  for  bira- 
eelf ;  that  passion  may  be  an  infirmlty  of  man,  but  that  in- 
gratitüde  is  a  curse  of  heil. 

*^  I  will  do  what  you  wish/'  be  had  vowed,  ïn  all  the  breath- 
Icss  eagernesa  of  hia  repentance.  "I  sball  he  happy,— nao 
bappj  1  I  will  never  go  away^ — never,  never  I  Let  my  foolish 
d reanis  die.  They  are  not  wortb  a  moment  of  sorrow  or  re- 
gret  to  you.     I  shall  be  happy  her  e, — so  happy  !" 

Bruno  bad  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  smile  whose  tendernesg 
had  half  appalled  the  boy. 

'*  My  dcitr,''  he  had  answered,  **  later  we  will  talk  of  that. 
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I  sinned  enougb  against  you  j  I  will  try  to  do  right — ^henoe- 
forth." 

And  when  it  was  midnight,  and  the  boy  slept  in  the  little 
corner  chamber  with  the  blessed  palm-sheaf  above  bis  head, 
Bruno  sat  still  and  pondered  how  to  do  tbis  right. 

Passion  had  mastered  bim.  The  old  brutal,  swifl,  savage, 
unthinking  rage,  which  had  done  so  much  evil  in  bis  day,  bad 
burst  out  like  a  smotbered  flame,  and  for  the  first  time  bad 
smitten  the  living  tbing  in  which  all  bis  affections  and  all  bis 
atonement  centred.  When  be  had  struck  bis  heel  down  on 
the  Rusignuolo,  it  bad  seemed  to  bim  as  if  be  were  crusbing 
out  the  devil  that  was  tempting  the  boy  from  bis  side  into  aU 
the  evil  of  the  world.  AU  bis  own  great  love  and  uncounted 
sacrifices  bad  been  as  notbing  beside  a  playtbing  of  wood,  a 
toy  of  sound  and  wind ! — ^it  bad  seemed  to  bim  as  if  be  gave 
a  kingdom  and  got  back  a  stone. 

In  the  fury  of  bis  pain,  all  that  was  worst  in  bim  snrged  up 
(rom  its  long  sleep  and  broke  its  honds.  He  let  all  the  evÜ 
in  bim  loose.  He  went  down  into  the  city  and  plunged  into 
all  the  license  that  be  had  sternly  shunned  so  long.  He  came 
out  from  the  riot  of  it  cooled  and  in  bis  right  mind,  like  a 
man  who  awakes  from  the  heavy  sleep  of  drugs.  Three 
nights  bad  gone  by ;  be  bated  himself ;  be  thought  of  the  boy 
without  bitterness  and  with  longing ;  be  feit  as  if  be  were  not 
worthy  to  meet  the  clear  eyes  of  a  child. 

He  went,  in  the  dull  gray  rain  of  the  aflernoon,  into  a  little 
dark  chapcl  in  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  city,  and  kneeled 
down  in  the  black  shadow  of  it  and  confessed  bis  sins.  It 
was  bis  duty,  he  thought ;  be  had  been  reared  so.  He  be- 
lieved  that  he  purified  his  soul. 

He  was  vile  in  his  own  sight. 

In  bis  remorse,  the  broken  Rusignuolo  seemed  to  bim— 
DO  less  than  it  had  seemed  to  Signa,  mourning  it  on  the  hill- 
side — a  buman  thing,  with  a  voice  from  beaven  in  it,  that  be 
bad  burled  into  death  and  silenced  by  a  deed  as  cruel  as 
Cain's. 

He  went  bomeward  along  the  familiar  road,  with  the  Ave- 
Maria  bells  ringing  through  the  fog.  As  he  went,  he  struggled 
hard  with  himself.  He  bated  this  madness,  as  it  seemed  to 
bim,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  boy.  He  bated  it  at 
once  with  the  jealousy  of  an  affection  which  bebeld  in  it  an 
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Irresistible  rival,  and  with  the  superstitious  fear  which  an  un- 
educated  inteUigence  has  of  an  incomprehensible  mental 
power. 

Bruno  was  of  the  same  stuff  as  those  men  wbo  in  earlier 
ages  burned  the  magie  out  of  creatures  whom  they  believed  be- 
witched,  and  thought  the  ruthless  torture  that  they  dealt  a 
righteous  service  both  to  God  and  man.  In  hls  sight,  it  was 
'  a  sorceiy  which  enthralled  Signa  and  made  him  blind  to  all 
the  peace  and  safety  and  plenty  and  sweetness  of  the  life  upon 
the  hills. 

Bat,  with  the  bating  of  his  fury,  the  calmness  of  reason 
had  retumed  to  him.  It  was  a  sorcery, — ^that  he  thought ; 
but  it  was  one  which  there  was  no  combating, — that  he  saw 
also.  He  saw  that  it  would  only  be  possible  to  stifle  it,  by 
destroying  the  very  core  of  the  boy*8  lüe. 

He  might  keep  his  hand  on  the  throat  of  his  nightingale, 
— true ;  but,  under  the  pressure,  the  life  would  go  out  with 
the  song. 

Though  to  him  this  strange  absorbing  instinct  which  killed 
all  other  was  beyond  any  possible  comprehension,  Bruno,  by 
the  force  of  his  love  for  the  lad,  knew  that  he  must  let  him 
go,  or  see  him  fade  away  into  a  hopeless  and  joyless  creature, 
forever  beating  and  thirsting  to  be  free. 

As  he  went  along  the  road  in  the  rain  which  he  never  feit, 
under  the  sound  of  the  bells  which  he  never  heard,  he  thought, 
and  thought,  and  thought, — tearing  the  selfishness  out  of  his 
heart  with  the  same  baste  and  rage  as  in  other  years  he  had 
hurled  oaths  or  stricken  steel  at  those  who  had  offended  him. 

To  do  right  by  the  boy. 

That  had  been  his  first  intent,  his  sole  desire,  since,  driving 
his  cattle  out  on  the  day  after  the  flood,  he  had  made  his  mute 
promise  to  dead  Pippa. 

But  what  was  right  ? 

He  did  not  know.  His  reason  as  a  man  told  him  that,  the 
Btrong  instincts  of  the  brain  being  stifled,  the  boy  would  fjill 
into  a  feeble,  worthless,  and  unhappy  thing.  His  ignorance 
as  a  peasant  made  him  fear,  with  all  a  peasant's  dread  of  the 
unknown  and  the  unseen,  the  world  into  which  Signa  pined 
to  soar  away,  and  the  art  which  usurped  all  his  desires. 

Music ! — well,  what  was  it  ?  Just  a  thing  that  came  to 
every  flute-voioed  girl  carrying  her  linen  to  the  river's  brink, 
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every  litbe-fingered  sbepherd  or  ox-driver  Who,  when  his 
work  was  done,  thrummed  on  a  mandolin  before  the  cottage 
door. 

This  power  which  took  empire  over  the  boy,  and  drove  hun 
from  all  paths  of  custom  and  of  duty,  and  made  him  happy 
with  a  few  signa  upon  a  piece  of  paper, — that  waa  beyond  all 
sense  and  meaning  to  him, — a  horrible  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion  of  an  innocent  thing,  such  as  men  sent  who  had  the 
evil  eye. 

How  to  do  right  ? 

To  bum  and  stamp  this  madness  out  of  the  yonng  soul?-^ 
or  to  let  it  have  its  way  and  trust  to  heaven  ? 

If  he  only  knew. 

In  the  Lastra  the  lamps  were  buming.  There  was  a  frineral 
going  through  the  gates ;  the  bier  bome  by  the  brothers  of  the 
Misericordia. 

Unconsciously,  from  habit,  he  stood  still  and  crossed  him- 
self,  and  uncovered  his  head.  When  it  had  passed,  a  thought 
had  come  to  him. 

He  entered  the  church,  where  Luigi  Dini  was  putting  out  the 
lights  after  benediction.  Bruno  went  up  to  him  without 
greeting. 

"  Old  Maso  told  the  lad  men  by  music  have  been  greater 
than  kings.     Is  that  a  lie  ?'* 

The  sacristan  was  used  to  him,  and  took  no  offense. 

"  It  is  a  truth,"  he  answered. 

"Can  theladbegreat?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  But  is  that  happiness  ?" 

"  No." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  it,  then  ?" 

"  It  is  what  is  not  happy  that  speaks  to  men  of  Qod, 
Happy  men  think  of  their  coffers, — of  their  children, — of 
their  bodies, — of  their  appetites :  they  are  content  with  all 
that." 

"  You  have  known  a  great  man  ?" 

"  Never  out  of  books." 

"  And  happy  men  ?" 

"  Yes ;  they  were  three  parts  fooi,  and  the  rest  rogue." 

Bruno  was  silent :  he  wanted  to  be  as  God  to  the  lad.  He 
wanted  to  give  him  endless  daylight  and  ceaseless  peace.     He 
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WBDtd  to  be  liïs  fate,  and  staod  always  between  hini  and  pain 
and  sorrow  aud  accident  and  the  calamitios  of  earth. 

The  old  nmn  looked  up  at  him,  and  understood  hie  tbought, 

"Ym  cannot  do  it,"  ïie  eaid,  anewering  wbat  was  not 
BpokeD.  "  It  is  Döt  given  to  any  life  to  be  the  provid^nce  of 
anor.lier." 

The  yeioa  s weiled  on  Bnino's  förehead :  a  heavy  si^rh  brok© 
frtnn  him :  he  waa  never  a  man  to  let  another  kuow  the  thing 
te  felt^  but  now  pain  niastered  him, — the  miserable  pain  of 
irreÊolution  and  uncertaintyj  and  of  that  senaoj  beyond  all 
others  oppressive^  of  conibating  in  the  dark  an  unseen  and  un- 
iDEflaüred  force* 

He  fttretc;hed  his  handa  out  with  an  unconacioua  gesture^  aa 
of  a  blijid  man  aeeking  p;uidanee. 

''Look:  you  know  the  boy  m  well  as  I;  better,  mny-be, 
For  liia  soul  ia  dark  to  me,  He  is  bigher  than  I.  It  is  aë 
'ff hen  a  bird  goes  up— up^ — againgt  the  eun,  You  cannot  fol- 
low  it.  There  ia  too  much  lighfc  wbere  it  is  gone.  I  only 
^ant  to  do  the  best.  For  me  it  does  nnt  matter.  You  see, 
I  liave  got  the  bit  of  land  for  him, — the  land  on  the  moun- 
t^in ;  I  bave  made  it  good  land  and  richj  and  it  is  a  safe  pro- 
"^isioti  for  him  all  hïs  days-  But,  then,  when  he  breaks  hia 
tean  at  thoughts  of  it,  and  is  crased  to  leam,  and  talks  of 
^%  great,— if  only  I  could  teil  wbat  to  do  1  Pediaps  it  is 
^  tay  a  whim,  and  to  do  rigbt  one  should  be  bard  with  bim 
^^  roïïgh,  and  stamp  it  out,  and  seem  cruel  now,  and  he 
J^öuld  be  than kf ui  in  a  few  years'  time?  And  theuj  agaiDj 
^'  otie  aiade  a  mistak  e, — if  one  did  the  wrong  thing,^ — if  he 
^gbed  and  fretted,  and  wanted  wbat  bc  had  not,  and  were 
jcver  contentj  and  feil  away  to  feeblencss  and  ueelessness, — 
^^  Woüld  one  forgive  oneself — ever  ?  How  ean  I  teil  ?  I  do 
^  ntidenïtand*  If,  at  se  ven  teen,  they  had  said  to  me,  *  There 
^  a  bit  of  good  land  all  for  you,  all  your  own,  and  you  be- 
"ölden  to no  man,  and  working  all  for yourselfj  and  sharing  with 
^ö  ïöaater/  I  shonld  have  been  mad  with  joy  and  pride.  1 
"■JfJüld  bave  seen  nothhig  but  my  corn  and  my  grapea.  I 
ïQiiuld  bave  tbougbt  I  was  better  off  than  any  one  elae  in  the 
*i*^e  World.  Why  should  it  not  be  bo  with  him  ?  I  do  not 
^^ilenatuud.     He  ia  Pippa^s  boy.     He  haa  our  blood  in  him. 

L*^f  flbould  love  the  soil,     He  did  not  get  hia  dream  from 
^^Ppa»    If  one  only  Jtnew.     For  me  it  does  not  matter.     1 
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will  cut  off  mj  right  hand  if  that  will  serve  htm,  if  that  wOI 
keep  hia  soul  safe  here  and  hereafter-  But  what  he  wunto 
Beetns  madness.  Is  it  a  de  vil  that  lurea  him  ?  Or  is  it  an 
angel  ealb  ?  How  can  oöe  know  ?  I  want  to  do  the  thing 
that  best  will  eerve  hlm.  But  howtofindit?  Teil  me,  if 
you  kitow.    Do  not  thiük  of  me*     For  me  it  does  not  matter," 

He  ceased,  aod  leiiucd  hiü  hand  on  the  rail  hefore  the  dark 
altar,  on  which  the  last  lïght  had  just  auak  out,  The  rail 
ehook  with  the  trembUng  of  hia  stroog  nerves;  his  head 
dropped  upon  hia  chest. 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  a  moment. 

'^  You  will  he  lonely  if  he  go :  it  is  not  fair  to  JOM :  jou 
have  done  all  for  him  all  his  Hfe.'^ 

Brnno  gave  an  iro patiënt  gesture- 

"  I  say,  for  me  it  does  oot  matter.  I  can  live  alone.  An- 
gwer  for  the  bojj— aa  if  I  were  deadj  and  there  were  only  him 
to  think  of^— for  his  good." 

"  Then  I  aay,  Let  him  go/'  J 

Bruno  was  silent.     He  breathed  hard.  ^^| 

"Let  him  go/'  repeated  the  sacristan,  "I  never  kiiew  a 
great  man,  No.  My  path  did  not  lie  that  waj.  Bixt  I  did 
know  onOi  a  man  that  might  have  been  greatj^^trulj  great, 
I  think,  It  was  when  I  was  a  lad.  He  was  a  little  older 
than  T  was,  He  traveled  with  the  first  little  troop  that  I 
belonged  to  theo,^ — singers,  and  aotors,  and  musicianSj  all  of 
ns  going  from  town  to  town  as  the  fairSj  and  the  feasts,  and 
the  earnivalj  and  the  vintage^  feil.  You  have  heard  me  taïk 
of  it.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  organist,  and  was  himself  a 
yiolin-playerj  hai-dïy  more  than  a  hojj  just  keeptng  body  and 
soul  together;  he  played  divinely,  and  he  wrote  beautiful 
things,  just  as  yonr  boy  does  now.  People  would  weep  to 
bear  him,  It  was  like  nothing  mortal.  He  had  an  old 
mother,  widowed,  and  a  little  sister  in  Penigia.  They  lived 
wretchedly,  He  sent  them  every  coin  that  he  ponld  get,  H© 
Btinted  himself*  One  night  whilo  he  was  playing  be  fuinted. 
It  was  on!y  hungcr,  Huoger  is  so  oommon.  The  world  Is  so 
fdll.  He  nsed  to  dream  of  greatness,  just  as  your  lad  does. 
And  indeed  the  things  he  made  were  perfect.  Only  he  had  so 
little  time,  and  never  had  any  chanoe  to  get  them  heard.  One 
daj  he  bad  a  letter  from  his  motber.  His  grandfatherj  a  haïd 
maUj  who  bad  denounced  her  for  her  marriage^  had  reien ted» 
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Q-nd  Lad  offured  to  take  liome  Claudio  into  liïa  house  and  way 
of  busiaesaj  on  coüditioü  thiit  he  should  touck  no  noto  of  tnusia 
ever  again.  The  old  maü  was  a  monej-chïinger  aüd  bakker  io 
th.e  Tiorthj  eliarp  aod  keeiij  atid  hard  aö  any  stoiie.  Tlie  mothef 
!*nd  the  Httle  sister  implored  him  ;  they  stjiryed  for  all  that  ha 
could  do  j  and  hcre  wtjre  peace  and  plenty ^  orilj  waiting  for 
hia  wül  They  wrote  and  wrote  and  wrote;  then  at  laat  they 
oarae,  They  wept,  and  raved,  and  entreated,  and  reproached. 
They  wore  him  out  ■  he  yieldcd.    *  It  will  kill  me,'  said  Claudio, 

But  if  it  muat  be^— for  them ^     That  night  he  hurned  all 

te   11  ad  ever  written.     It  was  to  him  worae  than  any  murder. 
Se  believed  he  killed  hia  soul.    He  öuffered  hideonsiy.   Death 
^^^etned  to  pass  over  him  as  the  flame  took  his  music,     '  Nt^ 
*>ne  will  eyer  have  it  now/  he  said.     And  he  smiled.     I  sup- 
ï>ose  they  smile  like  that  in  hell^  thinking  of  what  they  have 
t'O  see^  and  of  the  heaven  they  will  ncver  see.    He  went.    The 
^*^other  and  the  little  siatcr  were  happy.     They  had  enough, 
^ti<i  more  than  enough,     *  Claudio  wUl  be  a  rieh  man^^  they 
®^id  to  me.     They  rejoiced  in  thcir  snccesa.     They  thought 
^-feey  had  don  e  rightly  for  him  aa  well  as  happily  for  thera- 
^elvea.     When  a  year  and  a  little  more  had  goue  by,  I  got  a 
**^eseage  hegging  me  to  go  to  Claudio  in  Trieste.    I  wa^  with  a 
^'heatre  in  Verona  at  the  time.     I  did  nofc  know  how  to  do  it ; 
^Ut  I  feit  that  I  should  never  sec  hii*  faee  again  unlesa  I 
gasten ed.    I  crossed  the  ^iea,     1  found  him  dyiog.     ^  I  did  my 
teet/  he  said  to  me.     *  Indeed  I  did  my  best.     But  I  died 
^hen  they  killed  the  rausic  in  me.     My  body  has  dragged  on 
^  little  longer,  but  I  died  then.'     Then  he  aaked  them  to  let 
"ïïie  sing  to  him  j  he  had  kept  hia  vow ;  he  had  not  played  or 
Jieard  one  note.    The  mother  and  the  abter  were  there,  weep- 
xng.     The  old  man  said,  ^  Yes :   he  may  have  what  he  wÜl 
^ow.'     I  sang  to  him, — as  men  have  snng  raasses  burning  at 
the  stake.    For  I  loved  Claudio.    The  dying  life  flamed  up  in 
^im  as  he  heard,     It  came  back  for  one  moment  into  his  veins, 
itit;)  his  eycs^  into  his  soul.     He  raiaed  himself  with  such  a 
^ook  upon  his  face^— ah,  such  a  look  !  if  there  be  angels  indeed 
they  must  look  eo  I— aud  he  lifted  his  voice^  and  saog,  with  all 
the  strengt  h  and  beauty  of  his  youth  re  turn  ed  to  him,  the 
Eterno  Oen  ï  tor,  the  ehaut  that  Mctastasio  dïed  sin  ging.     Ono 
taomeoÈ — but  a  moment,  so  it  seemed— the  glory  of  the  song 
1^        bïought  his  life  back.    Then  bis  voioe  dTopped,-«ail  suddonly, 
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ITis  motber  raised  Lim.  He  wafi  dead*  The  o!d  man  cried 
to  HeaTen  to  take  his  gold  and  give  hian  back  tho  boj,  But 
Hciiven  does  not  hear  these  prayers,  or  will  not  answer  tlicd. 
Thej  told  me  later  he  had  labored  at  the  desk  with  patience^ 
and  wïth  consUnt  eflbrt;  but  it  had  killed  ïiim.  When  the 
old  man  had  rclcntedj  and  would  have  made  him  free  In  bm 
own  wajj  it  was  too  late,  If  jon  blind  a  bird  yoa  cannot  ^ive 
si^ht  and  libcrty  agaln ;  naj^  if  yau  bcseech  God  ever  so,  even 
He  caonot  do  it.  There  are  things  tbat,  düne^  cannot  be  un- 
dotie,  by  God  or  by  man.  His  mother  Ijved  out  her  days  a 
rich  woman»  Il  ia  sister  had  a  krge  iühentanee,  and  wedded 
wealthilj.  But  it  had  been  botight  with  Ckudiü*s  life,  and 
"who  shall  eay  what  tho  world  did  not  lose  ?  That  is  tme. 
He  was  niy  fricnd.  It  was  fifty  jeaTS  ago, — all  that.  Claudto 
would  be  old,  But  tbo  look  that  waa  in  Claudio*8  eyes  is  in 
your  boy 's.  And  I  think — I  think — if  you  keep  him  here, 
and  deaden  his  Boal  in  him,  that  kis  fale  wül  be  the  game/' 

Bruno  made  no  answer. 

He  stood  still,  with  his  tead  bent  by  the  side-altaTj  in  tb  e 
glüom  of  the  church  that  was  only  Ilghted  by  the  hrazea 
Ëconee  that  the  old  man  carried  in  his  hand.  He  had  not  lost 
one  word ;  his  brcath  came  slowly  and  loud  ;  he  did  not  under- 
Btaud  :  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  this  dead  lad  and  thia 
living  one  loved  beyond  ease^  and  safety,  and  friends,  and 
peaee,  and  daily  bread.  He  did  not  understand  one  whit  the 
more.     Bnt  he  saw  what  he  must  do. 

He  turned  with  a  heavy  sigh,  lik  e  a  man  who  stoops  to  take 
up  a  great  burden  on  his  shoulders  and  walk  on  with  it. 

"Good-night  ï''  he  said,  simpiy»  and  he  went  through  the 
little  dark  church,  lost  ia  thought^  and  out  into  the  gtarless, 
raiaty  night. 

Luigi  Dini  went  up  the  wooden  stairs  into  the  room  where 
the  hrethixin  keep  their  robee  and  maaks. 

*^  He  will  Iet  the  boy  go,*'  he  said  to  himself, 

The  bell  had  rung  for  Bue<!or  for  a  peasant  who  had  been 
flung  from  a  mule-cart  on  the  road  going  to  Santa  Maria ;  sorae 
brethren  were  basily  faatening  their  cloakSj  whtle  others  got 
out  the  black  streteher  to  go  and  fetch  the  wonnded  man. 
AmoDg  them  was  Lippo,  ever  foremost  in  good  works. 

As  Lippo  drew  the  hood  over  his  head,  he  waa  telliiig  his 
üeighbor  how  his  brother  Bruno  had  lent  money  out  for  geveral 
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years  on  hypothec  to  the  poor  wretch  Baccio  Alessi,  the  gilder, 
in  the  city,  on  the  fine  little  piece  of  land  under  Artemino, 
that  ran  with  what  he  farmed  ;  and  of  how  poor  Baccio,  being 
close  driven  by  unlooked-for  calamity  and  the  cruelty  of  credit- 
ors  who  had  no  mercy  on  a  hard-working  creature,  had  been 
in  direst  need,  and  Bruno,  seeing  good  his  time,  and  tak  ing 
advantage  of  necessity,  had  forcclosed  and  drawn  his  claim  so 
tightly  and  so  suddenly  that  Baccio  Alessi  had  no  chance  or 
claim,  and  so  the  land  had  passed  to  Bruno, — who,  as  he  once  had 
wasted  all  his  substance  on  evil-living  and  light  women,  now 
would  make  soup  out  of  pebbles  and  milk  a  milk-stone  for  the 
sake  of  his  ill-begotten  darling  whom  he  had  foisted  on  the 
memory  of  poor  Pippa. 

"  He  will  let  the  boy  go,"  thought  the  old  man,  while  Lippo, 
mourning  over  his  brother's  hardness  of  greed  and  the  poverty 
of  poor  Baccio  in  the  city,  drew  his  cowl  close  and  hurried 
away  to  help  raise  the  half-dead  peasant,  and  Bruno,  solitary 
and  musing,  went  up  into  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
hills. 

"  The  boy  must  go,"  thought  Bruno,  as  he  flung  his  cloak 
across  his  mouth  against  the  watery  cold,  and  ascended  the 
8ea-road  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  from  the  northward. 

The  outer  world  was  a  black  and  empty  space  to  him.  Tha 
cities  were  whirlpools  of  vice,  into  which  the  young  were 
caught  as  in  nets.  The  only  life  that  he  could  comprehend, 
or  could  believe  to  be  of  any  worth,  was  the  life  of  the  hus- 
bandman  living  and  dying  under  one  roof.  In  the  dreams  that 
made  the  future  beautiful  to  the  lad  he  himself  had  no  belief. 
In  the  greatness  that  the  lad  aspired  to  he  saw  no  re  \lity  and 
no  excellence ;  hut  only  a  vague  dark  chimera  of  folly  that 
would  lead  down,  down,  down,  into  a  bottomless  abyss. 

He  had  no  consolation  of  hope. 

He  had  no  fond  simple  belief  in  some  impending  though 
nnknown  good,  such  as  mothers  who  love  their  sons  without 
comprehending  them  are  solaced  by  when  their  children  leave 
them. 

To  him  all  beyond  was  rayless,  meaningless,  comfortless. 

He  had  said  truly  :  he  did  not  understand. 

He  only  knew  that  the  boy  would  perish  here  like  the  dead 
Claudio,  and  so  he  must  go. 

The  rest  was  with  the  future,  the  silent,  dark,  inexorable 
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future,  which  he  burned  to  tear  asunder  as  Milo  tore  the  i»»-  ^ 
and  see  the  hcart  of  it  and  the  secret,  no  matter  what  the^^^ 
were. 

All  he  did  know  was  that  he  himself  was  nothing  in  the  lifi^ 
that  owcd  him  all. 

He  sat  motionless  while  the  night  waned;  not  sleeping  ;'^ 
wide  awake,  but  half  paralyzed,  as  a  man  under  gunshot  pain. 

The  boy  must  go, — go  to  forget  the  sweet  hill-side,  the  hand 
that  gave  him  daily  bread,  the  old  straight  wholesome  ways, 
the  old  clean  simple  paths,  the  old  innocent  natural  affections; 
go  to  forget  them  all ;  go  to  get  drunk  on  this  strange  mad- 
ness  of  unrest;  go  to  be  possessed  of  this  fever  of  desired 
greatness. 

Bruno  cheated  himself  with  no  false  faiths. 

If  the  boy  went  now,  he  went  forever. 

His  steps  indeed  might  return,  but  the  heart  and  the  youth 
and  the  love  of  him  never.  If  he  went  to  the  world  andio 
fame  and  to  art,  these  would  hold  him  forever.  Brono  knew 
none  of  the  three,  but  this  he  feit.  No  baseless  hopes,  do 
lingering  blindness,  duped  him. 

Nevertheless  he  knew  that  he  must  go. 

Go,  whilst  he  himself  stayed  to  labor  for  him,  and  get  out 
of  the  soil  the  mean^  for  him  to  pursue  the  things  he  wished, 
and  change  his  visions  into  reality  if  such  things  ever  were 
done  in  the  world,  and  keep  here  roof  and  house  and  refuge 
for  him,  if  so  be  that  he  should  never  find  his  dreams  oome 
true,  but  should  return  sickened  and  bruised  with  effort  and 
with  failure. 

The  boy  must  go :  this  was  his  own  portion, — to  laboi  here, 
and  get  the  gold  together  that  would  give  this  young  thing 
wings. 

He  did  not  think  of  that  with  any  regret. 

It  was  to  him  natural.  He  had  of  late  years  so  bent  all  his 
energies  and  all  his  endurance  into  werking  for  the  goed  of  the 
boy,  that  to  continue  doing  this  was  nothing  that  seemed  to 
him  either  generous  or  strange.  It  was  what  he  had  always 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  do  for  Pippa's  son. 

Bruno  went  home  to  his  hills. 

The  morrow  would  be  All  Souls'  Day. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
the  little  church  of  his  daily  worship. 
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.  over.    The  old  priest  ^ 


hls  I 


II 


sacrmty 
Two  or  tbree  pea^sants  were  eümioj^  out.  The  little,  dark 
eKurch  was  being  hung  with  veils  uf  black,  here  and  there,  by 
tlie  sBcmtao ;  and  a  woraan,  wbo  wept  as  sbe  worked,  wm 
puttüjg  up  mme  branches  of  everlasting-floweiB, — her  lover 
l\tskd  died  in  the  hajrvest-time- 

BruDo  went  into  the  Bacrlstjj  mid  kid  §oine  money  down  oa 
*Jie  table. 

'*  For  Pippa*6  soul — to-morrow!'' 

The  old  priest  gave  bïm  hia  blessing;  he  dwelt  on  the  aam  e 
liill-side,  and  belioved  in  the  story  of  Pippa* 

Bnino  wêDt  out  into  the  twilight, 

-*She  wiil  koow  I  keep  iaith  with  her,''  he  said  to  himself, 

ld  tb  en  eotered  bis  dwelling-housej  aod  atood  before  Pippa' i 

ü.  and  &aid,  **  Forgive  maT 

When  iimny  hourg  had  gone  by,  and  the  boy  was  at  rest, 
J-ÏJUBO  Sat  on,  with  hig  solttary  kmp  b  urn  ing. 

''The  boy  muat  go,"  he  thnught  gtill,  sitting  idone  whea 

idnight  wa^  pafit,  and  Signa  slept. 

He  wflfl  at  peajoe  with  himself ;  at  least,  he  had  that  deep, 

d  pea(3e — sad  as  death^ — which  foUows  the  sarren  der,  foï 
ö.w3other^a  sakej  of  all  the  hope  of  life- 

The  caJm  of  a  great  repentance,  and  of  an  nnflinehing  self- 
«a.trifit.'e,  was  with  him,  the  cold  funeral  ineatë  wherewtth  Daty 
fcsdis  her  faithful. 

Bat  ü  great  lonelinesa  weigbed  on  him,  and  closed  ronnd 
^im.  He  feit  that  he  bad  given  a  kingdom  and  got  back  a 
Btone. 

Like  al!  generons  natureSj  he  had  ponred  out  bis  gift  un- 
ttiiokingj  nngrndging,  and  without  measnre. 

tHii  hands  were  empty,  and  hia  heart  was  desolate. 
That  was  bis  reward. 
It  is  a  common  one. 
The  night  wore  on  ;  the  intense  chUliness  of  coming  dawn 
^me  into  the  house  lik  e  ice  j  the  eoek  crowed  from  the  etable. 
He  roÈe  and  weiit  into  the  inner  chaniberT  where  the  boy  was; 
it  wag  only  parted  by  an  archway  from  the  common  room, 
^i^üa  lay  asleep^  bis  head  npon  bis  arm,  bis  face  turned 
^P^ard.     Brnno  lowered  the  lamp,  shading  it  with  on  e  band, 
*ö  m  not  to  a waken  him.     lts  light  feil  on  Ins  soft  yonng 
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looked  at  bim  long.  Then  two  great  tears  gatbered  in  bis  own 
eyes,  and  feil  down  bis  cbeeks  slowly,  like  tbe  great  rain-dropB 
tbat  follbw  storm. 

He  stood  silent  for  a  wbile ;  tbe  lad  slept  on,  nnconscious ; 
tben  he  set  down  tbe  lamp,  and  blew  tbe  flame  of  it  out,  and, 
witbout  noise.  unbarred  bis  bouse-door  and  went  into  tbe  open 
air  and  began  bis  labor  for  tbe  day. 

There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  from  tbe  nortb.  Bain 
was  falling.     It  was  dawn, — but  dawn  witbout  tbe  sun. 

He  joked  bis  oxen ;  and  alone  and  in  tbe  darkness  be  began 
tbe  day. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


When  winter  came,  Bruno  dwelt  alone  in  tbe  old  bouse  on 
tbe  bills,  and  Signa  studied  music  in  tbe  scbools  of  Bologna. 

In  tbe  fair  brigbt  weatber  of  tbe  spring,  wben  tbe  yirgin 
gold  of  tbe  daffodils  was  scattered  broadcast  everywbere,  an  old 
man  witb  white  bair  and  born  spectacles  bobbled  over  tbe 
stones  by  tbe  soutb  gate  to  tbe  post  for  a  letter,  and  got  it, 
and  went  and  read  it  in  tbe  sbade  by  tbe  sbrine  of  our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel,  and  tben  took  bis  way  tbrougb  tbe  Lastra 
to  go  across  tbe  bridge  towards  tbe  great  bills. 

As  be  went  under  the  west  gateway,  an  old  woman  put  ber 
bead  out  over  a  window-board  tbat  bad  roses  on  and  some 
byacintbs  not  yet  in  bloom. 

**  Is  be  well  ?"  sbe  cried  down  into  tbe  street. 

"  Quite  well,"  said  tbe  old  man,  looking  up,  and  went  on 
between  the  budding  trees. 

Before  be  reached  tbe  bridge,  a  girl  raced  down  tbe  sloping 
fields,  all  green  witb  corn.  Sbe  bad  great  knots  of  scarlet 
wild-flowers  and  white  snow-flakes,  tbat  sbe  was  tying  up  for 
market,  in  her  hands.  Her  feet  were  wet,  because  sbe  bad 
been  standing  in  the  brook  to  get  tbe  flowefs ;  sbe  bad  a 
pitcher  slung  at  ber  back ;  ber  heart  beat  so  high  and  ber 
breath  came  so  fast  tbat  the  lacing  of  ber  ragged  bodice  broke. 

"  Is  be  coming  back  ?"  sbe  asked,  and  her  great  black  eyei 
sbone  like  stars. 
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"  CJoming  back ! — no  I"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile.  "  He 
mast  never  come  back  now,  Palma.     That  wouW  never  do." 

The  girl  turned,  and  went  away  up  the  fields  slowly,  letting 
the  snowflakes  drop. 

The  old  man  went  on  up  the  sea-road. 

There  was  the  lovely  ailernoon  light  everywhere ;  all  the 
8oil  was  radiant  with  leaf  and  blade ;  the  river  was  a  sheet  of 
gold  and  green,  shining  like  the  lizards ;  the  air  was  so  clear 
tiiat  on  the  highest  and  farthest  heights  the  smallest  dweil  ing 
gleamed  white  as  any  pearl,  and  each  tree  told ;  near  at  hand, 
along  the  footpaths,  every  tuft  of  grass  had  the  rich  ruby  and 
purple  of  the  anemone  in  it,  and  the  fresh  odors  of  the  violet; 
whïle  the  daffodils  were  tossing  everywhere  above  the  short 
green  wheat.  But  the  sacristan  looked  at  none  of  these 
things. 

He  was  old. 

An  hour  and  more's  sturdy  laborea  walking  brought  him 
midway  on  the  great  hill,  with  the  stone  pines  on  its  summit, 
and  the  blue  mountain  in  its  rear.  A  west  wind  was  blowing 
sweetness  from  the  fir  woods  and  salt  from  the  sea.  A  man 
was  at  work  in  the  bean-fields  that  ran  under  the  olives. 

He  straightened  his  back  and  looked  up,  shading  his  eyes 
from  the  sun.  Then  he  saw  the  open  letter,  and  made  an 
eager  stride  forward. 

"  Is  he  happy  ?"  he  asked. 

"  This  is  the  love  that  loves  best,"  thought  Luigi  Dini.  And 
he  sat  down  in  the  shade. 

"Is  he  happy?"  he  asked,  resting  his  hand  on  his  hip, 
under  the  olive-boughs,  in  the  March  afternoon. 

And  the  old  man  answered  him  truthfully  from  the  letter 
that  was  a  sealed  book  to  Bruno,  "  Yes — he  is  happy ;"  and 
read  him  what  the  boy  said. 

Bruno  looked  at  the  piece  of  paper  with  longing  eyes.  He 
wished  that  in  his  own  boyhood  he  had  learned  to  read,  in- 
stead  of  wading  among  the  canes,  and  climbing  for  nests  of 
birds,  and  scaling  convent-walls  to  get  the  grapes,  and  romp- 
ing and  dancing  with  every  girl  he  could  whenever  a  mandolin 
was  playing. 

Signa  wrote  the  truth  ;  he  was  happy. 

He  had  a  little  room  under  the  roof.  He  heard  the  clang- 
ing  of  the  coppersmith's  hammers  all  day  long.  He  missed 
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the  ireedom  of  the  hills,  as  all  hill-horn  creatures  phut  in  cities 
do.  The  fare  he  had  was  meagre  and  untempting.  To  the 
people  whom  he  was  with  he  was  a  little  peasant,  a  little  stu- 
dent,— nothing  more ;  they  were  too  busy  to  heed  him  fiirther. 

The  town  was  very  dark,  very  chili,  very  oppressive  ;  with 
the  furious  Alpine  winds  driving  throngh  it,  and  the  high 
arcades  shutting  in  the  blackness  of  the  shadows,  and  the  bit- 
terness  of  the  cold,  it  was  like  a  vast  tomb,  afler  the  radiance 
of  the  sunset  and  the  sunrise  from  the  mountains  beyond  the 
Lastra. 

Physically  he  suffered  much  in  his  new  life.  Like  Kossini, 
he  had  to  study  his  score  in  his  bed,  to  keep  his  hands  from 
being  numbed  to  ice.  When  he  went  out  in  the  gloom  of  the 
streets,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  noon  were  night.  He  fainted 
twice  from  hunger  and  the  stifling  sense  of  want  of  air  in  the 
class-room  of  the  academy.  He  did  not  know  how  to  breathe, 
being  shut  forever  within  four  walls, — he  who  had  been  used 
to  dweil  on  the  high  hills  with  the  sheep  and  wander  through 
the  thyme  and  the  gorse  like  the  kids. 

Other  lads  mocked  him  for  a  thousand  things, — ^for  his 
girlish  beauty ;  for  his  gentle  ways ;  for  his  coarse-spun  shirts ; 
for  his  horror  of  hurting  any  creature ;  for  his  innoeence  of 
mind ;  for  his  long  thick  curls ;  for  his  hatred  of  shoes,  which 
he  would  fling  off  the  moment  that  he  wanted  to  run  fast; 
for  a  thousand  things  that  made  him  at  once  so  wise  and  so 
foolish,  so  childlike  and  so  thoughtful ;  while  they  were  town- 
bred  world-worn  young  scholars,  who  knew  everything  and 
meditated  upon  nothing. 

He  suffered  much  in  many  ways. 

Yet  he  wrote  no  lie  when  he  told  them  that  he  was  happy. 
He  was  happy,  though  always  lonely,  and  sometimes  fright- 
ened,  and  very  often  persecuted.  He  was  happy,  looking  up- 
ward  at  the  face  of  the  St.  Cecilia.  Happy,  learning  all  that  the 
great  professors  of  his  chosen  art  would  teach  him.  Happy, 
in  his  own  little  attic,  that  he  would  fly  to  for  refuge,  as  a 
bird  to  its  nest,  studying  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  the 
themes  that  had  been  given  him  to  comprehend  or  to  com- 
pose;  happiest  of  all,  when  they  ordered  him  a  sonnet  of 
Metastasio,  or  an  ode  of  Giusti,  to  be  set  to  music  in  a  dozen 
different  ways,  and  he  could  let  all  his  subtlest  ccmbinations 
and  wildest  fancies  have  full  play,  and,  sitting  in  the  little 
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dark  garret,  heard  agaia  the  "  beautiful  things"  that  he  had 
used  to  hear  on  hls  own  mountaiDS,  till  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  BusigDuolo  was  with  him  oncc  more. 

"  I  am  as  happy  as  ever  I  can  be,"  he  wrote,  not  thinking 
Low  cniel  the  words  might  sound ;  and  wrote  the  truth. 

For  cold  and  hardship  did  not  hurt  him  much  or  seem  great 
tbings  to  bear  after  his  training  in  the  house  of  Lippo.  And 
mockery  wounded  him  little,  because  he  heard  so  little  what 
they  said,  being  always  dreaming ;  and  those  in  authority  over 
him  praised  him  for  his  docile  ways,  and  found  his  talent 
great ;  and  many  women  were  kind  to  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
fair  face  with  its  beautiful  amorous-lidded  eyes  that  never  yet 
had  found  a  woman  beautiful ;  and  he  believed  in  his  own 
future. 

Who  can  do  this  is  happy. 

When  life  is  still  a  coin  unspent,  it  looks  of  purest  gold, 
and  bears  on  it,  under  a  bough  of  laurel,  the  figures  of  Victory 
and  of  Love.  But  when  it  is  paid  away  and  gone  forever, 
its  poor  change  left  from  it  is  of  base  metal.  Even  if  other 
men  still  see  stamped  on  its  alloy  the  Victory  or  the  Love 
within  the  garland,  we  who  hold  the  poor  coin  in  our  own 
hands  know  that  the  figures  struck  on  it  are  those  of  Failure 
and  of  Falsehood,  and  that  the  laurel-wreath  was  copied  from 
a  faded  knot  of  fennel. 

Signa,  whose  coin  was  still  unspent,  wrote  truly,  "  I  am 
happy." 

Meanwhile  another  suffered  greatly  to  give  him  happiness. 

Bruno,  a  poor  man  as  the  world  measures  such  things,  had 
always  been  a  rich  one  in  his  own  esteem.  The  Lady  Poverty 
of  St.  Francis  had  been  a  mistress  with  whom  he  had  never 
quarreled. 

True,  he  had  to  labor  m  all  hours  and  all  weathers ;  he  had 
to  be  content  with  rough  bread  and  onion-soup  most  of  hjs 
days ;  he  had  to  be  abroad  in  the  driving  hail-storm  as  in  the 
scorching  sirocco. 

But  all  things  are  measured  by  habit  and  weighed  by  com- 
parison.  Beside  such  a  man  as  Sandro  Zanobetti  or  the  poorer 
peasants  on  his  own  hill-side,  Bruno  was  almost  wealthy,  having 
no  need  to  stint  himself  for  wood  or  oil  or  wine,  having  those 
fine  cattle  of  his  own,  and  having,  whenever  he  .had  cause  to 
go  down  into  thQ:^ity,  loose  money  in  his  pocket,  more  or  less, 
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for  driDking  with  a  friend  or  idling  with  a  woman.  He  "hnA 
neyer  thought  of  himsclf  ss  a  poor  man  since  becoming,  at 
his  parents'  and  his  brothers'  death,  the  only  owner  of  the  old 
house  he  and  his  forefathers  had  been  born  in ;  to  have  a  roof 
over  you  and  food  enough,  and  to  be  debtor  to  no  man  for  any- 
thing, — that  seemed  to  him  wealth. 

Perhaps  the  world  was  happier  when  the  bulk  of  its  people 
thought  so  also. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life,  ^e  check  and  gall 
of  poverty  pressed  on  him ;  the  chain  which  rivets  to  the  soil 
those  who  gain  their  bread  from  it  was  for  the  first  time  heavy 
about  his  feet. 

Ke  had  to  send  the  boy  from  him ;  he  had  to  let  him  go 
and  live  alone ;  he  had  to  trust  blindly  that  all  was  well.  He 
could  not  stir.  He  could  not  go  and  see  for  himself.  He 
could  not  move  and  dweil  wherever  the  thing  he  loved  might 
drift.  He  had  to  stay  there,  and  turn  the  same  sods  and  prone 
the  same  trees  day  afler  dsy,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year. 

For  the  first  time  he  realized  the  one  suprème  good  of 
money, — ^that  it  fjives  wings  to  men. 

When  the  heart  of  a  man  or  woman  is  where  thé  feet  aie, 
wings  are  not  needed ;  but  when  the  heart  goes  longingly  fiur 
away,  and  the  feet  must  still  abide  on  the  same  spot,  then  the 
«implest  and  hardiest  yearns  for  flight. 

Gold  is  as  the  pinion  of  Hermes. 

Bruno,  who  knew  nothing  of  Hermes,  but  saw  the  winged 
figure  painted  in  a  thousand  places  and  modeled  in  a  thousand 
ways  in  the  friezes  of  old  villas  and  the  streets  of  old  towns, 
longed  for  such  plumes  to  his  ankles,  that  he  might  bridge 
space  and  see  the  boy.  But  freedom  and  travel  were  as  im» 
possible  to  him  as  those  feathered  sandals.  He  had  to  stay 
treading  his  fields  from  dawn  to  nightfall.  For  the  first  time, 
as  he  foliowed  his  oxen  he  feit  as  if  the  clinging  sods  were 
weights  of  leaden  fetters. 

Still  he  worked  more  than  ever. 

As  it  was,  he  could  scarcely  make  ends  meet.  It  was  a  veiy 
different  thing  to  keep  the  boy  where  food  and  drink,  light 
and  fuel,  all  came  off  the  soil,  costing  nothing ;  and  to  keep 
him  far  off  in  a  city,  where  every  crumb  called  for  a  coin. 

Luigi  Dini,  indeed,  whom  he  had  sent  with  him,  had  put 
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the  lad  with  people  that  he  knew, — good,  lionest,  simple-living 
Bouis,  who  gave  him  a  room  under  their  roof  for  little  in  the 
grand  square  where  the  Guardamorta  of  Dante  is,  and  where 
the  coppersmiths  and  market-folks  wrangle  and  tussle  all  day 
long. 

Bnt  to  maintaln  him  thus,  and  meet  the  cost  of  his  studies 
too,  drained  dry  the  leathern  sack  in  which  Bruno,  when  his 
accounts  were  squared  with  his  master,  put  his  surplus.  All 
that  came  from  the  hit  of  land  which  had  been  Alessi's  he 
connted  as  the  bo/ s  and  put  aside  for  him  entire,  and  sent  to 
him  as  it  was  wanted.  But  that  was  not  sufficiënt ;  and  to 
obtain  all  that  was  needed  Bruno  had  to  stint  himself  down 
to  the  leanest  portion  that  a  man  can  live  on  even  in  this  land 
of  his,  where  hard  hand-labor  is  often  cheerfully  wrought  irom 
daybreak  to  evensong  on  a  piece  of  blackened  week-old  bread. 

His  beasts  he  would  not  stint,  not  even  for  Signa.  His 
exen  were  to  him  fond  fellow-laborers  and  friends.  But  him- 
self he  denied  all  except  the  sheer  necessities  of  life ;  and  the 
gray  came  into  his  dark  hair,  and  his  strong,  slender,  erect 
firame  grew  leaner  still,  and  he  never  went  down  into  the  city 
save  early  in  the  forenoon  of  a  market-moming,  lest  tempta- 
tion  should  assail  him  and  he  should  spend  a  coin  on  his  own 
appetites  or  wishes.  His  life  was  going  away  j&om  him  with 
no  sweetness  in  it  and  no  love  and  no  pleasure.  But  he  did 
not  think  of  that.     It  did  not  matter. 

Two  years  went  by, — swüüy  to  the  boy,  leaping  firom  height 
to  height  of  his  great  art,  and  feeling  nothing  of  poverty  or 
privation,  because  always  living  in  impersonal  desires,  and 
always  dreaming  of  the  future  time,  and  always  hearing  the 
musio  of  the  spheres  above  all  the  bray  of  voices  and  the 
clang  of  metal  and  the  tumult  of  footsteps  in  the  streets  around 
him. 

But  very  slowly  to  Bruno. 

To  rise  in  the  dark,  to  toil  all  day,  to  lie  down  for  the  heavy 
dreamless  sleep  of  bodily  fatigue,  to  wrestle  with  storm  and 
drought  and  blight  and  hurricane,  to  cha£fer  for  small  gains, 
to  foUow  the  oxen  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro,  to  go  tired 
into  an  empty  house  and  eat  an  unshared  loaf  and  go  to  a  joyless 
bed, — this  was  his  portion. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  to  give  wings  to  time. 

One  day  succeeded  another  without  change,  and  the  tale  of 
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one  month  waB  as  the  tale  of  another.  It  was  the  life  of  a 
beast  of  burden, — nothing  more.  He  had  always  thought  no 
life  could  be  better ;  but  it  was  oppressive  to  him  now. 

Other  men  labored  for  their  children,  or  had  that  dnsky 
settle  by  the  wood-embers  made  bright  by  some  fresh-faced 
new-wedded  maiden.  But  he  was  all  alone, — alone  with  the 
thought  of  dead  Dina  on  the  mountain-height  and  Pippa's 
body  drifted  to  the  sea. 

Men  would  have  little  to  say  to  him :  they  were  Lippo's 
friends. 

He  lived  in  almost  absolute  solitude.  Sometimes  it  grew 
dreary,  and  the  weeks  seemed  long. 

Two  years  went  by, — slowly. 

Signa  did  not  ccftne  home.  The  travel  to  and  fro  took  too 
much  money,  and  he  was  engrossed  in  his  studies,  and  it  was 
best  so :  so  Luigi  Dini  said,  and  Bruno  let  it  be.  The  boy  did 
not  ask  to  return.  His  letters  were  very  brief,  and  not  veiy 
coherent,  and  he  forget  to  send  messages  to  old  Teresina  or  to 
Palma.     But  there  was  no  fear  for  him. 

The  sacristan's  friends  under  whose  roof  he  was  wrote  onoe 
in  a  quarter,  and  spoke  well  of  him  always,  and  said  that  the 
professors  did  the  same,  and  that  a  gentier  lad  or  one  more 
wedded  to  his  work  they  never  knew.  And  so  Bruno  kept  his 
soul  in  patience,  and  said,  "  Do  not  trouble  him ;  when  he 
wishes  he  will  come, — or  if  he  want  anything.    Let  him  be." 

To  those  who  have  traversed  far  seas  and  many  lands,  and 
who  can  bridge  untraveled  countriesby  the  aid  of  experienceand 
of  unders  tan  ding,  such  partings  have  pain,  but  a  pain  lessened 
by  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  span  and  purpose.  By  the 
light  of  remembrance  or  of  imagination  they  can  follow  that 
which  leaves  them. 

But  Bruno  had  no  such  solace. 

To  him  all  that  was  indefinite  was  evil,  all  that  was  unfa 
miliar  was  horrible.     It  is  the  error  of  ignorance  at  all  times. 

To  him  the  world  was  like  the  dark  fathomless  waste  of 
waters  shelving  away  to  nameless  shapeless  perils  such  as  old 
Greek  mariners  drew  upon  their  charts  as  compassing  the 
ehores  they  knew. 

He  had  no  light  of  knowledge  by  which  to  pursue  in  hope 
or  fancy  the  younger  life  that  would  be  launched  into  the 
untried  realms.     To  him  such  separation  was  as  death. 
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He  could  not  write ;  he  could  not  even  read  what  was 
-written.  He  could  only  trust  to  others  that  all  was  well  with 
the  boy. 

He  could  have  none  of  that  mental  solace  which  supports 
the  scholar ;  none  of  that  sense  of  natural  loveliness  which 
consoles  the  poet ;  his  mind  could  not  travel  beyond  the  nar- 
Tow  circlet  of  its  own  pain ;  his  eyes  could  not  see  beauty 
everywhere,  from  the  green  fly  at  his  foot  to  the  sapphire 
mountains  above  his  head ;  he  only  noticed  the  sunset  to  teil 
the  weather ;  he  only  looked  across  the  plain  to  see  if  the  rain- 
fall  would  cross  the  river.  When  the  autumn  crocus  sank 
under  his  share,  to  him  it  was  only  a  weed  best  withered ;  in 
heil  he  believed,  and  for  heaven  he  hoped,  but  only  dully,  as 
things  certain  that  the  priests  knew ;  but  all  consolations  of 
the  mind  or  the  fancy  were  denied  to  jaim.  Superstitions, 
indeed,  he  had,  but  these  were  all, — sad-colored  fingi  in  the 
stead  of  flowers. 

The  Italian  has  not  strong  imagination. 

His  grace  is  an  instinct ;  his  love  is  a  frenzy ;  his  gayety  is 
rather  joy  than  jest ;  his  melancholy  is  from  temperament,  not 
meditation ;  nature  is  little  to  him ;  and  his  religion  and  his 
passions  alike  must  have  physical  indulgence  and  perpetual 
nearness,  or  they  are  nothing. 

Bruno,  who  had  strong  passions  and  bland  faiths,  but  who 
had  no  knowledge  and  no  insight,  was  solitary  as  only  a  man 
utterly  ignorant  can  be  solitary.  But  he  never  complained 
even  in  his  own  thoughts ;  and  he  never  attempted  to  seek 
any  solace.  He  had  set  himself  on  absolute  self-sacrifice,  and 
he  went  through  with  it,  as  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  own  countrymen  have  done  before  him  in  theold  days, 
from  Chrysostom  to  Francis,  in  the  monasteries  that  rise  ma- 
jestic  amidst  the  brown  wastes  of  the  sun-burned  plains  and 
crown  the  emerald  radiance  of  the  hill-throned  vines. 

He  was  in  his  fields  all  day,  having  a  crust  of  bread  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  flask  of  his  own  wine  under  the  hcdge.  He  went 
in-doors  only  when  it  was  quite  dark,  and  was  at  work  again 
before  any  gleam  of  sun  showed  over  the  Umbrian  moun- 
tains. Nothing  broke  the  monotonous  measure  of  his  time. 
Nothing  relieved  the  constant  strain  of  toil.  He  thought  that 
he  grew  old.  But  it  was  only  that  his  weeks  and  months  had 
the  duUness  and  the  barrenness  of  age. 
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Climbing  the  steep  vine-lands,  reaping  in  the  san,  driving 
his  oxen,  working  among  the  bare  boughs  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Dorth  wind,  he  tbought  always  of  Signa,  far  away  there  in  Üm 
unknown  city  among  the  unfamiliar  people. 

Did  Signa  think  of  him  ? 

He  wished  he  could  know. 

The  boy's  letters  were  few ;  but  then  that  was  beoaose  their 
p< /Stage  cost  money,  and  every  centime  was  of  Talue.  Luigi 
JOini  read  them.  They  had  always  messages,  tender,  thankfxüy 
affectionate. 

But  that  was  not  much. 

Bruno  knew  that  the  boy's  soul  and  heart  and  fanoy  had 
long  lefb  him,  and  soared  into  a  world  that  he  himself  could  no 
more  reach  than  he  could  reach  the  star  Sinus  shining  over 
the  reaped  fields  in  the  hot  night.  He  doubted  if  rem^n- 
brance  had  much  hold  on  this  child,  who  when  with  him  and 
beside  him  had  always  been  dreaming  of  the  future.  He  did 
not  reason  about  it.     Only  he  said  to  himself, — 

"  It  is  as  if  he  were  dead." 

But  as,  had  the  boy  been  dead,  he  would  have  spent  all  that 
he  possessed  on  masses  and  prayers  to  ransom  his  soul  and  pur^- 
chase  heaven  for  him,  as  he  would  have  fancied  that  he  could 
do,  80  he  toiled  now,  and  with  as  little  thought  of  recompense 
or  remembrance. 

"  It  is  as  if  he  were  dead,"  he  said. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  the  old  man  would  urge  to  him.  "  He  only 
lives  a  strenger  life,  that  is  all,  on  his  own  wings,  as  full-fledged 
birds  do.  The  world  will  hear  of  him.  He  will  be  fortunate, 
I  think.  He  will  do  something  great.  He  has  true  genius. 
Then  he  will  come  to  you  and  say,  *  I  should  have  been  a  little 
hungry  homeless  goat-herd  all  my  years  had  it  not  been  fbr  you. 
All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  do,  and  all  that  men  praise  in  me, 
I  owe  to  you.'     That  is  how  he  will  come  back  one  day." 

But  Bruno  shook  his  head,  and  worked  on  among  his  vines 
and  wheat,  not  lifbing  his  eyes  up  from  the  soil. 

"  What  will  be  will  be,"  he  said,  curtly. 

But  he  did  not  deceive  himself,  nor  did  he  even  desire  to  be 
much  remembered. 

Bemembrance  of  him  would  mean  for  the  lad  failure. 
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^Ieanwhtlb  Lippo,  ïiiiinchiiig  tomatoes  a  te  wed  with  garllo, 
in  tKe  wann  wcathcr  with  hia  casemeixt  open  to  the  eyening 
^lï*,   said  to  tia  wifcj— 

**  ^ita,  I  met  a  man  in  the  city  to-day,  who  hm  come  orer 

frona   Bologna  upon  business.      He  told  me  tb  at  old  Dini'a 

öoast  is  not  iiotraej — that  the  boy  of  Bnino's  is  do  ing  well  at 

til  e  Musie  School^  and  that  people  aay  he  is  e  Ie  ver  ^  ünd  he  giiins 

^V^J^attrini  singing  in  the  churches, — only  Bruno  does  not  know 

^»ti>  The  man  kncw,  becauae  his  own  son  is  at  the  great  School, 

«a,ving  a  baaa  voice  that  they  think   to  makc  something  of 

Jïi  H.  year  or  two.    It  is  a  good  thing  that  wc  never  stinled  the 

*^^5  and  that  all  the  Lastra  said  how  good  we  were  to  him,  and 

^'l'Waya  let  him  go  to  mass,  and  never  a  clean  shirt  for  Toto  but 

^nere  was  one  for  him  too.    If  ever  the  lad  should  do  anj thing 

y^at  the  world  talks  about  (not  that  I  think  it  likely,  an  idie, 

Weaming  brat)j  Btill,  if  ever  it  do  come  to  pass,  people  will 

*^ïiow  we  have  fair  claim  on  him,  and  nobody  could  say  if  he 

^^lect  us  that  it  would  bc  other  thau  rank  thanklessness, 

^<^t  that  what  wc  did  we  did  for  gain,     No,  ncver!     But 

^*^y  do  eay  those  singing  men  and  wömen  makc  rare  fortunes. 

^ï"  if  he  writpa  for  the  theutres  and  the  ühurcheB, — tb  ere  ts 

^lie   man  of  Pesaro  that  wrote  the  ^  Gazza  Ladra^  and  the 

Otello,' — I  have  heard  them  scores  of  dm  es  down  in  the  city; 

^6  lives  still,  or  did  quite  lately ;  and  such  a  fuss  with  him  as 

■^^ga  and  queens  and  other  countriea  makc, — if  it  should  be 

^^r  so  with  this  dainty  boy  of  Eruno's — wcU,  we  did  onr  duty 

RT  liim,  wifc,     That  we  can  say  honcatly/' 

'*  Ay,  that  we  didr^  said  Nita,  with  a  grin  on  her  wide, 
*^&j  mouth,  scarlet  as  the  tomato  that  she  ate. 

^Nita  was  a  rough  wonian,  and  a  mastcrful,  and  could  lic, 
m^n  üeed  arose,  with  all  the  stubborncss  and  iuventivenejis 
^^t  could  be  des i red  fi-ora  any  daughter  of  Eve,  But  sbo 
*^iild  not  take  the  daily  plcïasure  that  her  lord  did  in  keeping 
^P  tbe  lie  all  the  day  long  in  her  own  household,  when  all 
^^^d  wae  over,  and  not  a  creature  there  to  be  the  dupe  of  it. 
M  23 
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"  We  did  our  duty  by  him,  and  very  few  tliere  wonld  have 
been  who  would  have  taken  pity  on  Bruno's  base-bom,  and 
brought  hun  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  it,"  said  Lippo, 
pushing  his  emptied  plate  away  with  a  sigh. 

He  had  talked  himself  very  nearly  into  the  belief  that  the 
boy  was  Bruno's,  and  his  own  charity  just  what  he  had  told 
the  neighbors.  He  had  said  it  so  ofben  that  he  had  nearly 
grown  into  the  belief  that  it  was  true. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  timidly, — for  he  was  always 
timid  before  Nita,  since  who  could  say  how  she  might  per- 
suade  Baldo  to  leave  his  money  ? — "  I  was  thinking — ^after  all, 
he  is  our  blood,  though  not  come  rightly  by  it — ^what  do  you 
say  if  we  were  to  send  him  a  little  basket  of  figs  and  the  like 
when  this  man  goes  back  to  Bologna  ?  It  would  be  just  a 
Httle  remembrance,  and  show  one  bore  no  rancor  against  him 
for  that  fit  of  passion  when  he  blinded  you." 

"  Wait  till  he  has  written  his  opera,"  said  Nita,  with  her 
mouth  still  in  angry  laughter.  "  You  are  a  shrewd  fellow, 
Lippo.  But  sometimes  you  are  over-fond  of  counting  your 
chickens  before  your  hen  has  even  laid  an  egg.  Figs  are  figs, 
and  fetch  five  centimes  each  till  August  comes.  And  dever 
boys  are  like  lettuces :  in  much  sun  they  run  all  to  seed.  Your 
precious  brute  Bruno  gives  this  lad  all  sun.  If  I  had  had 
him " 

"  Ah  1"  said  Lippo,  with  a  smile  and  sigh  together,  and 
girded  up  his  loins  and  went  into  the  street  to  see  who  was 
inclined  to  play  a  turn  at  dominoes ;  and  told  the  barber  and 
the  butcher  that  the  poor  boy  Signa  was  trying  to  do  right  in 
Bologna,  and  was  studying  hard. 

"  Oh,  I  bear  no  ill  will.  We  are  all  poor  creatures ;  where 
should  we  be  at  our  best  unless  the  saints  were  there  to  inter- 
cede  for  us  ?"  said  he,  with  gentle  self-deprecation,  when  they 
praised  his  kind  way  of  speaking.  "  Oh,  I  bear  no  ill  will ; 
Bruno  is  hard,  and  always  unjust,  and  the  greed  of  getting 
gold  grows  on  him ;  but  some  day  he  will  see  the  wrong  that 
he  has  done.  I  can  wait.  It  is  sad  to  live  ever  in  estrange- 
ment,  but  when  one  knows  one's  innocence  and  good  intent, — 
and  the  poor  lad  either  never  was  to  blame.  He  was  encour- 
aged  in  rebellion  and  ingratitude.  I  have  sent  him  a  trifle  of 
money  by  a  man  that  is  going  to  Bologna ;  he  is  in  little  dif- 
ficulties,  so  they  teil  me,  and  one  does  not  like  a  boy  to  suffer 
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for  his  elder's  faalt.  Besides,  now  he  has  lefl,  he  sees  who 
were  his  true  friends.  Bruno  dotes  on  him,  oh,  yes,  in  a  mad 
fashion,  but  hoards  for  him,  and  presses  poor  men  he  lends  to 
as  he  did  to  Baccio — ^poor  Baccio  Alessi,  he  is  in  the  bargello 
for  another  debt  1  and  all  his  children  starve !  It  is  not  the 
way  to  bring  a  blessing  on  the  lad.  So  I  have  a  mind  to  teil 
Bruno,  only  he  is  so  violent,  and  never  speaks  to  me,  being 
ashamed,  no  doubt.  But  all  that  is  not  the  lad's  fault.  Nor 
would  one  visit  it." 

And  Lippo  sat  down  to  his  dominees,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  himself  that  he  cheated  a  little  more  than  usual  by  way 
of  sclf-reward.  He  never  cheated  greatly,  because  he  knew 
that  to  cheat  a  little  every  evening,  with  success  and  unde- 
tected,  is  much  more  productive  and  more  prudent  than  to 
cheat  with  a  big  audacity,  that  reaps  one  golden  harvest  and 
then  is  found  out,  and  so  forever  ended. 

"  You  wiU  call  him  *  nephew*  if  he  should  write  for  a 
theatre  and  get  paid  ?"  said  old  Baldo,  looking  up  at  him 
through  his  spectacles  as  he  retumed,  with  some  loose  notes 
in  his  pocket  of  which  he  would  not  speak  to  Nita. 

"  Blood  is  blood,  without  the  Church  or  notary,  that  I  do 
think,"  said  Lippo,  gently ;  he  liked  those  vague  well-sounding 
phrases  that  pledged  nothing. 

Old  Baldo  chuckled,  and  smoked  a  second  pipe.  Baldo 
settled  within  himself  that  he  would  let  all  his  savings  and 
his  snug  little  purchase  of  land  above  Giovoli  go  unrestricted 
to  his  daughter ;  her  husband,  he  saw,  was  not  a  man  to  waste 
money  or  opportunities,  poor-spirited  fooi  though  the  cobbler 
thought  him,  as  he  heard  Nita's  voice  saluting  his  return  to 
bed  with  a  shower  of  invectives  that  rolled  through  the  open 
casement  on  the  night's  stillness  up  to  the  Pisan  Ga-te. 

"  My  dear,"  he  heard  Lippo's  soft  voice  answer, — "  my  dear, 
I  have  only  been  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  with  the  good  Canon. 
When  he  was  so  gracieus  as  to  do  me  so  much  honor,  how 
conld  I  say  no  ?" 

Baldo  chuckled. 

He  did  not  Uke  Lippo ;  he  was  impatient  of  him,  and  con- 
temptuous  of  him,  but  he  feit  a  sort  of  respect  for  him  never- 
theless,  as  he  listened  where  he  sat  in  the  porch. 

Any  way,  Lippo  was  a  safe  man  td  leave  one*s  money  to, 
and  all  one's  little  outstanding  erop  of  bad  debts. 
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He  might  be  poor-spirited, — no  doubt  he  waa.  A  boH 
opponent  might  wring  his  neck  like  a  chicken's.  But  8aoh 
pretty,  neat,  ready  lying  as  his  would  stand  him  in  better 
stead  than  all  the  high  spirit  in  the  worid ;  which,  after  all, 
only  serves  to  get  a  man  into  hot  water  in  this  life  and  eternal 
fire  in  the  next. 

Baldo  put  his  pipe  out,  and  nodded  to  the  barber,  who  was 
taking  his  neighbors'  characters  away  by  lamplight  under  the 
Madonna  of  Grood  Counsel,  and  double-locked  Üa  house-door, 
and  carried  his  stout  old  body  to  his  bed. 

"  I  used  to  wish  she  had  married  the  other  one,"  he  thought^ 
as  he  laid  himself  down.  "  But  he  would  have  throttled  her 
in  a  fit  of  passion ;  he  would  never  have  kept  her  quiet  with 
the  Canon's  cup  of  coffee.  And  he  would  never  have  got  in 
for  me  all  my  bad  debts.  He  would  have  bumt  my  ledgen 
as  soon  as  I  was  dead.  He  is  a  fooi.  I  am  glad  she  manied 
the  olever  one.** 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


Nearly  two  years  had  gone  away. 

It  was  a  still  night  at  the  end  of  September.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  vintage. 

The  vines  lie  open  cverywhere :  to  the  roads,  to  the  streams, 
to  the  mule-tracks,  to  the  bridle-paths,  over  the  hills,  down  by 
the  water  under  the  cypresses,  against  the  old  towers,  any- 
where  and  everywhere,  climbing  like  gipsy  children,  and  as 
little  guarded. 

Only  when  they  are  quite  ripe,  then  the  peasants  keep  watch 
with  their  guns  at  night ;  the  gipsy  children  have  grown  aa 
precious  then  as  little  queens.  Over  the  dark  and  quiet  coun- 
try stray  shots  echo  every  now  and  then ;  perhaps  it  is  a  bird 
shot,  or  a  dog,  or  a  fox,  or  notbing  at  all,  or  perhaps  a  man, — 
it  matters  little ;  if  he  were  stealing  the  grapes  he  deserves  his 
fate,  and,  living  or  dead,  will  never  complain. 

Bruno,  like  others,  loaded  his  gun  and  watched  abroad  in 
these  latter  weeks  when  the  vintage  was  so  near. 

In  September,  summer  bas  the  day,  but  autumn  takes  tha 
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night.  It  was  the  twentieth,  and  afler  sunset  was  cold.  He 
wrapped  his  brown  cloak  round  him,  and  with  his  white  dog 
walked  to  and  fro  the  grass  paths  of  his  vines,  or  sat  on  the 
Btone  bench  outside  his  house  while  the  hours  wore  away. 

On  the  morrow  they  would  all  begin  to  gather, — nearly 
eyerybody  in  the  Signa  country,  at  the  same  time  and  moment. 
Then  the  wine-presses  would  run  over  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  sheds,  and  the  oxen  would  munch  at  their  will  the  hang- 
ing leaves  unmuzzled. 

It  would  be  an  abundant  vintage,  and  wine  in  the  winter 
plenteous  and  cheap ;  there  was  joy  in  all  the  little  households 
scattered  over  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  behind  the  gold 
of  their  stacks,  and  under  the  blue  of  their  skies. 

The  hours  wore  away.  The  clock  of  the  village  church 
midway  on  the  hill  tolled  them  with  its  sad  duU  sound ;  all 
clocks  and  bells  sound  mournful  in  the  night.  There  was  no 
wind;  but  the  smell  of  the  ripened  fruit,  and  of  the  stone- 
pines,  and  of  the  balm  firs,  was  strong  upon  the  air.  The 
moon  was  a  slender  crescent,  just  resting  on  the  black  edge  of 
the  mountains  before  it  sank  from  sight.  The  turf  was  pale 
in  the  shadows,  with  the  faint  colors  of  the  leafless  crocuses 
and  the  blush  hues  of  the  exquisite  mitre-flowers.  The  screech- 
owl  hooted  with  joy  high  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  bats 
wheeled,  like  brown  leaves  blown  about  on  a  wild  breeze 
Bruno  sat  in  the  fragrant  cold  darkness,  with  his  old  gun  rest- 
ing against  a  hive,  and  stretched  before  him  the  dog. 

He  sat  thinking  of  the  yield  of  the  morrow,  but  alert  for 
every  sound.  It  was  so  lonely  here  that  thieves  were  likelier 
to  be  daring  than  in  any  place  with  aid  nearer,  within  call ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  po  tramps  from  the  towns, 
nor  idlers  from  the  beggar-haunts ;  it  was  too  high  to  be  trav- 
«nsed  by,  or  even  known  to,  such  as  these.  He  had  had  frays 
with  poachers  thrice  in  all  the  years  he  had  lived  alone  there ; 
that  was  all ;  and  each  time  they  had  been  worsted,  and  had 
fled  with  his  good  swan-shot  in  their  flesh. 

As  he  sat  now,  when  it  was  past  midnight,  and  the  moon 
had  vanished  behind  her  mountain,  withdrawing  her  little 
delicate  curled  golden  hom,  as  if  to  blow  with  it  the  trumpet 
eall  of  moming,  he  heard  steps  coming  up  the  steep  ascent  of 
his  own  fields,  and  the  fallen  leaves  rustling  and  crackling, 
The  dog  sprang  up,  barking.     Bruno  pointed  his  gun. 

28* 
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He  did  not  speak ;  it  was  not  his  way ;  if  they  came  tliere 
after  an  evil  errand  let  them  gct  their  measure  and  be  pidd 
for  it.     He  waited. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything.  It  was  of  no  use  to  fire 
aimlessly  into  the  cloudy  blackness  of  the  clustered  vines. 

The  steps  came  nearer,  the  leaves  rustled  louder.  He  Med 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  in  another  second  would  have  fired 
at  the  wavering  shadow  that  seemed  to  move  the  boughs, — 
when  suddenly  the  dog's  wrath  ceased ;  it  sprang  forward  with 
a  yelp  of  welcome,  leaping  and  fawning.  He  paused,.afraid 
that  he  might  fire  on  the  dog,  angered  with  the  beast,  and 
astonished.  The  dog  bounded  into  the  darkness,  and  out  of 
the  darkness  there  came  a  slender  swifl  figure,  graceful  firom 
the  yines,  as  the  young  Borghese  Bacchus. 

Signa  stretched  his  arms  out. 

"  Do  not  fire  I  do  not  fire  !  It  is  1 1" 

Bruno  threw  his  gun  upward,  and  shot  the  charge  off  in 
the  air,  then,  with  all  his  soul  in  his  eyes,  caught  the  boy  in 
his  strong  hands. 

"Oh,  my  dear  1  oh,  my  love  1     I  might  have  killed  you !" 

All  the  great  silent  longing  heart  of  him  went  out  in  the 
tenderness  of  the  words. 

Till  this  moment  he  had  hardly  known  how  he  had  longed 
to  see  the  face  of  the  boy. 

After  a  little  he  drew  Signa  within  the  porch,  and  went  and 
lighted  a  lamp,  and  brought  it  out,  and  let  its  rays  shine  on 
the  lad  from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  at  him  again  and  again 
and  again,  with  his  own  dark  ox-like  eyes,  dim  and  yet  lumi- 
neus, with  all  his  heart  shining  out  of  them,  while  he  never 
spoke  a  word. 

Signa  had  changed  but  little,  except  that  he  had  grown  tall, 
like  a  young  acacia- tree ;  he  was  very  pale,  and  very  thin ;  he 
looked  fatigued  and  weak ;  he  had  all  the  soft  grace  of  his 
nation ;  his  limbs  were  beautiful  in  shape,  though  very  slender; 
his  throat  was  like  a  statue's,  and  his  delicate  head  drooped 
always  a  little  downward,  like  a  flower  on  a  bending  stalk. 

He  was  more  than  ever  before  like  the  Endymion  of  the 
Tribune. 

The  moon  had  kissed  him.  With  earth  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do.     His  eyes  seemed  to  say, — 

"  Why  keep  me  here  ?" 
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Emno  feit  it — dimij. 

**  Your  büdj  is  come  back/'  he  said,  sadly.     "  Bat *' 

He  did  not  ead  liis  pbraae,     He  knew  ^hat  he  feit     But 
te  knevT  hardly  how  to  fiay  it, 

Tlie  soul  woüld  oever  torn  e  back, — never. 
**  YeSj  I  am  come  biick,"  siiid  Sigtia,  with  a  smile,  anawermg 
tlie  worde  and  Dot  tbe  tbougbt,  *^  I  would  not  write,  I  walked 
all  the  waj  to  save  the  money.  T  tbought  I  shonld  have  been 
liene  bef  ore  dirk.  Have  1  seemed  thanklcaa  ?  What  can  I  Bay  ? 
You  have  given  me  niüre  than  llfe,  You  have  given  me  lilb 
eternal.'' 

*^  Rush  !  Come  in  and  eat.  You  look  weak,  Come  iu." 
BninOj  someway, — why  he  did  not  know, — could  not  bear 
tbe  boy  to  thank  him,  He  gave  all  his  own  life  for  tho  boj'a, 
- — juat  that,— no  more,  no  less,  But  he  could  not  bear  to 
sp^ak  of  it. 

Ijeüving  the  vinea  to  any  charfce  of  theft,  he  took  Signa 

"^vithin,  and  heaped  for  him  euch  rude  fare  aa  his  houae  held, — 

l>i-eiad  aod  winc,  and  Bome  fine  fruit  that  had  been  nïe4mt  for 

*^ca  ïi.xket.     He  watcbed  him  at  tbe  meal  with  fond  cyea^  as  a 

^■^=tc>ther  might  have  done^  but  he  spoke  Httle.     His  heart  waa 

^iaII.     He  was  so  happy. 

**  If  you  had  sent  me  word  you  should  have  had  the  money 

"*^o    travel ;  I  would  have  got  it  somehow/ '  he  said,  reating  hia 

^ll>ows  on  the  table,  and  still  gazing  at  Signaj  whOe  the  brasa 

M  o^ïiiip  bumfed  between  them,  ÏU  wiek  wavering  in  the  draught. 

*    I  did  not  ask  you,  dear ;  no — Luigi  Bini  said  that  you  were 

t>^^^t  left  undisturbed,  and  I  said,  Let  Mm  be  till  bis  heart 

^X*^ak8,— till  he  remembers  and  wants  to  come.     Ah,  dear,  it 

*ïiore  than  your  body  that  comes  back ;  it  ia  your  heart  too." 

**  Suïely/*  munnuTed  Signa^  but  the  color  rosé  a  littlo  again 

Tiia  pale  eheeks,  and  he  drank  off  hia  wine  quickly. 

*'  You  have  walked  far  to-day  ?" 

*■  Only  from  Prat  o ;  and  through  Carmignano.     I  thonght 

Gemma.     Nothing  13  ever  heard  of  her  ?" 

'^ Nothing.     Palma  is  wel), — a  good  girl,  as  good  as  gold," 

**Poor  littlc  Gcmnia!"  said  Signa,  with  a  sigh ;  he  could 

^^**^t"  quite  forget  the  pretty  golden-headed  suilen  littlo  tcmptress 

tr^at  had  made  him  play  and  dance  that  fair-day  on  tbe  etonea 

«>*•   Prato. 

*^  If  ahe  be  alive  she  is  bad.     You  cannot  change  a  gnat  to 
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a  bee,"  said  Brano,  briefly.  "And,  dear,  do  teil  me  of  Vöur- 
self, — ^there  is  so  much  to  hear.     You  have  been  happy  7" 

Signa's  eyes  shone  like  Endymion's  lified  to  the  moon. 

"  Happy  1 — that  is  so  little.     It  is  much  more  than  that." 

"  But  the  people  are  good  to  you.  You  want  for  nothing? 
You  have  all  you  wish  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  want  for  nothing.  Perhaps  I  am  hungry  some- 
times,  and  oold ; — the  other  lads  laugh,  the  masters  praise  ;— 
the  bread  runs  short,  the  shirts  are  wom  out,  the  women  saj 
eo — what  does  it  matter  ?  It  makes  so  little  differenee.  While 
one  has  strength  enough,  and  can  have  faith  in  oneself,  one  has 
the  future.  What  do  the  little  things  signify  ?  One  does  not 
notice  even '* 

Bruno  was  silent.     He  did  not  understand. 

"  The  angels  speak  to  him,  I  suppose,*'  he  thought. 

"  Is  the  Lastra  changed  ?"  said  Signa.  "  I  cannot  give  it 
gates  of  gold, — not  yeti" 

"How  should  the  Lastra  change?"  said  Bruno,  to  whom 
it  was  immutable  and  eternai  as  the  mountains. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Signa.  "  Only  I  am  so  changed 
that  it  seems  to  me  everything  else  must  be  so  too.  It  is  as 
if  I  had  been  away  a  thousand  years." 

"  You  were  so  sad  of  heart  for  us." 

Bruno's  face  lightened  with  a  deep  unspoken  gladness. 
All  this  while  that  he  had  been  resigned  to  be  forgotten, 
the  boy  had  longed  for  his  old  home,  and  now  had  tramped 
on  foot  two  hundred  miles  and  more  to  clasp  him  by  the 
hand ! 

Signa  answered  with  swift  questions  of  a  score  of  things, — 
Tinello  and  Pastore,  and  Teresina  at  the  gate,  and  the  harvest 
and  the  flowers  of  Giovoli,  and  the  old  priest  on  the  hill,  and 
all  the  things  and  people  of  the  old  life  he  had  left. 

Himself  he  knew  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  parted  from 
them  a  thousand  years,  not  for  his  regret  or  for  his  sorrow, 
but  for  the  immeasurable  distance  of  thought  and  knowledge 
that  divided  him  from  them  all, — from  that  hopeless  sense 
**they  cannot  understand,"  which  yawned  in  an  unbridged 
gulf  of  differenee  between  himself  and  them. 

"  And  to-morrow  we  begin  to  gather,"  said  Bruno,  replying 
to  him.  "  It  will  take  two  days  or  more.  The  grapes  are 
V3ry  fine ;  the  last  rains  swelled  them  so.     You  will  see  all 
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die  people.  There  is  not  one  dead.  They  will  be  so  glad. 
No  doubt  you  thought  of  vintage  when  you  chose  the  time  ? 
It  was  well  chosen." 

"  I  did  not  remember,"  murmnred  Signa,  glancing  at  the 
brown  knapsack  that  he  had  put  away  in  one  corner.  *^  But 
as  I  came  along  I  noticed  the  vines  were  ready ;  and  at  Car- 
mignano  a  woman  gave  me  a  ripe  bunch.  You  will  be  busy 
then  all  the  week?" 

"  But  you  will  stay  the  week,  and  more  ?" 

'^  If  you  wish."  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand ;  he  spoke 
wearily ;  his  face  flushed  a  little  with  the  same  uneven  change- 
ful  color. 

"You  are  tired,  dear,"  said  Bruno,  tenderly.  "From 
Prato, — ^it  is  a  long  way  for  you.  Very  long.  And  thenights 
cold.  You  look  to  have  so  little  strength.  You  must  have 
overworked  yourself  Go  to  your  bed,  dear.  That  will  be 
best  now.  We  shall  have  time  to  talk  ;  and  it  is  selfishness 
to  keep  you  up ;  and  with  your  eyes  so  sleepy.  Look,  you 
see  the  bed  is  ready.  I  have  always  kept  it  so.  Quite  ready. 
For  I  said,  Who  knows  ? — he  may  get  tired  of  the  city  or  of 
his  leaming,  and  come  back  without  one's  knowing.  Only  I 
did  think  you  might  forget; — and  you  have  not  forgotten. 
The  people  will  be  so  glad ;  and  you  will  play  to  them." 

The  boy  had  walked  all  the  way  to  see  him ;  only  to  see  him  I 

He  haa  not  forgotten.  He  had  needed  nothing.  He  had 
only  oome  back  from  remembrance  and  affection.  The  moment 
paid  Bruno  for  all  the  twenty  long  months  of  solitude  and 
toil. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,  and  you  walked  all  the  way  I"  he 
said,  over  and  over  again, — ^those  words,  and  nothing  more.  It 
was  so  incredible  to  him,  and  yet  so  natural.  He  was  grateful, 
as  liberal  natures  are  to  those  who  owe  them  all  things  and  pay 
them  with  an  hour's  tendemess. 

Signa  colored  a  little  and  looked  away. 

"  Yes,  I  walked ;  what  of  that  ?  It  was  so  long  a  time, — to 
see  you  and  the  Lastra " 

Then  he  touched  Bruno' s  hand  with  his  lips,  in  soft,  caress- 
ing  grace. 

"  It  was  good  of  you,"  said  Bruno,  simply,  and  the  tears 
Btood  in  his  eyes.  The  boy  had  loved  him  always, — never  for- 
gotten,— had  walked  all  the  way  only  to  see  his  face  again  I 
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The  eighteen  years  of  labor  and  of  sacrifice  and  of  fo^e» 
thought  and  of  shelter  all  rolled  away  from  his  recoUection ;  he 
had  done  nothing,  so  it  secmed  to  him ;  and  it  was  he  who  was 
Signa's  debtor.  Generons  natures  wrong  themselves  as  much 
as  others  wrong  them. 

**And  if  ever  you  should  tire  and  should  be  of  a  different 
mind,"  said  Bruno,  setting  down  the  lamp  by  the  little  bed. 
**  They  say  boys  do  change, — dream  of  great  things,  and  of 
leaming,  and  then  see  the  cities  a  little,  and  the  hollowness  and 
labor  of  it  all,  and  grow  content  to  return  into  the  old  quiet 
ways,  and  leave  the  world  to  its  own  burdens, — they  say  so, 
men  who  know.  Well,  if  ever  it  should  be  so  with  you,  or  if 
it  be  so  now,  why,  there  is  your  bit  of  land  by  the  brook  aJ- 
ways  r^ady  for  you  as  this  bed  is,  and  getting  better  and  better 
every  year,  and  yielding  more.  A  safe  place  for  you,  and  daily 
bread,  and  the  house  we  would  build  in  no  time, — that  is,  you 
know,  if  ever  you  should  change  and  wish  for  it.  There  it 
always  is.  A  solid  bit  of  land : — if  you  should  ail  anything, 
or  be  disappointed,  or  see  with  diffierent  eyes ;  that  is  all,  dear, 
Good-night,  and  the  saints  keep  you.  And  it  was  good  of  yo^ 
to  think  of  me,  and  to  walk  all  the  way." 

Signa  was  too  tired  to  hear  the  words  very  clearly,  and  was 
ready  to  stretch  himself  wearily  on  the  little  familiar  mattress 
over  which  Bruno  had  been  careful  to  set  the  blessed  palm  of 
the  previous  Easter.  Bruno  left  him  and  took  his  gun  again 
and  went  out  into  the  moonless  night  to  continue  his  watch  of 
the  vineyard. 

But  all  the  sky  seemed  light  to  him. 

The  boy  had  wanted  to  see  him,  and  had  walked  all  the 
way  !  He  was  quite  happy  as  he  sat  in  the  silence  and  the 
darkness.  A  great  hope  was  warm  around  his  heart.  The  boy 
had  come  back. 

That  proof  of  love  was  so  precieus  to  him  that  all  his  years 
of  toil  ware  effaced  by  it,  and  all  his  solitude  glorified. 

Who  could  say  that  the  old  ways  and  the  old  habits,  and 
the  native  air  and  the  native  soil,  and  the  freedom  of  the  high 
hills,  might  not  have  some  sweetness  in  them  after  all,  and 
rest  at  home  those  young,  tired,  wandering  feet?  It  was 
possible  at  least. 

Bruno  crossed  himself  where  he  sat,  with  the  musket  resting 
at  his  knee,  and  thanked  the  Mother  of  God.     He  thanked 
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her.  He  wonld  not  pray  for  anything.  He  would  not  ask 
for  anything.     He  was  content, — quite  content. 

The  boy  had  come  back.     That  was  enoügh. 

"  Only  to  see  me ;  only  just  to  see  me ! — and  walking  all 
the  way  1"  he  repeated  to  himself  while  the  hours  wore  away. 

Dawn  came  very  soon. 

It  seemed  to  Bruno  that  it  had  come  when  the  last  gleam 
of  the  moon  behind  the  mountains  had  shone  on  the  face  of 
Signa,  with  the  red  yine-leayes  against  his  forehead. 


CHAPTER    XXVin. 

With  the  sunrise  the  vintage  began. 

Signa  opposed  nothing ;  entered  into  all  the  work  and  all 
..he  pleasure  as  if  he  were  the  litüe  fellow  who  had  run  home 
•rith  his  Rusignuolo  seven  years  before.  There  was  an  effort 
'm  it  all ;  his  heart  was  not  in  it ;  in  his  eyes  there  was  the  old 
;kr-away  wistfiil  look ;  and  at  times  he  feil  into  abstraction 
uid  silence.  But  Bruno  was  too  incessantly  occupied  to  notice 
those  shadows  on  his  sunshine.  The  boy  was  home  again; 
taat  was  enough.  When  he  saw  Signa's  slender  brown  hands 
pulling  down  the  grape-clusters,  and  heard  his  voice  calling 
aci'oss  the  hill-side  to  the  men  with  the  teams,  he  was  content, 
— lio  ntterly  content  himself  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
drtam  that  the  yonth  could  be  otherwise.  And  he  was  very 
proad  of  him. 

Froud  of  his  soft  grace,  of  his  straight  limbs,  of  his  delicate, 
Berioos  beauty;  proud  of  that  very  something  about  him  which 
was  éo  difficult  to  define,  but  which  seemed  to  separate  him 
from  all  those  around  him  as  widely  as  the  solitary  gold-winged 
oriole  from  the  brown  multitude  of  the  tree-sparrows. 

Signa  had  leamed  other  things  besides  his  own  art  away 
there  under  the  Alpine  winds;  he  had  studied  all  that  he 
could,  night  and  day,  old  lore  and  new ; — it  was  not  very  much, 
but  to  his  old  associates  it  seemed  miraculeus ;  they  did  not 
understand  what  it  was,  but  they  feit  that  this  young  scholar 
was  a  gloiy  to  them.     One  told  another,  and  from  all  tho 
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country  aboutj  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  0reve,  people  came  to 
Bee  him  and  speak  witL  him ;  and  when  the  good  prieat  clial- 
leoged  him  in  Latio,  and  he  ctjuld  anawcrwith  eaae  and  grace^ 
and  when  the  head-gardener  of  Giovoli,  who  wos  a  Frenchmau^ 
Bpolce  to  him  in  his  owq  tongue  and  was  fairly  aDswered  in  it, 
Signa  eeemed  to  hia  old  friends  and  companions  öomething 
Tery  wonderful,— a  Uttle  fellow  ranning  biireibot  and  uutting 
food  for  the  o  sten  qnly  &  day  ago^  as  it  «eemed. 

They  aaid  with  on  e  another  that  he  could  not  have  heen 
Pippa's  Bon  ; — no,  certainly,  that  was  surer  than  ever, — never 
poor  Pippa^s  Bon  ; — if  Eruno's  I  Who  knew  ?  Bnino  had 
been  famoua  for  hw  physical  comelineas  in  his  yonnger  jears. 
Who  knew  ?- — patrician  ladies  had  strange  fanci.es  Sómotinifï&  j 
their  contadini  could  teil  rare  tales  of  some  of  their  love- 


So  they  gossiped  going  down  the  hill  after  seeing  the  boy 
in  the  cool  evening  shadows  or  taJking  with  him  in  the  Last  ra. 
At  Jast  it  hecame  settled  with  thcm ;  the  tongue  Utkes  sneb 
gragshopper-leaps  from  conjectnre  to  affirmation  ; — yes,  ihat 
was  the  secret  of  it  all,  they  Siïid.  Bnino  liad  pleased  some 
grand  dame  too  well  for  her  peace  or  honorj  and  this  was  boff 
it  came  that  the  boy  had  sueh  tastes  and  snch  an  air  about 
him,  and  Bruno  looney  enough  to  make  &  seholar  of  hiiD. 
Yes,  tlïat  wiis  how  it  was. 

"We  fllways  knew  it/' said  the  womenj  with  a  sagacioiia 
twir!  of  their  diBtaff,  and  added  that  they  conld  name  the 
erring  principesea  if  they  chose,  hut  it  was  perilous  work  to 
light  truth  under  greafc  names  ;  like  th  rusting  bnrniug  itraws 
under  a  horneta^  nest* 

As  for  Lippo,  be  waited,  hearing  all  they  said,  and  tben, 
by  accident,  was  in  the  street  close  by  the  LiYornese  Grate  as 
the  boy  came  down  oM  Teresina's  stairs  and  atopped  with  hm 
gentlest  smile  before  him.  ] 

"  DeaFj  we  rejoice  to  hear  you  do  so  well/'  he  aaid,  with 
ontstretehed  handa^  knowing  his  wife  was  safe  over  ber  lïoen 
washing  in  the  brook  under neatb  the  trees  by  Santa  Maria, 
*^  It  iB  so  sad.  Bruno  is  hard  to  turn  ;  we  are  estranged.  But 
it  was  all  an  errur.  I  was  too  rongh  with  you  about  that  violin 
when  you  were  little.  YeSj  that  I  feel  j  I  have  don  e  penanoe 
fer  it  often.  But  we  were  as  good  to  you  as  we  knew  how  to 
bc,  00  pDOF  as  we  were^  and  with  so  many  children.     Lide 
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we  loved  yon  always,  and  Nita  nursed  you.  You  and  my 
Toto  are  as  foster-brothers.     I  never  can  forget  all  that." 

Signa  put  out  his  hands. 

"  I  forgive  everything,"  he  said,  gently.  "  When  one  is 
free  and  away,  that  is  easy.  £ut  fnends  we  cannot  be ;  it 
would  be  unjust  to  Bruno.  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  do 
well.     I  cannot  teil, — not  yet.     One  may  fail." 

And  he  went  on  his  way  to  the  church  of  the  Misericordia. 

Lippo  went  the  other  way,  chagrined. 

"  I  wish  he  would  not  say  that  he  forgives,"  he  thought : 
*'  it  sounds  as  if  one  had  dealt  ill  by  him.  I  am  glad  I  did 
Dot  ask  him  to  the  house.  Perhaps  it  is  all  moonshine  what 
they  say  of  him.  ^  One  may  fail,'  he  says.  Fail  in  what 
thing,  I  wonder  ?  Nita  was  right.  It  is  as  well  to  wait,  and 
be  quite  sure.  Only,  whatever  happens,  Nita  nursed  him. 
That  he  never  can  forget  if  he  should  succeed  in  anything  and 
get  a  name." 

For  Lippo,  like  many  others  before  him,  held  that  a  life 
that  rises  from  obscurity  to  triumph  should  look  back  in  grate- 
ftil  obligation  to  those  who,  when  it  was  in  obscurity,  did  their 
best  to  keep  it  there. 

The  stone  in  the  mud  cries  to  the  butterfly  against  the 
elouds,  "  Come  down  and  kiss  me,  for  when  you  were  a  grub 
I  did  my  best  to  crush  you :  is  not  that  a  link  between  us  ?" 

Signa  went  on  into  the  little  dark  church,  where  his  first 
communion  with  the  old  masters  of  his  art  had  opened  to  him 
the  glories  that  lie  in  the  science  of  sound. 

"  We  will  go  down  to  Fiastra,"  said  Bruno,  on  the  third 
evening,  when  all  the  grapes  were  gathered  in.  It  was  so  the 
old  farm-house  was  called  where  all  the  hill-side  danced  at 
vintage-time.  The  bell  was  ringing  from  its  roof, — an  old 
bell,  that  had  on  its  copper  "  Labore :  et  noli  contristare,"  and 
had  been  cast  in  the  tenth  century  or  earlier. 

They  were  rich  peasants  at  Fiastra.  They  had  cattle  and 
horses  of  their  own.  They  had  a  wide  rambling  d welling- 
house,  with  immense  halls  and  large  lofby  chambers.  There 
was  a  great  court-yard  in  the  centre ;  the  house  ran  round 
three  sides  of  it ;  the  fourth  side  was  open  to  the  hill-side,  with 
all  the  landscape  shining  through  a  screen  of  pines.  They  had 
a  numerous  family  of  grown-up  sons  and  young  daughtera. 
All  through  the  vintage  month,  while  the  maize  was  being 
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picked^  thej  used  to  dance  there,  and  riDg  the  bell  aboYe  tha 
roöf,  and  bring  all  the  GCïiïtaditü  aboTe  and  below  withiii 
hearing  up  and  down  to  the  meirimiïnt,  The  youtha  and  thü 
maidena  shelled  the  Indian  cprn,  and  romped  and  jested  and 
made  iove ;  when  night  feil,  some  uue  played  on  a  mandolia } 
perhapsi  there  was  a  pipe  or  a  flube,  too,  and  ^metinLea  mme 
Wanderiug  musieian  had  a  tambo urine.  Tbey  whirled  and 
jumped  about  to  the  rattling  muaicj  while  the  old  peopie 
inioked  or  span,  and  the  babies  tumbled  with  the  dogs, 
with  the  jcUow  inake  Ijing  ia  a  pile,  and  the  calm  night 
skies  above,  and  the  hill-side  shining  white  in  the  starlight 
through  the  colonnade  of  the  graeefnl,  seriona  pin  es.  Thcy 
had  done  thiü  in  the  old  house  for  centurieü,  aïwajs  aa  maizc- 
harvest  and  vintage  eame  ronnd ;  proaperous  folks,  honeatj 
almple,  and  gay ;  generation  stieeeadlng  generation,  without 
break,  and  changing  in  tiothing. 

Th  ere  are  still  matiy  such  in  thLs  country.  Soon  there  wiU 
be  none.  For  diBconteot  alroadj  creepB  into  eaeh  of  these 
happy  houaeholda,  and  ander  her  hood  says,  *^  Let  me  in :  1) 
ata  Frogrces.'- 

They  had  alwaja  gonc  down  to  Fiastra*  It  waa  the  custom 
on  all  the  hill-aide.  But  sinee  Signa  had  been  away^  he  had 
had  no  heart  to  go  there ;  the  ladg  and  the  girla  wene  bo  Bierry 
and  m  eontont  in  their  manner  of  life,  it  had  made  bis  heart 
ache  the  more  ;  why  eoiild  not  Pippa's  son  have  been  so  ? 

But  now  all  was  well  agatn*  It  was  diflerent.  The  boy  bad 
come  back.  **  Walked  all  the  way! — just  to  see  me  1"  Eruno 
had  aaid  to  each  neigbhor  that  day,  go  ing  out  of  bis  habit  of 
BiJence  ia  the  gladness  of  his  aouL 

It  waa  early ;  thej  werc  still  shelling  the  ïast  maiae  j  Üie 
bel]  waa  just  begianing  to  sound ;  girls  were  trooping  in,  in 
their  work-day  dresa,  bat  each  had  her  little  string  of  pearls 
rontid  her  throat.  Palmji,  who  eamo  among  theuij  had  no 
pearls.  She  was  not  &o  much  even  as  a  contudma.  Bhe  feit 
very  brown  and  rough  and  unlovely  beside  the  grace  of  Signa. 
She  could  not  keep  herself  from  tliinking  how  Gremtua  would 
ha^e  looked  if  she  had  stayed  and  had  ILved;  how  pretty, 
though  having  do  ornament  but  her  bright  glaueing  hair  and 
wild-roae  cheeks. 

Palma  took  a  portion  of  corn  and  shelled  It^  sitting  apart  oo 
a  bench,     3ho  was  not  coDtcnb  likc  Bruno. 
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"  His  body  has  come  back,  bat  not  hls  beart/*  sbe  tbongbt; 
**  and  bis  feet  will  soon  wander  again." 

"  Will  you  not  dance  witb  me,  Palma  ?"  be  asked  ber,  wben 
tbey  toucbed  tbe  mandolin. 

Palma  looked  up  and  smiled ;  bat  sbe  sbook  ber  bead.  Sbe 
danced  like  all  tbe  rest  at  otber  times,  but  tb  is  nigbt  sbe  could 
not ;  sbe  seemed  to  berself  to  bave  suddenly  grown  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  to  bave  ber  feet  sbod  witb  lead.  To  be  fit  for  bim, 
ebe  tbougbt,  one  wanted  butterfly's  wings  and  a  face  like  a 
flower's, — a  face  like  wbat  Gemma's  would  bave  been,  if 
Genmia  bad  been  dancing  tbere. 

Brano  stood  witb  tbe  elder  men  and  talked  of  tbe  vintage 
and  tbe  new  wine,  smoking  tbeir  pipes  ander  tbe  eaves  of  tbe 
house,  wbere  a  great  walnut-tree  toucbed  tbe  red  tiles. 

But  all  tbe  time  bis  eyes  foliowed  Signa. 

He  tbougbt,  "  He  enjoys  tbe  old  life;  be  is  happy  in  it; 
he  will  not  go  away  again." 

Palma  sat  and  sbelled  ber  maize  and  watcbed  bim  too,  as 
he  tbrew  bis  ligbt  limbs  about  in  tbe  careless  gestures  and 
joyous  bounds,  wbicb  bere,  witbout  order  or  figure,  do  duty 
for  tbe  Western  saltarello  and  tbe  tarantella  of  tbe  Soutb. 

But  Palma  tbougbt, — 

"  He  does  it  to  please  tbem ;  be  does  not  care ;  be  is  thinking 
of  otber  tbings ;  be  wants  to  be  away.*' 

For  Palma  noticed  tbat  bis  laugb  ceased  quite  suddenly  very 
ofien,  as  the  laugbter  of  one  wbo  at  beart  is  not  gay ;  sbe  noticed 
tbat  he  bardly  looked  at  tbe  brown  buxom  maidens  wbom  be 
wbirled  round  in  tbe  measures,  but  ófben  looked  away  tbrougb 
tbe  stems  of  tbe  pines  to  tbe  starlit  country,  as  if  tbe  tall 
straight  trunks  were  tbe  bars  of  a  cage;  sbe  noticed  tbat 
wben  be  paused  to  take  breath  and  came  and  sat  down  beside 
her  and  some  otber  girl,  tbougb  bis  moutb  smiled,  bis  face  was 
grave,  and  tbougb  bis  words  jested,  bis  attention  wandered. 

"  He  sees  tbe  old  ways  are  good,  and  tbat  tbere  is  no  place 
Hke  bome,"  tbougbt  Bruno. 

But  Palma  tbougbt, — 

"  He  loves  us  all  still,  but  be  is  tired  of  us.  We  are  dear 
to  bim  still,  but  we  are  wearisome  to  bim,  and  be  would  like 
to  be  away." 

For  Bruno  deceived  bimself,  because  be  bad  hope;  bui 
Palma,  baving  no  hope,  bad  no  deception. 
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Alter  a  fcimej  tliey  were  fattgüed  wkh  tbeir  romps  aüd  tbeir 
dances,  and  all  rested  awhile^  erackÏDg  waluuts^  euting  almutidB^ 
whispering,  joking,  bandylug  love-Donsense^  with  the  stare  over 
their  heads,  and  the  old  dark  houm  beiiiad  thcm,  with  rieh 
bits  of  color  bcre  and  tb  ere  iti  tbe  men'a  bltie  sbirtSj  in  liie 
gii'ls'  red  petticoats,  in  tbe  cbildren'a  browo  liinbs,  in  the  broad 
gold  of  tbe  sunflcïwers,  in  tbe  glazed  terra-cotta  of  tbe  AnDun- 
ciatiün  above  tbe  boiiee-door,  in  tbo  scarlet  kerchiefa  han^ring 
from  a  casement,  as  tbe  bglit  of  tbe  Btors  or  of  the  lamp  in  tbe 
doorway  feil  fitfully  on  them. 

Signa  eat  a  litüe  apart  under  tbe  "walnut-tree ;  be  had  for- 
gottcn  wbere  be  was ;  he  was  thinking  of  wliat  waa  dearer  to 
bim  than  any  man  or  anj  woman.  He  started  as  thej  spoke 
to  bim, 

tbe  girU  cried,  "  Have  you  left  your 
Why  are  you  dreaming  tb  ere?  Come, 
Let  us  see  if  yonr  grand  learning  baa 
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made  your  voiee  any  sweeter.  You  bave  not  played  a 
note.'' 

*^  Sing  ?  bere  ?'*  he  askedj  lifting  bis  bead  in  surprise, 

His  thoTigbts  had  gone  so  far  away, 

BruDo  put  bis  hand  on  his  Hhonlder : 

"  Sing,  or  pluy.  Wbo  should  eare  to  bear  yon,  if  not  your 
old  fHenda  bere?'* 

Signa  bad  tbe  babit  of  obedience  in  hbn ;  be  neTcr  dia- 
puted  any  wisb  of  Bnino^s.  He  took  a  mandolin  froni  tbe 
old  fiillow  wbo  was  tbnimming  it  for  tbe  dancers, — a  grity- 
beaded  iarmcr,  seventy  years  oldj  wbo,  nevcrtbelcss,  could 
string  a  dancc-tiine  togcther  as  prettily  as  any  one,  and  liked 
to  see  his  gi-önd-danghters  skip  about  like  kids. 

Ko  one  can  niake  niucb  musie  witb  tbe  mandolin^  bnt  tbere 
is  no  other  niusic,  pcrbaj^s,  wbicb  Bonnda  &o  tittitigly  to  titne 
and  place  as  do  ita  tsiniple  sonoroua  t<;nder  ebords  when  heard 
througb  tbe  thicketö  of  roëe-laurel  or  tbe  festooiis  of  tbe  vineSj 
yibrating  on  tbe  stillnesa  of  tbe  night  under  the  Tuscan  moon, 
It  would  suit  tbe  serenade  of  Eomeo ;  Desdcmona  sbonld  sing 
tbe  willow  Bong  to  it,  and  not  to  tbe  harp ;  Paolo  pleaded  by 
it  to  Francesca,  be  sure,  many  e  time,  and  Stradella  sang  to  it 
tbe  passion  wbo^  end  was  deatb ;  it  is  of  all  musie  tbe  tnoit 
Italian,  and  it  fills  tbe  pauses  of  the  love-^ongs  softlyj  like  a 
Bigb  or  like  a  kiss. 
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lts  very  cliarm  is  tliat  it  says  so  little.  Love  wants  so  little 
8aid. 

And  the  mandolin,  though  so  mournful  and  full  of  languoi 
as  Love  is,  yet  can  be  gay  with  that  caressiog  joy  bom  of 
beautiful  nothings,  whicli  makes  the  laughter  of  lovers  the 
lightest-hearted  laughter  that  ever  gives  silver  wings  to  time. 

Signa  took  the  mandolin  and  struck  a  few  broad  sweet 
chords,  sitting  under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  walnut  leaves, 
with  the  pines  and  the  star-lit  valley  before  him ;  just  a  few 
chords  in  the  minor  key ;  sad,  and  sofl,  and  almost  solemn. 

Then  he  sang. 

Ile  sang  the  old  Misero  pargoletto  of  Leo,  which  they  had 
haard  him  sing  a  thousand  times  when  he  was  a  little  fellow 
driving  the  sheep,  and  then  he  sang  the  Tu  che  accendi  of 
Rossini's  Tancred,  bom  from  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  and 
known  wherever  a  note  of  music  has  ever  been  heard ;  and 
then  he  paused  a  little  while  the  young  men  and  the  girls  filled 
the  air  with  their  chiming  voices  that  echoed  the  delicious 
familiar  cantilena,  in  a  chorus  that  vibrated  through  the  pines 
and  up  to  the  skies,  as  if  a  thousand  nightingales  were  singing ; 
and  then  with  a  few  sadder  chords,  sweet  and  almost  solemn, 
he  passed  on  to  music  that  they  did  not  know,  airs  that  were 
quite  strange  to  them,  grave  recitatives  and  sweet  cantilena, 
and  grand  airs  of  prayer  and  sorrow,  and  ritornelli,  light  as 
thistle-down,  and  cathedral  chants  as  solemn  as  death ;  they 
were  all  his  own,  with  the  freshness  of  a  genius  in  them  that 
had  invigorated  itself  from  study,  but  had  borrowed  nothing 
and  retained  its  own  originality,  as  the  flowcr  takes  fresh 
colors  from  the  bees,  yet  is  a  flower  still,  and  never  is  a  bee. 

"  What  is  it?"  they  asked  one  another ;  for  what  with  their 
own  songs  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  their  little 
wandering  theatres,  and  their  love  of  what  is  good  in  melody 
and  the  traditions  of  it  common  in  all  households,  they  knew 
by  ear  so  much  that  is  ancient  and  beautiful ;  though  they 
could  not  talk  learnedly  about  it,  and  though  the  names  of  the 
masters  were  as  Sanscrit  to  them. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  they  asked  one  another ;  but  they  soon 
ceased  to  whisper  even  that,  and  could  only  listen  in  rapt 
silence. 

It  was  music  that  had  a  familiarity  to  them,  inasmuch  as  il 
had  something  of  the  wild,  fresh,  hiïl-born  fragrance  of  theiï 
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own  popular  songs  ^  with  whicla  thej  folio  wed  the  bulloeks  aud 
lightened  the  toils  of  secd-time  and  harvest.  But,  again,  it 
was  wholly  unlike  what  they  kneWj  having  a  great  purky  aod 
TErity  io  it^ — something  of  the  radianee  of  the  old  Greek 
masic  blcDded  with  the  solettinïty  of  the  htanies  aod  the 
misercn  of  the  RenaisMaaee  of  rehgiouii  coinposition*  It  was 
tnusic  in  which  the  voioe  of  the  lover  pleadiög  to  hts  beloved 
on  the  mooülit  nïghts  of  viutage  was  bleoded  with  the  cry  of 
the  desolate  bouI  to  atay  the  hand  of  the  God  that  scourged 
it ;  it  waa  muBic — muaic  tnxe  to  that  profound  canou  of  iho 
Itallan  people,  "  La  musiok  è  Ü  lamento  dell^  aiiiore^  o  la  pre- 
ghiera  a  gli  Dei/* 

They  listened, — the  gtrls  leaning  their  arms  on  tlieir  knees^ 
and  their  eheeks  on  theb  hands ;  the  young  peasants  rosting 
against  the  pme-stema^  or  stretGhed  on  the  benches  of  stone ; 
the  old  people  drawn  together  nnderneath  the  lamps  and  the 
itory  of  the  Annuneiation^  with  their  pipe-bowls  <^ld  with 
ashea,  and  their  spinning-whecls  ceasing  to  turn. 

The  very  dogs  were  silent,  and  the  little  tumbling  children, 
falling  against  one  another^  kept  mute^  with  their  curls  inter^^^ 
mingled,  and  their  big  bright  ejes  lifted  upward.  ^| 

The  face  of  Signa  was  quit-e  in  shadow  where  he  Bat  under^^ 
the  walnnl^branehes ;  the  mandolin  lay  motioolem  across  hii 
knees  ;  he  sang  on^  and  on^  and  on,  m  tbo  young  David  might  ^m 
have  sung  to  the  madnoBa  of  Saub  ^M 

He  had  forgotten  aJl  that  surrounded  him ;  hls  soul  waB  in 
hia  oingic* 

When  his  voice  ecased  quite  Buddenly,  he  looke^l  at  the 
people  abont  him,  The  women  were  in  tears,  the  men  listened 
breathlessly ;  there  waa  a  momenfc's  silenee,  tb  on  they  sprang 
to  their  feet,  all  of  thetn  with  one  aceord,  and  flnng  themael?es 
on  him,  and  kissed  hls  hands,  and  hiÈ  hair,  and  hls  clothes,  and 
his  feet,  and  shont^dj  and  laughed,  and  eried,  and  hfted  him  up 
üh  their  shonlderSj  and  cal  led  out  to  the  moon,  just  sin  k  ing, — 

*^  Look  at  him  1  look  at  him  I  Our  own  little  Slgna,  and 
yet  as  great  a^  this  [  Oh^  the  beautiful  music  [  Did  the  angels 
teach  it  to  you^  dear, — the  angels  you  used  to  see  ?'^ 

Bruno  alone  stood  apart,  and  Palma  sat  in  the  shade  of  tihd 
high  house- wall. 

When  they  let  him  go  at  last  that  night,  he  smiled  oq  the^n. 
ftaiiding  bareheaded  in  the  shadows  : 
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"  Yoii  are  tlie  first  to  praiiie  me^ — I  will  alwajs  tliink  of 

Then  he  broke  loose  from  them,  and  went  quickly  awaj, 
icn-getüng  everjthiïig.  For  hia  hcart  was  beating  loud^  and 
lïiö  eyes  swam,  and  the  faintness  of  a  ^eat  emotion  made  the 
liill-side  reel  before  him  for  a  moment.  He  wanted  to  be 
ölone,  They  we  re  only  peasant-peoplej — farming-men  and 
gir]B  from  the  fielda, — hut  if  tliey  were  moved  like  thatj  would 
*iiie  world  be  wboUy  indifferent  ? 

He  climbed  up  the  steep  patb  towards  Bruno^s  home,  and  sat 
<3own  tinder  one  of  tbe  pineSj  and  tbought*  The  old  house 
of  IFiastra  was  below  bim  :  hc  wm  out  of  the  hum  of  tbe 
^oicee,  but  he  could  have  heard  dance-muait!  had  there  been  any. 
^Ö^e  was  glad  it  was  all  silent}  be  was  glad  they  could  not 
*l3.nce  again — -so  soon. 

There  was  no  sound  anywhere  around  bim, 

E'ar  down  below  the  lights  of  the  Lastra  glbtcned ;  above  were 

^-i^e  field  3  and  the  woods  and  the  blue  mouDtain-<jrest.     Th  is 

^^as  bis  home,     He  loved  it.     Ncvertheless  he  said  to  himself, 

Every  day  here  isa  day  loat.    How  shall  I  teil  it  to  Bruno?'' 

Bruno, — ^who  to  every  mau  he  met,  and  to  every  woniun 

^^iiaiDg  tbrough  the  vines,  had  iaid  alwajs,  with  auch  pride  in 

**^^   voice,  "  He  bas  oome  back ;  he  bas  walked  all  the  way 

c^üly  to  see  me, — only  just  for  that  1" 

And  Signa  never  heard  bim  without  a  rush  of  blood  to  bis 
«i^eeks  and  a  ruHh  of  ahame  to  his  heart, — ^knowing  that  it 
^^^as  not  so, 

Be  bad  not  been  tbere  long  before  a  ptep  cruabed  tbc  fallen 
-■^^^aves  and  fir-needles,  a  step  ascending  with  swift,  elastie,  even 
^-^oad,  tbe  tread  of  feet  tbat  have  never  been  trammeled  in 
^^^ather, 
^H        **  I>ear,  are  you  tbere  ?"  said  B  runo's  voice. 
^"         Signa  roae  and  met  him.     They  went  upward  togethej', 
r  The  old  house  of  Fiastra  was  shutting  itself  up  for  sleep ; 

I  "tlae  people  were  broakïng  up  and  goiog  homeward,— going 
I  "Without  their  usual  twitter  of  flute  and  thrilling  of  mandolioj 

I  ^Utl  without  tbeir  usual  jests  and  laugbterj  talking  in   low 

I  "öiurmurs  of  tbe  wonderful  boy,  who  yet  was  their  own  little 

^H  felloWj— the  little  feil  o  w  thut  bad  been  hungry,  and  footsore, 
^^  ftnd  beate n^  and  made  a  nïock  of  so  mauy  yeais,  in  the  boua6 
^^       by  the  Mother  of  Good  CouDseL 
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The  heavens  were  brilliant.  Coma  Berenice  waa  setting 
northward,  and  above  the  sea-mountains  Arcturus  shone  in 
full  splendor,  soon  to  pass  away.  Perseus  gleamed  bold  on 
his  white  field  of  light :  he  had  been  shooting  fire-arrows  half 
August  through  the  sky,  and  now  was  still.  Very  low  down 
eastward  and  southTvard,  as  though  watching  over  Rome,  the 
strange  lone  star  Fomalhaut  hung  in  its  mighty  solitudo. 
Orion  still  was  hcnting  in  the  far  fields  unseen. 

"  Waa  that  all  o  Jt  of  your  own  head?"  said  Bruno,  abruptly, 
as  they  mounted  together  under  the  pines. 

"  My  own  music  ?     Yes." 

"  It  is  very  fine,"  said  Bruno,  and  was  silent.  His  voioe 
had  lost  its  happy,  hopeful  intonation. 

"  Ah,  if  I  were  only  sure  I"  said  Signa. 

"  It  is  very  fine,"  repeated  Bruno. 

He  knew  it.  He  could  not  have  told  why.  He  had  heard, 
like  all  his  country-folk,  the  gay  grace  of  Rossini  and  Cimarosa 
and  the  grave  grace  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  in  the  little  dusky 
crowded  theatres  of  the  populace  down  in  the  city,  in  all  the 
seasons  of  autumn  and  carnival. 

It  waa  only  a  pastime  to  him, — a  sport  not  fit  to  fill  the  life 
of  a  man.  Music  waa  like  the  grass :  it  grew  everywhere. 
That  was  what  he  thought.  But  he  knew  that  the  songs  of 
Signa  were  beautiful, — knew  it  by  the  wet  faces  of  the  women, 
by  the  shining  eyes  of  the  men.  And  his  heart  was  heavy 
with  fear. 

"Do  they  not  teil  you  it  is  fine  where  you  study?"  he 
asked.     "  They  must  know  there." 

"  Some  do,"  said  Signa,  and  then  he  hesitated,  and  his  lipa 
were  mute. 

"  It  is  what  you  care  most  for — still  ?" 

Signa  drew  a  heavy  breath. 

"  Ah,  it  is  all  I  live  for !  Did  I  not  say  you  have  given  me 
more  than  life, — life  eternal  ?" 

"  What  will  be  will  be,"  said  Bruno,  with  the  old  gloom 
deepening  on  his  face.  "  It  is  not  I,  nor  any  one.  It  is  just 
that, — the  thing  that  is  to  be." 

"Fate,"  said  the  boy. 

''  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  scholars  call  it,"  said  the  man. 
"  It  may  be  the  great  God,  it  may  be  the  Devil." 

"  May  it  not  be  ourselves,"  said  Signa,  "  or  othcrs  ?" 
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Bmno  did  not  anawer,  His  faco  was  dark.  He  had  neitlier 
tniDd  nor  mood  tt>  unravel  thought  or  unwcave  the  suhtletiea 
of  fancj.  What  he  feit  was  that  there  was  a  force  BtroTif^r 
than  he,  and  always  against  Uim.  It  ditl  not  matter  what  it 
Was  called. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  slowly.  The  moon  was  gone,  hut 
all  the  stars  were  ebining,  and  there  wm  a  liitle  treniulous  light 
OQ  the  moss  under  their  feet  Signa  stopped  and  lifted  up  a 
ötonc  that  had  fallen  acroas  a  few  spraja  of  cycïamüri,  and 
ï~aified  up  the  drooping  delicate  pink  heade  of  tbat  most  lovely 
cuid  tender  of  all  hlossonis. 

"  Look  !"  he  said.  "  My  mneic  was  the  eyclamen, — circam- 
^taTice  was  the  stone ;  whiit  my  hand  doea  for  the  mitre-flowerj 
^ou  did  for  roy  muaio  and  my  Ufe.  I  cannot  ctdl  that  Fate. 
3lt  is  somethiüg  muck  warmer  and  much  more  beautiful  to 

"  Ton  taït  like  a  poet/'  fiaid  Bruno,  ronghly.  "  I  am  an 
minleajned  man,     I  cannot  follow  figures-'^ 

Signa  threw  the  stone  away,  and  went  on  without  saying 
ilkiiore. 

Wh  en  they  had  got  to  the  house,  Bruno  atruck  a  match 
■^nd  ligbted  his  brass  ïamp. 

"  Gooden ight/'  he  said,  and  wonld  have  gone  to  his  bed, 
^ut  Signa  stopped  bim. 

"  I  have  Bometbhig  to  say/^  he  munnured.  "  Could  we 
"talk  now?  Something  I  came  all  the  way  on  purpoöe  to  say: 
it  couid  not  bc  writtea/' 

•        "  Ab  !''  said  Bruno. 
He  Bat  down  on  the  settle  by  the  cold  empty  hearth.     He 
4rew  hia  bat  over  hia  eyes,    A  dull,  weary  shadow  was  on  hiJ 
iace.     It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  knife  weot  to  hia  heart. 

And  he  had  said  aU  through  these  three  days  to  the  people, 
^*  He  haa  walked  all  the  way  to  see  mej — ^only  jnst  to  see  me  !'' 
'*  Let  ns  hear  it/'  he  said,  and  set  down  the  lamp,  He 
wnld  not  teil  what  h  could  be  ;  but  before  he  heard  it  all  lus 
hope  died  in  bim.  The  boy  bad  not  eome  for  htm^  and  the 
«ld  life  wonid  not  hold  bim, 

Sigoa  remained   standing,  leaning  againat  the  marriage- 
«offer, 

*^My  mnsio   tbat  yon  heard   to-night"   he  said,  aoMy, 
**  That  is  from  an  opera  I  Laye  written.     The  first, — the  only 
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one.  I  have  called  it  '  Actea.'  Oh,  you  do  not  know;  tho 
Btory  does  not  matter.  She  waa  the  love  of  Nero,  an  em- 
peror  of  Rome,  and  she  a  slave.  I  have  studied  hard.  Yes, 
indeed.  It  is  not  to  praise  myself.  It  was  a  happiness, — 
no  pain.  If  only  one  could  learn  more !  but  the  nights  and 
the  days  seem  so  short,  even  with  sleeping  only  four  hours. 
I  have  made  all  the  opera  myself.  The  miisic  of  coarfie, 
but  the  story  of  it  and  the  words  too, — all  the  libretto.  I 
would  not  speak  to  any  one  of  my  idea,  and  if  one  be  at  all  a 
musician,  one  should  be  just  a  little  also  of  a  poet ;  enough 
for  that.  There  is  the  jealousy  of  Actea  and  Poppea,  and  t^e 
triumphs  in  the  Circus  Agonistes,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Christians,  and  Nero  hearkening  to  the  harping  of  Typnos ; 
and  the  death  of  Nero,  and  then  Actea  all  alone  by  the  grave; 
•—but  you  heard  some  of  the  music,  all  is  said  in  that ;  I 
know  that  it  is  good.  The  great  Father  Polidria  says  so.  He 
even  says  it  is  great.  But  it  will  not  please  the  world ;  that 
is  what  he  says.  He  thinks  that  *  cantellero'*  b^an  with 
Bossini,  who  was  great,  and  who  had  much  else  besides,  and 
has  descended  to  all  the  little  composers  that  are  reigning  now, 
and  who  have  nothing  else  besides,  and,  in  desoending,  has 
increased  and  grown  worse,  and  has  corrupted  the  ear  of 
the  people,  so  that  they  only  want  noise  and  glitter,  and  care 
nothing  for  true  harmony  or  pure  cadence.  Perhaps  it  is  so. 
He  should  know.  He  says  that  the  people  have  in  all  the  na- 
tions  lost  thcir  critical  faculty  and  their  understanding,  and  that 
even  in  opera  seria  they  now  desire  as  much  jingling  and  noise 
and  spectacle  as  in  the  buffa.  And  so  he  thinks  that  my 
*  Actea  would  fail,  because  it  has  too  much  of  Pergolesl  in 
it; " 

Bruno  interrupted  him : 

"  Teil  me  what  you  want, — what  you  come  for.  I  cannot 
understand  all  these  long  words." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Signa,  with  the  soft  contrition  of  a 
chidden  child.  "  I  am  always  thinking  of  it,  always  talking 
of  it ;  I  forgot.  I  must  tire  you ;  but  I  hardly  know  what 
you  will  say,  what  you  will  think.  Listen.  All  my  soul,  all 
my  life,  is  in  the  opera.  If  only  it  could  be  heard,  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  make  a  great  fame  for  me,  and  that  is  what  you 

*Mea,nvag  jingle,  tinaeL 
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wibIi,  18  it  not  ?  Yon  would  not  have  me  live  and  die  an  ob« 
scure  musician,  writing  for  litüe  theatres  or  teaching  8ong  in 
the  cities  ?  Oh,  no  !  Oh,  my  God^  no  1  it  would  be  better 
to  work  in  the  fields  here  forever.*' 

Bruno's  teeth  shut  close  together. 

"  I  begin  to  understand.     Go  on." 

And  sitting  ander  the  eaves  of  Fiastra  that  night,  watchintf 
the  yonng  men  and  the  maidens  dance  together,  he  had  said 
in  his  heart,  with  security,  '^  He  is  content.  The  old  ways 
wülholdhiml" 

^^  Yon  know/'  said  Signa,  still  leaning  against  the  old  gilded 
ooffer,  with  his  face  in  the  glow  from  the  lamp,  "  an  opera  to 
be  known  must  be  heard  on  the  stage ;  and  it  must  be  a  great 
stage,  and  the  rendering  of  it  good,  or  the  music  will  have  no 
cbance  to  be  great  in  the  world.  I  have  said  nothing  to  you, 
because  I  hoped  so  much  to  send  you  word  of  some  great 
viotory  for  it,  all  in  a  moment,  while  you  were  thinking  of  me 
as  only  a  little  scholar.  £ut  the  Actea  was  finished  in  spring, 
and  I  managed  to  travel  to  Milano, — never  mind  how,  walking 
most  of  the  way, — and  there  I  played  from  it,  and  showed  it 
to  many  directors  that  come  to  the  city, — ^the  score  of  it  is  in 
my  knapsack, — and  they  have  all  wondered  at  me,  and  called 
me  Mozart,  and  said  that  the  music  was  good,  some  even  said 
great ;  and  the  death<chant  of  the  Christians,  and  the  grave* 
song  of  Actea,  they  said  were  sublime.  £ut  they  were  all 
afraid  of  it.  They  all  thought  it  too  serieus,  too  passionate, 
too  thoughtful.  I  suppose  it  has  not  ^cantellero'  enough. 
They  said  it  would  cost  much,  and  would  almost  certainly  fail 
to  please.  They  are  afraid  of  their  money, — afraid  to  spend 
it  and  not  to  see  it  again.  It  is  that  everywhere,  money.  It 
has  half  broken  my  heart.  To  hear  them  say  that  it  is 
beautiful,  they  all  grant  that,  and  yet  to  find  not  one  there 
that  will  have  the  courage  to  give  it  to  the  world  I  I 
hare  seen  them  of  all  nations,  and  it  is  always  the  same. 
*You  are  a  young  genius,  you  are  a  Mozart,*  they  all  say. 
Oh,  heaven  I  how  would  ever  any  one  have  known  of  Mo- 
zart if  they  had  all  dealt  with  him  as  these  men  deal  with 
mei" 

Bmno  looked  up. 

"  Poor  lad  I"  he  muttered ;  the  thought  of  Signa  suppliant 
and  repulsed  moved  him  ]  he  hated  the  music  that  thus  en* 
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cliamed  the  boy'a  soul,  Lut  ho  liateJ  as  mucli  tliose  traffickew 
in  the  labor  of  the  biaiu,  wht>  hnd  made  kim  suffer»  ^^ 

8ig&a  went  oUj  full  of  hia  own  thought.  ^| 

^*  Thej  told  me  if  I  would  take  a  homelier  theme^  with  ^^ 
tragedy  in  it,  like  the  Grazza  Ladra,  it  would  be  better, — aa  if 
the  meannesa  of  the  plot  werc  üot  what  destroys  the  beautiful 
ransic  thore  I  They  were  all  afmid  of  mj  Actea.  Oh»  jou 
do  not  know  what  I  hav-e  endured,^the  hope  of  it,  the  de- 
spair  of  it,  the  waiting,  the  longiog,  the  beseeuhing,  the  think- 
ing every  time,  ^  Here  is  one  who  will  un  derstand ;'  and  thea 
ilways  the  same  disappointment  at  the  end.  I  haye  been  aick 
irith  the  pain  of  it^  mad  with  it;  but  jou  must  not  think  that 
I  lied  to  jo\k  Tvhen  I  sïiid  I  was  happy,  ï  have  been  happy 
idways,  because  I  believe  in  my  opera :  I  do  beheve  in  it 
a^aiuBt  every th ing.  It  is  not  vanity,  I  love  the  opera ;  but 
I  ïüve  it  as  if  God  gnvci  it  me.  It  comes  out  of  me  just  hke 
the  song  out  of  the  bird.  No  more.  All  the  aumiuer  I  have 
toiled  after  Üiese  men,  one  or  other  of  tb  era  j  the  city  of 
Milano  is  full  of  tliem,  getting  eingers,  and  pkyers»  and  inelo- 
dies  for  thejr  theatrea,  all  over  the  world,  for  the  next  winter. 
I  have  lost  weeks  and  montha  waiting,  waiting,  waitiog ;  and 
oiten  all  day  without  a  bit  of  anything  to  eat,  beeause  they 
do  not  think — these  people— or  beeause  they  do  not  know  one 
is  so  poor*  I  Êuppose  they  never  want  for  tbod  themselves^ 
and  so  forget.'^  ^^ 

^^  You  never  told  us."  ^H 

Bruno's  voice  was  husky ;  hia  face  was  dark  with  trouhied 
pain.    When  he  had  thought  thïs  young  life  so  happy  and  so 
tninqutl  and  so  safe.  it  had  been  in  oonfliet  and  term  ent,  beat- 
ing  agaiiist  the  buffets  of  the  world.     He  was  bewildered ',  he  ^\ 
had  a  dull  sense  of  ha  ving  failed  iu  all  that  he  had  donBj— ^H 
failed  utterly.  ^| 

*'  Oh,  no  :  what  was  the  use  ?*^  said  Signa,  "  It  was  no  fault 
of  any  one's :  things  are  sOj  if  one  have  not  money.  You  gave 
me  all  you  eould.  I  thought  the  *  Actea'  would  bo  taken  at 
once,  L  thought  that  I  should  send  you  word  of  my  triuraphs 
while  you  were  still  all  thinking  me  a  little  useless  Bcholar, 
E  ut  it  was  not  to  be.  If  they  could  bhj  that  I  wrote  ill,  I 
oould  hear  it  Yes,  l  would  tear  it  all  up,  and  think  the  failure 
was  in  me^  and  study  more,  and  do  hetter.  But  they  cannot 
gay  that.    The  work  that  I  haye  done  is  ^  good.    The  coide@4 
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of  them  own  it.  Oh,  heaven  I  it  is  that  that  breaks  my  heart : 
all  my  life  is  in  it,  I  would  die  this  hour — oh,  so  gladly ! — 
if  I  oould  be  quite  sure  that  my  music  would  be  loved  and  be 
remembered.  I  do  not  know :  there  can  be  nothing  like  it,  I 
think : — a  thing  you  create,  that  is  all  your  own,  that  is  the 
very  breath  of  your  mouth,  and  the  very  voice  of  your  soul ; 
which  is  all  that  is  best  in  you,  the  very  gift  of  God ;  and  then 
to  know  that  all  this  may  be  lost  eternally,  killed,  stifled, 
buried,  just  for  want  of  men*s  faith  and  a  little  gold  1  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  loss  like  it,  nor  any  suffering  like 
it,  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Oh,  if  only  it  would  do  any 
good,  I  would  fling  my  body  into  the  grave  to-morrow,  happy, 
quite  happy,  if  only  afterwards  they  would  sing  my  songs  dl 
over  the  earth,  and  just  say,  *  God  spoke  to  him ;  and  he  haa 
told  men  what  He  said.' " 

His  hand  clinched  as  he  paused,  his  eyes  bumed,  his  face 
changed,  and  his  mouth  quivered:  the  madness  of  a  great 
passion  waa  in  him, — the  pure  impersonal  hero-passion  of 
genius,  which  only  reigns  absolute  in  earliest  youth,  and  whose 
death-note  is  human  love. 

Bruno  looked  at  him  darkly,  drearily. 

This  was  the  boy  that  he  had  thought  had  walked  all  the 
way  only  to  look  on  his  own  face,  and  that  he  had  thought 
had  only  cared  for  his  old  home,  and  come  to  live  forever  on 
the  calm  hill-side !  What  could  he  understand  of  this  im- 
passioned  spiritual  pain  ? — he  was  like  a  man  watching  a  de- 
lirium that  raves  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Between  them  there  was  that  bottomless  chasm  of  mental 
difference,  across  which  mutual  affection  can  throw  a  rope- 
chaln  of  habit  and  forbearance  for  the  summer  days,  but  which 
no  power  on  earth  can  ever  bridge  with  that  iron  of  sympathy 
which  stands  throughout  all  storms. 

"  I  cannot  follow — all  that,"  he  muttered,  wearily.  "  You 
go  beyond  me.  No  doubt  you  are  bom  for  greater  things 
than  I  know.  It  is  dark  to  me.  But  you  came  here  for 
Bomething, — some  vrish,  some  aid.  Teil  me  that.  Perhaps 
I  can  help  you.  But  I  am  ignorant.  I  cannot  understand  all 
that  you  say.  Teil  me  the  thing  you  want.  I  am  better  at 
acts  than  at  thoughts." 

Signa,  recalled  to  himself,  hesitated  a  moment:  then  h^ 
Bpoke,  with  the  color  changing  on  his  bent-down  face. 
V  t  25 
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**  Wel!,  all  tlie  hot  months  I  haye  waited  on  these  m 
waited  atid  waitedj  all  to  ao  goud.  They  are  all  af  raid.  P«r- 
haps  thej  think  in  tlieir  hearta  that  a  boy  like  me— yesterday 
a  peaaamtj  and  now  with  niy  shirts  in  holeSj  and  only  ninetóeu 
years  old — perhaps  they  think  I  ncver  eau  be  rcaJly  worth  tb» 
great  world  a  heariag,  AnylioWj  they  refuse,  AU  retiise. 
*  Have  it  played  in  your  own  couDtry^  and  then  we  will  see^* 
say  the  foreign  onea*  *  Thia  euuatry  is  tuo  poor  to  risk  uu- 
certain  ventures  in  it,*  mj  otir  own  people,  It  h  always  aome 
excase,  Some  way  they  are  afraidj — of  me  or  of  the  music. 
And  then  no  one  cares  Yery  much  to  risk  ticw  rausic.  The 
theatres  fill  wïth  the  Bdlo  in  Maschera  and  the  Cenerentola, 
and  aU  the  rest.  They  only  want  them  to  fill.  That  m  alL 
Nothing  is  to  be  done  with  them*  *  Comte  Ory  brings  me  as 
much  as  your  Actea  would  were  it  suecessful/  said  one  di- 
rector  to  me.  'And  I  havo  alJ  the  Comte  Ory  decorationft, 
aod  all  the  singers  know  it  by  heart:  wby  should  I  risk  wliat 
might  be  hidf  my  ruin  ?'  For  muBÏc  they  do  not  care^  thesa 
men.  No  more  thau  the  men  who  aell  wine  in  the  wine-shopa 
care  for  the  beauty  of  the  vinea»  But  noWj~oüïy  I  do  DOt 
know  whaÈ  you  will  say ;  you  will  think  me  mad  ; — now,  lust 
weekj  in  Milano,  I  haye  fonnd  a  dircctor  who  woiüd  take  tba 
Actea, — yes,  take  it,  and  bring  it  out  in  Carnival  in  Yenica 
In  Yenicej — ^where  they  made  Rossini's  fame,  and  sang  the 
Ti  rivedro  even  in  the  eourts  of  law  I  I  do  not  know  whether 
be  is  a  good  man  or  a  bad.  But  I  wotüd  have  kissed  hts  feeti 
For  he  believes  in  the  Actea '' 

"  Well  ?'*  said  BrunOj  as  be  paused. 

Signa'a  face  flushed  botter^  then  grew  yotj  pale. 

"  He  wiil  bring  it  out  thi^  coming  Carnivalj — mj  Actea  1" 
be  murmured,  "  Only,  aü  the  mk  ia  great,  he  say 3,  he  mu^ 
have  frora  mo,  bef  ore  he  does  commence  it,  threo  tbousaiid 
fiuncs,  one-half  the  cost  of  it  on  bis  theatre.'* 

"  From  you  T^  Bruno  looked  at  bimj  doubting  hifl  ott» 
Benses. 

*'  From  me, — ^yes  "  said  Signa,  and  faltered  a  moment^  and 
then  threw  hiniself  at  the  feet  of  Bruno,  WLth  that  caresang, 
Ruppliaut  gr  ace  of  action  which  makes  au  Italian  beud  hii 
knee  as  natu  rally  as  a  flower  etoops  before  the  wind, 

*^  Oh,  listen  I  You  have  been  ao  generouSj  so  good,  so  loög* 
fuffering, — it  is  a  sbame  to  ask  for  more,  to  trespafia  furtheTi 
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5^  es,  I  know.     Eut,  oli^  liaten  to  me,  just  tliis  o  nee  again. 

A^Vhut  iö  the  uae  of  life  in  me  if  I  cannot  inake  men  hear  mj 

lanusic  ?     I  feel  I  am  strong ;  I  feel  I  am  ri^ht  j  I  feel  what  I 

«io  is  great:  only  I  have  not  the  meana  of  succeea  in  the  world. 

Just  see  a  sk  jkrk^  the  bird  that  iDount^^  mounts,  mouats,  ever 

s^in^ng  ;  if  it  had  a  stune  at  ita  foot  it  could  not  mount,  and 

öo  it  could  not  sin;* ;    and  jet  itg  song  would  be  in  it  just  the 

seme,  and  it  would  break  ita  heart  becauae  it  bad  to  be  mute. 

I  am  like  the  akylarkj — only  tbe  stone  with  me  is  povertj. 

"S^oii  see,  they  have  all  had  some  little  mouey.    Mozart  had  hii 

üather's  help,  and  Haydn  Princje  Esterhazy'a,  and  every  one  of 

t^lietn  some  little  thing  juat  to  looRen  the  stone  off  thcir  foot 

^lS  they  rosé  first ;  and  onöe  riaeo,  then  no  lark  wants  anything 

uaore  than  only  ju  at  the  air  and  his  own  two  winga.    Now, — oh, 

I  know  it  ia  so  mnch  to  ask,  and  in  a  way  it  is  shamefnl ,   hut 

y-ou  love  me,  and  I  have  do  one  but  you, — now,  tb  at  land  yon 

"t»ought  for  me,  you  scnd  me  the  worth  from  it  alwaya,  and 

^r<in  mean  to  sign  it  away  to  me  whcn  I  am  of  age,  and  you 

-v^^ould  like  me  to  hve  on  it  forever.     Now — eow — would  h 

l::^^  impoaaible,  would  it  be  wicked  in  me,  to  pray  for  it?^ 

ould  you  sell  it  at  once,  eell  it  straight  away  to  whoevet 

ouid  btiy  it,  the  fielda  and  the  oUves  and  all,  and  give  me  the 

looey  for  the  Actea?     Ah,  niy  Grodl — do  do  it  l     My  life 

wörth  nothing  to  me,  and  what  should  ever  I  do  with  the 

M^am-nd  ?  It  ia  youraj  I  know,  and  I  have  no  right  yet ;  bnt  if  you 

«^<«3  still  mean  to  ^yq  it  to  me,  ht  me  have  the  value  of  it  now, 

^now,  for  the  Acteji,, — and  delivcr  me  out  of  this  torture, 

^*-^nd  give  me  a  chance  to  be  great.     Ah,  my  God^  do  hear  mei 
— — — it  wili  be  as  if  you  ransomed  me  out  of  helll'' 

Rm  head  dropped  on  hia  hands ;  he  sobbed  aloud ;  he  knelt " 
^^t^ill  at  Bruno's  feet,  but  all  droopcd  int  o  himaclf  like  a 
*^:«:~ii5hed  flower,  He  was  ashamed  of  bis  own  pray  er  j  and 
^^^tthe  passion  of  hia  longing  ah  ook  bim  from  bead  to  foot. 
^"^^hüt  uae  were  the  land,  and  the  olives,  and  tb  e  rush-shadowed 
_ Bi^i^tjok^  to  him  ?  What  he  wantod  waa  fame  eternal. 
Bmno  wafi  eilent. 

Tkis  wua  why  the  boy  had  como  back. 
After  awhile  Signa  liftcd  bis  hcnd  timidly  and  glaneed  np- 
'^^'ard,     Eruno'a  face  told  him  nothing  :  it  was  dark  as  a  tem- 
^«st,  and,  under  all  its  bron^e  bue,  pale  ;  but  it  said  nothing : 
■***  Waa  hke  a  moonlesa  night. 
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The  boy  waa  afraid.  He  thought  there  would  break  upon 
au  outburst  of  eucti  rage  as  hadahattóred  bis  lost  Rusigüuolo* 

But  none  came.     Bruno  was  quitcs  caloi  and  was  mute, 

'*  Will  you  do  it  ?**  said  SigJia,  witb  a  great  foar  at  hie  heart, 
touehing  tbe  man'a  brown  handa  witb  a  Bofl,  sby  supplicatioa 
like  a  girrs<  "  Will  you  do  it  ?  See,  you  are  sa  etrongT  m 
good ;  you  tbink  ao  mucb  of  my  body,  and  my  peace,  and  mj 
happiness, — whicb  all  are  aa  nothing  to  me :  will  you  help  ma 
t<i  sav^e  my  soul?  wilJ  you  belp  rae  out  from  tbis  deatb  in lifef 
Dear  God  !  if  you  knew " 

A  terrible  hopelesanesa  seized  bitu  and  stopped  bis  prayer 
OU  hk  Ups.  Bruno^a  face  wa^  ao  dark  and  ao  atül :  tb  ere  waa 
110  response  in  iL  A  gbastly  despair  froze  the  boy*s  beating 
beart. 

How  could  be  ever  luake  this  man  uu  derstand, — tb  ia  man 
wbo  knew  notbing, — this  man  wbo  foUowed  bis  oxenj  aod 
reaped  bis  corn,  aud  was  content  ? 

Bruno  ro&e. 

**  I  will  tbink  of  it,'*  be  aaid,  sïowly  ;  and  bia  Toiee,  in  the 
darknefis  and  stillness  of  tbe  kmp-lit  bouee,  aounded  decp  aod 
hoUow,  as  a  brave  bell  tb  at  ia  broken  will  sound.  "  I  will  do 
itj — if  I  see  it  for  your  good.     I  must  think.'' 

Tben  be  went  into  the  nigbt-air,  and  drew  tbe  house-door 
bebind  bim,  and  tbe  boy  beard  tbe  ecbo  üf  bis  footsteps  pass- 
ing away  upward  to  tbe  bigber  billa. 

He  knew  that  bia  prayer  would  be  fnlfiUed.  He  did  not 
know  tbat  for  one  single  instant,  as  be  bad  kndt  tbere,  Bnino 
eoüld  have  struck  bim  down  and  stanipcd  bia  life  out  with  aa 
passionate  a  hate  aB  he  onee  bad  stümped  tbe  mus  ie  out  of  the 
braken  violin, — one  instant  in  whieb  the  beart  of  tbe  man  had 
risen  and  cried  agaiost  bimj — 

"  I  have  given  you  all  my  life,  and  you  bring  ïae  back  & 
itonc." 

The  next  day  early  Bnino  went  down  into  the  Lastra.  He 
went  to  tbe  eacristy  of  the  Misericordia, 

*^  Write  to  tbis  man  of  Yenice/'  be  said,  briefly,  "  Have  it 
aU  in  black  and  white, — ^wbat  he  baa  said,  wbat  he  will  do." 

Luigi  Dini  looked  up  aBtoniabed, 

"  What !     He  has  told  you  I    You  mean ?" 

"  We  can  speak  of  it  wben  the  anawer  comes.  Write,"  saïd 
Bi  uu  o,  and  went  out  into  tbe  tender  Bunahlne  and  tbrough  tha 
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**i^Try  wajB  of  tl  ,e  Lastra^  that  were  overflow  int?  with  gathered 
Sï"ïXpes  and  koghing  faces,  dowQ  into  the  city,  to  the  house  of 
**ln^  notary  who  had  aerved  him  'm  the  transfer  from  B^ictsio 
-AJ  essij  the  carver. 

**  I  may  wish  to  mH  my  land — thatland — in  a  little  while/' 
**^^     Baid.     **  If  you  fiud  an  honsat  man  at  a  fair  price^  teil 

The  notary  looked  up  aa  the  sacristan  had  don  e. 
*^Sall  the  Jand  !     The  land  yoti  were  so  proud  of  I    What 
«^^Ki  that  befor?" 

*=  That  is  no  concern  of  any  inan*s.  Whcn  you  Ënd  the 
■^i<3Jer,  lell  me,'^  said  BranOj  and  went  into  the  great  square, 
"^s^lnerej  the  day  being  the  market-day,  all  the  men  from  the  vil- 
^^^^es  and  the  villas  were  chaffering  together  with  sonorou^j 
^*~*2^^sonaot  voices,  riiised  high  in  dispute  or  discussion. 

*^  Bruno  is  going  to  do  some  evil  thing/'  MÏd  the  other  men, 
^^^^^ing  the  look  upon  his  face.  They  had  been  used  to  teil  dan- 
ë"^»"  from  the  darkuess  of  hia  face,  as  storm  from  the  oloacd  crown 
'^f    Monte  Marcello. 

But  he  did  no  evil.  He  trafficked  with  them^  driving  hif 
^>ïi.ï-gains  closely,  and  giving  few  words  to  all,  wkh  the  glaive 
*^  ^  Perseus  and  the  bronze  head  of  the  Medusa  above  him  in 
**l^^  shadow  of  the  arch. 

IV'hen  the  day  was  ended,  he  entered  the  haptiatery,  and 
^*~^yed  there  in  the  twilight. 

!rhen  he  crossed  the  river^  and  went  out  of  the  gates  home 
"^^^rd. 

More  than  one  man,  going  by  with  swifl  wheela  and  littU 
S  i  ngling  bella,  and  flying  fox-tails  at  the  pony's  harnesa,  atopped 
^i^d  offered  him  a  lift]  but  he  shook  h is  head,  and  sti-ode  oe 
^^lc*ne  in  the  dust. 

It  was  the  "  twenty-fourth  botir"— the  close  of  day — when 
*^^  reached  the  f  bot  of  hia  own  hilL  The  ann  was  jast  going 
^o-wn  hehind  tke  great  mountain  and  the  aharp  peaks  that  lie 
^^tween  the  valley  and  the  sea.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  he 
■^ïi.d  nvounted  high  enough  to  &ee  hb  own  roof  above  the  olives, 
He  passed  Fiastra. 
The  beil  that  saidj  ^'  Labore :  et  noli  oontriatare'^  was  ringing 

Oq  the  path  above  there  was  a  little  tumult  of  young  meo 
^lad  girla  running  merrily  one  on  another  to  reaeh  the  opeo 
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gates.  They  had  torchcs  with  them,  flaming  bright  in  the 
dusk,  and  branches  of  fir  and  boughs  of  the  vines  that  the/ 
tossed  over  their  heads ;  they  were  shouting,  and  leaping,  and 
scampering,  and  singing  in  chorus.  As  they  drew  near  the 
farm-house,  they  called  out  to  the  people  within, — 

"  We  have  brought  him  down  I — we  have  got  him  I  We 
will  make  him  sing, — our  own  little  Signa,  who  is  going  to  be 
BO  great  I" 

Four  of  the  youths  had  Signa  aloft  on  their  shoulders.  They 
had  sought  him  out  where  he  was  moping  in  solitude,  as  they 
termed  it,  and  had  besought  him  and  besieged  him  with  airy 
laughter  and  fervent  entreaty,  and  a  thousand  appeals  and 
reproaches  of  old  friends  to  one  who  deserted  them ;  and  he 
had  not  been  proof  again^t  all  that  kindly  flattery,  all  that 
tender  supplication,  which  had  the  honey  in  it  of  the  first 
homage  that  he  had  ever  known ;  and  they  had  bome  him 
away  in  triumph,  and  the  girls  had  crowned  him  with  vine- 
leaves  and  the  damask  roses  that  blossom  in  hazel  and  grape 
time,  and  daneed  around  him  in  their  rough,  simple  glee,  like 
the  peasants  of  Tempe  round  the  young  Apollo. 

Bruno  drew  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  and  let  them 
pass  by  him.  They  did  not  see  him.  They  went  dancing 
and  singing  down  the  steep  grass  paths,  and  under  the  arch- 
way,  into  the  court-yard  of  Fiastra. 

It  was  a  quaint,  vivid,  pretty  procession,  full  of  grace  and 
of  movement, — classic  and  homely,  pagan  and  mediaeval,  both 
at  once, — bright  in  hue,  rustic  in  garb,  poetic  in  feeling. 

Teniers  might  have  painted  the  brown  girls  and  boys  leaping 
and  singing  on  the  turf,  with  their  brandishing  boughs,  their 
flaring  torches,  their  bare  feet,  their  tossing  arms ;  but  Lio- 
nardo  or  Guercino  would  have  been  wanted  for  the  face  of  the 
young  singer  whom  they  carried,  with  the  crown  of  the  leaves 
and  of  the  roses  on  his  drooped  head,  like  the  lotus-flowers  on 
the  young  Antinoüs. 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  perhaps,  in  one  of  his  greatest  moments 
of  brilliant  caprice,  might  best  have  painted  the  whole,  with 
the  background  of  the  dusky  hill-side ;  and  he  would  have  set 
it  round  with  strange  arabesques  in  gold,  and  illumined  among 
them  in  emblem  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  harp  of  the 
muse,  and  the  river-rush  that  the  gods  would  cut  down  and  fill 
with  their  breath  and  the  music  of  heaven. 
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Bmno  stood  by,  and  let  the  innocent  pageant  pass,  with  ita 
gold  of  autumn  foliage  and  its  purples  of  wind-flower  buds. 

He  heard  their  voices  crying  in  the  court,  "  We  have  got 
him  I — ^we  have  brought  him  1  Our  Signa,  who  is  going  to  be 
greatl" 

He  stood  still  a  little  while ;  then  he  went  up  to  his  own 
home,  and  lit  his  lantcrn,  and  foddered  his  cattle,  and  worked 
in  his  sheds.  He  was  too  far  off  from  Fiastra  to  hear  anj 
Bound  of  the  singing,  but  every  now  and  then  the  wind,  which 
blew  that  day  from  the  southeast,  brought  upward  the  bursta 
of  applause,  the  enthusiastic  shouts,  that  succeeded  the  inter- 
vals of  silence, — ^mere  murtnurs  as  the  wind  brought  them ; 
but  to  Bruno  they  sounded  like  the  echo  of  the  clarion  of 
Fame,  crying  aloud  to  him  from  the  great  world,  "  He  is  mine." 

It  was  late  when  Signa  retumed,  brought  back  by  the  young 
men,  who  left  him  with  caresses  and  with  gratitude  as  to  a  crear 
tore  &r  above  them,  and  went  away  singing  low  among  thom- 
^Ives  in  chorus  the  greatest  air  that  he  had  written,  the  chant 
of  the  dying  Christians,  which  had  in  it  all  the  majestic  mag- 
nificence  of  the  "  Eex  tremendaB  majestatis,"  and  all  the  pathetio 
resignation  of  the  "  Huic  ergo  parce  Deus,"  of  Mozart's  "  Dies 
In©." 

Signa  stood  on  the  threshold  and  listened  to  the  broad 
regular  periods,  the  sonorous,  pathetic  rhythm  of  his  requiem, 
as  the  voices  rosé  and  sank,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  as 
the  steps  feil  away  down  the  hill-side. 

They  were  only  peasants,  only  laborers  of  the  flail  and  the 
furrow;  but  they  could  sing  whatever  took  their  .ear,  with 
nnerring  truth  and  time.  It  was  the  first  time  that  ever  he 
had  heard  any  music  of  his  own  upon  the  mouths  of  others : 
it  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  that  sympathy  which  is  the 
sweetest  part  of  public  homage  had  ever  come  to  him :  he 
stood  and  listened  with  a  tumultueus  pleasure  swelling  at  his 
heart,  and  a  delicious  sense  of  power  on  the  lives  of  others 
fitirring  in  him. 

"  It  will  live,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  listened  there 
on  the  threshold  until  the  voices  died  into  silence  as  the  young 
men  went  on  their  several  ways  to  their  own  homesteads,  and 
parted. 

Bruno  was  working  still  in  one  of  the  sheds,  his  lantem 
buming  beside  him.     He  had  been  sifting  gndn,  stacking 
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Tvood,  clean  ïög  wlne-cafifca,  "with  the  white  dog  watGhing  hiia 
and  the  öiglit  weariog  awaj. 

Sigtia  Wtint  withia,  and  etood  by  him  a  little  timidly.  Ha 
bad  oot  Been  him  that  day,  saye  f'or  a  few  momenta  in  the 
early  inarïiÏTïg. 

*'  Ycm  di(3  not  eonie  to  Fiastra  to-nightj"  hè  s^d,  gently,  Bot 
knowing  well  wliat  to  aay. 

'*  No/^  said  Bnino,  without  hftiag  his  head,  whilst  he  piloé 
the  brush-wood. 

"  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?"  aaid  Signa,  with  the  child-iika 
waj  that  was  Datnral  to  hira, 

^'-  No  "  said  Bruno,  hut  he  worked  on  without  raifling  hii 
hesLd. 

Sigtaa^a  moüth  quivered  a  little.  Ha  knew  that  he  Had 
dl  ne  no  wrong,  aod  yet  he  was  not  at  peiice  with  himseif. 

^'  Perhaps  I  am  very  selfiah  to  ask  so  rauchj-*  he  said,  heal- 
tating  a  little  as  he  spoke*  "  I  know  I  have  no  right ;  I  know  I 
have  no  more  of  my  own  than  the  dog  there,  But  indeed — 
indeed— what  use  would  the  land  he  to  me  ?  what  joy  would  it 
bring  me  ?     And  you  are  so  good*" 

Bruno  paused  in  his  labor  for  a  moment. 

^'  I  saidj  I  must  thiak.  Let  it  be.  Wait  a  week  ;  then  I 
will  teil  you.  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  selfish.  It  ia  I» 
more  likely.  I  will  do  what  is  for  yonr  good,  Only  leave  ma 
in  peace.     Do  not  talk/* 

And  he  lifï;ed  more  wood.  ^Ê 

Signa  atood  hy  him  sadly.    He  waa  not  aatiafied.    He  knew  ^B 
that  he  had  gained  what  he  wished^  that  hia  deaire  wonld  hê 
given  him.     But  hia  vietory  brought  a  seoae  of  pain  and  of  ^ 
WTong-doing,  as  vietory  over  a  noble  foe  does  to  a  soldier.         H 

Bruno  could  never  measure  the  heigbt  of  the  boy 's  intelli-  ^^ 
genoe  'j  the  boy  could  never  meagure  the  depth  of  Bruno'f 
nature.     lu  some  waya  they  were  forever  both  strangera  on© 
to  the  other.     Between  human  creaturea  it  is  often  so. 

As  he  atood  there,  confusedj  troubled,  mute^  Bruno  looked 
tip  with  a  gesture  of  im patience,  aud  laid  his  hand  on  the  kd's 
fihoulder^  but  gently^  for  si  nee  the  day  of  the  brok  en  Rusi' 
^luolo  he  had  sworn  to  h  ca  ven  neycr  to  be  ungentle  with 
Pippa'a  aon. 

"I  am  not  an gered,"  he  said.  "  But  leave  me  alone.  Qq 
with  jour  friends-  sing,  danee^  be  caresaed,  take  your  paBttmej 
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enjoy  yourself,  dear,  while  you  can.  Do  not  think  that  yon 
have  hurt  me :  only  leave  me  alone.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  day.  But  you  may  trust  me.  What  is  best  for  you, 
that  I  will  do :  only  I  will  not  talk  of  it." 

He  thrust  him,  still  gently,  out  of  the  shed  into  the  nighto 
air  against  the  open  house-door. 

"  It  is  late.     Go  to  your  bed.'* 

Signa  went,  and  climbed  up  to  his  own  room,  and  opened 
the  old  drawer  and  looked  at  his  broken  violin  lying  where  he 
had  lefb  it,  with  its  rosemary  and  its  sprigs  of  cypress,  as  if  it 
were  a  dead  thing  in  a  coffin. 

"  Perhape  the  world  will  prize  you  some  day,"  he  thought, 
''  as  it  does  the  old  wooden  shoe  of  Paganini." 

He  was  happy  because  he  had  faith  in  himself,  and  hope ; 
almost  as  happy  as  when  the  fair  angel  had  given  him  the 
Rusignuolo ;  but  he  had  a  heavy  sense  amidst  his  joy  of  hav- 
ing  sinned  against  Bruno. 

He  only  partly  understood  the  pain  that  he  had  dealt.  He 
only  dimly  saw  how  the  man  who  had  believed  that  his  return 
had  been  one  of  love  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  revela- 
tion  that  ambition  and  personal  desire  and  immediate  need  had 
been  the  sole  impulses  moving  him.  He  only  very  vaguely 
comprehended  how  to  ask  Bruno  to  give  up  the  land  which  he 
had  slaved  for  seven  years  to  gain  was  to  shatter  at  a  blow  all 
the  pride  of  his  days,  all  the  hope  of  his  life. 

The  great  genius  overmastering  him  was  like  a  cloud  before 
his  eyes.  If  he  were  cruel  to  Bruno,  he  was  cruel  uncon- 
sciously ;  as  he  was  cruel  to  his  own  bpdy  in  inflicting  on  it 
hunger  and  cold  and  all  corporal  ills  whilst  he  foliowed  the 
spirits  that  beckoned  to  him. 

If  he  asked  Bruno  to  give  up  much,  he  himself  was  ready 
to  give  up  every thing.  If  it  could  have  been  said  to  him, 
"  Die  now,  and  your  music  shall  live,"  he  would  have  accepted 
the  alternative  without  pause^  and  gone  to  his  death  rejoicing. 

It  was  the  sublime  fanaticism  of  genius,  which,  like  all  other 
fanaticism,  is  cruel.  The  desire  for  glory  had  entered  into 
him,  as  yet  impersonal,  but  none  the  less  all-absorbing  and 
dominant. 

Once  he  had  been  content  to  have  leisure  and  rest,  to  hear 
the  "  beautiful  things"  of  his  fancy.  Now  he  had  no  peace 
nnless  he  could  repeat  them  to  the  world  of  men ;  as  at  first 
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ihe  loYer  is  content  with  the  perfect  posflcssioTi  of  liis  mlatr(^ 
butj  when  thia  haa  been  enjoyed  a  wliÜe  in  eeeretj  growi 
restlefia  for  the  world  to  know  the  joy  that  crowns  hia 
passion. 

The  days  passed  away  with  liim  in  a  fever  of  au  reet,  eating 
littïe,  sleeping  little,  vagncly  consoled  and  elated  bj  the  bom- 
age  bis  old  comradcs  gave  him^  but  missing  mutih  of  the 
beauty  of  autumnj  because  the  uu  test  of  ambition  wajs  in  him. 
The  Jittle  paJe  crocus  would  not  teil  hini  haJf  the  things  it  had 
whispered  bim  in  his  childlioodj  ünd  the  gi^eat  win  ds  wauder- 
ïng  fitmong  the  pi  nes  had  lost  inuch  of  their  melodj  fl>r  hiro, 
He  was  always  thinking,  '*  Will  they  kill  my  soul  in  me  ? 
Shall  I  die  unhtmrd  and  unknown?'^ 

Pal  ma  came  up  no  mmo  to  Fiastra :  she  stajed  down  in 
her  father^s  house,  washing,  mcnding,  irouing,  ecrubbing,  boe* 
ing,  töiling. 

^*  I  am  nothing  to  him,"  she  said  to  herself  "  K  I  had 
been  Gemma,  he  would  have  made  bis  songs  about  me.'* 

Signa  strayed  sometimcs  into  GioYoli,  indeed,  as  he  went  to 
oid  Teresina's  and  other  plaees  that  bc  had  known ;  hut  he 
was  always  thinking,  thinking, — ^always  absorbed  ;  soniotimefl 
Bceming  to  listen,  and  then  writing  musie  on  any  ecrap  of 
paper  froni  hia  poeket,  and  at  other  times  s inging  over  softly 
to  himself  the  recitatlves  and  the  airs  of  bis  Actea. 

The  two  weeks  of  unoörtainty  were  torture  to  him.  His 
hope  and  fear  were  in  equa!  portions,  and  each  possesscd  him 
by  tums  to  all  exclueion  of  the  other. 

"  I  thank  heaven,  lad,  you  did  fail  at  the  school  of  deaign 
in  the  city,  and  came  honie  to  make  h  o  nest  tubs  and  ehnruB 
and  bucketSj"  saïd  Ceeco  the  cooper  to  his  own  youngest  son 
in  the  workshop  with  the  vine  behmd  the  har  red  window. 

They  all  had  a  dim  sense  that  Sigiia  was  going  to  be  greatj 
hut  they  most  of  them  thought  it  a  bad  ihing,  and  pitied  him, 
and  pitied  Bruno  for  not  having  a  good,  strong,  eontented 
youth,  Tvho  would  have  helped  him  with  the  land  and  held  it 
after  him. 

As  for  Brunc  himself^  he  never  spoke  to  any  man  of  tie 
boy  or  of  the  knd. 

Letters  came  and  went.  Luigï  Dïni  and  the  notary,  who 
waa  a  good  man  and  kitidly,  puzzled  the  matter  out  together, 
tod  dealt  with  it  cautiously  and  earefully.     Weeks  went  b/ 
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ï^K  all  ttiügs  unsetfcled.     At  ktigth  the  sacristan   calleii 
t^»-iino  down  into  the  Lastra,  and  said  to  him,^ — 

*^Tbe  man  of  Veui^e  is  aii  liuiiest  man.     ïhere  is  no  fear, 

I^     the  half  of  the  cost  be  paid,  he  will  produco  the  work  ia 

rnival  and  do  it  all  jnstice.    Tliere  ia  no  fear,     He  will  not 

^T  it  will  succeedj  but  he  will  give  the  test.     He  ia  a  triie 

^^*^  ï*.tï,  as  sueh  men  go,  living  by  their  own  wits  and  the  braina 

of     others." 

ZBruno  abaded  hia  eyes  with  his  band  a  fow  rainutes ;  then 
"^  Qodded  his  head  to  the  sacristan  aud  drove  to  the  city  and 
»^:*^i<l  to  the  notary,  "  Sell  the  land." 

The  notarj  had  som  e  time  hef  ore  found  with  ease  a  man 
'y^^ïxo  was  will  ing  and  able  to  buy^ — money  duwa^  with  no  palter- 
^*^^  or  pilfcrini^* 

**  The  deeds  shall  be  ready  by  the  week 's  end/^  be  said 
'*T^O''%T|  and  he  sent  and  called  in  the  buyeTj  a  stranger  to  Bmno 
5^,111^  g^  dwellcT  in  the  city  ;  and  thej  shook  ban  da  on  the  bar- 
S'^.i  n,  and  it  was  concluded  beyond  poSöibility  of  tshange, 
^mno  did  not  speak  onee. 
*^  Doea   he  sell  uader  pressure  of  debt,  tbat  he  Jooks  so 
^^^^^ï*k  ?     It  is  whiapered  about/*  eaid  the  buyer. 
^Hl^       tt  t1iê;ji  a_  i\q  ig  whiapered  about/'  said  the  notary.    **  He  eella 
^^P^^^^oatise  he  choosea  to  sell.     And  it  is  bis  way  to  look  like 

ZBut  the  notary  tbought  to  himself,  "  The  man  is  a  foo!.  The 
*  ^^^  ïi!is  a  pipe  liko  a  chaffinchj  and  so  the  good  land  is  to  go 
^'^  a  puff  of  sound.  The  boy  must  be  bis  own^  or  he  would 
*ï^^^er  do  so." 

Tor  the  notary,  though  he  dealt  with  the  letters  to  and  from 

*^e  city  of  Venice  becausc  he  was  paid  to  do  so  and  it  was  do 

pu^siness  of  his^  was  sinoerely  sorry  tbat  the  solid  soil  was  be- 

*^^  bartered  away  for  a  lad*s  silly  dream,  and  wa^  sorry,  more- 

^Ver,  for  E  run  o. 

'^  It  will  all  end  in  vapor,  and  the  boy  will  die  in  a  garret 
Tt    ig  alwaya  so/'  saïd  the  notary,  though  bis  own  dwelling- 
^^     «ouige  was  dom  sgainst  a  wall  on  which  was  writfceu  '*  Qui 
^H     ïiao<]|ui  CherubiniJ' 
^H  Then  he  entered  bis  own  bouso. 

1 


Signa  was  sitting  by  tbe  oil-lamp,  writing  musio.     He  sel- 
iöin  did  any  othor  thing.    His  band  on  the  dark  oak  table  wai 
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white  and  small  as  a  girl's ;  his  cheeks  were  fluslied  witli 
feverish  color ;  he  looked  weak,  and  he  was  very  thin.  •- 

Bruno  went  up  behind  him  and  laid  both  his  hands  on  hc:    -^^    ^ 
shoulders.     He  did  not  care  for  the  boy  to  look  up  at  hS^  -^^    " 
face. 

"  Dear,  it  is  done,"  he  said,  gently.  "  You  have  got  you 
desire.  Your  music  will  be  heard  in  the  winter.  Ask  Luij 
Dini  the  rest." 

Then  he  left  the  room  and  locked  himself  in  the  loft  abov^" 
the  stable  of  Tinello  and  Pastore.     He  could  not  trust  hii 
self  to  speak  more.     All  the  night  he  had  no  sleep. 

He  went  out  again  while  the  stars  were  still  shining. 

Bruno  went  down  to  the  little  brook  rushing  away  unde^- 
its  reeds,  to  the  great  fields  com-sown,  to  the  narrow  | 
paths  under  the  gnarled  olives. 

Kings  leaving  their  kingdoms  have  suffered  less  than  h€ 
losing  this  shred  of  land. 

Nine  years  he  had  labored  on  it,  giving  it  the  sweat  of  hi^t-^^ 
brow  and  the  ache  of  his  limbs,  and  all  the  stolen  hours  tha^-^^ 
other  workers  gave  to  rest  or  pleasure ;  and  now  it  was  goin^^^  -^ 
from  him  as  sand  runs  out  of  a  glass. 

All  the  toil  was  over  and  useless.     All  the  nine  years  werts-^"" 
passed  like  a  breath  of  smoke,  and  left  no  more  tale  or  worth— 

He  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  the  bright  water.    It  was  day^ — " 
break.     No  sound  stirred  upward  or  downward  on  the  ereat^'  "^ 
hill. 

He  was  quite  quiet.    He  had  the  dull  dark  look  on  his  fac€^^^^' 
that  had  come  there  when  the  boy  had  first  asked  this  gift  \ 
his  hands.    He  said  to  himself  that  what  befell  him  was  just 
On  that  spot  by  the  rippling  burn  he  had  shattered  the  boy*a 
treasure :  it  was  only  meet  now  that  he  should  lose  his  own. 

He  did  not  waver.  He  did  not  repine.  He  made  no  re — 
proach,  even  in  his  own  thoughts.  He  had  only  lost  all  the^ 
hope  out  of  his  life  and  all  the  pride  of  it. 

But  men  lose  these  and  live  on  ;  women  too.    - 

He  had  built  up  his  little  kingdom  out  of  atoms,  little  by 
little, — atoms  of  time,  of  patience,  of  self-denial,  of  hoarded. 
coins,  of  snatched  moments, — built  it  up  little  by  little,  at> 
cost  of  bodily  labor  and  of  bodily  pain,  as  the  pyramids  wero 
built  brick  by  brick  by  the  toil  and  the  torment  of  unnoticed 
lives. 
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It  was  only  a  poor  little  nook  of  land,  but  it  had  been  like 
an  empire  won  to  him. 

With  bis  foot  on  its  soil  be  bad  feit  ricb. 

He  bad  wondered  tbat  men  lived  wbo  spent  tbeir  souls  ir. 
envy. 

It  bad  been  bis  ambition,  bis  longing,  bis  dream,  bis  victory : 
labor  for  it  bad  been  as  sweet  to  bim  as  tbe  kisses  of  love ; 
and  wben  be  bad  made  it  all  bis  own,  be  would  not  bave 
changed  places  witb  prinoes  or  with  cardinals. 

And  now  it  was  gone, — gone  like  a  bandful  of  tbistle-down 
lost  on  tbe  winds,  like  a  spider's  web  broken  in  a  sbower  of 
lain.     Oone,  never  to  be  bis  own  again.     Never. 

He  sat  and  watcbed  tbe  brook  run  on,  tbe  pied-birds  come 
to  drink,  tbe  tbrostle  stir  on  tbe  olive,  tbe  cloud-sbadows  steal 
over  tbe  brown,  bare  fields. 

Tbe  red  flusb  of  sunrise  faded.  Smoke  rosé  from  tbe  dis- 
tant  roofs.  Men  came  out  on  tbe  lands  to  work.  Bells  rang. 
Tbe  day  began. 

He  got  up  slowly  and  went  away ;  looking  backwards,  look- 
ing backwards,  always. 

Oreat  leaders  wbo  bebold  tbeir  armed  bosts  melt  like  snow, 
f nd  great  monarebs  wbo  are  driven  out  discrowned  from  tbe 
palaces  of  tbeir  fatbers,  are  statelier  figures  and  bave  more 
tragic  grace  tban  be  bad, — only  a  peasant  leaving  a  sbred  of 
land  no  bigger  tban  a  ricb  man's  dwelling-bouse  will  cover ; 
but  vanquisbed  leader  or  exiled  monarch  never  was  more  deso- 
late tban  Bruno,  wben  the  fuU  sun  rosé  and  be  looked  bis  last 
look  upon  tbe  tbree  poor  fields,  wbere  forever  the  bands  or 
otber  men  would  labor,  and  forever  tbe  feet  of  otber  men 
would  wander. 

On  the  morrow,  the  notary  in  tbe  street  of  tb«  Bed  Gate 
saw  duly  signed  and  sealed  and  attested  tbe  deed  whicb  gave 
tbe  land  by  the  brook  on  tbe  hiil  tbat  is  called  Artemino.  over, 
from  Brunone  Marcillo,  to  one  Aurelio  Avellino,  cheeso-wUer, 
in  tbe  city  of  Florence. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX, 


ÏT  wa3  a  wi  uterus  Dight  Id  the  Las  tra. 

The  cold  had  been  severe.  Ifc  was  the  first  moBtli  of  tli« 
Touög  year.  Snow  waa  resting  on  the  baThican  and  watch- 
towets  of  the  Porta  Fioreatiüa  and  on  the  ledgCB  and  battle- 
metits  of  all  the  old  walLi.  It  melted  every  morning  when  tïie 
noon  sun  touch ed  it^  hut  it  Iüj  there  every  night.  The  villaB 
were  all  deaerted*  The  iioblcs  were  down  iti  their  palaces  in 
the  city*  The  little  churches  rang  their  bel  la  regularly  over 
the  barren  solitary  eountryj  lik  e  sol  diers  firing  over  a  foraakea 
field.  The  rivera  were  swoUen,  but  had  not  üverflowed  ;  every 
little  thread  of  water  was  swclled  into  a  brook,  and  every  hili- 
fed  brook  into  a  torrent.  The  people  were  hard  pressed  at 
times  Übr  food  and  oil.  Th  ere  was  a  good  deal  of  suffer  ing  in 
the  little  homesteada, — -most  of  all  in  thoae  set  high  on  thö 
hill-sides  and  tbe  mountain-ereats,  that  were  swept  by  the  bittei 
fierce  winda  from  the  north,  where  the  dwellers  eoald  see  no 
faces  save  those  of  their  own  house holdsj  nntil  spimg  ahouid 
have  come  and  made  the  mule-tracks  pa^sable  again.  Even 
down  in  the  Lastra  thiiigs  were  not  very  bright ;  for  the  people 
are  poor,  and  the  taxca  are  maay,  It  was  high  earnival  in  the 
greafc  towna,  but  thcy  had  not  much  to  do  with  that.  New 
aiid  then  some  groupa  of  men  and  girls  went  down  to  join  the 
mummery  in  the  city,  with  masks  on  and  ribbons  flutteringi 
and  came  back  white,  not  with  snow^  but  with  the  flour-pelt- 
ing ;  and  for  the  miduight  fair,  uoder  the  gallery  of  the  Medici, 
the  eontadini  dresaed  up  their  wine- barre  ia  in  quiiinfc  guisie, 
and  the  straw-plaiters  took  their  prettieat  hasketa  and  tasselfi 
and  hats  and  toya,  and  the  beat-lookiug  maidenn  went  dowa 
with  the  best  winter  fruits,  to  sttind  and  laugh  behind  the 
flaring  torches  uuder  the  evergreens  and  the  flags,  and,  per- 
haps,  have  a  walta  and  a  scarapcr  down  the  broad  pavement, 
with  the  atars  shining  above,  and  the  fcanibourines  and  cymhals 
clashlng,  and  the  Vecebio  ftowning  on  the  pastime  aud  the 
blaze. 
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Otberwise  the  Lastra  had  nothinpj  to  do  with  Carnival, 
except  that  now  and  then  it  put  a  fat  goose  in  its  pot  or 
munched  a  bit  of  toothsome  strong  bread  from  Siena^  or  had 
a  set  of  strolÜDg  players  in  the  old  Loggia  that  used  to  be  a 
hospital  in  the  days  when  Antonino  preached  charity  as  the 
saving  of  men,  and  uprooted  his  damask  rose-trees  in  the  eternal 
antagonism  of  Theology  and  Nature. 

"  It  was  a  winter's  night  in  the  Lastra.  It  was  the  first  night 
of  the  midnight  wine-fair  in  the  city,  and  the  noisiest  folks 
were  away.  In  the  wine-shop,  however,  of  one,  Sanfranco,  a 
good  merry-man  and  a  son-in-law  of  old  Teresina,  a  score  or 
more  of  people,  men  and  women,  were  gathered.  The  great 
woeden  nail-studded  doors  of  the  arched  entrance  were  shut 
to  against  the  driving  wind.  The  oil-wicks  bumed  brightly, 
though  they  could  only  dimly  light  up  the  dark-vaulted  cavem- 
like  entrance-room ;  but  long  branches  of  trees  flamed  on  the 
dogs,  and  Sanfranco  sold  good  wine,  and  his  wife  was  a  popular 
M>ul  and  made  the  best  macaroni  in  the  commune,  and  a  bough 
outside  his  door  always  showed  that  hunger  as  well  as  thirst 
might  be  allayed  within. 

At  the  moment  no  one  was  eating  or  drinking.  The  straw- 
covered  fiasks  stood  about  unnoticed.  The  pipes  had  grown 
eold.  Old  Teresina,  who  was  at  supper  with  them,  had  her 
distaff  idie  and  both  hands  on  her  knees,  as  she  strained  her 
ears  to  hearken.  Men  and  women  sat  and  leaned  around  in 
yarious  postures,  but  all  with  the  same  stillness  and  intentness, 
listening.  Sanfranco  himself  forgot  to  chalk  the  scores  of  the 
night ;  and  his  wife,  for  once,  let  her  frying-pan  frizzle  itself 
into  blackness.  They  were  all  gathered  together  in  absorbed 
attention.  The  sacristan  of  the  Misericordia  sat  in  their  midst : 
his  spectacles  were  on  his  nose,  his  especial  lamp  burned  close 
at  his  elbow :  he  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hands,  and  other  papers 
crumbled  at  his  feet.  He  had  been  reading  aloud  some  time ; 
his  glasses  were  dim  with  mist,  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  sight 
almost  failed  him,  as  he  continued : 

"  What  shall  we  say  of  this  child  ?  for  he  is  no  more  thau 
a  child.  Rossini  was  twenty-one  when  Venice  first  welcomed, 
with  one  voice,  his  mighty  ^  Tancred.'  This  lad  is  even  younger. 
We  predict  for  him  a  fame  even  greater  than  Rossini's.  Since 
oor  grandfathers  worshiped  Cimarosa,  there  has  been  no  parallel 
to  the  rapture  of  this  city  at  the  *  Actea.*    The  grave-song  of 
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Actea  is  on  every  womaD's  lips  to-day ;  the  death-chant  of  the 

Christians  is  echoed  by  every  gondolier.     All  the  air  and  all 

the  waters  seem  full  of  this  new  music,  which  to  the  most  perfect 

freshness  of  fancy  unites  the  severe  grace  and  sonorous  harmony 

of  Durante  and  Pergolesi.    If  it  has  a  fault  at  all,  it  is  too  pure. 

It  has  the  passions  of  faith,  of  heroism,  of  aspiration ;  it  has 

not  the  passion  of  love ;  it  belongs  to  the  soul ;  it  has  passed  by 

the  senses.    This  is  the  result  of  his  youth.    It  is  more  divine 

than  it  is  anything  else.    But  its  exquisite  beauty,  its  tmth  to 

all  the  requirements  of  the  noblest  musical  art,  above  all,  its 

real  sublimity  of  conception,  have  carried  all  before  it.    There 

has  been  no  such  scène  as  that  of  last  night  in  Venice  since 

Bossini  s  Aria  di  Guzzi  rosé  on  every  tongue.   All  the  city  was 

in  tumult.  Men  and  women  wept  like  children.    From  the  first 

act,  which  opens  with  the  chorus  of  the  gladiators,  to  the  last, 

which  closes  on  the  grave  of  Nero,  there  was  not  for  one 

moment  doubt  or  coldness  in  the  audience.    Its  reception  was 

an  ever-increasing  tempest  of  delight.     Men  who  had  gone 

listless  and  even  hostiie  were  overbome  and  carried  away 

by  the  universal  enthusiasm.     The  young  artist  could  not  be 

found  at  the  moment  the  opera  commenced.    When  the  second       JExl 

act  had  passed,  and  such  a  furore  as  might  have  wakened  the      ^»  ^e 

very  dead  shook  the  house  from  floor  to  roof,  he  was  found     JE>  d 

bidden  in  one  of  the  dark  unused  passages  below  the  stage.     .^^e. 

He  had  fainted " 

The  old  man  paused ;  his  voice  was  choked  with  emotion ;  ^     mï; 
he  let  the  paper  fall  at  his  feet. 

The  men  gave  a  deep  glad  shout ;  the  women  sobbed  aloud.  «.^iE>.d. 

"  My  pupil !  yes,  I  may  call  him  that,"  murmured  Luigi^^^  Jgi 
Dini.    "  I  taught  him  all  he  knew — at  first." 

Then  he  took  up  the  printed  sheets,  and  went  on  with  hip^  m-^nlB 
slow  measured  reading: 

"  When  at  length  he  came  before  the  people,  he  looked  moi^rxioTe 
like  some  beautiful  pale  young  ghost  of  Desdemona  or  of  Fran^ciBr-jBn- 
cesca,  than  like  a  youth  who  had  fought  his  battle  with  ih^zM^  he 
world — and  conquered.     When  all  was  over,  the  people  goci^-^^oÉ 
hold  of  him,  clambering  on  the  boards  to  reach  him,  and  caM^-^^sar- 
ried  him  alofl  on  their  shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  into  tlMZ^^Ae 
air,  smothered  with  the  flowers  and  the  handkerchiefs  o^z^of 
women.     A  whole  fleet  of  gondolas  accompanied  him  hom^  -^e- 
wards.     The  great  chant  had  caught  the  ear  of  the  whole  cit^-=i-y . 
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The  nobles  of  Yenice  seized  him,  and  bore  him  away  to 
a  brLliant  feast.  They  sang  it  as  they  took  him  to  his  home. 
They  öang  it  under  the  windows.  They  brought  him  out  again, 
and  again,  and  again.  The  night  rang  with  their  cheers,  and  with 
the  echoes  of  his  music.  It  was  not  until  mom  ing  that  any- 
thing  like  order  or  stillness  prevailed.  Like  the  southern  poet 
who  loved  Yenice  so  well,  he  awakes,  and  finds  himself  famous. 
Tt  is  said  that  he  is  a  little  contadino,  the  son  of  a  contadino 
also,  in  a  village  in  Tuscany,  and  that  all  the  study  he  has  ever 
had  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  Bologna.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  his  friends  are  so  poor,  and  he  so  penniless,  that  yesterday 
he  had  not  a  coin  to  buy  himself  a  crust  of  bread.  He  calls 
himself  only  Signa." 

Luigi  Dini  caught  his  breath  a  moment,  and  his  withered 
lips  quivered. 

"  Then  they  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  music,  critically,  and  in 
detail,"  he  said,  striving  to  seem  calm.  "  You  will  not  care  to 
hear  that.  It  is  too  long.  But,  you  see,  we  were  no  idle 
dreamers,  no  mere  weavers  of  cobwebs.  You  see,  my  boy  is 
great." 

"  My  little  Signa,  that  I  hid  in  the  coffer  I'*  cried  old  Tere- 
sina,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  yet  laughing 
in  her  joy. 

"  Little  Signa,  that  Nita  beat  like  a  dog  !*'  said  her  daugh* 
ter,  laughing  and  crying  too. 

"  Little  Signa,  that  thought  it  such  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
bowl  of  soup  with  the  children  on  Sundays  I"  said  Sanfranco 
himself. 

'*  Little  Signa,  that  we  thought  no  better  than  a  baby  I*' 
said  his  son,  a  strong,  lusty  young  blacksmith. 

"  Little  Signa,  that  is  only  Pippa's  son !"  said  Cecco,  the 
oooper.     "  Only  Pippa's  son  I  and  that  base-bom." 

"  Little  Signa  no  more,"  said  Luigi  Dini ;  "  and  base-bom  ? 
what  does  that  matter  ?  God  has  called  him  into  the  light 
of  the  world." 

"  Will  he  ever  look  back  to  us  ?"  murmured  the  old  woman, 
with  the  slow  tears  falling  down  on  her  bank  of  flax. 

"  Never  mind.    We  will  look  up  at  him,"  said  the  old  man 

gently.     "  But  I  do  not  think  he  will  forget.     We  do  not 

think  the  stars  see  us  in  the  daytime,  but  if  we  go  down  into 

a  well,  we  see  that  they  do  just  the  same :  so  will  it  be  with 

«  26* 
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him.     The  great  light  may  hide  him  from  oor  siglit,  bui  lft.4 
will  see  us  all  the  same." 

They  were  all  silent. 

"  DId  he  write  anything  himself  ?"  said  Cecco  the  coop 
afler  a  pause. 

^^  He  wrote,  ^  Teil  Bruno/  and  sent  me  all  these  paper 
That  was  all." 

"  Bruno !"  echoed  the  cooper,  who  was  his  &iend. 

They  had  none  of  them  thought  of  Bruno. 

"  Poor  Bruno,"  said  the  old  man,  sadly ;  he  waa  think»c=m.  g 
of  the  price  that  Bruno  had  paid  for  the  night  of  victory  ^S^n 
Venice. 

"  You  cannot  go  up  to  him  to-night,'*  said  San&anco :  "  tT^^K^ie 
hill-paths  are  perilous." 

"  No.  The  post  came  so  late,  too,  from  the  state  of  t^--X=i6 
roads.     I  will  go  up  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"  Perhaps  he  will  be  in  here  to-night.     I  think  he  w< '^t 

through  to  the  wine-fair.    I  think  he  had  to  go ;  yes,  he  s^~n»  ^d 
so." 

"  Yes,  he  said  so,"  echoed  Cecco.  "  But  only  to  take  w::^i-^"0« 
to  Salvio's  stall.     He  will  not  stay." 

"  Does  he  expect  to  hear  this  news  to-night?"  ^^ 

"  Not  to-night,"  said  the  sacristan.  "  The  man  of  Ve».  :»-^ 
bas  dealt  so  ill  with  the  lad,  putting  off,  putting  off,  till  her*^^  '^ 
nigh  the  close  of  the  Carnival.  We  began  to  think  that  _^^^ 
would  cheat  us  utterly.  He  had  a  ballet  that  ran  well.  Z^EHe 
did  not  care.  No.  Bruno  has  ceased  to  hope.  *  What  is  d«c:^^^*^® 
is  done ;'  that  is  all  he  has  ever  said  about  it." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  glory  !"  said  the  woman.  "  BeacL  "^^ 
again.     Read  us  again,  goed  Luigi." 

And  he  read  again,  the  story  which  already  he  knew  ^^ 

well  by  heart  that  it  mattered  little  that  his  eyes  swam. 
often,  and  that  the  printed  letters  were  wrapped  in  mist. 

As  he  read  this  second  time,  the  heavy  iron-beaded  (L  * 
swung  open,  letting  in  a  blast  of  bitter  frosted  air,  that  alnrm-^^^-^^ 
blew  the  lights  out :  a  man  came  into  the  room,  shaking  sc:*^'^^ 
at  each  step  on  the  red  bricks,  and  muffled  in  his  ibick  brc^    ^1° 
cloak,  wearing  it  across  his  chest  and  his  mouth,  in  the  S£»-^^^^ 
fashion  that  Dan  te  and  Guido  Cavalcanti  once  did  theirs. 

It  wae  Bruno.  -— , 

His  baroccino  stood  without,  with  the  mule  tired  and  c^^^^     ^ 


so 
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and  the  candie  dark  in  the  lantern  that  swung  from  the  shafUk 
He  had  deposited  the  wine  at  Salvio's  stall,  and  had  coma 
away,  leaving  to  others  the  riot,  and  dance,  and  glee,  and  jest, 
and  mumming,  and  masking  of  the  great  Carnival  fair,  under 
the  arches  of  the  galleries  on  the  edge  of  the  Arno. 

In  many  a  by-gone  year  he  had  been  the  wildest  there,  with 
rough  jests  over  the  sale  of  the  wine,  and  rough  wooing  of 
the  women's  torch-lit  graces,  and  mad  dancing  with  black 
dominees  and  rainbow-hued  maskers,  while  the  drums  and 
flutes  had  resomided  through  the  great  arcade  till  the  daylight 
broke. 

"  Sanfranco,  will  you  give  me  a  light  ?*'  said  he,  coming 
into  the  midst  of  them  with  the  rush  of  cold  air ;  "  mine  is 
gone  out,  and  the  frost  makes  the  hills  bad  driving/' 

Then  his  sight  feil  on  the  sacristan  with  the  printed  paper, 
and  he  glanced  over  all  the  faces  of  the  others,  and  read  them. 

He  strode  up  to  the  old  man. 

"  There  is  news  of  him  ?"  he  said,  under  his  breath,  with 
paesionate  thirsty  eyes. 

"  Yes,  great  and  good  news,"  said  Luigi  Dini ;  hut  his  feeble 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  deep  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the 
women's  shrill  cries,  each  eager  to  teil  the  tale  the  quickest, 
and  to  be  the  first. 

"  Great  and  good  news !"  they  clamored.  "  All  Venice  is 
mad  for  him,  Bruno.  He  has  taken  the  city  by  storm.  The 
people  have  feasted  him,  and  chanted  him  all  the  night  long. 
Only  think  1  only  think  !  Just  our  own  little  Signa.  Just 
Pippa's  son, — as  you  say.  He  is  great.  He  is  famous.  He 
has  all  the  world  afler  him.     Only  think !  only  think  !'* 

Bruno  stood  in  the  centre  of  them,  the  snow  falling  in 
flakes  off  his  garments,  his  eyes  turning  bewildered  from  one 
to  another.  Then  he  put  his  hand  up  before  his  sight,  likc  a 
man  blinded  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  light.  It  was  so  hard  to 
understand.     It  was  so  hard  to  conceive  as  possible. 

"  Do  they  laugh  at  the  boy  ?  or  at  me  ?"  he  muttered,  with 
the  anger  of  a  sudden  suspicion  awakening  in  the  flash  of  his 
glance. 

**No,  nol  No,  no!"  said  Luigi  Dini;  "who  would  have 
the  heart  to  mak  e  a  mock  of  it?  And  what  is  there  so 
strange  ?  It  is  what  we  hoped  and  prayed  for,  only  it  passes 
beyond  all  our  prayers.     The  lad  is  great, — yes,  do  not  look 
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80.     The  dear  child  is  great,  and  his  fiitnre  is  safe.     Ood 
good ;  and  you  sold  the  land  not  in  vain." 

Bruno  dropped  down  on  a  bench  that  stood  near. 

"  God  is  good,"  he  muttered. 

They  were  all  silent.     They  could  not  shout  and  chatter  i 
praise  and  wonder  any  more.     There  was  that  in  his  inten 
Rtillness  which  overmastered  and  awed  them. 

Whether  it  were  pain  or  thankfulness  they  could  not  11      ^^ 
Whichever  it  was,  it  was  beyond  them. 

San&anco  was  the  first  to  speak.   He  touched  Bruno  on  ïl 
arm. 

"  Stay  here  in  the  warm,  and  let  him  read  you  the  news,- 
Buch  news !     We  have  heard  it  twice  over,  but  we  can  w  - 
bear  it  thrice.     I  will  see  to  your  beast.     Do  not  go  back 
the  hills  this  rare  night.     We  ought  to  have  a  bonfire  on  U 
roof  of  the  big  gate.     Stay  with  us." 

Bruno  rosé  to  his  feet,  still  with  that  unsteady  dazzled  \(^  - 
on  him  like  a  man  wakened  by  a  blaze  of  fire. 

"  No,"  he  said,  absently.  "  No.  See  to  the  mule, — ^he^^ 
cold  and  lame.  Come  away  with  me,  Luigi.  Let  me  hear,  — 
all  alone." 

The  old  sacristan  made  a  gesture  to  the  others  to  be  qu 

and  cease  from  their  pressing,  and  gathered  up  all  the  papeicrr 

"  Yes.     We  will  go  to  my  quiet  little  room.     It  will 

best,"  he  said,  and  put  his  hand  on  Bruno's  arm  and  guic^M 
him  out  of  the  doorway  into  the  dark  freezing  night.  It  w»  ■ 
but  a  stone's  throw  to  the  sacristy.  Bruno  went  out  lik^^ 
blind  man.  Sanfranco  foliowed  them,  and  put  up  the  m^ — ■ 
in  his  stable. 

"  One  would  think  he  was  not  glad,  after  all,"  said  he  to  — 
w^ife,  returning. 

"  Nay,  he  is  glad  and  thankful,"  said  his  old  mother-in-1^^ 
who  was  clipping  an  oil-wick.     "  If  it  had  not  been  for 
labor,  who  would  ever  have  heard  of  the  dear  little  lad  ? 
— look  you — the  stars  may  see  us  in  the  day,  as  Luigi 
mayhap  they  do ;  but  if  a  star  were  all  one  had  to  love 
would  be  hard  work  to  feel  the  loneliness  and  the  cold  cl 
in,  and  sit  in  the  dark  water  of  the  well  and  only  catcl 
glimpse  of  the  star  now  and  then  shining  ever  so  far  a« 
up  in  the  light  of  the  sUn, — and  we  out  of  the  light  r 
o?<^r," 
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"  That  is  true,  motlier,"  said  Sanfranco.  "  But  you  talk 
like  a  book." 

"  Nay,  nay,  never  so ;  I  talk  sense,"  said  the  old  Teresina. 
'^  But  that  is  how  it  will  always  be  with  Bruno  and  Pippa's 
boy ;  just  the  well  and  the  star, — just  the  well  and  the  star : 
do  you  see  ?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Cecco,  the  cooper  who  loved  Bruno  ;  and  he 
emptied  half  a  flask  of  wine.  ^ 

The  gray  dawn  came  into  the  litüe  room  by  the  Misericor- 
dia  Church,  with  the  black  cross-bones  and  the  memento  mori 
everywhere  about  it,  and  beyond  its  kttice  the  old  broken' 
battlements  and  the  dull  winter  skies. 

He  had  it  all  read  to  him, — over  and  over  again.  He  sat 
leaning  against  the  table  with  his  head  on  his  hands. 

He  understood  it  all ;  he  understood  it ;  the  fame  of  tho 
arts  is  that  which  is  most  intelligible  to  the  peasants  of  this 
country,  those  descendants  of  the  men  who  ran  weeping  and 
laughing  before  Cimabue,  and  filled  the  churches  to  hearken 
to  the  oratorios  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 

They  understood  it  by  instinct. 

So  did  he.  But  it  was  still  like  a  sudden  blaze  of  flame,  so 
close  to  his  face  that  whilst  he  was  dazzled  by  it  his  eyes  were 
darkened  and  sightless. 

Was  he  thankful  ? — ^yes,  he  thanked  God.  God  was  good. 
So  he  said  from  the  depths  of  his  heart. 

Living  for  the  world,  the  boy  was  dead  for  him. 

And  yet  he  thanked  God. 

Time  went  away,  and  he  took  no  count  of  it.  His  feet  and 
limbs  were  cold,  but  he  had  no  sense  of  it.  The  little  lamp 
paled  and  the  chilly  dawn  came,  but  he  had  no  perception  that 
it  was  morning.  He  sat  thinking, — thinking  of  this  wonder- 
ful  thing  which  that  night  had  brought :  of  this  distant  city, 
where  the  little  fellow  who  had  run  barefoot  by  his  side  waa 
raised  up  as  a  prince  among  men. 

Aflfection  quails  before  the  supremacy  of  art ;  as  art  in  its 
turn  cowers  under  the  supremacy  of  passion. 

The  boy  was  dead  to  him ;  that  he  knew.  The  old  man 
who  had  sat  quiet  and  patiënt,  sleeping  a  little  and  waking  up 
to  warm  his  hands  over  his  little  pot  of  ashes,  touched  him  at 
last,  almost  frightened  at  t\e  silence  and  the  stillness  with 
whioh  he  leaned  there,  with  his  head  on  his  hands. 
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"  The  dear,  good  lad  I"  he  said,  softly.     "  He  will  wri' 
liimself  *  princeps  musicorum'  ailer  all ;  ay,  we  always 
it,  he  and  I,  dreaming  here  togetber,  the  old  fooi  and  the  youi 
one,  as  they  used  to  say.     But  do  not  lament  for  it,  Brunc 


I  mean,  do  not  sorrow  for  ourselves.    He  will  not  forget.    I         M  e 
is  too  true  of  heart." 

Bruno  shivered  a  littlë,  waking  to  his  first  sense  of  the  co         ~MA 
that  had  frozen  aS-ound  him.     He  rosé :  he  smiled  a  litüe. 

"  I  will  pray  that  he  may  forget,"  he  said,  slowly.    "  Wh« 
he  remembers,  then  he  will  have  dropped  down  from  th 
height.     He  was  my  lark.     I  broke  his  cage.     Let  him 
up — up — up.     Why  should  he  fall — for  me?" 

He  spoke  dreamily,  and  he  had  his  hand  before  his  ey€ 
with  the  same  duU  sense  of  confusion  and  of  wonder  whi- 
had  come  upon  him  when  he  had  first  listened  to  the  neiP 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  grasped  Luigi  Dini's  in  farewell. 

"  Teil  him  I  have  heard,"  he  said.  "  Teil  him  I  am  gU 
What  money  I  can  I  will  send.  There  is  nothing  more 
say." 

Then  he  threw  his  cloak  over  his  mouth  and  went  do^ 
the  staircase  through  the  litde  church  that  was  quite 
Luigi  Dini,  fumbling  with  the  keys,  unlocked  the  door  and 
him  out ;  he  passed  up  the  street  towards  the  seaward 
\iithout  remembering  that  his  mule  stood  in  Sanfranco's 
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Was  he  thankless  ? 

No.     He  thanked  God. 

God  was  good :  so  he  said  from  the  depth  of  his 
Had  not  the  boy  his  desire  ?    But  Bruno  said,  "  God  is  j^ 
as  the  Argive  mother  said  it  when  in  answer  to  her  prayer 
their  blessing  her  sons  were  smitten  down  dead.  , 

She  did  not  doubt  the  goodness  of  her  gods :  nor  did  ® 

that  of  his.  _ 

But  as  the  woman's  heart  was  rent  in  two  by  the  fulfilL::--^      & 
of  her  prayer,  so  was  his  now. 
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Some  faint  hope  had  been  alive  in  him  which  he  had  hated 
because  it  was  hope,  which  he  had  plucked  at  to,  pluck  out 
from  his  soul  as  the  basest  and  meanest  of  crimes :  some  faint 
hope,  cruel,  irrepressible. 

As  he  went,  some  men  and  women  coming  from  the  fair, 
merry  and  loud-tongued  from  wine,  tossing  their  masks  by  the 
strings  and  flinging  white  comfits  and  pellets  of  chalk  one 
from  another  up  against  the  closed  casements  and  the  iron 
bars,  reeled  against  him  as  he  passed,  and  recognized  him. 

"  Ah,  Bruno,  black  Bruno  I"  they  called  to  him,  half  drunk- 
enly.  "  There  is  rare  news  of  your  little  lad  in  the  city,  of 
Pippa's  son  as  you  call  him.  A  lion  in  Yenice,  a  lion  with 
wings  I  Such  a  fuss  never  was.  The  boy  is  a  great  man, 
jnst  at  one  leap.  Bravo !  Why  not  ?  We  will  have  his 
musio  down  in  Florence  at  Easter.  If  he  be  your  own  boy, 
say  80  now.  Claim  him  while  you  can  get  him.  Another 
year  he  will  be  too  fine  to  notice  you, — oh,  they  are  all  the 
same,  those  sweet-throated  birds,  when  they  get  a  nest  of  gold 
and  a  bough  of  laurel  to  sing  in — che,  che  I — ^he  will  be  like 
the  rest." 

Bruno  passed  them  without  a  blow  or  a  word.  And  yet  men 
had  often  hurt  him  less,  and  all  his  blood  had  been  in  flame, 
and  his  steel  had  been  in  their  fiesh. 

The  maskers,  laughing,  dashed  their  chalk  up  at  the  grated 
casements,  and  reeled  noisily  through  the  still  sleeping  Lastra ; 
he  walked  away  over  the  bridge,  with  the  mountain-wind  fierce 
in  his  teeth. 

The  solitary  bell  of  his  own  little  brown  church  was  ringing 
for  the  fast  mass  when  he  reached  the  hills  above  the  farm  of 
Fiastra,  tolling  sadly  through  the  gray  winter  fog. 

He  entered  it,  and  prostrated  himself  on  the  stones. 

There  was  no  one  there  save  the  old  priest  officiating ;  the 
candles  bumed  dully,  the  white  mist  had  got  into  the  church, 
and  the  vapors  of  it  hung  about  the  altar ;  the  voice  of  the  priest 
seemed  to  come  from  a  cloud.  Some  sheep  left  out  all  night, 
forgotten  by  the  shepherd,  had  crept  in,  and  lay  huddled  to- 
gether  under  one  of  the  pillars ;  the  north  wind  blew  loud 
without. 

Bruno  kneeled  there  in  the  dampness  and  the  darkness  and 
the  bitter  cold. 

"  O  Grod,  save  the  boy  always,"  he  prayed  with  all  the  might 
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of  hÏB  heart.  "  Do  not  tliink  of  me :  if  I  starre  here,  if  I  burn 
bereafter,  it  does  nol  matter:  I  irni  nothing*     OnlVj  save  the 

ëo  he  prajed  again  and  again  and  again,  with  his  foreKead 
on  the  stoneS;  ^nd  hb  heart  goio^  out  to  the  great  unkDown 
powera  he  believed  in  with  a  mortal  agony  of  aupplicaiion.  The 
world  was  aa  a  fiend  to  him  that  wrcstled  with  him  for  the 
soul  of  Pippa's  soD.     Of  himself  he  could  no  uothing. 

Would  heaven  be  on  hiö  side  ? 

Would  the  great,  qulet  angels  fltii-  and  come  down  and  have 
pity? 

When  the  maas  was  over,  and  the  o!d  prieatj  thinking  tha 
chureh  etnpty,  had  goue  away  to  break  his  fast,  the  shepherd, 
seeking  his  strayed  sheep,  foliowed  his  dog  with  in  the  church- 
doors,  and  found  them  sleeping  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
pillar,  and  found  beside  them  a  man  stretched  face  downward, 
eenseless  in  a  ewoon, 

*^  It  is  that  tall,  strong,  fiert^  brute !  We  thonght  him  made 
of  ironT'  said  the  shepherd^  wonden ug,  to  his  sheep-dog. 
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Meanwhile  Lippo,  in  the  Lastraj  read  the  news-aheets, 
and  walked  with  ra  eek  pride  araong  the  idlers  at  the  house- 
doors  at  the  close  of  the  warkiag-day* 

"  Yos, — niy  nephcw/*  he  would  say,  with  aorae  new  jonmal 
in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he  conld  spell  some  fresh  deacription 
of  the  sncccsscs  of  the  Actea.  "  Dear  boj  !  to  see  how  great  he 
is.  And  to  think  that  if  I,  or  rather  my  good  fa th er-in -hiw^ 
had  not  ad  vaneed  the  moaey  fbr  that  little  bit  of  land,  all  this 
great  talent  might  have  been  huried  ferever,— ay,  it  makes  one 
proud  to  have  been  the  hiimblo  means.  But,  indwd,  in  his 
babyhood  I  foresaw  the  bent  that  he  would  have  ;  you  will  re- 
mcraber,  I  always  spa  red  him  to  chant  in  any  church  they 
sought  him  for»  I  knew  it  was  fine  practice^  and  what  young 
iife  can  begin  holier  than  by  using  God^s  gifta  to  praise  His 
taintó?    It  always  brlngs  a  blessing,    *  Fut  the  chüd  to  work/ 
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people  said  alwajs ;  but  I,  and  Nita  too,  said,  '  No  ;  as  far  as 
we  have  aught  to  do  with  him,  we  dedicate  him,  as  the  parents 
did  the  little  Samuel,  to  the  sacred  oflSces  of  the  Temple.' 
Only  then  Bruno  interfered,  and  would  not  have  it,  because 
the  church  only  gives  but  a  few  pence;  as  if  it  were  pencje 
brought  the  blessing !  But  that  is  all  bygone.  I  wish  to  buiy 
all  remembrance  of  difference.  Only  poor  Bruno  is  so  hard 
and  harsh. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  all  tnie, — all  printed  here ;  the  Syndic  of 
Genoa  sent  him  special  entreaty  to  be  present  at  the  first  rep- 
resentation  in  the  Carlo  Felice,  and  all  the  town  was  dressed 
with  flags,  and  strangers  flocking  from  all  parts ;  it  might  have 
been  a  victory  with  half  a  million  of  men  killed  and  wounded, 
for  all  the  mighty  rejoicing  that  there  was.  It  does  seem 
wonderful,  and  he  such  a  little  lad !  But  he  does  not  forget 
us.  No ;  he  wrote  to  Nita  yesterday,  and  sent  a  necklace  of 
pearls  for  our  Eichetta,  remembering  she  is  sixteen  years  old 
to-day.  Was  it  not  pretty,  and  so  grateful  ?  But  he  knows 
who  were  always  his  true  friends, — dear  boy !  Nita  will  show 
you  the  pearls  if  you  go  all  of  you  up-stairs.  He  is  so  fond 
of  us,  and  we  of  him ;  only  he  cannot  let  it  be  seen  when  he 
stays  here,  because  his  first  duty  is,  I  always  say,  to  Bruno ; 
and  we  know  what  Bruno  is." 

And  Lippo  would  go  up  the  street,  and  murmur  much  the 
same  at  other  houses  in  the  short  twilight  of  the  shortening 
days ;  and  his  townsfolk  listened,  and  ended  in  believing  him. 

True,  some  skeptic  said  that  the  pearls  were  old  ones  of  his 
mother*s  that  he  had  had  reset  himself  on  the  jewelers'  bridge 
down  in  the  city ;  and  some  of  thos^  malignant  souls  that  keep 
long  memories  for  the  torment  of  their  fellow-creatures,  since 
most  folks  like  to  write  their  lives  in  sand,  remembered  one 
with  another  a  little  fellow,  beaten  black  and  blue,  who  had 
run  hungry  about  all  day  on  Lippo's  errands. 

But  these  were  in  a  very  small  minority.  Baldo  was  a  warm 
man,  the  Lastra  knew,  the  Lastra  itself  being  usually  cold,  so 
far  as  empty  pockets  go ;  and  Lippo  had  got  the  bit  of  land 
upon  the  hül,  and  had  added  another  little  bit  to  it,  and  had 
moreover  such  a  pretty  way  of  lending  money  at  convenient 
moments  to  his  neighbors,  and,  when  obliged  to  ask  for  it 
back  again  at  inconvenient  ones,  sorrowed  so  and  wept,  and 
took  high  interest  with  such  reluctance  or  such  protestation  of 
o  27 
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ïty  that  tlie  Lastra  could  not  quarrel  witli  him,  nor  object  to 
seeing  witb  his  eyes. 

Lippo  grew  daily  into  a  power  in  the  little  place;  and 
Bruno,  all  the  Lastra  knew, — and  Signaron-the-HiU  knew  too, 
— ^had  always  been  a  dangerous,  dark  man,  wbo  kept  bis  o^J^ 
counsel  in  cburlisb  silence,  wbilst  candid  cheerful  Lippo  tód 
bis  beart  bare  as  a  good  comrade  sboold,  and  kept  olose 
tbougbts  in  notbing. 

The  Lastra,  like  tbe  world,  did  not  mind  a  little  lying  ;  ^^ 
was  tbe  life  of  gossip ;  but  silence  it  would  not  forgive ;  sileoce 
was  tbe  bigbest  sin  and  tbe  biggest. 

And  Baldo  feit  so  mucb  respect  for  bim  in  conseqaeo<^) 
and  bad  so  bigb  an  opinion  of  bis  judgment,  tbat  be  gave  b>^ 
money  for  any  scbeme  of  investment  or  modes  of  purcha3« 
tbat  bis  son-in-law  proposed. 

"Lippo  bad  not  a  centime  of  bis  own,"  said  the  slio^" 
maker  to  bis  special  gossips, "  but  tben  be  knows  how  to  pla*^^ 
a  centime  in  tbe  ground,  so  as  to  make  it  take  root  aJ^^ 
blossom  into  hundreds.  That  is  better  perbaps  than  to  ^® 
bom  witb  money, — to  know  tbe  art  of  getting  and  tumiif^^fi 
about  otber  people's.  The  miller  gains  more  by  the  wï^^^ 
than  tbe  farmer  does.'* 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  Baldo  ever  liked  his  son-in-la-''^^' 
But  be  grew  to  be  glad  of  bim  and  to  believe  in  bis  good  sen^^j 

"  Nature  makes  soms  folks  false  as  it  makes  lizards  wriggl^^ 
said  be.     "  Lippo  is  a  lizard.     No  day  ever  caught  him  n^ï* 
ping,  thougb  be  looks  so  lazy  in  tbe  sun." 

Bruno  had  never  known  how,  or,  knowing,  never  wo"t«J^ 
have  troubled  bimself,  to  please  the  people  round  him. 

Lippo  did  know. 

"  It  is  no  good  to  make  your  life  into  a  bit  of  solid  silvex'  ""* 
for  goldsmitbs,  and  shut  it  up  in  a  cupboard :  you  will  gei>  *^ 
credit,"  be  said  to  bimself.  "  Make  it  into  a  dish  of  tomatx:>^®» 
aod  put  plenty  of  garlic  in ;  and  let  every  one  put  a  fir»^®' 
into  it,  and  lick  his  finger  aflerwards :  tben  they  will  al'^^^'^^ 
Bpeak  well  of  you,  and  think  they  helped  to  cook  the  disto-  ^ 
well  as  eat  it,  and  so  will  take  a  pride— :even  when  your  pl^^*^ 
are  all  cracked — in  you." 

And  Lippo  always  ate  his  tomatoes  in  public,  and  so  "^^^ 
much  beloved,  and  turned  his  vinegar  to  oil.  , 

"  I  thought  be  was  a  ne'er-do-well,"  said  Baldo.     "  ffit^-^  * 
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*.vas  wrong.  For  pretty  lying,  nicely  buttered,  and  going  down 
iike  a  fig  in  a  dog*s  throat,  Üiere  is  not  bis  equal  any  where, — 
uot  anjwhere.'' 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

The  next  morning  old  Teresina,  being  a  bale  old  body,  and 
active,  climbed  up  tbe  dope  to  Giovoli,  and  told  Palma  tbe 
tidings. 

Tbe  girl  was  boeing  among  tbe  frost-bitten  ground,  and 
digging  out  cauliflowers. 

Sbe  straigbtened  her  back  and  listened,  witb  ber  great  eyea 
open  in  bumid  wonder,  to  the  tale  the  old  woman  brought, — 
a  tale  enlarged  and  glorified  as  sucb  narratives  ever  will  be 
passing  from  moutb  to  moutb. 

Palma  could  understand  nothing  of  it ;  less  than  any  of 
tbem.  Sbe  bad  never  been  out  of  the  Lastra.  Sbe  bad  never 
been  in  any  city,  nor  beard  any  musio  except  that  at  churcb 
and  at  tbe  country  merry-makings  sucb  as  those  at  Fiastra. 
It  was  all  obscure  to  ber,  terrible,  incomprehensible.  It  was 
as  if  tbey  bad  told  ber  Signa  had  been  made  a  king. 

"  Sure  it  was  bis  beart's  'wish,  so  we  ought  to  be  glad,"  said 
old  Teresina,  when  all  her  story  was  done. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Palma ;  but  ber  bead  was  in  a  wbirl, 
and  ber  throat  was  full.  Sbe  knew,  as  Bruno  knew,  that, 
living  for  tbe  world,  he  was  dead  to  them, — quite  dead.  AU 
tbe  country  was  talking  of  him :  bow  should  be  remember  ? 

"  Sbe  is  a  stupid  little  mule,"  thought  the  old  woman,  an- 
grily.  '^  Sbe  feels  notbing,  sbe  sees  no  greatness  in  it  all ;  sbe 
is  only  good  to  grub  among  her  cabbages." 

And  sbe  went  away  buffed,  and  thinking  she  berself  had 
been  a  fooi  to  walk  all  the  way  to  Giovoli  to  teil  her  news. 

Palma  worked  on  among  the  hard  sods,  filling  her  hand- 
truck  witb  cauliflowers,  which  her  brotber  would  wheel  down 
to  the  market  at  the  back  of  the  Palace  Strozzi. 

She  was  always  hard  at  work,  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers, 
and  knowing  no  rest;  for  tbey  were  poorer  than  ever  now  her 
brotber  grew  so  big;  and,  wbat  witb  the  mill-tax  and  tbe 
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goods-tax  and  the  tax  at  the  gates  for  every  scrap  of  eatable  ^9e 
Btuffs  or  inch  of  homespun  cloth,  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  terri-  — ^- 
ble  in  this  land  where  all  the  earth  runs  over  with  plenteousness.         ^«. 

Hour  after  hour  she  hoed,  and  dug,  and  uprooted,  and  JE»1 
packed  the  green  heads  of  the  vegetables  one  on  another:  sdl  M.M\ 
the  while  her  heart  was  like  lead,  and  her  tears  were  dropping.       •^§. 

"One  ought  to  be  glad;  he  would  have  broken  his  heart  ^*Tït 
here ;  one  ought  to  be  so  glad/'  she  said  to  herself. 

But  gladness  does  not  come  for  the  commanding  of  it,  nor  tw^dx 
at  the  voice  of  duty.  She  could  not  feel  glad ;  she  could  only  '^^-■y 
feel,  "  We  shall  never  be  anything  more  to  him, — never  any  '^^mij 
more." 

Signa  had  been  the  one  grace,  the  one  poem,  the  one  sweet  «^^»:et 
gleam  of  leisure,  rest,  and  fancy,  in  all  the  dead  level  of  her  "^e^^^ .er 
laborious  life. 

All  the  rest  was  so  dull,  so  hard,  so  unlovely ;  all  the  resU^^^t^sst 
was  just  one  constant  up-hill  struggle  for  sheer  life,— -one^.czK'^ne 
ceaseless  rolling  of  the  stone  of  poverty  upward  every  day,  tco-:^  to 
have  it  fall  heavy  as  ever  back  again  with  every  night.  Hcdk:^^  IMei 
father  was  idle,  her  brothers  were  quarrelsome ;  their  needa  JE>^Bda 
were  many,  and  their  ways  of  meeting  them  were  few ;  everj^TT^rj 
one  leaned  on  her,  everybody  looked  to  her,  everything  waa-^  "^^«^ 
lefl  for  her  to  do  and  save :  she  had  a  nature  that  would  hav^^^^-^ve 
been  happy  on  a  very  little,  but  she  had  no  time  to  be  happy  "%^^^Jj 
no  one  ever  thought  she  could  want  such  a  thing.  All  th^  Mrt~*Ahe 
loveliness  about  her  al  ways,  from  the  blaze  of  sunrise  over  th^-«J"^"ö 
hills  to  the  mitre-flower  in  the  path  between  the  cabbages,  sh^-ci^ie 
had  no  time  to  note :  if  she  had  a  moment  to  rest  she  was  80^3k  ^ 
tired  she  could  only  sit  down  with  closed  eyes,  heavily,  stu-«:^''^*°" 
pidly,  like  an  over-driven  horse. 

Signa  alone  had  sometimes  made  her  look  up  and  3ee  th^  mi^^Q 
daybreak,  look  down  and  see  the  cyclamen ;  Signa  alone,  witl^^^^  ^^ 
his  smile  and  his  song  and  his  dreams  and  his  fancies,  hao  -^=^^ 
brought  her  a  little  glimpse  of  that  life  of  the  perception  anc^-^^^ 
of  the  imagination  without  which  the  human  life  diffeiB  i«:-^=^"^ 
nothing  from  that  of  the  blinded  ass  at  the  grinding  mill. 

She  clung  to  him  quite  unconsciously ;  he  was  the  sole  ra^^  -^*  "^. 
of  light  in  her  long  dark  day  of  toil, — toil  that  no  one  thankec^ - 
her  for,  because  it  was  so  simply  her  duty  and  her  obligation 

She  loved  him  with  the  simplest,  tenderest,  most  innocen' 
afPection ;  and  with  infinite  humility,  because  she  so  seldon 
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could  reacli  the  heïght  of  bia  tliought  or  the  stature  of  his 
mind.  He  was  the  on  e  beauty  ia  her  Ufe ;  he  waa  so  unhke 
all  eisie  tbat  tsurrüutided  lier ;  even  when  sbe  know  him  wrong 
bLa  error  Wiis  more  divirie  to  ber  ihun  ethers^  right;  the  hope 

föf  him  wben  be  was  coniing,  the  mcmory  of  him  when  he  had 
gone,  bad  iUumiiied  for  her  so  many  days  of  joyless  kbur; 
wheu  bis  Ufo  had  gone  quite  out  of  her^  she  had  been  deao- 
liite,  with  a  desolation  the  more  absolute  because  no  one 
guessed,  or,  gueösiunj^  would  have  pitied  it. 
And  now  at  bis  victory  sbe  wm  üot  surprised,  She  could 
Dot  aiiderstand  it,  but  sbe  bad  bLtlicved  in  him  aa  he  bad  be- 
lieved  in  b iraself;  and^  sa  believinjjj  she  bad  been  sure  that  he 
would  do  the  tbing  he  wished. 
Therefore  the  qcws  had  found  ber,  imd  bad  lefk  ber,  so  qmetj 
— ao  quiet  i  oniy  with  a  weight  at  her  heart  like  ü  stotie. 

She  knew,  as  sbe  bad  koown  at  Fiastnij  bia  feet  inight  re- 
turn, bat  bis  ao  ui  never  1   Sbe  tried  to  make  bcraelf  glad]  she 
thated  beraelf  because  sbe  failed  to  rejoice. 
^^  He  would  have  broken  bia  heart  if  be  bad  nofc  succeeded," 
ahe  said  to  bersclf ;  and  all  the  while  she  worked  among  the 
black  earth  wbose  chtaks  were  filled  with  icCj  and  her  feet 
were  numb  with  eold,  and  her  poor  wisp  of  a  woeien  skirt  was 
hlown  tbrougb  and  tbrougb  by  the  north  wind,  and  sbe  tried 
to  cheat  herself  and  be  lieve  tbat  she  was  glad. 
When  the  cabbages  were  all  paeked,  and  the  rest  of  the 
garden- labor  done^  ahe  went  with  in  tk  minute,  and  got  out  a 
Iktio  morsel  of  paper-raoney  sewn  withio  ber  mattress,  and 
itood  and  thought.     Yeara  before^  it  bad  been  given  her  by 
ber  godmotber, — the  only  littie  bit  of  moocy  sbe  bad  ever  bad 
ibr  herself  "j  and  she  had  been  told  by  hor  fatber  to  spend  it  on 
terself  ï  and  sbe  had  saved  it  always  from  year  to  year,  think- 
ing wben  abe  could  get  a  littie  bit  to  add  to  it  to  buy  some 
«toctiugs  and  sboes  for  maaa-days ;  for  she  waa  a  littie  aabamed 
of  her  bare  feet  in  the  cburchea.     But  the  otber  littlo  bit  abe 
hï*d  never  gotyet,  all  tbat  was  made  by  her  labor  being  always 
'^^«mted  for  tbe  black  breiid  for  the  boys*  moutbs,  ol"  whieh, 
t^lvough  she  tuiled  ever  ao,  there  was  never  enough*     Sbe  had 
<ïliing  to  tbe  hope  of  get t ing  it  always,  bat  day  by  day,  year 
^y  year,  the  hope  drifted  farther  and  fartber  away,  and  tbe 
üt^tle  scroll  of  a  bank-note  was  all  alone  in   the  mattreaa— a 
^^^ilow  tumbled  sctap  of  a  few  francs  iu  wortb. 
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Now  Bhe  took  it  out  and  medïtated  a  moment,  and  then  rsn 
dowD  iïito  the  töwn-  It  was  with  her  as  if  she  were  wcighted 
with  som  e  heavy  burduü  dmgghi^  at  her  heart-stnnga  with 
everj  step  j  jet  wïth  every  step  she  suid  to  herself,  ^*  I  am 
glad  ï  oh,  de44r  Madonna^  7nake  me  glad  V^ 

She  rau  down  to  a  nook  in  the  town  wbere  there  dwelt  i  ^ 
man  by  Dame  or  nickiiame  Chili  odro, — a  little  old  man,  of 
great  repute  in  the  plaee  as  a  draughtam^iD,  and  whuae  hoai- 
iiesfi  it  was,  f  gr  du  e  payment,  to  make  those  colored  draw  inga 
whicb  by  the  sc^^re  adom  the  ?oto  chapels  ]  thank-offeriii^ 
for  great  merüiea,  aod  propitiatory  presünts  to  the  gaints,  wh&TB 
oolor  m  lavish^  and  perspectlye  uüknowu,  and  miracles  ara  ^_ 
eommemorat'Gd  in  a  piimitlTe  art  that  acorua  all  rtile  save  that  ^Ê 
of  the  bujer^s  fancj.  ^^ 

Chili  ndro  drove  a  good  trade  in  hia  art :  the  peasantg  Iotö 
these  Totive  pittureSj  and  believe  in  them  bejond  all  other 
waya  of  pleafltng  heaven-  Does  a  man  escape  doath  by  fire  at  I 
water,  doea  he  f  all  unhanned  from  roof  or  riek,  does  a  chüd 
pass  through  peril  unscathed,  or  a  mother  hear  her  &on  ia 
Baved  from  ship wreek,  or  a  loose  horse  in  mad  career  posa 
without  trampling  on  a  prostrate  creature,^ — ^the  miracle,  u  ifc 
haTe  been  wrought  fur  pioua  aonb,  ia  drawa  and  painted,  or  a 
fitting  print  is  eolored  j  and  the  Madonna,  or  the  Saint  in- 
Vütedj  beams  out  from  flamea  or  waves  or  elonds ;  and  tho 
record  of  the  heavenly  graee  ia  earried  up  to  some  favored 
cLapel,  and  hung  with  thoosanda  of  othera^  to  show  that  thera 
fitill  ia  gratitude  on  earth^  and  to  plead  for  fnrther  favora  atill  ^ 
&om  heaven. 

Chili  ndro  did  not  know  how  to  draw,  hut  that  was  no  mat* 
ter ;  in  these  pieturea  art  ia  nothing,  faith  is  all  things ;  largs  j 
splashés  of  red  and  blue,  aod  the  people  taller  than  the  houa^fl, 
and  the  Madonna  or  the  Saint  alwaya  very  prominent, — ihat 
ia  sufficiënt*  Chiliodro  was  a  good  old  man,  and  a  great  gofl- 
sip,  and  had  a  high  repute  for  holineas,  and  had  painted  the 
miracles  of  the  Signa  country  for  thirty  years  aud  more,  tïll 
heavenly  interpositions  seemed  no  more  to  him  than  the  drop* 
ping  of  an  apple  seems  to  any  other  man.  J 

Pal  ma  climbed  up  to  the  attie  againat  the  sonth  wall  wher©^  \ 
when  time^a  were  good  and  accideuta  were  many,  he  spent  hia 
daya. 

Ke  put  on  hia  BpectacleSj  and  drew  his  wonderful  wooden  men 
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and  women,  and  his  shipwrecks  witb  gaping  fisn  far  bigger  tban 
the  yessels,  and  hls  blazing  bay-ricks  witb  the  Virgin  sittiDg 
in  tbe  flames  and  putting  tbem  out  witb  tbe  mere  borders  of 
her  robe ;  for  Cbilindro,  tbough  be  could  not  draw  a  straight 
line,  had  a  very  great  reputation,  and  people  came  from  far 
and  near  to  bim,  even  from  the  sbores  of  the  sea,  and  tbe 
coasts  of  tbe  marsbes,  where  tbe  little  cbapels,  that  crown  tbe 
heatbered  rocks  and  patbs  among  the  rosemary  over  tbe  blue 
waters,  have  so  many  of  these  offerings  from  seamen  and  sea- 
men's  wives,  and  tbe  coral-fisbers  and  tbe  trawlers  wbo  draw 
their  daily  bread  from  tbe  deep. 

Palma  went  up  to  the  old  man,  in  the  dusk  of  the  late  winter 
aftemoon,  and  drew  out  her  piece  of  yellow  paper. 

"  Is  that  enough  for  a  good  one  ?"  she  afiked,  witb  all  her 
heart  in  her  eyes. 

The  old  man  scanned  it  prudently. 

"  It  depends  on  wbat  you  want.  Has  your  sweetbeart  been 
introuble?    Is  that  it?" 

"  No,"  said  Palma,  too  utterly  absorbed  in  longing  to  do 
right,  to  heed  the  jest  or  blush  for  it.  "  Look ;  I  am  not  sure 
wbat  it  sbould  be,  but  sometbing  that  would  please  St.  Cecilia. 
It  is  she  wbo  listens  to  all  music,  and  sends  beauty  into  it,  is 
itnot?" 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Chilindro,  rougbly,  being  not  over-sure  bim- 
self,  and  preferring  fires  and  shipwrecks,  which  were  all  tbe 
Madonna's.  "  Ay,  ay ;  go  on :  wbat  do  you  want  witb  St. 
Cecilia?  I  deal  witb  no  cbildisbness,  you  know;  that  were 
profane." 

Palma  leaned  both  her  hands  on  bis  table,  and  her  heart 
was  beating  so,  that  be  might  have  seen  her  rougb  bodice  heave 
witb  it,  only  be  was  an  old  man  and  did  oot  care  for  girls. 

"  Profane  I  oh,  no,  no,  no !  It  is  tbe  very  life  of  bis  life. 
It  is  the  only  tbing  be  loves.  If  you  would  do  sometbing  very 
beautifril  for  her  that  would  please  her  very  much,  and  show 
her  I  am  glad, — ^sometbing  that  would  please  bim  too,  if  ever 
he  sbould  see  it !  I  would  take  it  up  myself  and  pray  witb  it, 
and  so  she  would  watcb  over  bim  always.  That  was  wbat  I 
thought.  Tbia  is  all  tbe  money  I  have.  I  have  saved  it  for 
years ;  meaning  to  buy  shoes  always.  If  it  be  enough,  if  you 
would  make  it  do  ?  then  she  woidd  know  bow  glad  I  try  to 
be.     Only  I  cannot — ^I  cannot — not  just  at  once." 
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Her  Yoice  choked  in  lier  throat ;  her  eyes  gazed  imploringly 
at  the  old  man,  as  though  he  held  the  keys  of  heaven ;  she 
had  absolute  faith  in  the  power  of  what  she  strove  to  do ;  if 
she  could  have  given  her  life-blood  to  get  the  picture,  she 
would  have  given  it  willingly. 

The  old  man  scanned  her  curiously.  She  was  too  thin  and 
ill-clad  and  blown  and  beaten  by  the  weather  to  have  much 
beauty ;  yet  she  looked  almost  handsome,  in  her  brown,  rough, 
simple  way,  as  she  leaned  there  in  the  dusk  over  his  boaid, 
with  her  great  braids  wound  about  her  shapely  head,  and  her 
breast  heaving,  and  all  her  soul  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  that  boy  who  has  made  his  fame  in  Venice,"  thought 
the  old  Chilindro;  but  he  had  seeii  too  much  of  mien  and 
women  to  seem  to  know  the  thing  they  did  not  wish  them- 
selves  to  teil ;  he  had  painted  votive  offerings  for  road-brigands 
in  his  earlier  days,  and  taken  their  money  and  asked  nothing 
but  what  they  chose  to  say, — a  still  tongue,  he  held,  being  as 
gold  to  whosoever  has  the  wit  to  keep  it  safely  tacked  behind 
his  teeth.  His  business  was  to  make  the  pictures,  not  to  turn 
people's  memories  and  desires  inside  out ;  besides,  he  saw  the 
story  of  the  girl  in  her  gleaming  innocent  eyes. 

There  were  so  many  stories  like  it ;  without  them  half  the 
walls  of  half  the  votive  chapels  would  be  bare. 

He  looked  at  her  and  at  the  paper  note,  then  seemed  to 
meditate. 

"  It  is  a  low  price ;  and  St.  Cecilia, — that  is  more  difficult 
than  the  Madonna ;  she  is  more  hard  to  please.  Our  Lady  is 
everywhere.  She  is  used  to  it.  Still,  I  will  do  my  best,  you 
being  a  young  thing,  and  wishing  it  so  much :  only  your  price 
is  low.  Because  you  will  want  laurel,  and  harps,  and  the 
trumpet  of  fame,  and  all  the  rest ;  it  is  to  get  triumph  for  the 
youth  and  for  his  music  that  you  wish  ?" 

"  Yes !"  said  Palma,  with  a  sigh  that  shuddered  her  with  an 
infinite  pain.  "  Yes  ;  triumph  always,  what  he  longs  for, — 
triumph  etcrnal,  that  shall  live  longer  than  he  lives.  That  is 
what  he  used  to  say.  Ah,  you  are  good  to  do  it  for  so  little ; 
then  they  will  know  in  heaven  I  am  glad." 

The  old  Chilindro  was  silent.  He  was  used  to  see  all  woes 
and  joys  of  human  emotion.  He  was  used  to  mothers,  sisters, 
wives,  daughters,  mistresses  of  men,  who  came  and  wept  and 
laughed  and  prayed,  and  were  mad  with  rapture  at  the  sweet 
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•ledden  deliveraiicG  from  deatli  of  som  e  life  tb  at  made  tlie  sum 
«*f  *"  theirs.  But  thb  girl  moved  hini ;  sbe  was  ëo  quiet,  and 
^c?t  there  was  such  lougiog  in  her  ej^, 

^^'evertheleasj  he  took  her  money. 

*^  I  will  do  the  picture^  and  jou  Diay  conie  for  It  this  time 
to— TDorrow,"  he  eaid,  as  he  raked  up  the  littie  note  into  his 
'^i^ithern  bag.  '^  But  that  you  are  wise  I  wiil  noÉ  say*  My 
*ic^air,  in  fiulure  they  conie  back ;  in  success,  uever/' 

*'  I  know,"  said  Faluia, 

**  And  you  still  wish  the  picture  ?" 

'*  I  will  bc  hcre  for  it  tbia  time  to-motrow ;  and  you  are  good 

do  it;* 

Then  ehe  wcot. 

ChïJindro  did  uo  work  that  nightj  but  went  and  gossiped : 
(*mi  the  morning  he  did  better  for  her  than  he  did  for  most  j 
*^e  took  a  httle  wood-engraved  head  of  llaffaeUe's  Cecilia^  and 
i^ft  it  undanbed  bj  color,  and  drcw  round  it  in  bis  own  elumsy 
^shioti  the  kurel  and  tb  e  bay  and  all  immort4il  öymholü,  Pagan 
^ti^  Christian,  twïated  all  together,  and  Icttered  under  wtth  the 
littie  litie  "  Haurietia  aqiias  in  güiidio;* 

He  did  not  know  very  well  why  he  wrote  that  in  his  fiourish- 
in^  gilded  letters,  but  he  thought  it  wou  ld  serve  its  turn. 

Then  he  put  it  in  a  platn  black  frame,  wbieh  waa  a  free  gift, 
^•■i:!^  could  not  have  been  claimed  as  portion  of  the  picture. 

It  was  much  sim  pier  thaii  bis  flames  and  waves^  hia  azures 
^ïid  his  crimsons ;  aüd  yet,  Bomehow,  he  thought  he  Uked  it 
l>etter  than  them  all. 

With  the  dusk  of  the  daj  Palma  eame  for  it.  To  her,  too, 
it  Êeeined  beautifiih  Sbe  looked  at  it  in  eilence,  her  hands 
crotfsed  on  her  bosom,  that  he  should  not  see  how  high  it 
lieaved. 

**  It  'm  good  of  yon  to  have  done  bo  much  for  me,"  she  said, 
^eotlj^  and  then  ehe  took  the  picture  and  folded  it  under  her 
i^l^péd  woolea  shawl j  and  again  went  away,  without  another 
wori. 

Chili  ndro  was  di&appointed. 
_  '*  I  wiih  I  had  made  her  pay  for  the  frame,"  he  thought,  as 
his  dior  fihut  upon  her, 

Pülmu^  with  ihe  speed  of  a  goat^  ran  up  into  the  hilla ;  she 
^d  60  littie  time  to  spare ;  her  brothers  wou  ld  he  home  by 
lügttfall,  clamoroua  for  their  dish  of  soup.     There  waa  a  littie 
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chnrcli  high  above  Giovoli  that  she  loved  well, — a  little  old 
brown  tumbling  church,  where  Signa  and  Gemma  had  often 
played  with  her  among  the  old  tombs  in  their  babyhood,  and 
sat  with  the  sheep-dog  up  by  the  altar,  wondering  at  the  little 
fitone  children  and  the  breken  pieces  of  Jasper  and  porphyry, 
and  the  blazoned  St.  Sebastian,  with  the  arrows  in  him,  np  in 
the  narrow  window,  cobweb-hung. 

And  sometimes  Signa,  with  Gemma  and  her  at  bis  feet  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  had  sung  the  chants  he  sang  at  matin 
and  complin  with  the  other  choir-children ;  and  the  sweet  little 
fiute-like  voice  of  him  had  gone  sighing  out  through  the  arched 
door  to  the  sunshine,  and  away  over  the  gorse  and  the  rosemary, 
till  it  found  the  thrushes  singing  too,  and  was  lost  in  the  myrtle- 
leaves  with  them. 

She  ran  up  the  hill  to  this  little  church ;  there  were  no 
thrushes  now,  and  the  rosemary  and  myrtle  were  bare,  and  the 
savage  north  wind  pierced  her  through  and  through,  and  the 
ice  in  the  clefts  cut  her  feet. 

It  was  just  open  for  evening  service. 

There  were  a  few  scattered  buts  and  farms,  whose  peasants 
would  steal  into  it  sometimes  and  sit  down  in  the  darkness  and 
rest  if  they  did  not  pray. 

She  went  in  and  threw  herself  down  on  her  knees  in  the 
corner  nearest  the  altar.  It  was  there  that  she  meant  to  ask 
to  have  the  picture  hung, — just  there,  where  the  old  broken 
rail  was  still  bright  with  the  Jasper,  and  where  Signa  had  used 
to  sit  and  sing. 

"  O  dear  God  I  I  am  glad,  indeed  I  am  glad  I"  she  said,  as 
she  kneeled  with  her  hand  on  the  stone  and  the  little  picture 
close  clasped  against  her  breast.  "  Gemma  is  dead  ;  and  he  is 
the  same  as  dead  to  me.  But  Gemma  is  safe  with  you  and 
the  angels,  and  he  bas  the  thing  that  he  wished.  I  am  glad, 
indeed  I  am  glad.  I  would  not  have  them  back — oh,  no  !— 
only  perhaps  he  will  see  the  picture  once,  and  then  he  will 
know  I  did  what  I  could ;  then  he  will  know. — I  am  glad  1" 
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OHAPTER    XXXIII. 

The  spnng  came  io  Vetiiee. 

Ther©  were  flowera  all  the  daj  long  evorywlacre,  and  muaic 
^1  the  night;  the  Hwallowa  and  the  doves  were  bappj  in  the 
t^ïoiidlesa  air;  the  e  weet  sea-wind  onlj  blew  soflly  enough  to 
ll^fti  the  hair  of  the  women  standing  on  the  wet  marble  stairB 
to    meet  the  boats  of  tish  and  of  fruit* 

It  waa  the  dtj  of  Desdemonaj  of  Stradella,  of  Giorgtonej 
^^  Consuelo,  Signa  lived  in  it  as  in  a  dream ;  this  silence 
^ïifolded  hini  Like  sleepj — aleep  fiüed  with  the  stir  of  birds' 
'W'ijngap  the  sonnd  of  waveSj  the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  caae* 
^ï^OQts  ftiU  of  lilies^  the  mnmiurs  of  anjoroua  whispers. 

"Am  I  awake?"  he  would  say  to  himself  in  this  won- 
^erfïd  trance  of  alumberoua  delight,  when  ajl  the  air  wtis  full 
*>f   bia  owa  melodiea  aiid  all  the  people^ö  eyea  turned  afber 

Signa  driUed  on  the  tide  of  the  city^s  praisc  and  passion, 
^ike  a  rosé  dropped  oq  a  amooth-flowing  riirer.  He  hardly 
'W^oadered.  The  women'a  touch  and  wonls  would  make  kim 
^olor  like  a  girlj  and  he  submitted  to  them  witb  a  soft  tlmidity, 
gi'acefnl  aa  the  ben  ding  of  a  reed  in  the  wind.  Otherwise  he 
'Sv'as  quite  tranqnü.  No  glory  and  no  beauty  could  be  quito 
Bo  glorions  or  so  beautifiil  aa  these  of  bis  dreams» 

To  him  who  had  dreamed  of  a  triumph  like  Petrarca'a  and 
^  grave  üke  Palestrina's,  who  had  dreamc<i  of  gatcs  of  gold 
f br  bis  Lafltra,  and  all  the  natiooa  of  the  earth  for  bis  aingera, 

' to  him  notbiug  could  appear  very  startling  or  very  great* 

True.  be  was  only  a  Iittle  cootadlno^  who  still  loved  best  bis 

IWt  öhoelesa  and  his  breast  bare ;  a  Iittle  rustio  froni  the  vïnes 

and  the  oUycSj  bappiest  to  ait  in  the  suu  and  eat  a  slice  of 

bread  and  a  handfnl  of  fruit;  hut  the  native  graee  of  move^ 

Uk&nl  and  absenee  of  self-conseiousness  made  bim  as  serene  in 

^  ducal  palace  as  on  the  hill-side  at  home,  and  less  raoved  at 

^  prince's  eompliment  than  at  the  shout  of  a  boatman  or  a 

i        fi-üitrgeller. 

^H         £g  came  into  the  fame  that  welcomed  him  aa  a  young  heir 
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into  his  heritage.     It  was  nothing  strange  to  liim.     He  had 
looked  for  it  so  long. 

"  For  years  to  long  and  dream  and  give  up  all  hope,  and 
then  to  wake  of  a  sudden  and  find  the  dream  all  true, — that 
is  to  be  happy  indeed  1"  he  would  say  to  himself ;  and  happy 
he  was  with  the  sweet,  glad,  thoughtless  innocence  of  a  child. 

So  happy  that  he  never  thought  to  turn  his  steps  backward 
to  those  who  watched  at  home  on  the  high  lonely  hill  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun. 

Every  day,  indeed,  he  thought,  "To-morrow  I  will  go." 
But  when  the  morrow  became  the  present  day,  he  still  said, 
"  To-morrow  I" 

He  was  caressed,  adored,  feasted,  sought,  done  homage  to 
all  through  the  city  in  the  months  of  spring.  In  any  other 
country  there  might  have  been  a  coarseness  in  the  adulation, 
a  vulgarity  of  fashion  in  the  universality  of  praise,  which  might 
have  sated  or  have  nauseated  him  ;  but  here,  in  the  city  that 
once  heard  the  serenades  of  Stradella  and  held  the  women  of 
Tiziano,  it  was  all  one  simple  impulse  of  ardor,  one  unstudied 
outburst  of  rapture,  one  sweet  natural  inspiration  answering 
his  own  as  the  whole  forest  fuU  of  song-birds  answers  the  first 
morning  singer  at  sunrise ;  and  the  days  were  one  long  festa, 
and  the  gondolas  wafted  him  from  palace  to  palace,  and  all 
women  caressed  him,  from  the  bare-limbed  fish-girl  standing 
in  the  surf  of  the  Lido  to  the  jeweled  lady  leaning  on  her 
fringed  cushions  of  silk. 

Others  beside  the  Moon  leaned  down  to  kiss  this  young 
Endymion. 

He  was  so  great  a  rarity  to  them, — so  innocent,  so  shy,  and 
y§t  80  full  of  grace,  with  all  his  peasant*s  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance,  yet  so  far  away  from  them  by  that  look  in  his  eyes  and 
that  serious  beauty  of  his  fancies, — so  utterly  unlearned  in  all 
the  usage  of  the  world,  and  yet  so  dreamfully  calm  amidst 
it  all,  as  if  he  were  some  young  marble  god  that  had  been 
touched  to  life  out  from  his  sleep  of  twice  a  thousand  years  in 
Latin  soil. 

For  he  was  dreaming  of  another  opera. 

He  had  the  story  of  the  Lamia  in  his  head, — the  Venufii 
Lamia  of  Athens ;  the  young  Greek  flute-player,  whose  faee- 
is  still  seen  on  the  carved  amethyst  in  the  library  of  the 
Louvrej  she  who,  in  Alexandria,  made  captive,  became  tbc 


'eroïgn  mistress  of  her  conqueroTj  and  hy  the  magie  of  her 
na  ^usic  and  her  beatitj  vanquiahed  the  vietur  of  Ptolcmj  and 
clzi^Einged  death  into  love. 

ZHe  knew  yeiy  Httle  of  any  other  learniEg  than  his  own 
^'^^^«et  Bcience^  hut  here  and  there  the  old  tlassic  storiiiS  had 
l>^^niikd  hiiUj  and  the  Lam  ia  had  of  dl  othera  pliüaeed  hmi : 
P«^^*liaps  becauae  the  girl  who  beeanie  a  goddeas  hy  force  of  a 
n^*  ^n'a  passioti  for  her  had  been  a  high-prieatess  of  hija  own  art» 
a- -■::».  ^  hy  that  art  had  chaiigcd  death  into  love. 

_  Id  the  glad  spring  days,  the  music  for  his  Lam  ia  eame  *a 
^^■^^■31  as  the  buttcrflies  camc  in  on  the  sca-brecKe  over  the  white 
ül  ies  in  his  wiodow.  The  Actea  had  been  solcmn  with  the 
S"!  <Doni  of  Wüfited  love  and  martyred  courage  j  the  Lam  ia  as  she 
t=^^*.:mie  to  birfch  waa  radiatit  wïth  all  the  glory  of  young  life. 

He  had  read  the  story  on  e  day  sitting  on  a  hoat's  keel  on 
^^^  «  Lido  san  ds,  with  his  feet  in  the  water  and  tlie  white  aea- 
t>^:ïrdB  above  his  head  in  the  sunshine.  He  saw  his  Lamia  in 
ti:»^«  waves  of  iight  that  cbhed  and  flowed  from  the  Bhiningsea 
t<^>  the  shining  skïps  ;  saw  her  thongh  he  had  neyer  seen  the 
»-:^^Dethy8t  f  saw  her  with  her  pure  Greck  face  and  her  passion- 
*  't^  eyes  and  her  :0oating  Teil  and  her  fiUct  that  marked  her 
t-ix«  priestess  of  melody, — the  Lamia  Aphrodïte  of  Athens. 

And  the  st^ry  hannted  him,  and  the  music  came  with  it,  and 
*^^*.d  all  the  passion  in  it  that  was  in  all  the  air  around  him,  and 
y^^^t  not  in  his  own  heart ;  that  women  her  o  hreathed  on  hia 
c*  ^v^?n  young  lips,  and  yet  which  left  him  so  unmoved  to  it^  ai 
**-«.«  siroeco  gties  over  a  lyre  and  leaves  it  niute, 

The  red  sullen  glow  of  old  Ni  Ie,  the  white  serene  radianee 
^^  Athens,  the  brooding  d  ark  ness  of  Egypt,  the  living  ringa 
^^  the  dance-ehain  of  the  Hormus^  the  palm-crowned  virgins  in 
t-Vi. «  feasts  of  Hyacinthus^^ — all  the  f  aces  and  thinge  gone  frum 
^-^>  m  earth  thrce  thousand  years  and  more  became  living  aud 
^isible  to  him. 

Attea  had  been  hut  a  shadow  to  him  in  his  mumQ ;  Lamia 
lx^v^e(3  for  him  and  sniiled.  Women  wanted  him  to  love  them. 
^1 «  did  not.     But  h  e  al  most  loved  Lamia* 

^  "  Shall  I  &ee  her  likeness  living  one  day  ?'*  he  thonght  \  and 
*^i»  faee  grew  warm. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any  thonght,  save  that  of  his 
*ïiiMej  had  quitkened  thè  pnise  of  his  hcart. 

"  Yon  do  not  care  for  na,*'  said  a  young  fisher-girl,  with  her 
2% 
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beautiful  bronze  limbs  tbrown  down  by  bim  on  tbe  sand^  and 
witb  ber  bands  stroking  bis  hair. 

Signa  smiled. 

"  Oh,  no  1  Why  sbould  I  ?  I  see  women  so  mucli  loveKer 
tban  any  of  you  on  eartb." 

"  Wbere  ?"  said  tbe  girl  of  tbe  Lido. 

"  In  tbe  sun, — ^in  tbe  sea, — wbere  tbe  swallows  go, — ^wbeie 
tbe  sbadows  are, — ^any wbere,  everywbere.  But  most  beaatÜTil 
of  all  wben  I  close  my  eyes  and  play  in  tbe  dark, — so  sofÜy  j 
and  tben  tbey  come." 

"  Wbo  come  ?"  said  tbe  girl. 

"  Ab,  wbo !"  said  Signa,  and  be  smiled,  lying  back  on  the 
sand,  witb  bis  eyes  on  the  blueness  of  tbe  vault  above  bim. 

"  Does  no  one  love  you  at  home  ?"  said  the  girl. 

"  Only  a  man,'*  said  Signa. 

^^  And  tbe  great  ladies  bere  ?  Tbe  princesses  ? — ^tbat  one 
witb  tbe  blue  and  gold  in  ber  gondola,  wbo  seeks  you  so  ofben  ?" 

^^She  is — a  princess.  And  I,  I  am  only  a  peasant,  yoa 
knbw.    At  least  I  was  yesterday." 

"  Tben  you  do  not  love  ber ;  tbougb  sbe  loves  you  ?" 

"  No." 

"  And  you  do  not  love  me  ?" 

"  No,  dear." 

"  Tben  wbat  is  it  you  love  ?" 

"  Tbe  tbings  tbat  I  bear,"  said  Signa.  "And  I  will  love  the 
Lamia  wben  I  find  ber." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


WiTH  tbe  spring  a  little  bouse  was  reared  on  tbe  bit  of 
ground  by  tbe  brook, — a  little,  square,  low  bouse,  of  tbe  gray 
stone  that  is  quarried  above,  roofed  witb  red  tiles,  and  entered 
by  a  small  arcbed  door. 

A  peasant  came  to  live  in  it, — a  very  poor  laboring-man, 
wbo  could  bardly  keep  body  and  soul  togetber ;  but  he  was 
enougb  for  tbe  work  of  the  place.  *  Tbe  corn  was  green  and 
promised  fairly ;  tbe  olives  and  the  vines  were  well  set  for 
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blossom ;  the  reeds  and  the  rushes  grew  all  the  thicker  for 
deep  winter  rains  and  some  weeks  of  hard  frost. 

When  the  little  grass  paths  between  the  fields  were  all  white 
with  the  clusters  of  the  sweet-smelling  snow-flakes,  that  are 
called  in  this  country  the  church-bells  of  the  spring,  there  came 
up  on  Sundays  and  days  of  feast  a  handsome,  pensive-looking 
man,  a  black-browed,  stout-built  woman,  with  a  red  shawl  and 
gold  pins  in  her  uncovered  hair,  and  a  tribe  of  riotous  children. 

Bruno,  working  in  his  cattle-shed,  saw  them. 

They  were  Lippo  and  the  family  of  Lippo. 

They  came  up  often,  and  brought  a  flask  of  wine  with  them, 
and  rolls  of  bread  and  sweetmeats,  and  would  sit  down  under 
the  olives  and  eat  and  drink,  and  see  the  children  race  about 
and  laugh  very  noisily,  and  seem  the  very  soul  and  symbol  of 
content ; — never  quarreling  by  any  chance  whatever. 

Bruno  saw  them  through  the  trees.  Their  words  could  not 
reach  him,  but  the  echo  of  their  laughter  did. 

They  were  friends  of  the  cheese-seller,  no  doubt.  The 
cheese-seller  never  cared  to  come  up  thither  himself ;  perhaps 
being  so  far  away  down  in  the  city. 

Bruno  never  spoke  of  it ;  and  no  one  ever  spoke  of  it  to  him. 

Who  would,  must  come.     He  was  a  stranger  there. 

Later  on  feil  St.  Mark's  day. 

Bruno  was  at  work. 

Since  he  had  lost  the  land  and  the  boy,  he  could  not  keep 
the  saints'  days  holy ;  he  could  not  lie  idle  in  the  sun ;  he 
could  not  endure  the  quiet  of  leisure,  ünless  he  had  always 
some  toil  to  do,  some  efPort  to  make,  he  feit  as  if  he  woujd 
turn  sick  or  mad,  or  do  some  evil  thing.  In  the  dawn  he 
would  go  to  the  first  mess ;  that  done,  he  labored  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  till  nightfall. 

He  was  digging  up  his  early  potatoes  and  shaking  the  earth 
off  the  roots ;  it  was  a  calm,  bright  day ;  there  had  been 
showers ;  the  yellow  water  iris  was  pricking  up  in  every  run- 
let,  and  the  little  black  velvet  lily  that  the  city  took  for  her 
arms  and  her  emblem  was  in  the  grass  wherever  he  turned. 

He  did  not  strike  them  down  with  his  spade  now.  Signa 
had  cared  so  much  for  flowers. 

He  was  working  on  the  side  of  his  farm  that  looked  upward 
to  the  land  he  had  lost. 

There  was  a  belt  of  fir-trees  between  him  and  it,  and  then 
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a  field  of  green  barley,  and  then  again  another  row  of  ütst-s. 

Looking  down  on  the  black  earth  and  the  green  plants  of  t^^Kne 
potatoes,  he  did  not  see  three  men  come  through  the  trees  SLWCZÈd 
stand  and  look  at  him. 

He  only  raised  his  head  as  a  voice  said  his  name  softlj. 

Then  he  saw  his  brother  Lippo  with  his  youngest  cli^uld 
cliuging  to  his  knees,  and  beside  him  his  two  friends,  yLarzmno 
the  barber,  and  Tonino  the  locksmith. 

"  Bruno  1*'  said  Lippo,  very  softly. 

Bruno  struck  his  spade  deep  down  into  the  earth,  and  stro-  ^k 
his  heel  on  it,  and  seemed  as  though  he  had  not  heard. 

Lippo  lefl  the  nearer  belt  of  firs  between  his  brother  a."»Dd 
himself.  He  stood  at  a  little  distance  among  the  half-gro^^n 
barley.  His  youngest  child,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  witlr»-  a 
face  like  a  little  St.  John,  and  a  temper  like  her  mother  s, 
clung  to  him,  dressed  in  fresh  white  clothes,  and  with  a  ]Lm=m.ot 
of  red  field-tulips  in  her  hand. 

"  Bruno — dear  Bruno,"  said  he,  softly.  "  You  must  see  tw 
oft«n  here.  I  thought  I  would  come  and  teil  you ;  you  mi^^lit 
hear  it  by  accident  and  wonder.  I  thought  you  would  bo 
sorry  for  your  land  to  go  out  of  the  family ;  once  having  h^^^^ 
in  it.  So — the  name  used  was  Avellino's,  I  have  known  t*  ^™ 
long  and  well,  a  most  good  creature ;  hut  the  money  was  vat  "«ie» 
and  the  land  is  transferred  to  me,  you  understand?  I  a»-»  * 
poor  man,  but  I  have  a  kind  father-in-law,  and  when  one  iM^^as 
80  many  young  ones,  one  tries  to  save  and  better  oneself,  ^^^^ 
understand.  I  thought  you  would  be  glad.  And  you  will  ^^ 
U8  oflben  here ;  and  if  you  will  be  neighborly  and  brothe*^^*y» 
dear  Bruno,  both  Nita  and  I  shall  be  most  willing.  The  c^^^, 
dren  might  come  in  and  cheer  you,  you  so  lonely  here — ■ ^ . , 

The  self-satisfied,  soft  smile  died  off  his  face ;  the  little  ^^^ï[ 
hid  hers  and  screamed.  Yet  Bruno  had  done  nothing;  , 
had  only  dashed  his  spade  into  the  soil  to  stand  erect  there  ^ 

itself,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  blazing  upon  Lippo's.  

Then  by  the  mightiest  effort  of  his  life  he  controlled  hir  -^ 
self,  and  bent  over  the  earth  and  dug  again,  stamping  his  fc^^^l.  ^ 
down  on  the  iron  as  though  he  stamped  a  traitor's  lifb  o^^^^ 

with  it.  ,_^3ii8 

Lippo  waited,  with  a  vague  and  gentle  appeal  upon  b-^^. 
face,  and  a  look  every  now  and  then  of  gentlest  wonder  at  k^^^^ 
friends. 
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Bruno  dtig  on^  scattering  the  black  groTind  right  and  leffc. 

*^  Wiil  jon  not  öpeak,  dear  Bruno?"  said  LippOj  mouni- 
hllj,     "  I  thought  to  give  you  pleaiure  1" 

Bnino  stood  eroet. 

"  Cluiat  spoke  to  Lscariotj^ — and  forgavé  him.  He  waa  the 
Jon  of  &od,  I  am  a  man.  If  you  say  ooe  word^  or  tarry 
me  moment^  I  will  brain  you  where  you  stand." 

Momo  the  barber  and  ToaLno  tke  loeksmith  plucked  back 

Lippo's  sleeve. 

"  Come  awaj  ;  eome  away.     He  U  poMfisaed- -" 

"  Envy !"  inunnured  Lippo,  with  a  sigh,  and  let  himaelf 

led  away  back  tkrougli  tbe  green  and  ben  ding  barley. 

Bruno,  leaniog  on  bis  heavy  spade,  breatbed  loudly,  like  a 
"maD  exhaust^d ;  tbe  veins  of  bis  tbr  out  sweUed  ^  hia  bronzed 
face  grew  black  witb  the  msh  of  blood. 

CKrist,  keep  niy  hands  from  blood-guiltiness,'*  be  mutteredi 

I  cannoti — I  cannotl" 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

Down  in  tbe  Lastra  at  evening^  Momo  the  barber  and  To- 
timo  the  locksniitb  tol d  the  townsfolk  how  Bruno  bad  tbreat- 
oed  hb  brotbcr^s  lifc  for  tbe  second  time : — beware  tbe  tbird  ! 
'  We  heard  bim  ourselves,  It  ia  worse  tban  Cain  !"  tbey 
'iaid,  in  tbe  merry  little  wine-shop  in  the  Place  of  Arma. 
*'  He  Bquandered  away  h\a  bit  of  land  juat  to  keep  hls  boy  ïn 
Jewd  UvLog  away  in  tbe  cities ;  and  good  Lippo,  to  do  tbe 
matter  delicately,  bought  it  back,  only  getting  another's  name, 
not  to  aeem  too  forward  or  hurt  bim  too  uiueh,  and  thinking 
ouly  of  aaving  bis  brother's  credit,  so  that  it  sbould  not  pasa 

»to  a  stranger ;  and  when  he  breaks  thia  to  bira,  so  prettily, — 
oh,  ao  prettily  1 — and  oJfers  bim  love,  and  good  will,  and  tho 
cbildren  to  keep  hira  company,  the  brute  threatens  only  to 
brain  bim, — to  brain  bim  with  the  spade  he  worked  witb, — 
aad  said  that  the  Son  uf  God  sbould  have  done  the  aame  by 
Iflcariot  1  It  ia  too  horrible  !  Lippo  is  a  saint,  else  would  be 
[  lid  the  guarda  of  the  law  keep  thélr  watch  over  Bruno,    Thia 
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we  heard  with  our  own  ears.     This  we  saw  witli  oor  own 
«yes;» 

And  the  wine-shop  echoed,  "  Worse  than  Cain  1" 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

The  spring  went  by,  and  the  summer,  and  the  tidings  that 
oame  to  the  Lastra  were  always  good. 

The  boy  wrote  now  from  here,  now  from  there, — now  from 
a  mountain  town,  where  his  music  was  playing  in  a  summer 
theatre ;  now  from  a  lake  palace,  where  some  great  prince  had 
Bummoned  him ;  now  from  the  cities,  where  foreign  directors 
were  seeiug  him ;  now  from  the  sea-shore,  where  great  ladies 
were  wooing  him.  He  said  so  little ;  he  was  bidden  from  them 
in  a  golden  cloud ;  they  could  scarcely  follow  him  even  in  fancy. 
But  he  was  well,  he  was  happy,  he  was  triumphaut,  he  wanted 
for  nothing.  They  had  to  be  content  with  that,  and  to  imagine 
the  rest, — as  best  they  could. 

All  the  northern  country  was  echoing  with  his  music^  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  Alps,  and  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  and 
the  boy  was  wan  dering,  welcomed  and  praised  and  rejoiced  over 
everywhere,  and  with  his  own  melodies  always  ringing  in  his 
ears,  as  the  gorgeous  genius  of  the  "  Anacreon  of  Genoa''  had 
been  three  hundred  years  before.  This  was  all  they  knew,  and 
they  had  to  be  content  with  it. 

He  was  gone  over  the  land  like  one  of  the  improvisatori  of 
the  old  times,  with  the  sound  of  his  "  sweet  singi||g"  in  herald 
of  him  everywhere ;  their  lark  had  gone  up  against  the  sun ; 
they  could  see  him  no  longer ;  they  had  their  work  to  do,  the 
work  that  kept  their  eyes  on  the  earth. 

Bruno  labored  on  his  lands,  and  went  to  and  from  the  mar- 
kets, and  toiled  early  and  late  in  all  weathers,  and  seldom  spoke 
to  any  living  thing  except  his  dog  or  his  oxen ;  Luigi  Dini 
opened  and  folded  the  black  robes  of  the  brethren,  and  saw 
».he  sick  and  the  dead  carried  by,  and  unclosed  and  closed  the 
,5hurch-doorSj  and  thought  that  the  days  grew  very  long ;  poor 
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merry  Sandro  dieri,  quite  suddenlj,  of  a  ball  in  his  throat,  and 
Palma  had  to  sell  her  hair  to  a  barber  in  the  town  to  pay  for 
the  grave,  and  to  keep  the  boys  and  the  roof  over  their  heads 
as  best  she  could, — two  of  them  earning  something  small,  and 
three  of  them  nothing  at  all ;  old  Teresina  feil  down  her  wooden 
stairs  and  broke  her  leg,  and  could  trot  about  no  more  as  her 
chief  pleasure  had  alwajs  been  to  do,  but  had  to  lie  and  look 
over  the  tops  of  her  roses  in  the  little  square  window,  and  only 
knew  when  the  sun  went  down  by  the  glow  in  the  bit  of  sky 
that  was  all  she  could  ever  now  see.  The  weeks  and  the  months 
"were  very  slow'  to  all  these,  and  the  luxuriant  summer  only 
brought  them  heat  and  pain.  They  could  not  follow  their 
lark,  even  in  fancy ;  he  was  gone  so  high  and  so  far ;  and 
though  the  summer  had  come  for  them,  it  was  all  dark  and 
dust.  But  they  were  glad  to  think  he  was  away  against  the 
Bun, — glad,  all  of  them. 

Obe  moming  Bruno  went  down  early  to  the  market  in  the 
city.  It  was  August,  and  he  had  samples  of  his  wheat  with 
him.  He  worked  hard ;  never  looking  over  through  the  belt 
of  pines  to  the  brook  under  the  rushes ;  worked  as  hard  as  he 
had  done  when  he  had  worked  with  a  great  hope  and  goal 
before  him ;  partly  because  it  was  the  one  habit  of  his  life, 
partly  because  he  so  had  least  time  for  thought ;  also — although, 
indeed,  the  boy  needed  nothing  now,  and  made  his  money  for 
himself,  and  would  have  none  sent  to  him — because,  still,  the 
time  might  come  that  he  would  want  it. 

"  Di  doman  non  si  e  certczza." 

One  never  knew, — so  Bruno  said  to  himself,  and  laid  by  what 
he  could  in  the  old  leathem  pouch  thrust  behind  a  loose  brick 
in  the  chimney-corner,  that  had  once  held  the  purchase-money 
of  the  land  that  he  had  lost. 

It  was  five  in  the  moming ;  a  moming  cold  with  that  fresh 
alpine  clear  coldness  which  precedes  at  daybreak  the  hottest 
weather  for  the  noon,  and  refreshes  the  thirsty  earth  vrith  its 
dense  dews,  that  are  as  thick  as  rain.  On  the  bridge  he  met 
a  girl  slowly  toiling  under  a  great  burden  of  linen ;  she  stopped 
as  he  passed  her,  and  lifled  her  large  eyes  to  him.  She  was 
very  thin  and  very  brown. 

"  Is  it  you,  Pahna?"  he  said  to  her ;  he  could  not  refnse  to 
stop :  poor  Sandro  had  been  a  good  friend  and  kindly  to  the 
boy.     "  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?     You  look  ill." 
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"No,"  she  said,  timidly.  "I  wanted  to  know-— —  De 
JOU  have  any  news  of  him  ever  ?" 

"  All  is  well  with  him, — ^yes,"  said  Bruno.  "  That  Dini 
«ees, — sees  in  the  printed  papers.  He  has  not  written  now,— 
not  for  some  time.  You  see,  it  is  not  as  if  we  could  read 
what  he  writes,  or  write  ourselves.  I  dare  say  it  seems  to  him 
as  if  we  forgot,  since  we  can  never  answer." 

"  He  will  not  think  toe  forget,"  said  Palma,  and  stood  still 
with  her  great  eyes  clouded. 

"  No.  But  no  doubt  it  seems  as  if  we  were  all  dead.  It  is 
to  be  half-dead  in  a  way,  not  to  read  and  write, — I  see  that 
now.  I  used  to  think  it  only  fit  for  poor  pale  fools  in  cities. 
Not  a  thing  for  a  man, — ^unless  one  were  a  priest." 

"  But  he  knows  we  cannot  write,"  said  Palma,  "  and  Luigi 
Dini  does  for  us, — for  jou,  at  least.  Perhaps  it  is  he  himsdf 
who  does  forget?'* 

"  Why  not  ?"  said  Bruno.  The  thought  was  like  an  arrow 
in  his  heart,  but  he  would  never  open  his  lips  to  blame  the  boy. 

"  Why  not  ?"  murmured  the  girl. 

Why  not,  indeed  ?  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  remem- 
ber ; — he  had  all  the  world  with  him. 

'^  Gk>od-day,"  she  added,  and  moved  to  take  up  the  bundie 
of  linen,  that  she  had  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge. 

But  Bruno  looked  at  her  curiously.  He  had  seen  her  a 
score  of  times  since  the  Lenten  time  when  Sandro  had  died, 
but  he  had  not  noticed  before  that  her  hair  was  clipped  short 
to  her  head  like  a  young  conscript's. 

"  What  have  you  done  with  all  your  braids  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  sold  them." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  pay  my  father's  burial : — ^it  just  paid  it." 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  know.  I  would  have  paid.  Poor 
child  !    I  never  noticed  it  before." 

"  That  is  because  I  tied  a  handkerchief  on.  The  barber 
shaved  my  head  quite  close.  Now  the  hair  is  grown  just  a 
little." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl.     Can  you  manage  to  live — anyhow  ?" 

"  Yes.    We  can  just  live.    Franco  and  Beppo  earn  a  little." 

"  But  you  must  work  very  hard  ?" 

"  I  have  always  done  that.   Why  not?" 
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^  Bul  you  are  a  pretty  girl  when  you  have  jour  hair.  Yoa 
most  marry. 

Palma  gave  a  quick  shudder. 

"  Oh,  no/' 

«And  whynot?" 

She  colored  to  the  bronze  rings  of  her  shorn  curls. ' 

«  My  brothers  will  want  me  many  years  yet ;  and  then  I 
shaU  be  old/' 

She  nodded  to  him,  and  went  her  way  over  the  bridge, 
oarrying  the  linen  she  had  washed  for  the  canon 's  house- 
keeper  on  the  hill.  Bruno  walked  onward :  he  thought  little 
of  the  girl, — though  he  had  always  liked  her  for  her  courage 
and  her  industir, — he  thought  much  of  one  of  her  answers : 
«  Perhaps  it  is  he  himself  who  does  forgef  Yes ;  of  course 
it  was  he  himself;  it  is  always  the  one  who  goes  that  forgets, 
always  the  one  who  is  left  that  remembers. 

No  doubt  the  boy  forgot  them :  why  not  ?  He  said  so  to 
bis  own  heart  every  day  sül  through  the  long  months  when  the 
letters  came  so  seldom  and  the  printed  papers  were  so  full  of 
Signa's  name  and  of  Signa's  music. 

He  walked  on  trying  to  fancy  what  his  boy  looked  like  in 
all  those  strange  cities  among  all  those  strange  faces ;  trying 
to  fancy  how  it  was  when  the  streets  were  thronged  and  the 
flowers  were  tossed  and  the  theatres  were  besieged  and  the 
Tivas  were  shouted :  he  had  seen  such  nights  of  applause,  such 
hours  of  homage,  himself,  in  Carnival  times  in  his  youth,  when 
Florence  had  found  some  singer  or  some  musician  in  whom  its 
heart  delighted,  and  for  whom  its  winter  roses  were  gathered 
and  its  voices  upliflted  in  one  accord. 

But  he  could  not  imagine  the  boy  among  such  nights  as 
these, — Pippa's  son, — the  Uttle  delicate  lad  running  barefoot 
by  him  in  the  dust,  and  looking  up  through  his  curls  to  see 
if  the  heavens  had  opened  to  show  him  the  singing  children 
of  God. 

It  perplexed  him.     He  could  not  grapple  with  it. 

All  through  the  warm  months,  in  the  long  oppressive 
twenings,  with  the  thunder-clouds  brooding  overhead,  or  the 
sirocco  driving  the  straw  and  dust  through  the  gates,  the  old 
man  had  sat  in  the  doorways  and  read  out  to  all  the  many 
listcning  groups  this  tale  and  that,  this  history  and  the  other, 
of  the  victories  of  Signa's  music  wherever  it  was  heaid,  wel* 
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comed  in  every  little  city  of  the  plains  and  every  gay  town  on 
the  shores  of  lake  or  sea  as  the  carnations  were  welcomed  and 
the  swallows  and  the  nigh tingales ; — all  through  those  months, 
Brnno,  hearing,  had  come  no  nearer  to  eomprehension  of  it, 
no  neai'er  than  the  vague  dull  sense  that  the  world  had  the 
boy  and  he  had  lost  him. 

He  had  grown  used  to  it,  as  we  grow  in  a  manner  used  to 
any  pain,  wearing  it  daily  as  the  anchorite  his  girdle  of  sharp 
iron ;  he  was  proud  of  it  in  his  own  silent  way,  as  the  seamen 
on  the  shores  of  Genoa  were  proud  when  they  heard  how  the 
old  world  had  been  forced  to  take  an  empire  from  theirs, — 

''nudo  nocchiar;  promettitar  di  regni;" 

proud  when  he  went  through  the  Lastra  or  down  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  men  who  had  long  shunned  him  paused  in  his 
path  to  say,  "  And  that  young  genius  they  talk  so  much  of 
northward,  is  that  indeed  your  boy?"  and  he  answered,  "  Yes: 
it  is  Pippa's  son,"  and  went  his  way.  Proud  so.  Proud  of 
the  boy  and  for  him, — the  little  corncrake  that  left  the  fields 
to  cleave  his  flight  where  eagles  go. 

But  he  could  not  comprehend  it, — could  not  realize  that 
the  little  fellow  so  late  singing  his  sequence  at  mass,  with 
the  other  children,  in  Holy  Week,  with  his  ragged  homespun 
shirt,  and  hungry  stomach  and  sad  eyes,  could  now  have  name 
and  fame  with  other  men,  and  be  spoken  of  as  they  spoke  in 
Florence  of  great  Cimarosa. 

It  was  true,  no  doubt,  and  he  was  sure  of  it ;  and  working 
in  his  field  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  said  forever  to 
himself,  "  If  he  has  got  his  desire,  what  does  it  matter  for  me?" 
but  still  it  was  dark  to  him ;  there  were  times  when  the  great 
oppressive  weight  of  it  lay  on  him  as  if  he  had  been  bxnied 
alive,  and  in  his  grave  could  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  boy 
going  away,  away,  away,  farther  and  farther,  always  over  his 
head,  but  beyond  his  reach  and  beyond  his  call  forever. 

It  was  a  stupid  feeling,  no  doubt,  born  out  of  ignorance  and 
emotion  and  solitude ;  but  that  was  what  he  feit  often, — often 
in  the  quiet  lonely  nights  when  there  was  no  moon  in  the  skies, 
and  no  sound  on  the  mountains. 

This  day  he  walked  straight  to  the  city,  and  did  his  traffick- 
ing  in  the  square  before  the  heat  had  come,  and  while  the 
jhadows  were  still  long  on  the  steps  between  the  white  lions. 
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By  noon  these  matters  were  done  with  by  most  of  the  men, 
for  the  weather  was  at  its  sultriest,  and  the  shade  of  the  cooi 
arched  granaries  and  wine-barns  in  the  country  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  scorching  pavement.  He  went  into  the  place 
of  Santa  Maria  Nodella,  having  a  last  errand  there  to  a  har- 
ness-maker.  In  the  blinding  sunshine  of  the  unshadowed 
square  there  was  a  white  slender  figure,  a  boy's  face,  a  gesture 
that  he  knew :  before  he  could  speak,  Signa  had  thrown  him- 
self  upon  his  neck. 

"  It  is  1 1  yes,  it  is  1 1"  he  cried.  "  I  have  just  come  by 
the  iron  way  that  you  hate  so.  I  thought  I  would  walk,  I 
thought  I  might  meet  you,  being  Friday.  Ah,  dearest,  truest, 
best  friend  I — all  that  I  am  you  have  made  me ;  all  that  I  may 
become  will  be  yours !" 

Bruno  looked  at  him  speechless.  Once  before  he  had  re- 
joiced  so  greatly, — only  to  find  his  error.  He  dared  not  now 
be  glad. 

He  gazed  at  the  boy,  so  changed  and  yet  in  so  much  the 
same :  the  solitary  sunlit  square  went  round  and  round  him 
like  a  whirlpool  of  white  fire.  The  great  stones  seemed  to 
heave  and  dance. 

"  I  made  sure  now  you  had  forgotten,"  he  muttered,  and 
stood  stupidly  like  one  of  his  own  oxen  when  it  has  been  very 
long  in  the  dark  and  is  led  out  on  a  sudden  into  the  full  blaze 
of  the  noon. 

"  Forgotten !  Did  you  think  me  lower  than  the  beasts  ?** 
said  Signa,  and  he  kissed  the  man 's  brown  hands. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  added.  "  Yes,  I  was  base  not  to  come 
back  long  ago.  But  every  day  I  said,  To-morrow,  and  every 
morrow  brought  some  change,  some  wonder,  some  great  thing 
to  do  or  hear ;  and  so  the  summer  has  slipped  away  as  the 
spring  did.  But  forget  I — oh,  never,  never  I  What  would  I 
be  now  but  for  you  ? — a  starved  and  beaten  thing  in  Lippo's 
house." 

^  Let  us  go  in  here,"  said  Bruno,  and  he  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  church,  with  the  white  marble  of  it  shining  in  the 
noonday  sun,  and  went  into  the  body  of  it,  where  the  light 
was  like  a  great  rainbow  stretching  from  one  stained  window 
to  another.  There  were  a  few  people  about  it,  some  gazing  at 
the  pictures,  some  kneeling  in  dark  corners. 

Bruno  drew  him  down  the  marble  steps  into  the  silence  ot 
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the  green  cloister ;  there  was  not  a  soul  there ;  the  gate  was 
lefl  open,  the  guardian  of  the  church  dozed  in  the  heat,  sitting 
in  the  shade  under  the  pillars. 

In  the  solitude  where  only  Giotto's  faded  saints  and  angels 
looked  upon  them,  he  drew  the  boy  close  to  him  and  looked 
in  his  face. 

"My  dear,  my  dearl  God  ü  goodi"  he  muttered.  "I 
doubted  it,  ay,  I  doubted ;  God  forgive  my  doubt  1  When 
that  traitor  took  the  land,  I  could  have  killed  him.  God  is 
good.  My  hands  are  clean.  And  the  world  has  not  taken 
you  from  me ;  men  have  not  made  you  forget.  Ah,  oor  God 
is  good.     Let  us  praise  him  1" 

He  leaned  against  one  of  the  columns,  with  his  &ce  bent 
•down  on  his  arm ;  his  bare  chest  heaved,  his  strong  nervous 
limbs  trembled ;  the  hot  sun  poured  in  on  his  uncovered  head, 
then  silently  he  put  his  hand  out  and  grasped  Signa's,  and  led 
him  into  the  Spanish  Chapel,  and  sank  on  his  knees. 

The  glory  of  the  moming  streamed  in  from  the  cloister ; 
all  the  dead  gold  and  the  faded  hues  were  transfigured  by  it ; 
the  sunbeams  shone  on  the  face  of  Laura,  the  deep  sweet 
colors  of  Bronzino's  Ccena  glowed  upward  in  the  vault  amidst 
the  shadows;  the  company  of  the  blessed,  whom  the  old 
painters  had  gathered  there,  cast  off  the  faded  robes  that  the 
Ages  had  wrapped  them  in,  and  stood  forth  like  the  tender 
spirits  that  they  were,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Nay,  we,  and  they 
who  made  us,  we  are  not  dead,  but  only  waiting." 

It  is  all  so  simple  and  so  foolish  there ;  the  war-horses  of 
Uccello  that  bear  their  lords  to  eternity  as  to  a  joust  of  arms ; 
the  heretic  dop:s  of  Gaddo,  with  their  tight  wooden  collars ; 
the  beauteous  Fiammetta  and  her  lover,  thronging  among  the 
saints  ;  the  little  house,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  is  sitting,  with 
the  purified  saints  listening  at  the  door,  with  strings  tied  to 
their  heads  to  lifl  them  into  paradise ;  it  is  all  so  quaint, 
so  childlike,  so  pathetic,  so  grotesque, — like  a  set  of  wooden 
figures  from  its  Noah's  Ark  that  a  dying  child  has  set  out 
on  its  little  bed,  and  that  are  so  stiff  and  ludicrous,  and 
yet  which  no  one  well  can  look  at  and  be  unmoved,  by  reason 
of  the  little  cold  hand  that  has  found  beauty  in  them. 

As  the  dyin«;  child  to  the  wooden  figures,  so  the  dead  faith 
gives  to  the  old  frescoes  here  something  that  lies  too  deep  for 
tears;  we  smile,  and  yet  all  the  while  we  say,  If  only  we 
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oould  believe  like  tbis ;  if  only  for  as  the  dead  could  be  but 
sleeping  I 

Bruno  sank  on  bis  knees  on  tbe  bencb  by  tbe  west  door, 
under  tbe  beautiful  BronziDo  tbat  tbe  sbadows  were  so  covet- 
DUS  of, — where  tbe  word  Silentio  is  written  on  the  wall. 

In  him  tbe  old  simple  blind  faith  lived,  as  it  bad  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  tbe  old  painters,  tbat  had  covered  tbe  stones 
here  with  their  works. 

He  cried  straight  to  heaven,  and  he  believed  that  heaven 
heard  him. 

Holding  tbe  boy^s  hand  in  his,  and  with  bis  bead  tbrown 
back,  and  bis  eyes  meeting  the  full  sun-rays  tbat  glanced  from 
Bronzino's  Christ  to  him,  be  blessed  Gtod,  who  had  brought 
back  the  body  safe  and  tbe  soul  pure. 

Then  bis  bead  sank,  bis  forebead  feil  upon  tbe  back  of  the 
bencb ;  he  knelt  silent  many  moments.  He  spoke  to  bis  God 
alone, — or  to  bis  dead ;  not  even  Signa  heard. 

When  he  rosé  he  looked  calm,  and  bis  eyes  shone  with  the 
peace  of  a  tranquil  happiness. 

"  Let  us  talk  here  a  little,"  he  said,  and  they  went  out  into 
the  arcades  of  Griotto's  cloister,  where  tbe  mountain-winds, 
%nd  the  autumn  rains,  and  the  fierce  beating  of  tbe  mid- 
iummer  suns,  have  stripped  the  saints  and  propbets  bare. 

"  And  you  are  a  great  man  I"  he  said,  with  a  slow  soft 
umile.  "A  great  man!  you — Pippa's  son — ^my  little  cow- 
herd  and  sheep  boy  I     Forgive  me,  dear ;  it  seems  strange.'' 

*^  Nay,  the  musio  in  me  is  great ;  not  I,'*  said  Signa.  "  I 
am  like  the  reed  that  the  gods  took  to  breathe  through :  that 
is  all." 

<^  And  tbat  is  pretty  of  you  to  say.  But  a  man  is  known 
by  bis  works,  as  a  tree  by  her  fruit;  and  yours  are  good. 
You  were  no  dreamer,  my  boy,  as  we  thought." 

<'  But  if  you  bad  not  sold  the  land  1"  said  Signa. 

Bruno  winced. 

«  Why  talk  of  tbat  ?  Wbat  is  done  is  done.  The  land 
was  for  you ;  you  were  right  to  have  it  sold.  I  see  that  now, 
dear ;  it  was  only  bard  Ut  first." 

"  But  who  bas  it  ?     You  said  a  traitor.** 

'^Lippo  bas  it.  He  bought  it  secretly.  Honestly  as 
money  goes, — ^but  not  fairly ;  there  is  a  difference.  But  why 
speak  of  these  tbings  ?  Never  put  back  on  your  teeth  a  wal- 
P  w  29 
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nut  that  has  the  worm.  Dear,  you  think  I  have  duffered. 
Do  Dot  poiscn  jour  pleasure  with  that  fancy.  When  th« 
news  came  that  winter  night,  I  had  more  content — ^for  you— 
than  ever  the  land  would  have  brought  with  it.  I  said,  *  God 
is  good.'  God  is  good.  He  has  given  you  your  heart's  de- 
sire ;  and  you  have  come  back  safe,  and  have  not  forgotten." 

He  was  leaning  against  one  of  the  columns ;  the  boy  waa 
sitting  on  the  marble  ledge  where  the  graves  are.  Bmno 
looked  down  on  him  as  the  sun  shone  above  his  young  up- 
turned  face.  Signa  was  not  much  changed ;  his  dress  was  all 
of  white  linen,  but  it  was  very  simple ;  the  sea,  and  the  travel, 
and  the  hope  and  new  glory  of  his  life  had  warmed  his  cheek 
and  invigorated  his  limbs ;  that  was  all ;  but  there  was  about 
him,  and  upon  him,  that  immeasurable,  indescribable  alteratioa 
which  raises  up  the  childhood  that  dreams  into  the  manhood 
that  has  accomplished ;  he  was  a  bov  still,  but  he  was  a  boy 
who  had  fought  his  fight  and  had,  conquered. 

He  was  no  longer  Endymion  sighing  fiti^y  in  a  tormented 
sleep  with  vain  desire ,  he  was  the  Endymion  who  had  held 
his  divine  mistress  in  his  arms,  and  vanquished  and  possessed 
her. 

^^  Do  not  think  of  the  land  any  more,  ever  again,"  said 
Bruno.  ^^  It  was  of  use.  That  was  all  it  could  ever  have 
been.  It  is  for  me  now  as  if  I  had  never  had  it.  That  is  all. 
Dear,  teil  me  of  yourself  rather :  you  have  so  much  to  teil." 

It  was  a  noble  lie. 

The  land  waa  the  cruelest  loss  of  his  life.  Every  time  that 
the  voice  of  his  brother  echoed  up  through  the  pines,  eveiy 
time  that  he  saw  the  strange  hands  among  the  olive-bougha 
and  the  river  rushes,  the  longing  of  vengeance  possessed  him 
as  ardently  as  in  the  moment  of  Lippo's  first  taunts,  the  sharp- 
ness  of  its  loss  was  as  poignant  to  him  as  in  the  hour  when  he 
had  first  said  to  the  notary,  "  Sell."  But  Bruno  gave  his  gifts 
with  both  hands ;  he  did  not  weight  them  with  a  millstone  of 
appraisement. 

Signa  had  so  much  to  teil ;  days,  weeks,  months,  could  not 
have  exhausted  for  him  the  story  of  his  wanderings  and  his 
victories.  He  had  lost  nothing  of  his  simple  eager  faith, 
nothing  of  his  spiritual  endless  aspirations ;  only  now,  instcad 
of  dreaming  of  victory  he  had  a^hieved  it ;  now,  instead  of  the 
passionate  praises  of  genius  he  had  its  passionate  joys. 
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He  told  liis  story  sitting  under  the  arches  of  the  noble 
eloisters,  with  the  strong  August  sun  making  the  marble  warm 
like  human  flesh.  It  was  the  same  story  that  Bruno  had 
heard  firom  the  letters  and  from  the  printed  sheets,  month  after 
-  month ;  hut  it  only  now  took  life  and  color  for  him,  it  only 
now  became  an  actual  truth  for  him,  heard  from  the  boy's 
happy  breathless  lips,  with  the  blue  shining  above  the  open 
eomt. 

Signa  was  a  great  singer  in  the  land,  as  Cimarosa  had  been 
in  his,  with  his  gay  melodies  caught  from  the  threshing-barns 
and  the  orange-gatherers  and  the  coral-fishers  and  the  vintage- 
dancers ;  as  the  poet  Chiabrera  had  been,  with  his  mighty 
odes  tiiat  echoed  Uke  the  roU  of  battle ;  as  the  improvisatore 
Bemardo  had  been,  with  his  silver  lute  that  held  the  Eomans 
still  as  listening  goats  that  circle  round  a  shepherd's  pipe:  that 
he  could  understand  now,  wonderful  though  it  was, — now  that 
the  boy*s  eyes  shone  back  to  his,  and  the  boy*s  own  lips  told 
him  of  cities  and  villas  and  seanshores  and  mountain-palaces, 
and  the  tumult  of  towns  in  summer  nights,  and  the  chorus  of 
strange  voices  under  his  casement  singing  his  own  songs  till 
the  dawn  broke. 

He  oould  understand  it  now ;  and  though  it  took  Pippa^s 
8on  away  from  him, — quite  away  into  a  world  where  he  him- 
self  could  never  tread, — yet  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  glad, — 
bewildered,  but  very  glad. 

"  That  you  should  be  so  great,  you  little  thing  I"  he  mur- 
mured,  and  smiled,  thinking  of  the  night  coming  in  from  the 
Certosa,  when  he  had  carried  the  child,  worn  out  and  tired,  as 
the  owls  cried  and  Signa  dreamed  of  the  Fair  Angel. 

To  Bruno  the  boy  was  only  such  a  little  thing, — no  more 
than  a  girl  was,  or  a  bulrush  or  a  willow  rod  in  the  stream. 

And  half  the  nation  was  chanting  his  music,  and  the  other 
half  babbling  of  his  name  I 

"  The  land  did  not  go  in  vain !"  he  thought,  with  a  thought 
that  he  would  not  utter  aloud,  lest  it  should  seem  a  regret  or  a 
reproach ;  and  then  he  rosé  and  shook  himself,  with  a  glow  of 
joy  on  his  olive  skin  and  a  sofrened  light  beaming  under  his 
straight  drooped  eyelids. 

"  Let  us  go,  dear.  Hark  1  The  clock  is  striking.  We  have 
talked  here  three  hours.  I  will  get  your  baggage ;  you  lefr  it 
yonder — ^yes  ?   It  is  not  fair  to  keep  you  from  the  Lastia.  And 
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you  are  tiredj  too^  no  doubt^  and  hungry.  Will  you  sleep  to- 
niglit  on  your  own  little  bard  bed,  ailer  I}iii|2;  imder  these 
great  nobles'  roofa  ?  Do  palacGS  emell  sweeter  than  our  hills  ? 
1  tliink  tliej  cannot" 

Tiilkiag  öo^  witli  a  quickness  and  abundanee  quite  rare  to 
tinij  tbtit  t^ame  Tïvith  the  praud  ovcrflowÏBg  of  his  silenthearfc, 
he  went  atid  songht  Üie  boj'a  small  packages^  and  swung  thcm 
over  hifl  ehoulderB^  and  caMe  out  agaiu  iato  the  hot  BUDshiud 
gmiliDg. 

He  was  only  a  peasaat,  'wïth  bare  feet  and  shirt  open  at  his 
breast,  and  bis  face  dark  witli  lïiany  years  of  toü ;  but  there 
was  nobilitj  about  hinij  and  dignity,  aiid  freedom. 

Si^a,  who,  thoagh  he  had  balf  forgotten,  lovod  biin,  looked 
at  the  dark  ereet  figure  of  him  against  the  white  marble  and 
the  blue  sky,  and  thought  the  old  painters  aiight  have  paiute4 
him  there  in  the  chapt«r-house  as  the  Shepherd  King,  the 
Be  Pastore  of  Metastasio  and  of  Pergolesi, 

'*  Oan  you  walk,  deur?  Oh,  it  b  too  far !  I  did  not  bring 
the  cart  to-day/'  said  Bruno, 

Signa  laughed. 

"  Too  far  1  The  dear,  old,  dirty,  ugly  road  tb  at  I  had  to 
trot  down  in  an  hour  after  Baldo'e  beast  l  No ;  I  should  like 
to  flee  every  stone  of  it  I  And  perbaps  the  fieople  wiU  koow 
me.     I  think  m^ 

So  tbey  went* 

*'  You  should  have  a  chanot,  like  a  young  prince  j  and  yoa 
walk  as  we  do  in  the  dust/'  said  Bruno,  with  u  smile,  He  was 
so  prnud  and  glnd.     All  jests  seemed  sweet. 

**  I  love  the  duat,     Doea  it  uot  go  to  the  Laetra?" 

And  he  atooped  and  raieed  a  lïttle  of  the  dust  in  bis  hand, 
and  kissed  itj  and  blew  it  &way,  and  laughed^  He  too  was  so 
happy.     All  trlflea  had  iheir  charm. 

*'  Poor  Pal  ma  asked  for  you  this  moming,'^  said  Bruno. 

"  Pal  ma  did  ?     I  have  brought  a  t  rink  et  for  her." 

^'  A  trinket  I     She  sold  her  hair  ia  Lent  to  pay  for  her  < 
fathcr's  burying.** 

They  went  on  along  tbe  road.  It  was  dusty,  noisy,  un- 
lovely,  as  it  always  is  \  with  the  pcople  eitting  out  at  their 
düors,  and  the  eraiths  and  the  joiners  and  the  coopcrs  and  tbi 
straw-plaitera  all  at  work  in  the  darksonae  open  interiors, 

Presently  one  woman  clapped  her  bands. 
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''  If  that  is  not  little  Signa  that  used  to  live  on  the  liill  1*' 

And  then  a  blacksmith  stood  and  stared. 

"  What,  Branone  Marcillo  1  is  that  your  boy  ?** 

And  the  contadini  going  by  in  their  carts  turned,  and 
looked,  and  shouted. 

^*  That  is  Signa ;  only  he  looks  like  a  lordling,  all  in  his 
white,  and  with  shoes  on  1" 

And  they  drove  away,  and  said  in  the  gates  of  the  LaJBtra,-— 

"  Signa  is  come  home.  He  will  be  here  in  a  very  little ; 
we  pa^ed  him  on  the  road." 

Bnt  the  road  was  long  to  Signa ;  for  now  one  wonld  speak, 
and  then  another  wonld  shake  hands,  and  one  man  would  fetch 
out  a  stoup  of  drink,  and  some  girl  would  give  him  a  fresh 
camation;  and  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  the 
gathering  groups  and  the  recognitions  and  the  wonder  and  the 
eager  greetings  and  the  reluctant  farewells,  his  path  was  made 
as  slow  as  any  young  conqueror's  going  along  laurel-hung  streets 
in  war-time ;  and  by  the  time  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shields 
on  the  Porta  Fiorentina  it  was  nearly  night,  and  the  Ave  Maria 
was  sounding  everywhere,  and  the  lamps  were  beginning  to  be 
lighted. 

In  this  country  people  gather  together,  like  mosquitoes  afber 
a  wisp  of  lighted  straw,  on  the  slenderest  pretext,  to  follow, 
and  to  watch,  and  to  chatter. 

There  was  a  throng  on  his  steps,  laughing,  shouting,  chat- 
tering,  not  knowing  very  well  why  they  went,  but  vaguely 
fancying  that  he,  since  the  world  had  made  a  king  of  him, 
imist  have  grown  rich,  and  would  by-and-by  throw  some  gold 
to  the  forcmost. 

There  was  a  little  crowd  at  his  back,  and  out  qf  the  grcat 
east'gate  there  came  another  crowd ;  there  was  a  white-haired 
old  man  at  their  head ;  they  had  torches  flaring  red  on  the 
dusk;  women  ran  with  them,  and  children;  the  deep  voices 
and  the  shrill  ones  rosé  together ;  they  were  singing  his  own 
Death-Chant  of  the  Christians.  Luigi  Dini,  who  led  tbem, 
had  taught  it  to  them  to  sing  as  requiem  in  the  Holy  Week 
of  the  past  Lenten  season.  When  the  peasants  had  driven  in 
saying,  "  Signa  comes,"  the  old  man  had  called  his  choristers 
together,  and  many  young  brethren  of  the  confraternity,  and 
had  said  to  them,  ^^  Let  us  meet  him  with  his  own  musio: 
there  oan  be  no  welcome  like  that." 
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Signa  stopped  suddenly ;  his  heart  swelled,  bis  eyes  swam ; 
he  had  had  many  a  grander  triumph,  many  a  more  radianfc 
Bpectacle,  many  a  louder-toned  praise  f^om  bigger  multitndes ; 
but  Done  bad  moved  him  like  tbat  little  crowd  in  tbe  fitfal 
glow  of  tbe  torebes,  those  fresb,  rougb,  untrained  voices  singing 
bis  own  music  in  tbe  dusk  and  tbe  beat  of  tbe  snmmer  nigbt, — 
at  home. 

Tbey  came  out  to  meet  him  as  a  conqueror ;  and,  only  sneb 
a  little  wbile  before,  he  bad  been  a  little  cbild  tbey  mocked  at 
for  hearing  tbe  angels  singing  in  tbe  clouds,  wben  for  tbeir 
ears  only  tbe  crickets  cbattered  in  tbe  oom. 

He  stood  still  wbile  tbe  torebes  tossed  about  bim,  and  tbe 
strong  familiar  voiees  throbbed  and  tbrilled  upon  tbe  air:  tben 
be  tbrew  his  left  arm  round  Bruno's  sboulders,  and  stretcbedbis 
rigbt  band  out  to  the  old  man  ;  and  be  looked  at  tbe  brown  well- 
known  faces  turned  upward  in  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  old  gray  gate : 

"  Dear  friends,  wbat  1  am,  these  two  have  made  me.  Tbe 
beavens  would  never  have  opened  for  me  if  on  eartb  these  two 
bad  not  succored  me.  Wben  I  am  gone,  will  you  remember 
tbat?" 

In  an  after-time  tbe  people  said  to  one  anotber,  "  Wbat  did 
be  mean — *  wben  be  was  gone*  ?" 

Tben,  standing  outside  the  gateway  there,  and  stretcbing  in 
a  long  line  througb  the  Lastra,  wbile  every  casement  and  every 
doorway  had  its  cluster  of  eager  faces,  tbey  only  fiung  tbeir 
torches  in  the  air,  and  shouted  vivas  loud  enough  to  stir  the 
soldier  soul  of  dead  Ferruecio,  sleeping  far  away.  Tben,  as 
the  peasants  had  done  above  Fiastra  before  the  world  bad  heard 
of  him,  tbey  lifted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and,  laugbing  and 
shouting  and  crying  and  leaping  like  young  ehildren  in  tbeir 
pride  and  pleasure,  they  bore  bim  away  under  tbe  arcb  óf  tbe 
old  gate,  ehanting  the  Chorus  of  the  Christians,  wbile  from 
every  dark  doorway  and  every  grated  window  beads  were 
thrust  and  hands  were  offered,  and  in  tbe  dark  dull  town  just 
going  to  its  sleep  there  was  one  universal  outery, — 

"  It  is  little  Signa  eome  home !" 

Up  by  the  shrine  of  the  Good  Counsel,  Lippo's  window 
alone  was  dark. 

And  Palma,  mending  the  great  holes  in  her  brother's  shirts 
by  tbe  light  of  a  solitary  oil-wiek  wbile  tbe  boys  were  sleeping, 
knew  nothing  of  the  festival  witbin  the  gates. 
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It  was  late  ere  they  would  let  him  go.  They  were  poor 
jeoplc,  all  of  them,  working  for  their  daily  bread ;  but  if  he 
<3oald  have  eaten  gold  that  oight  they  would  have  found  meana 
to  chatige  their  luaves  to  it,  they  were  eo  proud  of  him, — their 
littlcj  negleeted,  kiughed-at  waif  and  atray,  to  whom  the  grilli 
in  the  nioüiilit  i^heut  had  taught  Buch  sweet-toned  singing, 

They  forgot  that  they  had  been  rough  with  him,  that  they 
Jud  kicked  him  about  like  a  little  lam  e  dügj  that  they  had  fiaïd 
all  marnier  of  cruel  things  to  him  and  of  the  maü  who  defended 
him :  those  who  do  the  wrong  caa  ao  eaeiïy  forget.  But  neither 
did  he  care  to  remember* 

They  were  the  people  of  the  Lastra  to  himj — the  people  of 
bis  home. 

That  was  eoough. 

They  would  carry  him  into  Sanfranco'a  house ;  they  woüld 
pour  forlh  the  richest  wine  that  the  oountry  could  yield  ;  they 
would  all  touch  him,  all  look  at  him,  all  have  a  word  with  him  ; 
they  would  come  in  one  on  another  iu  an  eudless  stream,  with 
a  ceufleleaa  delight ;  they  would  pour  que^tion  on  question, 
wonder  on  won  de  r,  and  Btand  and  look  at  him  as  if  he  were  a 
young  güd  come  down  on  earth, 

''  And  to  think  if  I  had  not  kt  him  have  that  fiddk  m 
cheap,  the  world  mïght  never  have  heard  of  him, — never!*^ 
Baid  Tonino  the  lockamith,  looking  io  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd, 
though  he  did  not  adventure  farther. 

For  Dofc  only  the  fly  on  the  spoke  takea  praise  to  iteelf  for 
the  Bpeed  of  the  whecl,  but  the  stone  that  woidd  fain  have 
hindered  it  saysj  whcn  the  wheei  uuhindered  haa  passed  it, 
*^  X*o  I  see  how  much  1  helped !" 

Signa,  perceiving  him  ia  the  dark  without,  looked  over  at 
him  and  ^miled. 

He  did  not  eare  to  remember  his  hurti.  He  was  happy, 
ftud  men  alt  aeemed  to  him  brotheri!  in  the  siinshine  of  God'a 
peacej  like  the  saints  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  where  he  had 
prayed  that  day, 

^'  Wben  I  was  a  little  thing,"  he  eaid  to  them,  "  I  dreamed 
of  gates  of  gold  for  the  Lastra  here.  Gatea  of  gold  I  never 
can  give.  But,  if'  all  go  well  with  me,  I  will  live  and  die 
among  you  hcre ;  and  you  will  make  my  grave  on  the  high 
hills,  aod  you  will  smg  what  I  have  written  whcn  you  bury 
me* 
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'  Wliy  does  te  talk  of  djing  ?"  they  Baad  to  one  awofcher, 


'  Hia  life  ia  otily  just  begun.' 


Butl 


.  did 


hear  them.     He 


lookii 


'  bigna 
tliera  witli  a  smile,  while  hia  ejes  were  wet  with  t-ears* 

He  had  looked  like  that  when  he  had  been  a  little  child, 
and  thej  had  Baid,  "  Ia  it  the  angela  be  heara  ? — nay^  it  ia  only 
the  crickets  in  the  oom  that  are  humming/' 

It  was  late  wlien  they  would  let  him  go.  Bmno  bad  waited 
patientljj  öaying  nothing  to  anj  soul,  drawn  back  a  Ihtle  uear 
the  door^  with  the  look  of  a  great  peace  upoD  his  face ;  but  silent^ 
because  too  proud  and  witli  too  much  scom  in  him  \o  say^ — 

"  ¥ou  see  that  I  spoke  truth.  And  thia  ia  no  joting  god, 
— thia  is  only  Pippa^ö  son,  wbom  you  deridedJ' 

The  crowd  went  with  him  out  by  the  sea-gate^  and  took 
leave  of  him  tlU  the  morrow,  kisaing  his  handa  and  his  clothes, 
and  shouting  and  leaping  around  bim^  and  bidding  him  be 
down  at  siiarisej — all  the  tables  of  the  town  abould  be  spread 
for  bira. 

He  bad  refiised  to  be  taken  homeward.  He  wiahed  to  ttmd 
witb  bis  own  feet  tb  e  lonely  familiar  road.  Aa  the  last  of  the 
thrnng  left  him,  and  Bruno  and  he  were  alone,  iti  the  moonïesa, 
sultry  night  of  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  the  echo  of  the 
peopïe's  voicea  foliowed  them,  still  singiag  the  chant  of  the 
Cbriatians, 

"  Fame  has  only  the  apan  of  a  dtayj  they  say/*  mnnnured  thê 
bojj  half  aloud,  ^*  But  to  Hre  in  the  hearts  of  tb  e  people, — 
that  is  worth  somcthing." 

"  They  love  you  now.  Ten  yeara  ago  they  beat  yoa  j  ten 
yeara  hence  they  will  beat  you  again  if  the  humor  take  them/' 
thougbt  Bruno ;  hut  he  said  nothing.  Alter  all^  be  migbt  be 
wrong- 
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TsEE'E  waa  a  little  light  in 
Bruno  looked  at  it. 

"  Thiit  is  where  Pal  ma  lives 


nouse  went  with  tbe  garden. 
are  BO  many  boys/' 


a  little  hut  by  the  wayside. 

now,"  he  said.     "  The  other 
She  Works  late  to-night, — there 
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"  I  wilï  giye  ber  what  I  liayc  brought/^  said  Sigiia,  and  be 
I>aused  aod  knockcd  at  the  door.    "  It  ie  I — Signa  I"  he  cried 

The  girl  unbarred  the  dooT  and  flung-  it  open.  She  did  not 
^penk,  but  her  great  ejea  were  alight  with  a  fire  like  the  Icaping 
<:>f  the  dawn,  and  &\ie  trembled  from  headto  f  bot. 
w  *^  It  ia  I/^  said  Sïgna,  slippiog  bto  her  hand  a  lïttlc  pocket, 
f^  Look,  you  must  wear  this  to  pleaae  me^ — to  show  you  I  did 
xiot  forget,  I  will  come  and  see  you  in  the  morniug,  dear* 
dood-uight  I" 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  and  went  away, 
Palma  took  the  parcel  to  the  hght,  and  opeacd  it ;  it  was  a 
«tring  of  carved  coral  beads  and  a  cross. 

*'And  I  am  so  ugly  now  I  oh,  ao  ugly  !  Oh^how  cmel  God 
is  r'  she  cried)  in  a  passion  of  anguish^  and  dropped  her  poor 
trown  hcad  on  her  hands  j  her  head  tb  at  was  like  a  boy 's. 

Sbe  had  never  before  tbought  it  any  pain  to  have  giiren  her 
larave  black  tressea  to  pay  for  her  father' a  grave, — only  a  duty, 
so  sitDpie  and  naturEd  that  it  was  not  to  be  tbought  twice  about 
in  any  way,  and  never  to  be  lamented  with  self-pity  ]  but  now 
mh^  could  have  wept  her  very  soul  out  to  have  lost  her  sole 
^reaeurej  to  be  so  unlovely^  so  absurd,  so  shameful^  to  have  given 
^»ip  her  ono  crown  and  veil  of  womanhood. 

**  I  am  ao  ugly  I"  she  moaned,  sitting  on  the  bare  mud  fioor, 
^^ith  the  pretty  eoral  neckïaee  in  her  lap. 

It  waa  all  the  reward  that  her  sacrifice  brought  her^ — to 
ïcnow  berself  disfigured  and  diacrowned  when  Signa's  eyea 
«ho^ld  fall  on  her  with  the  morrow'a  snu, 

She  had  never  tbought  about  herself,  never  taken  any  count 
"^vhether  she  were  iovclj  or  uniovely^  iU  or  well  j  in  her  bar- 
Ibaroiis  life,  filled  to  the  brim  with  work  that  waa  neyer  done, 
*here  was  no  time  for  any  such  apeeulation  ;  she  toiled  all  the 
^ay  long  and  half  the  night  without  joy  or  panae,  or  recom- 
J)en8e  of  any  sort ;  honest  and  pure  and  loyal  to  her  task  by 
eheer  instinct,  as  birds  are  clean,  and  leaves  are ;  never  with 
^ny  thonght  of  herself,  all  her  life  being  merged  in  the  lives 
m\ie  served  j  but  now^  for  the  first  time,  her  heart  cried  out  in 
BÏck  rebellion. 

God  had  made  her  ugly, — just  as  Signa  came. 
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He,  nnwitting,  went  on  with  Bruno  up  the  sea-road  whöXtJ 
bis  mother  had  stumbled  to  her  death.  There  was  hardly^  ^ 
breath  of  air,  even  on  the  hills.  After  a  while,  having  reacb^^ 
a  height,  they  paused  and  looked  behind  them.  It  was  all  a 
great  sea  of  darkness,  fragrant,  but  solemnlj  dark,  like  & 
mighty  grave. 

"•  And  you  love  nothing  but  your  music  still  ?"  said  Brur^^» 
suddenly.    "  Nothing?  no  woman?    You  would  teil  me?"  , 

"  No  woman,  no !"  said  Signa ;  and  he  spoke  the  simjp^ 
truth.  Yet  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  bis  face  grew  war-"-*» 
He  had  loved  no  woman  yet ;  but  in  bis  visions  of  late  tifce 
angels  that  came  to  him  had  all  women's  fofms  and  womeK:*-^ 
faces,  as  in  the  visions  of  the  Paradise  on  Orcagna^s  field  ^^^ 
gold.  ^ 

As  they  stood  and  looked  back  into  that  soft  impenetra*-^*® 
darkness,  there  came  a  fluttering  line  of  light,  which,  uiK^"^' 
lating  like  a  fiery  snake,  stole  through  the  shadow  up  and  '■^P 
and  up  towards  Üie  clouds. 

"  What  is  that?"  cried  the  boy,  stai-tled  and  unnerved  a^^^-^^ 
the  homage  and  the  wakeful  fancies  of  the  night. 

''  They  are  the  torches,"  said  Bruno.  "  A  hill-burial, — ^ttr»^»* 
is  all.  There  are  so  many  lights;  it  is  some  young  tbi-"*^ 
dead." 

"  The  torches  came  to  meet  me  in  triumph  an  hour  ag^^^^» 
thought  Signa,  and  a  shiver  went  over  him,  and  he  ceased       ^ 
look  back.  , 

The  lights  stole  up  the  hill-side  towards  some  lonely  to^^^" 
among  the  silence  of  the  woods,  then  vanished,  and  all  n^^ 
dark. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WiTH  the  moming,  Signa  went  down  to  see  more  quieüj  aJl 
hifi  old  friends  of  the  Lastra.  Passing,  he  pauaed  by  PaJma'a 
hut,  She  was  at  work  in  her  garden ^  gathermg  tomatoeji  off 
the  bushes  bcfore  her  poor  httle  d welling.  She  had  tied  the 
red  wonlen  handkerohief  over  her  head  again.  Sh©  hardly 
looked  ïip  as  she  thanked  hiin  for  hls  glh. 

"  It  ia  too  maguificent  for  me/'  she  murmured.  "  Yoii 
know  I  am  so  poor  alwaySj  and  ao  ugly  now ;  I  have  lost  my 
hair." 

**  Who  wonld  not  love  you  more,  dear,  knowlng  why  yoa 
lost  it  ?"  sflid  Signa,  kindjy  j  for  he  ktiew  the  goodnesa  of  the 
girlj  and  waa  fond  of  her  in  hia  gentle  way,^ — ouly  she  never 
could  Tinderatand  anything,  not  knowing  her  letters  even,  and 
bei  Dg  always  at  work  Hke  a  little  windlasa  that  cvorybody'B 
hand  turna, 

But  Palma  ahook  her  head. 

She  did  not  know  anything  indeed,  but  the  instinct  of  hef 
Bcx  moved  m  her  and  raade  her  feel  that  n o  glory  of  a  golden 
deed  is  so  great  a  nimbus  to  a  woman  as  the  rays  of  a  physical 
beauty, 

^*  Indeed j  jou  are  never  ugly,  Palma/'  «aid  Signa,  to  console 
her.  "  Dear,  yoii  have  atraight  features,  and  such  noble  eyes  j 
you  cannot  he  ugly,  ever.  And  for  the  hair,  that  will  very  soon 
grow,  and  you  must  wear  the  nccklace  on  feast-days  when  I  am 
gone,  to  show  that  you  remember  me/* 

Kemember  I  PaJma  thought  of  the  St.  Cecilia  hung  up  in 
the  cburch  above  on  the  hilL  She  had  meant  to  teil  him  of 
it ;  she  had  dreamt  always  of  leading  him  up  there  hand  in 
handj  as  tbey  had  used  to  go  when  they  were  children,  and 
making  him  sit  on  the  altar-st«pa  where  the  Jasper  was,  while 
»he  told  hun  what  she  had  don  e ;  but  she  was  KÏlent  about  it 
now  that  he  waa  here<  Someway  she  feit  al  most  ashamed 
of  it. 

He  had  made  his  own  fame  j  he  had  won  hia  own  victoiy ; 
he  did  not  want  her  help  or  St.  Cecilia's.     Perhaps  he  woidd 
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only  sinile,  she  thought.  She  was  not  sure  of  tïie  great  uae  of 
the  picture ;  dl  in  a  moment  she  had  lost  her  faith  in  it. 

He  looked  sf:»  ftill  of  grace,  amiling  there  in  the  sunahine. 

She  glaDced  up  at  hinij  feeliog  as  if  there  were  whole  worlds 
of  distaiiüe  bet  ween  him  and  her.  She  eould  not  have  done 
him  aQ^r  good  wïth  her  prayers  up  there  in  the  dark  j  she  couid 
ïiot  have  been  wanted.  She  would  have  liked  to  teil  hinij  but 
si)  e  feit  ashnmed. 

"  You  work  Bö  bard,  Pdma  "  he  saidj  leaning  over  the  low 
fitone  wdl. 

"  Yes  ]  but  I  have  always  done  that.     It  is  not  new." 

**  But  the  boys  must  help  you,  now  ?" 

^*  A  little ;  bat  they  eat  more  than  they  cam/* 

*^  Did  your  fat  her  suffer  much,  dying  ?  ' 

*'  A  great  deal ;  it  onlj  lasted  a  day.  He  eould  not  speakj 
but  I  tbink  he  thought  of  Gemma :  he  kept  looking  at  that 
little  Jesus  iu  wax  that  used  to  be  BO  like  her.  He  bas  aeen 
her  uow— in  heaven.*^ 

"You  are  always  sure  she  ia  dead  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes !  She  would  not  have  forgotten  hb  so  long  aa 
thiu,  if  she  were  living/' 

Sigoa  wafi  siient.  He  knew  that  to  those  who  gOj  forget- 
f  ui  ness  is  easy ;  to  tliose  who  atay,  impossible, 

"  I  üever  think  she  is  dead/*  he  said,  at  last. 

"Why?'* 

**  Eecjiuse  she  was  so  f  uil  of  life ;  so  sturdy,  so  mirthfiil  * 
always  in  mischief  too,  and  doing  so  well  for  herself:  tbings 
like  that  do  not  die." 

"  Everything  dies  if  God  wills  it,'*  said  Palma.  "  For  me^ 
I  am  sure  she  would  not  have  ibrgotten  if  she  were  living. 
Sometimes  I  pray  to  her  to  tnake  tne  a  little  sigu  from  heaveui 
hut  she  ncver  does,'* 

*^  She  was  like  a  cherub  in  heaven  to  look  at/'  said  Signa, 
who  never  had  quite  ceaaed  to  mourn  hia  lost  playmate  or  to 
reproach  himself  with  her  fate.  Ailer  his  music,  he  had  moBt 
loved  Gemma. 

"  Yea,'*  said  Palma,  and  stooped  down  her  head  over  her 
hoeing  at  the  weeds^,  ehe  feit  so  ugly,  with  her  short j  ruffled, 
foolbh,  clipped  curls,  that  mado  her  feel  like  a  shaven  dog, 
She  never  had  thought  of  ber  face  before, — of  what  it  pos- 
iCMttd  or  of  what  it  kcked ;  but  that  mormng,  rbing,  ehe  bad 
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looked  at  herself  in  the  little  square  bit  of  mirror  over  the 
:fioür'biiï,  and  had  thought  ehe  was  lean  and  brown  and 
iriglitful, 

^^  I  do  not  believe  she  b  dead/*  said  Signa,  again,  "  So^ile' 
titneST  in  the  strange  cities^  I  look  about  in  the  women^s  faces 
to  see  if  there  may  be  one  tb  at  tni<^]it  be  hcrs,  Öbe  wüuld 
not  alter.     I  should  knnw  ber.'* 

*^  Yoti  never  wül  see  her.  She  is  dead,"  said  Pal  ma,  with 
tlie  obatinacy  that  ia  alwaye  in  the  peasunt  as  in  the  nmle. 

Sb  e  worked  on  amoog  her  tomatoes,  gatheriug  the  bright 
acarlet  baJle  into  a  stip, 

She  could  not  teil  bim  abont  ber  8t,  Ceeilia.  He  wonld 
only  talk  of  Getnma  all  tbe  wbile,  if  tbey  were  to  go  np  tbere 
among  tbe  tbrusbe^s  and  the  rosemary ;  besides,  the  cbunge 
tbat  was  in  bim  she  feit  more  acutely  than  even  Bniiio  bj^d 
done.  Th  is  beautiful  young  Endymion,  wboui  the  moon  bad 
kifisedj  could  have  wanted  no  help  of  hers.  Hor  poor  little 
picture  seenaed  to  her  ro  foolisb,  bo  humble,  so  Bmall  \  tbe 
grace  and  greatness  of  hia  fa  me  eould  not  have  grown  out  of 
her  prayera  in  that  little  dark  nook.  All  tbe  year  she  bad 
tüought  that  it  had,  and  had  poured  out  all  her  heart  in  them. 
But  now  that  sho  saw  hinh  her  hope  seemed  to  her  as  stupid 
a  tbing  as  if  a  brown  ant  croeping  by  with  a  grain  of  tiom 
bad  thought  it  filled  tbe  granaries  of  the  world. 

She  was  ashanied  of  ber  little  picture  that  sho  had  spePt 
all  ehe  possessed  to  bang  ap  there  by  the  altar-railj  with  tb» 
Tuby  Itght  of  the  etuined  gkss  upon  it  w  hen  ever  the  sun  went 
west.  She  did  not  dare  to  ask  bim  to  go  up  to  the  hill  with 
ber  and  see  it. 

I"  I  did  wh at  I  could  ;  bat  then  he  did  not  want  any tbing 
don  e,"  abe  thought. 
"Sbo  is  duU  and  morose;  sbe  works  too  bard,  poor  girl/' 
thoTight  he ;  and  he  moved  away.     ^'  Good4ay,  dearj  for  ft 
Uitle  ;  I  will  see  yoa  before  I  go." 
"  Gro  1 — yon  go  again j  then  ?^' 

"  Ah,  yes  I     In  a  very  little,     It  will  be  the  autumn  seaaon 
Böon.     I  go  whenever  tbe  ^Aetea'  is  played." 
Pal  ma  looked  up  at  bim,  straight  in  his  face. 
"And  yoii  are  quite  bappy  ?'* 
"  Quite." 

*^  And  you  are  really  great?" 
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"  Men  say  bo.    I  do  not  know.    I  will  be  greater  if  I  lire* 

"  And  Bruno  lonelier.*' 

She  wished  the  words,  wlken  they  were  aaid^  unsaid.  Sigim'i 
face  clouded  a  moment. 

"  Th  at  ii  not  my  fault,"  he  said,  alowlj.  "  Aod  nOj — ^per- 
Lapa  be  will  not  be :  when  I  am  all  tlmt  ï  dream  of,  and  whea 
I  have  gold  ia  both  handa,  I  will  come  back  and  liTe  here  oa 
the  hÜls,  that  I  promise  j  and  I  will  huild  a  pulaca  of  marble 
tbat  shall  look  east  and  wcist ;  and  all  the  hungry  shall  be  fed 
tbere,  and  all  the  footsore  rCvSt,  And  then,  when  there  are  aoy 
boj3  quite  desolate,  a^  I  was,  and  dreamiog  beautiful  thiaga, 
a^  I  did^  and  wanting  help^  and  not  knowing  wbere  to  turn, 
then  thoj  will  all  oome  to  me ;  and  I  will  teach  tbem,  and  we 
will  sing  together,  and  they  shall  be  happys  and  we  will  giye 
our  livea  for  the  world  j  and  men  will  love  na,  and,  tbrongb 
iiSj  love  God :  it  will  be  like  the  *  Angeli'  of  San  Mareo  d well- 
ing together  with  muaic^  wlth  the  rosoB  round  them,  and  tha 
öky  above !'' 

He  atopped ;  the  cloud  had  cleared  from  hm  ^loe  ]  it  w^ 
Bhining  with  a  lighfe  thafc  was  aweeÊer  than  the  aun'a. 

He  waa  only  a  boy  stiU ;  and  the  world  had  not  dimmed  hia 
dïeama  with  ita  breath. 

Of  all  the  innoeent  things  that  die,  the  impossible  dreams 
of  the  poet  are  the  things  that  die  with  most  pain,  and,  per- 
haps^  wtth  moat  loss  to  humanity.  Those  who  are  happy  die 
before  their  dreams*     This  is  whut  the  old  Grreek  aaying  meaDt* 

The  world  had  not  yet  driven  the  sweet  fair  foüiea  from 
Signa-fl  head,  nor  had  it  yet  made  him  aolösh.  If  he  had 
lived  in  the  ago  whea  Timander  could  arrest  by  hia  melodies 
ihe  tlde  of  revolution,  or  when  the  harp  of  the  Peraian  could 
aave  Bagdad  from  the  aword  and  flame  of  Marad,  all  might 
havo  been  well  with  him*  But  the  time  ia  gone  by  when 
music  or  any  other  art  waa  a  king.  AU  genius  now  is,  at  Ita 
ba«it,  bnt  a  servitoTj — well  or  ill  fed. 

Palma  listened,  lookint^  np  at  that  bright  atrange  ligbt  npun 
lu3  face;  not  understandtag  at  all  wlth  her  mind^  bub  whoUy 
with  her  heart.     The  frozen  pain  in  her  melted. 

Bhe  put  her  fuU  basket  back  into  the  houae. 

**  Will  you  come  with  me  a  moment  ?*' 

"  Where  ?*^ 

"  To  the  old  ehurch  up  yonder*' 
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«Tes,  dear." 

She  caJled  to  her  little  brother  to  miod  the  house,  and  took 
Signtt  ap  the  narrow  winding  paths,  just  trodden  down  in  the 
graas  hy  a  few  rare  footafcepa  going  up  nmong  the  vin  es,  and 
then  among  the  olives,  and  then  where  tlie  hind  gtQw  wilder 
amcng  the  gorüe.  The  vinea  were  hung  with  grape^  that 
Uïuched  them  as  they  went ;  the  wild  pcaches  feil  yellow  at 
the  ir  feet  j  the  blue  radiah-flower  waij  in  tho  grasa  like  ^leams 
of  the  eky  refleeted  on  the  dew ;  big  oxen^  muzzled  and  belled, 
looked  at  them  through  the  leaves. 

"  It  is  so  beautiful !"  said  Sij^a^  mounting  higher  and  higher 
into  the  tangle  of  green  and  the  neï^work  of  suobeams. 

"  YeSj"  said  Pal  ma,  But  she  did  not  know  it.  She  had 
not  time.  Among  all  its  sad  losses,  poverty  has  none  that  beg- 
gars  it  more  than  its  loss  of  perception, 

They  reaehed  the  ald  church,  brown  and  solitary,  with  a  few 
cypreases  near  it,  and  round  it  the  sheep  grazing  ;  it  had  onoe 
teen  the  chapel  of  a  great  villa^  of  which  there  waa  nothing 
now  lefl  but  roofless  arehes  and  a  wall  where  the  rains  of  five 
iundred  winters  had  not  quite  washed  away  the  freeeoes. 

She  took  tim  in,  and  led  him  up  to  the  pillar  hy  the  altar 
frhere  the  little  picture  hung, 

"  I  bought  it ;  I  put  it  there  "  she  saidj  timïdiy.  "  Perhap 
H  haB  dono  nothing,  jou  know  ;  pörhaps  you  do  not  want  it  ■ 
but  at  kast  it  eoTild  do  no  barm,  and  I  have  come  and  prayed 
tere  every  little  bit  of  time  I  bad  to  spare.  I  ani  sure  the 
s^inte  love  you,— without  that  or  anything, — but  it  was  all  I 

«ïoiild  do.     And  when  you  were  so  far  away *' 

Signa  looked  up  at  the  column  and  underetood  it  alL     He 
»tooped  and  kissed  her,  touched  to  the  quick, 

"  Ah,  dear !  bow  good  to  think  of  me  1    You  hought  it, — 

^ou^  who  toÜ  Bo  hard  ?     Oh,  Palma  I     I  wilJ   try  and  find 

demma  for  jou  ■ — I  shall  find  her; — aomething  tells  me  so." 

Palma  sat  down  on  the  lowest  altar-step ;  she  did  not  an- 

»\jrer.     If  he  had  looked  at  her  face  he  would  have  seen  that 

it  was  very  pale  under  the  hrown  that  the  aun  had  soorehed 

Ou  it.    But  he  did  not  look  ;  he  waa  looking  np  at  the  painted 

Sebaatian  againat  the  roof,  and  thinking  how  bitterly  Ö-emma 

liad  eried  one  day  because  he  eould  not  reach  down  the  saint'B 

golden  arrows  for  hen 

The  shoep-balls  tmkled;  the  smeU  of  the  roaemary  wa» 
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Bweet  on  the  air ;  a  biJrd  sang,  sitting  on  tihe  old  tattered  maaa- 
book. 

^^  GemiDii  is  in  heavetij"  mdd  Folma,  and  3!it  sdll  and  f>ald 
in  the  mornmg  light. 

Gemma  ï — who  had  always  been  so  inuch  happier  thaa  slie. 

**  Perhaps  I  ehall  find  her  Êïomewherc  in  the  great  worldj" 
aaid  Signa,  softly*  ^^  Aüd  ehe  wilJ  have  suffered,  perhapsj  aod 
Borrow  have  aöfCened  her  and  ennoLled  her, — it  does,  they  eay, 
— aod  made  her  soul  m  beautiful  m  her  little  body  was. 
Tbink  of  tb  at,  Pal  ma  I  and  theQ  I  would  bring  her  home  to 
the  palaoe  tb  at  I  mean  te  build,  and  mak  e  her  happy^  eo 
happy  j  and  abc  would  be  in  ail  my  mueicj  just  as  the  aun  ia  in 
all  the  flawera.  Tbink  of  that,  Pühna !  Pray  that  it  may  oom  e 
trae-     It  wouJd  be  like  a  story  out  of  the  *  Legend  of  Gold/  " 

Palma  was  stüï  very  pa! e. 

"  Yoti  wiU  see  her  iu  heaven,"  she  said*  ^*  She  was  drowned 
in  that  sea,  that  I  am  Bure," 

But  Signa  ehook  bis  head* 

"  She  is  alive ;  that  /  am  guia" 
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Stgna  went  down  into  the  Lastra  and  gat  a  while  with 
Tereaina  in  the  room  over  tbe  sea-gate,  and  spoke  with  old 
friends, — of  whoni  he  found  many,  sinee  they  are  fluwcrs  that 
grow  fast  iu  the  soil  of  success, — and  spent  some  hours  in  tho 
sacriiity,  turning  over,  with  curioua  emotion,  tbe  yellow  seoröi 
and  crabbed  manuseripts  which  bad  onoe  been  written  to  him 
in  an  tinknown  tongnc. 

Tb  en  he  pasaed  down  into  the  city. 

He  knew  so  little  of  it,  scarcely  more  than  if  he  had  been 
a  Êtranger.    Bruno  had  held  him  back  from  it  always. 

He  etrayed  into  the  galleries,  quiet  and  deserted  in  tbe 
fit  rong  August  heats,  and  saw  tbe  face  of  the  Samian  Sibyl 
and  the  beauty  of  tb  o  Venus  of  Titian. 

As  be  waiidered  down  the  eorridor  which  hol  ds  tbe  portrtite 
of  the  artistfl  painted.  by  tbemselves^  he  pauaed  before  one  whicl) 
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seemed  to  him,  in  a  way,  üimiliar.  It  was  the  head  of  a  man 
gtill  young, — a  head  that  had  grace  and  power  in  it,  but  also 
a  promise  of  levity  and  caprice.  It  was  roughly  painted  in 
black  and  white. 

"  Whose  head  is  that?"  he  asked  the  custodian  dozing  in 
the  8un. 

"  A  living  painter's, — one  Istriel." 

«Of  what  country?" 

''  France.  He  is  a  great  man  there.  He  did  that  for  na 
by  order  of  the  king." 

"  I  have  seen  him  somewhere.  Where  does  he  live  ?"  said 
Signa,  and  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  remembered  the 
morning  of  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  gift  of 
the  fair  Oesu. 

"  He  lives  in  France,  I  suppose/'  answered  the  other. 
'^  But  I  think  he  is  a  great  deal  in  Rome.  I  think  he  works 
there  a  great  deal." 

"  What  kind  of  things  does  he  paint  ?" 

"  Women,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe.  There  is  a  picture 
they  talk  very  often  of  just  now ;  you  can  see  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  town :  it  is  very  fine, — a  woman.** 

"Aportrait?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  just  a  woman  dancing." 

"  I  will  see  it,"  said  Signa,  and  he  went  where  the  man 
directed  him,  for  the  sake  of  those  two  gold  coins  that  had 
bought  his  Kusignuolo. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  he  thought ;  "  without  those  forty  francs 
I  might  never  have  known  more  of  music  than  to  thrum  on  a 
lute  to  the  sheep." 

Who  could  teil  ?  All  Bruno's  labor  of  eighteen  years  might 
have  been  of  less  use  than  two  gold  pieces  tossed  by  a  stranger. 

He  found  the  place  where  the  copy  of  the  great  picture 
could  be  seen, — a  copy  made  by  the  painter's  pupik,  and 
shown  for  a  little  whilc  by  his  permission,  the  original  being 
in  Paria.  It  was  a  picture  of  which  all  the  world  had  talked 
two  years  before,  while  Signa  was  buried  under  the  dust  of 
Btudy  and  the  darkness  of  poverty  and  the  disbelief  of  men. 

The  copy  was  alone  in  a  small  cabinet,  liung  with  red  and 
lighted  from  the  top ;  it  was  a  fuU-length  form  of  a  woman 
dancing, — only  that, — on  a  sombre  background  of  brown 
shadow. 

c  80* 
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Was  it  &o  beautiful  ? 

He  did  Dot  koow.     But  he  sliaded  his  eyes  as  if  frotn  to^ 
much  snn.     It  dazzkd  him.     The  figure  stood  out  frota  tb^ 
darknees  like  a  living  thing ;  all  the  light  was  ccmcentrato^ 
on  the  eiquisite  faimeaa  Rnd  warmtli  of  the  supple  body,  o  ï* 
the  h^^ad  turoed  over  the  ahotilder,  on  the  upraistïd  arms  I-oéh^-^ 
ing  eastaneta  above,  on  the  knot  of  potnegranate  buds  abov^^ 
the  ear,  on  the  rounded  limba^  lithe  aa  reeds  and  white  a  ^* 
anoWj  on  the  transparent  scjirf  of  süarlet,  touch ed  with  go!<f    ^ 
which  was  the  ouly  dra  per j.     The  figure  bent  a  littlo  bact  ^^ 
ward,  ehowing  every  curve  and  grace  of  it:   the  face  was^3 
beautiful. 

It  waa  called,  with  the  arrogüDce  of  a  genius  that  knew  it^^ 
hold  upoD  the  world,  "  A  Sister  for  the  Se  ven  Danoeri  oJ" 
Herculaneum.^* 

Signa  stood  hefore  it  blindodj  stunnedj  eonfiised. 

No  living  WO  man  had  ever  moved  him  as  this  doneer  did^^^ 

He  gazed  and  gazed  till,  as  the  passion  of  the  Spanish  love 

Bong  sajs,  ^^hm  heart^s  blood  was  drawn  from  him  throngt»^ 
hia  eyea." 

And  jet  the  picture  hurt  him, 

lïurt  him  by  the  taint  that  thero  was  upon  its  loveliuess  ^ 
as  there  is  in  that  of  the  TenuB  Caljpica  of  Naplea. 

An  old  man,  looking  at  the  picture  at  the  same  time^  apok^ 
of  it. 

"  Yes ;  it  iB  a  heatitiful  study/'  the  stranger  aaid.  ^'  I  have 
aeen  the  original.  This  ia  a  fine  copy.  The  artist  hai  tonched 
it  here  and  there  himself " 

"  It  ia  not  a  partrait  ?"  said  Signa,  timidly»  He  eould  net 
hear  to  speak  of  the  picture,  and  yet  he  waoted  to  know  more 
of  it. 

*^  Oh,  yes,  it  is  a  portrait.  Only  yom  se©  he  haa  painted  it 
in  the- old  Greek  manner,^ — the  feet  off  the  ground,  no  aign 
of  earth,  ii^deedj — the  figure  floating,  as  if  she  flew*  Yes,  h 
is  drawB  from  life,  A  girl— a  woman^ — ^whom  they  call  In- 
noeence,  in  Paris/ ^ 

*'  Innocence !  And  painted  there  /" 

The  old  man  smiled. 

^^  Nay,  Yitellius  oalled  his  baar  sa.  The  wild  beast  shamed 
it  !ess  than  does  the  woman,  perhapa/' 

The  next  moming  he  aaid  to  Bruno,  "I  have  found  tht 
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r^tae  of  tb  e  man  wlio  gave  me  that  money  in  the  Lagtra.  It 
'®  Igtriel.     You  rcmcmber  my  Iobidï'  the  paper  in  tlie  rughes 

^  "Whitt  do  JOH  want  with  anj  man  now?'^  eaid  Bmtio, 
J^öualy  ;  ^^  or  wkh  any  man'a  help  ?'* 

'^  NüthiDg,  indeed  ;  but  I  shouid  like  to  see  him." 

*^  I  (^TJDOt  see  why  50*1  thoüld  think  about  bioj/^ 

"  Perbaps  I  never  fihould  have  gofc  beyond  m^  little  lute 
int  for  hira/* 

Brnno  gave  an  im patiënt  geature, 

**  We  are  iffhat  we  are,"  he  eaidj  with  rongh  fatalism-  **  It 
is  no  ebance  wind  that  blowB  the  notes  into  the  nightingale's 
ttroatj  and  the  screecb  into  the  owFa ;  all  tbat  is  settled  be* 
fbreliund." 

Sigua  was  silenfc.  He  did  not  my  hiB  thougbt  alond,  wbich 
"»¥afi, — 

*'  I  w^ish  to  meet  tbis  painterj  becanse  I  want  to  know 
"where  be  found  ber,  or  if  he  only  fancied  her, — that  *  Sisbeï 
of  the  Sc  ven  Dancers/  '^ 

He  said,  iostead,  "  Comc  down  into  the  city  and  lee  ft  pio- 
't  ure  of  bis," 

"  I  cannot  to-day,"  said  Bruno,  "  becanse  tb  ere  ia  so  much 
te  do.  "Watering  aloae  takea  six  bouis  in  Ibis  dry  weather ; 
but  tchmorroWj  pcrbapSj  I  can/' 

On  tbe  morrow  be  went.  He  did  not  know  anything  about 
any  of  tbe  arta,  but  he  was  at  bomo  among  tbem  ;  they  were 
familiar  thiogstohim:  itiaso  with  aU  hia  conntry-folk. 

LHe  stood  and  loaked  at  it  for  aome  time  j  then  be  langhed 
&  little, 
"  Yea ;  it  is  a  beautifnl — wanton J* 
He  bad  bit  tbe  blot  on  it. 

Signa  sighüd  nnoonsciously  and  restlessly.  Tbe  picture  be- 
g^iled  binij  bewitcbed  bim,  and  jet  burt  bim. 

Bruno  ^aid,  **  Do  not  look  at  it  too  long ;  it  will  get  into 
y^n — ^like  marsb  fever/'  and  took  bim  away. 

Wben  they  were  lo  die  sun  iigain  in  tbe  streete,  he  added, — 
*'  If  your  baby  Genmia  were  alive,  that  ia  juat  what  she 
^ould  be  like;^ 

'*  No  I  oever !''  said  Signa,  iodignantly ;  he  did  believe  aha 
^^^  living,  but  be  looked  for  her  always  among  the  innocent 
^'^^iden  faees  at  mass  in  tbe  charches. 
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Brano  laugbed  a  grim  laagh. 

"  Let  us  hope  she  is  dead,"  he  said.    "  Only  the  devil  neva 
cuts  his  very  best  flowers  down  early." 

Signa  did  not  answer. 

"  Your  painter  must  be  bred  to  spread  the  plague," 
Bruno. 

Signa  did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant. 

He  went  and  found  Palma. 

"  You  do  pray  for  Oemma's  soul  ?"  he  said  to  her. 

"  Always,"  said  Palma. 

"Well,  pray  more,  dear.     Perhaps  she  needs    it,- 
knows?" 

"  Oh,  no;  she  is  in  heaven,"  said  Palma.     *'  Such  a  ohiS^<5i| 
— ^and  Christ  so  good.** 

"  Well,  never  mind.     Pray  always." 

"  That  is  all  he  thinks  I  am  of  use  for,  to  pray  for  G^mnt  ^3fc.^« 
soul,"  thought  Palma.  But  she  reproached  herself  for  t:>1^6 
thought,  as  mean  and  base. 

She  had  never  ceased  to  love  Gemma  and  moum  her, — oki:»! J" 
she  wished  he  would  not  talk  of  her,  not  so  very  much. 

Signa  wandered  about  the  woods  alone,  and  saw  alw^m-y^ 
before  him,  in  the  golden  fires  of  the  summer  day,  The  S»'*:^^^ 
of  the  Seven  Dancers. 

She  banished  the  sweet  veiled  face  of  Lamia. 

One  day  Lippo  met  him  in  the  pine- woods,  no  one  being  n^^^' 

"  Dear  nephew,"  said  Lippo,  soflly, "  we  cannot  meet.   Bru»-^^^ 
is  implacable.    He  will  never  forgive  what  he  thinks  an  injit^^' 
See  here  :  I  knew  his  little  piece  of  land  had  to  be  sold  to  ^^^^t 
your  werk  a  trial  and  a  chance  of  favor.     i  «aid  to  myselÉ^    jj 
have  a  kind  father-in-law  and  good  friends,  shall  I  offer  to  1^*^ 
the  money  ?     But  then  I  bethought  me,  Bruno  would  qx^^J 
answer  with  a  blow.     So  when  it  was  quité  sure  the  land  mii^^' 
go,  I  said  to  an  honest  soul  in  the  city  whom  I  could  tru5^^» 
*  Go,  .buy  it  in  your  own  name,  and  make  it  over  to  me ;   s^^ 
the  thing  shall  not  wound  my  brother,  and  yet  the  piece  of 
ground  not  go  away  from  the  family.*     So  said,  so  doDe^*-^  ' 
Dear,  I  only  hold  the  land  in  trust.     I  tried  to  explain  to  -  ^ 
Bruno,  but  his  head  was  fuU  of  traitors  and  of  wrath;  I       ^ 
could  make  no  way  with  him.     He  would  have  brained  me 
writh  his  spade.     But  this  I  wish  to  say  to  you :  my  children 
vre  dear  to  me,  but  justice  is  dearer  still.     If  ever  you  wiah 
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'the  land  back  again,  I  will  sign  it  o^er  to  yon, — almost  as  a 
gift :  I  would  say  quite  so,  but,  when  one  hes  so  manj  mouths 
to  feed,  one  is  not  altogether  the  master  of  one*s  purse.  Dear, 
be  quite  sure  of  tbis :  I  bought  it,  hoping  to  please  Bruno, 
— never  to  spixo  and  vex  him,  as  he  thinks.  Christ  knows 
there  is  no  venom  in  my  heart.  The  other  night,  when  you 
had  such  a  welcome,  I  was  proud  and  glad ;  I  should  have 
come  foremost  out  among  them,  only  Bruno  is  so  violent,  and 
I  feared  it  might  look  like  time-serving.  But,  believe  me,  no 
one  is  prouder  than  I  am,  and  Nita :  she  says  fifty  times  if 
once,  *  To  think  he  is  so  great, — the  little  drowned  baby  that 
Bucked  with  Toto  !*  Dear,  you  have  been  made  to  think  ill 
of  us.  It  LS  a  pity.  And  in  your  grand  famous  ways  in  the 
ftiture  years  you  will  not  want  us ;  that  is  tnie.  Still,  be  sure 
our  prayers  go  with  you ;  and  though  we  are  only  poor  folks, 
toiling  hardly  in  a  little  village,  we  shall  not  shame  you,  for 
we  are  Christians  and  we  pay  our  way ;  and  if  you  ever  should 
desire  back  that  little  bit  of  land, — well,  I  look  on  it  still  as 
yours,  and  I  never  let  the  interests  of  my  children  bar  the  road 
of  justice.  No,  that  were  to  serve  them  with  very  narrow  sight 
andworldlyselfishness.  Bruno  hasmisjudged  me  always.  Well, 
the  saints  bore  all  evil  and  were  patiënt.  So  must  we.  Dear, 
farewell.  If  ever  you  dare  brave  my  brother's  wrath,  and  will 
look  in  on  us,  you  will  find  fmnk  welcome.  But  perhaps  I  am 
not  right  to  ask  it.  Your  duty  to  Bruno  before  all  things. 
Yes;  to  you  he  has  been  good.     Farewell.** 

And  Lippo  went  away  quite  softly  through  the  pines. 

Signa  was  moved.  True,  they  had  been  unkind  to  him ; 
but  such  wrongs  fade  fast  in  genereus  natures,  and  where  an 
impersonal  passion  reigns,  personal  injuries  seem  slight  and  are 
Boon  forgotten. 

Perhaps  Bruno  had  been  harsh  and  too  swift  in  his  ire,  he 
thought  respectfully.  Bruno's  error  was  too  great  haste  of 
temper  and  strength  of  hatrcd ;  that  all  the  country  knew. 

"  I  wish  they  could  be  reconciled,'*  thought  the  boy,  and 
lingered  on  his  way  home  wondering  if  there  were  any  means 
to  do  it. 

He  hinted  at  forgiveness  that  night  to  Bruno. 

Bruno  set  his  heel  down  with  a  force  that  jarred  the  house. 

"  I  do  forgive  as  much  as  can  be  asked  of  any  man :  I  let 
him  be." 
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MeauwLiIe  Lippo  went  homeward  to  hi.'ï  attira  by  Otir  Lady 
of  Güüd  Coutieel,  ponder  ing  whethcr  he  could  not  prevail  ou 
Bsüdo  to  help  hïm  to  acquire  another  acre  or  two  of  grüund^ 
<|uite  near  on  the  Kiuie  hill,  which  nimor  eaid  'wauld  soon  ba 
in  the  m^irket,  Baldo  had  p-own  tü  have  stron^  faith  in  th* 
pmdence  and  wtsdom  of'  his  son-in-law. 

"  Y(m  wili  let  the  boy  have  back  the  land  at  what  yoo  gav» 
for  it  r^  Bcreamed  Nita^  when  her  hiishand  told  ber  of  th^ 
thing8  that  he  had  said ;  for  she  i^^as  a  rough,  impetmms 
woman,  of  fierce  tcmperj  and  could  never  see  au  mch  where  h© 
Baw  full  a  mile. 

Lippo  gmilcdj  his  gentle,  pensiYe  smile. 

*^  Nay,  deaj* ;  that  iM  a  question  for  the  future*     The  chil- 
dren'a  intereste  inuBt  not  be  forgottcn ;  that  were  not  jnst  t^- 
them ;  and  land  risee  in  Talue  every  day,  and  monej  gets  mor^- 
Bcarce."     And  he  saunteied  ont  mto  the  wan&j  star-lightetl 
0treet8. 

"  I  have  seen  the  dear  lad,"  he  &aid  to  Momo  and  Tonina 
and  his  other  goesipg.  *'  I  met  him  quite  hy  ehance,  So  talJ 
aa  he  is^  and  so  gracefulj  and  so  like  a  young  prinee,  one  would 
not  know  him.  His  heart  is  full  of  loye  for  us.  He  cannot- 
show  it.  No.  He  would  come  to  us ;  but  I  said  to  hinij — t 
say  alwajSj — ^  Tour  duty^  before  all  elae^  to  Bruno.'  I  mnit 
eay  ït,  knoiving  what  I  know.  His  duty  ifl  to  him, — as  Toto's 
duty  is  to  me.  Oh,  yeSj  he  is  a  noble  lad,^ — spoiled  in  much, 
— yeSj  but  of  a  good  heart.  Bnino  has  not  don  e  ill  in  letting 
bini  have  the  knd'a  money  for  his  opera ;  I  know  it  has  paid 
Bruno  back  thrico  over.  Bruno  has  a  clear  hend  and  a  keen 
eyc.  They  know  that  in  the  Sqnare  of  the  Signoria.  Vmt 
Doy  1  Well,^ — I  Bay  poor, — -perhapa  atupidJy,  but  it  does  seem 
EO.  Parted  from  us  all,  and  ruled  by  Bnino  ■  and,  like  all 
penple  that  have  genius^  a  baby,  a  simpletoiij  a  mere  piece  of 
wax  in  worldly  mattere.  AU  the  country  is  ringing  of  him. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  think  :  nnless  we  had  let  him  go  to  the 
church  fanetions  and  learD  the  plain*Bf mg  and  he  so  mueh  with 
the  saeristan  in  the  organ-loffci  he  might  never  have  known  all 
that  there  is  in  him  j  he  might  have  heen  a  litüe  shepherdj 
harefoot  on  the  hills,— yes,  still.  Throwyour  hread  upon  the 
watei'fi,'— ay  :* — perhaps  come  back  to  your  own  month  it  will 
BOt ;  but  you  will  be  blessed  by  it,  sonieway.  The  dear  hoj  \ 
— no  doubt  in  his  great  world  he  will  forget  us  all :  why  nut  ? 
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We  are  peasants,  when  all  is  said ;  and  he  will  go  to  palaoes. 
Bat  then  the  good  that  we  have  done  to  him  keeps  with  us  like 
a  cypress  bough  that  ne^er  withers  and  that  drives  the  evil 
spirits  far  away.  Dear  boy ! — ^to  think  he  is  so  great  I — and 
will  be  rich  too ;  if^  at  least,  his  gold  be  left  him  and  his 
career  well  managed.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  fear.  Bmno 
loves  him — oh,  surely — ^in  his  way.  But  then  Bruno  loves 
money  too." 

And  Lippo  sighed,  and  piled  the  dominoes  in  a  litUe  heap 
absently,  and  with  a  sad,  nerveus  gesture, — ^thinking.  The 
gossips  shook  their  heads. 

Lippo  was  so  just  a  man :  that  all  the  town  knew.  Of  such 
men  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  be  sure,  his  window  had 
been  dark  that  night  when  all  the  Lastra  was  rejoicing ;  but 
that  had  only  been  good  feeling  in  him.  He  had  not  liked  to 
0eem  to  claim  the  boy's  grateftd  remembrance — when  there 
was  such  great  triumph  too. 

"  We  may  remind  those  who  fail,  of  us,"  said  Lippo,  with  a 
gentle  smile.  '^  But  we  must  be  forgotten  by  those  who  suo- 
ceed, — ^if  they  choose  it  shall  be  so." 

"  You  are  so  good,"  said  his  neighbors,  and  began  to  mutter 
to  one  another  that  Bruno,  when  he  had  sent  the  boy  to  the 
great  schools  and  sold  the  land  for  him,  had  only  been  sharper 
of  idght  and  more  prudent  of  forecast  than  ever, — ^yes. 

And  the  Lastra  was  well  content  to  think  that,  when  it  had 
Welcomed  so  loudly  the  young  hero  of  the  Actea,  it  had  left 
Bruno  standing  aloof,  and  had  not  noticed  him, — ^not  even 
when  Signa  bade  them. 

The  lad  stayed  on  till  vintage  came  again  and  passed;  cor 
recting  and  perfecting  his  new  music  of  the  Lamia  in  the  fresh 
hill  air,  in  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fruit;  and  now  and  then 
went  down  into  the  city,  and  stood  and  gazed  at  the  dancer 
of  Istriel,  and  drank  in  the  impure  sorcery  of  her,  without 
knowing  it. 

"  Your  painter  is  like  the  sun ;  he  breeds  rottenness  from 
beauty,'*  said  Bruno,  who  knew  the  force  of  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  as  he  called  it,  and  feit  a  sort  of  sullen  scorn  of  this 
fiirange  painter  who  spent  his  strength  giving  enduring  shape 
to  the  fleeting  graces  of  wantons.  To  Bruno  it  seemed  a  poor 
thing  to  fiU  a  man's  life.  Women  were  women, — ^to  be  toyed 
With  if  yon  woulJ;  but  to  pass  your  life  painting  in  their  owi/ 
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Jikenesa  their  wil  es  of  a  moinent  smd  ihelr  poatures  of  pleasuTe^ 
— that  Beemed  to  hira  poor  piirsuit  enough.  Th  ia  pairitcr  waa 
odIj  a  uume  to  hinij  a  vague  shadow;  but  hc  folt  a  fierce  wrutk 
Bgfiinst  him.  But  for  tho  coioa  that  had  bought  the  Ruüig- 
nuoio,— who  could  teil  ? — Si^a  miglit  haf  e  dwdt  contentöi 
in  tlie  peucefui  hushandry  of  the  hÜla, 

For  Üie  iron  was  always  in  his  soul.  Il  e  waa  proud  of  hiA 
h:>yf  and  loved  hini,  aad  knew  that  now  Signa,  could  never  \m 
och  er  than  he  was^  and  so  ceaaed  to  chafe  at  the  unebaiigeable} 
and  tried  to  tnake  the  best  of  an  undesired  destitiy,  But,  like 
Pal  ma,  it  was  all  iu  Tain  that  he  brought  his  thank-offeiing, 
that  he  prujed  to  hm  goda,  that  ho  said  a  thouaand  timea,  ^^  I 
4in  glad/* 

In  his  heart  there  was  no  gladncss, 

In  his  heart  he  kniented  still  and  rebelled, 

With  the  last  day  of  vintage  Signa  Bpent  his  last  baurs  on 
the  hills. 

The  Actea  was  bemg  given  at  the  theatre  of  Como,  and  he 
had  to  go  thither,  and  theuce  to  MilaD,  where  its  musb  was 
jet  UTjknown. 

He  had  a  Bort  of  longing  to  buy  that  dancer  of  Xstriel^and 
take  her  with  him,  and  look  at  her  always ;  but  it  waa  impofl- 
Bible :  despite  his  owii  new-bom  fame  and  Lippo^s  fables^  h© 
was  poor;  he  made  some  tnoneyj  but  no  more  than  was  needed 
for  his  costs  of  travel  and  his  simple  ways  of  living  and  the 
gifts  that  he  loved  to  throw  broadciiat,  He  waa  famonSy  indeed; 
but  he  was  onlj  a  boy^  and  had  to  deal  with  a  shrewd  world, 
and  it  cheated  him.  The  world,  like  Lacedsemon^  is  fond  of 
hounding  into  ellen  ce  and  oxile  its  Tiinotheuses  who  dare  to 
add  new  chords  to  ita  lyre  of  song ;  but  it  is  unwise  to  do  it, 
for  its  Timotheusca  are  so  in  tent  on  strin^ng  the  lyre  anew, 
and  hearing  the  full^  sweet  sound  of  their  frcsh  creation,  that 
the  world  may  cmpfcy  their  pockets  unfelfc,  as  it  will^  ond  nn- 
chidden.  Ita  Timotheusea  are  its  e!;olden  geese  :  it  ahouïd  h& 
content  to  pluck  them  -  hut  it  is  not  often  so  i  seldom  is  It  swU 
ïfiSed  with  doing  less  than  what  kllls  them. 

It  was  very  eiirly  in  the  niorning* 

There  had  been  heavy  rains  at  night^  and  there  waSj  when 
tlie  sun  rosé,  everywhere,  that  white  fog  of  the  Valdarno 
country  which  is  like  a  silvery  cloud  hanging  over  all  the  earth. 
It  spreads  everywhere  and  blcnds  together  knd  and  sky ;  but 
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t  has  breaks  of  exquisite  tmtispaTentieSj  througli  which  the 
grold  of  the  sunbeams  Bhiti«s,  and  the  rosé  of  tb  e  diiwii  blusheSj 
and  the  auniiiiita  of  the  hills  gleam  here  and  there,  with  a 
white  moTiQstery  or  a  moantain  belfrj  or  a  cluster  of  cjpïess<ï3 
Seen  throagh  it,  hunoj  in  the  üir,  as  it  were,  and  framed  liJcQ 
pictures  in  the  silverj  niist 

It  is  no  nOKioua  st&am  rising  frora  the  riYers  and  the  rums ; 
11  o  gray  and  oppressive  obhteration  of  the  face  of  the  world, 
like  the  fogs  of  the  North ;  no  weight  on  the  luoga  and  blind 
n^^  to  the  ejes ;  no  bnrden  of  leaden  damp  Jjing  heavy  on  the 
Boil  and  on  epirit ;  no  wall  built  up  bet  ween  the  sun  and  men ; 
but  a  fog  that  is  as  beautiful  as  the  full  moonlight  is, — ^nay, 
more  beautiful,  for  it  bas  beams  of  warmth,  glories  of  colorj 
glimpses  of  Jandscapo  sucb  as  the  moon  would  coldly  kill ; 
and  the  bells  ring,  and  the  sheep  bleat,  and  the  birda  sing  un- 
derDcath  it-a  shadow  j  and  the  aun^rays  come  tbrough  it.  darted 
like  atigels^  spears  ;  and  it  haa  in  it  all  the  promise  of  the 

r,  morning,  and  all  the  sounds  of  the  wak  ing  day. 
I        Bruno's  dweiling  waa  lifted  out  of  it^  but  it  spread  every- 
■wrbere  beneath  j  nud  the  topö  of  the  highest  hills  seemed  to 
j'ide  on  it  like  ebips  upon  a  sea.     Signa  paused  and  looked 
OA?^eT  the  vast  eceoe  as  he  and  Bruno  came  out  into  the  air, 
i3^e  had  to  Jeave  at  eight  of  tbc  uioming  for  the  northern  lakes^ 
-fcr-ustvog  himaelf  to  that  iron  way  and  horse  of  fire  which 
JB  nino  had  never  eeased  to  hate  and  to  jnistnist,  though  night 
ïM.-dd  day  for  bo  many  ycars  he  had  heard  the  stcam  beast 
€>ï:m ander  dully  through  his  valley,  winding  as  the  river  wound» 
They  came  out  of  the  house  af  ter  their  meal  of  bread, 
^^-Tiich  was  all  they  broke  their  fast  withj  and  stopped  by 
Titual  impulse  under  the  old  mulberry-tree  by  the  porch, 
Bmno  bad  said  notbing  to  dissuiade  him  fi^m  departure, 
e  had  grown  to  see  the  necessitj  of  their  lives  being  per- 
p^tuaUy  asundcT, 

8i|ïna  could  only  come  to  him  now  and  tb  en, — that  be  saw ; 
a^xad  the  times  of  hia  coming  must  grow  rarer  and  rarer,  and 
t^lic  links  of  union  between  tbem  fewer  and  fewer,— that  be 
^**^  too.  He  never  complained.  He  bardly  regretted.  Ho 
OH-d  known  that  it  would  be  so,  when  be  bod  broken  the  Bu- 
^'göiiolo*  It  was  a  dull,  cea^less,  unchanging  pain  to  him, 
^^''t  he  gaid  nothing.     What  was  done  was  done. 

ï'hig  young  singer — thia  young  hero — tbis  young  crowned 
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dreamor  of  dreams,  could  by  no  miracle  be  brought  back  and 
be  made  into  a  peasant  lad,  and  contented  with  a  laborer's  lot» 

If  he  ever  returned  to  live  here,  it  would  only  be  becanse 
the  world  drove  him  back  with  a  broken  heart;  therefore 
BruQo  said,  in  hls  dark  corner  in  the  church,  to  the  unknown 
powers  that  he  worshiped,  "  Let  him  never  be  brought  back,— 
oever." 

The  world  had  his  boy.  Since  the  world  would  only  part 
with  him  if  it  flung  him  bruised  and  ruined  away,  let  Üie 
world  keep  him. 

"  Af  ter  all,  it  does  not  matter  for  me,"  said  Bruno,  and 
taught  himself  to  think  so. 

Only  a  vague  fear,  a  shapeless  anxiety,  haunted  him  always. 
He  knew  too  little  of  any  life  beyond  that  of  his  own  country* 
side  to  be  able  to  go  with  Signa,  even  in  fancy,  into  these 
strange  new  lines  of  his  fate.  He  was  too  ignorant,  and  mis- 
trusted  himself  too  much,  to  be  able  to  teil  the  lad  what  it 
was  that  he  dreaded.    But  in  his  heart  he  was  full  of  trouble. 

"  All  is  well  enough  with  him  now,"  he  thought.  '*  But 
when  the  woman  comes  ?" 

For  Bruno  thought  that  the  great  world,  since  it  was  made 
up  of  men  and  women,  must  have  the  same  fatality  in  it  as 
the  life  he  knew. 

The  woman  makes  or  mars  the  man  ;  the  man  the  woman. 
Mythology  had  no  need  of  the  fates. 

There  is  only  one, — the  winged  blind  god  that  came  by 
night  to  Psyche. 

So  much  Bruno  knew. 

A  weight  of  longing  and  of  warning  was  upon  his  heart. 
But  he  stood  silent  in  the  arched  way  of  his  house. 

The  boy  seemed  now  so  much  wiser  than  he  ;  had  seen  so 
many  cities  and  men  ;  had  sown  the  seeds  of  his  young  brain 
and  made  already  harvest ;  was  great,  though  so  young.  What 
could  he  say  himself? — a  man  who  knew  nothing  except  to 
drop  the  wheat-grain  into  the  earth,  and  wait  for  sun  and  storm 
to  make  it  multiply  ? 

What  came  in  his  mind  to  say  were  a  million  confused 
things ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  sort  them  and  shape  them 
into  speech. 

At  last  he  did  say,  with  the  heavy  gloom  of  parting  on 
him, — 
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"  Woman  is  god  or  devil  to  man,  as  he  to  her.  Dear,  when 
you  love  a  woman,  teil  me.     Will  you  teil  me  that?" 

Signa  smiled  musinglj. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  loTe  my  Actea  and  my  Lamia.  They  are  the 
real  and  living  women  to  me.     The  rest  are  shadows." 

"  That  will  not  last,"  said  Bruno,  curtly.  "  Your  Actea 
and  your  Lamia  will  be  the  shadows  soon." 

Signa  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  to  me.  Mozart  loved  his  wife  ;  but  it  was  not  of  his 
wife  he  thought  when  he  was  dying.    It  was  of  his  requiem.** 

"  You  speak  like  a  child,**  said  Bruno ;  and  they  were 
silent. 

It  was  of  no  nse  speaking :  they  did  not  understand  each 
other.  The  boy  knew  the  powers  of  art,  of  which  the  man 
was  insensible.  The  man  knew  the  powers  of  passion,  of 
which  the  boy  as  yet  was  ignorant. 

Bruno  saw  in  the  future  a  fate  that  wrestled  with  him  for 
the  soul  of  Pippa*s  son.  It  wore  to  him  the  likeness  of  that 
Sister  of  the  Seven  Dancers  of  the  city  of  ashes. 

To  him  she  was  a  symbol :  she  haunted  him ;  he  hated  her. 
She — or  her  likeness — would  dispute  the  boy*s  life  with  him. 

As  he  had  hated  the  sorcery  of  the  Rusignuolo,  so  he  hated 
the  vision  of  the  unknown  woman.  What  use  were  the  boy 's 
promise,  the  boy*s  faith,  the  boy's  foolish  proud  confidence  in 
the  empire  on  him  of  his  dreams?  Bruno  knew  well,  a 
woman  would  look  some  day, — just  look, — and  all  these 
things  would  be  as  vapors  drifting  before  the  break  of  day. 

"  Love  kills  everything,  and  then  dies  itself,*'  he  said,  bit- 
terly.  "Or  perhaps  it  does  not  die:  then  it  is  a  flame, 
always  burning,  burning,  burning,  till  the  body  and  the  heart 
are  cracked,  empty,  shrunken  potsherds.     That  is  love.*' 

Signa  shuddered  a  little. 

"  You  frighten  me,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  said  Bruni). 

And  he  knew  that  he  could  not ;  that,  say  what  he  would, 
some  single  look  from  a  woman* s  eyes  would  undo  it  some  day. 
He  had  never  thought  about  it  till  he  had  seen  that  dancer 
with  the  pomegranate-blossom  in  the  town ;  but  now  he  knew 
there  would  be  a  foe  to  him  some  day  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  break  under  his  foot,  as  he  had  breken  the  Buaig* 
nuolo. 
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HLs  beart  was  heavy,  standing  there  in  the  white  cold  mists 
of  the  daybreak. 

To  the  boy,  the  future  was  a  golden  haze,  a  mirage  fuU  of 
fair  colors,  a  certainty  of  national  love  and  public  praise  and 
s^eet  intoxication  and  all  the  liberty  of  an  untrameled  genius. 
To  the  man,  the  future  was  dark :  he  saw  no  way  into  it ;  he 
had  no  faith  in  it ;  he  doubted  the  good  faith  of  the  world. 

No  doubt  it  was  because  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  told 
himself  so ;  hut  he  had  no  belief  in  this  fair  fortune  blown 
from  the  breath  of  other  men. 

"  It  is  to  plow  and  to  sow  in  the  sand-bed  of  the  river,"  he 
said  to  himself.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  Signa  mistook 
the  shadow  of  a  reed  for  the  sword  of  fire  of  an  archangel. 

"  If  your  great  world  should  turn  against  you,  should  tire 
of  you, — ^they  say  it  is  capricious, — ^your  heart  will  be  broken," 
he  said,  abruptly,  with  his  hand  on  the  lad's  shoulder. 
Signa  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"No;  the  world  cannot  hurt  me.  My  music  has  gone 
down  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  will  live  there. 
Nothing  else  matters." 

"  But  the  world  is  changeable,  I  have  heard." 
"  Fashion  is ;  the  people  are  not.  In  Milan  the  other  day 
they  sang  the  same  chants  in  the  cathedral  that  St.  Gregory 
composed  five  hundred  years  after  Christ.  Nothing  can  hurt 
me  now.  If  the  great  world  did  not  want  me,  I  know  my 
force  now.  I  should  go  through  the  countries,  teaching  my 
songs  to  the  people  everywhere.  Death  itself  would  not  hurt 
me  very  much,  because,  though  dead, — they  might  forget  me 
quickly  enough,  no  doubt,  but  the  niusic  would  live,  and  my 
soul  would  live  in  it.     What  else  do  I  want  ?" 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Bruno.  "  You  talk  as  if  you 
had  no  body  to  be  pained  or  pleased.  One  would  think  you 
were  a  spirit,  to  hear  you.  It  is  nonsense  if  one  kill  a  night- 
ingale  with  a  stone,  then  the  ^ng  is  killed  too." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Signa,  softly.  "  Perhaps  a  poet  has 
passed  and  heard  it,  and  sings  the  song  over  again  to  the 
world." 

But  Bruno  did  not  see  what  he  meant. 
"  One  stones  it,  and  it  is  dead ;  there  is  an  end,"  he  re- 
peated,  with  a  sick,  heavy  sense  of  peril  upon  him, — of  what 
he  did  not  know  clearly ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  boy 
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walked  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  and  his  feet  in  the  quick- 
sands. 

He  could  not  help  it. 

He  could  not  guard  Signa's  steps,  nor  bend  his  eyes  to 
earth.  He  was  beyond  him.  He  could  only  hope ;  and  with 
Bruno,  do  what  he  would,  his  hope  had  always  the  drooped, 
clipped  wings  of  doubt. 

They  stood  silent  together ;  while  the  sun,  behind  the  sea 
of  snowy  mist,  shone  golden  in  their  faces. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  you  go  away  into  a  vast  unknown 
world.  I  cannot  help  you,  nor  follow  you  nor  even  wam 
you, — not  to  do  any  good.  I  know  the  things  of  the  soil,  as 
well  as  any  man;  but  nothing  else.  No  doubt  you  go  to 
greatness,  having  won  it  for  yourself  aJready.  And  you  so 
young  1  And  I  suppose  nothing  else  would  ever  have  con- 
tented  you ;  so,  it  is  best  so.  But  there  are  things,  I  think, 
that  will  go  hard  with  you, — one  cannot  teil ;  you  have  not 
suffered  yet,  and  you  seem  all  mind,  just  as  a  flower  is  all 
bloom.  That  will  not  last :  you  will  find  the  beast  in  you 
some  day, — even  you.  Dear,  it  is  not  for  me  to  preach,  or 
teach,  or  counsel  anything.  I  have  led  a  bad  life  oflen,  and  I 
know  nothing.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  talk,  I  might  hurt  you. 
One  fears  to  handle  your  soul :  it  is  like  a  white  moth, — to  me. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  just  this.  You  know  I  promised 
your  dead  mother.  What  one  says  to  the  dead,  one  must  keep 
faith  to,  more  than  to  the  living.     The  living  can  avenge 

themselves,  but  those  poor  dead Dear,  will  you  remember  ? 

I  want  to  meet  your  mother,  face  to  face,  on  the  Last  Day, 
and  to  just  say  to  her,  *  This  is  your  boy ;  I  have  done  my 
best  by  him ;  he  comes  back  to  you  with  a  pure  soul ;  I  have 
given  my  life  for  his.'  Will  you  remember?  You  are  far 
away  from  me  always  now ;  much  farther  than  by  miles.  I 
can  do  nothing,  only  hope  and  fear.  If  evil  do  assail  you, 
think  of  that.     Help  me  to  keep  my  faith  with  Pippa." 

Signa  heard  him, — moved,  subdued,  perplexed. 

The  great  shadow  of  Bruno's  doubt  feil  aJso  upon  him. 

Was  there  so  much  more  peril  in  the  world  than  he  knew? 

He  bowed  his  head. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said,  simply. 

Bruno  thought,  "  He  does  not  say,  I  will.'* 

They  left  the  house  and  went  down  through  the  wet 
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woodfl  and  through  the  douds  that  floated  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills. 

Bftfore  another  hour  he  was  gone. 

Bruno  stood  a  little  while  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  iron 
rails,  ]istening  to  the  distant  thunder  of  the  steam,  as  the  last 
ourl  of  the  smoke  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  valley. 
The  fog  had  lifted  and  passed  awaj.  Mountain  and  river  and 
vineyard  and  homestead  stood  out  clear  in  the  morning  light ; 
his  own  hill  rosé  above  them  all, — ^the  quarries  shiniug  in  the 
san,  the  bold  pines  piled  against  the  brightness  of  the  sky. 

^^  It  is  a  good  augury/'  he  said  to  himself. 

He  tried  to  think  so. 

He  retraced  his  steps  up  the  cliff  road,  and  went  home  alone, 
and  yoked  his  oxen  to  the  plow,  and  drove  them  up  and  down 
benoath  the  vines,  as  on  the  day  when  Pippa's  body  had  diifted 
away  on  the  face  of  the  flood  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

'^  It  is  a  good  augury,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  the  glory  of 
the  morning  spread  over  all  the  earth  beneath  him. 

But,  though  the  sun  shone,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if,  on  all 
the  land  and  water,  a  great,  empty,  desolate  silence  had  &llen. 

All  was  80  still. 

He  was  alone. 

"  The  birds  do  not  sing  after  vintage,"  ho  told  himself;  and 
tried  to  think  that  it  was  only  that. 
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Palma  looked  out  of  her  cottage  door,  and  saw  the  trail  of  the 
smoke  too,  going  farther  andfartheraway  under  the  green  leaves 
along  by  the  river,  round  between  the  mountains.  She  watched 
it,  shading  her  eyes,  and  turned  slowly  within  into  the  house. 

He  had  not  thought  to  say  a  word  of  parting  that  morning ; 
a  kind,  careless  farewell,  the  night  before,  at  the  garden  gate, 
when  Bruno  was  by, — that  had  been  all. 

"  Why  do  you  cry,  Palma  ?"  said  the  youngest  of  her  brothers, 
who  was  only  twelve,  and  a  cripple,  with  his  small  limbs  mis- 
•hapen  and  withered. 
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**  Bo  you  ask  ? — with  &thef  not  aii  montha  ïd  his  grave  ?" 
munniired  Paltna, 
Her  lieart  emote  her  lïs  she  said  it.     Sb  e  waa  lying  to  the 

chüd, 

She  went  ttbout  her  diiily  work.  It  was  for  her  m  if  she 
did  it  in  the  dark.  But  she  did  it,  nnssing  nothiogj — not 
even  alurriog  anything.  Tb  ere  waa  so  mueh  to  be  doae,  with 
all  those  five  boj8j  and  two  oaly  of  them  earning  anythiog. 

Once  in  that  Jong,  ïaborioiB  day  she  Btole  up-stairs,  aiid 

(looked  at  tb  e  ncckluce. 
*'  He  was  tbinking  that  he  was  bujing  for  Gemma/*  she 
flaid,  Q&  Bhe  looked. 

Later  in  tb  e  daj,  the  eldest  son  of  Ceceo,  the  cooper,  came 
and  leaned  over  the  wall  as  sbe  worked.    He  waa  a  oooper  too, 
and  a  fine-built  youtb,  and  Vfdl  spoken  of  in  tbe  Laetra. 
"  You  will  not  tbink  of  it,  Palma?"  he  said  to  her,  with 

►  his  brown  eyes  wistfuJ  and  sad. 
**  You  are  good  j  but  no, — never  P*  said  Palina,  and  went  on 
Weedtng. 

Wbat  he  wanted  her  to  tbink  of  was  bimsclf.  He  did  not 
Hiiad  her  cropped  hair:  that  would  grow,  He  loved  her 
industrioua  ways,  her  independenoc,  her  patience,  her  care  of 
lier  brotbera.  His  fatber  was  wdl-to-do ;  be  would  look  over 
t,lie  absence  of  a  dower. 

^"  I  shall  not  marry/*  said  Palma,  always. 
And  when  tbe  young  cooper  said,  for  the  bundredtb  time, 
^  ^  You  will  not  tbink  of  it  f'*  in  this  warm,  radiant,  snmmer 
:ffbrenoon,  Palma  only  said,  *^  Never  1'^  and  went  on,  stripping 
lier  tomato- bushes  of  their  fruit,  and  boe  ing  between  the  lines 
«f  her  newly-set  cauliflowers. 

Sbe  belonged,  she  Baid,  to  her  brotbers.  So  her  living  self 
^idj — her  body  and  ber  braioj  sucb  as  it  was,  and  her  strong, 
laborious,  untiring  feet  and  hands.  But  ber  beart  belohj^ed 
to  two  otiier  lives j-^ne  dcad  and  tbe  otber  loBt :  tbe  two  lives 
that  had  heen  by  bers  in  tbeir  childhood,  in  tbe  raoonlit  lenion- 
alleys  of  Gïovoli,  and  tbe  ca  lm  shadows  of  tbe  old  cbuTch  of 
8t.  8ebaMtian. 

Signa  and  Gemma  were  alwaja  togetber  in  her  thongbtSj — 
une  de»d,  tbe  otber  lost. 

Ceccbino,  tbe  son  of  Ceeco,  could  give  ber  a  good  bouse  in 
the  Lastra,  and  a  fuU  soup-pot  always,  and  a  good  store  of  house- 
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Ymea^  and  shoes  and  stockings^  Eind  a  settled  place  ïd  tbe  world* 
Oh,  yes ;  she  knew.  Asd  hls  mothefj  who  was  a  tender  soul, 
had  Siiid,  *^  He  lovea  you :  we  will  not  mmd  about  the  dower, 
and  you  shall  hnva  niy  own  self-apun  sheets  and  my  stiing  of 
pearla/^  And  they  were  all  good, — good  as  gold.  And  Beppo 
and  Franco,  who  foresaw  help  for  themselves  in  tb  is  union, 
upbraided  her  always,  and  railed  at  her  when  the  bread  waa  too 
«tal e  or  the  sour  wine  rün  short. 

But  Palma — though  she  knew,  none  better,  the  wortb  of 
bread  and  wine  in  this  life,  and  tb  o  use  of  a  strong  arm  to  bar 
the  door  against  the  Old  Man  Poverty  whom  the  devit  bas 
given  leave  to  hobble  perpetually  upon  the  earth  and  creep  in 
at  all  cold  hearths^Palma  sbook  her  héad,  and  wouJd  not  even 
tbink  of  itj  howeirer  Cecchino  besought  her. 

^'  I  will  not  marry  yon ;  I  do  not  love  you/-  she  told  hinL 
And  Cecehino  urged  that  marriage  ehoiild  come  £rst,  love  last^ 
with  women. 

*'  Not  so,"  saïd  Palma.  "  That  is  to  have  the  leaves  bitter 
and  tte  flowers  leaflesSj — like  the  endive.  But  it  is  not  only 
that.  I  will  not  marry.  I  will  work  for  my  brothers  whila 
they  ffant  it ;  and  when  they  do  not  want  rae^  I  will  go  into  a 
convent,  and  rest  bo.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  do,  Our  Lady 
wiüing." 

And  Ceeehino  oould  not  change  her. 

Hiat  wafl  what  she  meant  to  do. 

Itest  sOj — a  brown-faeed,  middle-aged  woman,  in  a  white 
coiJ,  saying  prayera  in  a  httle  cell,  on  kneea  stifF  froin  inany 
years  of  toil,  and  gomg  aniong  the  orphana  aad  the  poor,  aad 
tending  dying  souls,— that  waa  how  she  saw  berself  ia  iha 
future, 

It  did  not  appali  her. 

Any  thought  of  marriage  did. 

In  tbe  convent  she  would  be  able  to  pray  for  Signa  and  for 
Gemma ;  and  then  in  heaven  she  might  see  their  faoes. 

Perhapsj  if  she  worked  very  hard  and  prayed  very  much, 
the  Madonna  might  cal!  her  up  quiokly^  and  give  her  eome 
grace  of  beauty^  there,  in  heaven  tö  be  like  them.  SomeUmea 
ah  e  hoped  that,  quite  humbly,  and  never  sure  that  she  eould 
xnerit  it. 

In  tbe  twilight  of  this  day — ^having  labored  hard,  and  soea 
her  brothers  come  aud  go^  and  smiled  on  tbem,  and  fuioed  a 
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cteerFJ  kugh  for  tïiem,  beeauae  a  duU  liouse  waa  bad  for  boya 
ajid  apt  tü  drive  them  to  Üw  wine-sbops  and  the  lotterieB — 
f^aJtna  stcilö  up,  füOt-weaxy  thougb  sbe  was,  to  tbe  little  cburcb 
above  tbe  parden^  of  GiovoU. 

She  carried  her  little  crippled  brother  on  her  back,  beeauH© 
tie  fretted  if  be  were  kft  long  alone,  and  set  bim  down  whoa 
the  last  gleam  of  sun  fell^  and  gave  bim  a  few  pebbles  to  play 
■^wit-b,  wiuüh  contented  himj  because  be  was  not  very  bright  of 

Then  sbe  went  berself  and  prayed  in  tbe  nook  by  tbe  column 
^where  tbe  St,  Cecilia  hung.  She  bad  lost  faitb  Id  it,  becauae 
l:ie  had  aecmod  to  havo  Done.  He  had  tbanked  ber  for  ber 
*-houghfc  of  bim,  but  he  had  never  seemed  to  tbink  it  possible 
^hai  it  Cüidd  have  helped  bitn  in  anj  way  to  fame, 

'*  Keep  bim  aufe  in  tbe  world,  and  let  bim  meet  Gemma  in 
Ijeaven/^  ehe  prayed  ;  and  aaid  it  over  and  over  agaia,  in  pas- 
fêionate  reitenited  aupplieatiou,  cliDging  to  the  pi  Har  witU  het 
^j^ms  wound  about  it  aud  her  forebead  pressed  agaiust  its  eold 
^ray  stone. 

Sbö  prayed  tb  ere  till  the  mooü  ebone  tbraugh  tbe  stained 
"wiodcw  on  to  the  brok  en  Jasper ;  and  the  little  cripple  cried 
teeause  tbe  air  grew  coldj  and  he  could  not  rbe  to  catch  the 
^low-worm  aüght  upon  tbe  altar-step. 
She  did  not  aak  anyfching  for  herself. 
Hard  work  for  ten  or  twenty  years  longeTj  and  then  restv- 
an tbe  bard  boards  of  a  convent  bed,  and  by  the  death-agoniee 
^  beggara. 

Th  at  waa  ber  future. 

fit  dtd  not  affright  her. 
"  Only  keep  bim  safe  on  eartb, — and  ber  in  beaven." 
Th  at  waa  all  she  prayed. 
She  was  sure  the  öaints  would  bear  her, 
She  came  out  into  tbe  moonlight,  carrying  the  lam  e  boy  on 
Ier  back,  and  with  tbe  glow-worm  like  a  little  lamp  within  ber 
land.     Sbe  wa.s  almoat  happy. 

Prayers,  innocent  and  in  firm  faitb j  brought  tbe  benediotion 
«f  tb  dr  own  fulfiUment,     Sb  e  was  au  re  of  that» 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

It  was  a  sultry  night  northward. 

There  was  a  storm  in  the  air,  but  it  had  not  brokein.  The^^^^iM 
great  lake  was  curled  bj  the  faintest  of  breezes.  There  wiiua.»  g^nn 
the  smell  of  oranges — leaf  and  flower  and  fruit — upon  the  air.—rmrJr. 
Little  boats  went  sailing  through  the  shadows.  The  constel — M.^^- 
lation  of  the  Winged  Horse  shone  clear  high  up  in  the^-^=iiö 
heavens,  though  all  round  the  horizon  the  skies  were  over — Txr^iCj^ 
cast, — the  Horse  that  bas  a  star  for  bis  nostril,  and  that  ipff  g"  ^ 
plumed  with  strong  desire,  and  that  says  to  the  poet,  "  Mount^^^jcnt, 
and  ye  shall  enter  the  realms  of  the  sun  with  me,  and  ride  abg^g^-^ 
through  the  endless  night  where  Persephone  lies  sighing." 

Signa — who  did  not  know  the  stars  by  any  name,  but  lovecK^^^*^ 
them  as  all  dreamers  do,  and  held  them  in  that  wistfrd  aw^  \0^m^ 
which  was  with  him  one-half  the  terror  of  a  child,  one-half^:  ^-^^ 
the  wonder  of  a  thinker — was  drifling  in  a  litde  boat  over  thc^-^"^^ 
quietness  of  the  water,  and  looking  up  at  Pegasus. 

They  were  giving  bis  music  at  Como ;  and  they  were  abou^'J^^^ 
to  bring  the  Lamia  out  in  Milan.     He  went  where  bis  musici  -*^^^ 
went,  as  the  way  is  in  this  country.     But  the  small  strife  of^^^  "^ 
the  theatres,  and  the  contentions  and  envious  revilings,  anfc^"^ 
the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  were  aL  pain^ —   -' 
ful  to  him, — too  rough,  too  real,  too  coarse  for  him.     "' 
broke  from  them  whenever  he  could,  and  they  had  ceased  i 
try  and  alter  him ;  he  was  no  more  fit  for  their  world,  they 
saw,  than  a  young  nightingale  for  a  gay  brawling  street.    The^^ 
laughed  at  him, — which  he  seldom  knew,  or,  knowing,  did  not^- 
heed, — and  let  him  live  in  bis  own  fashion  as  he  liked,  andL 
made  their  money  out  of  him,  and  said  all  genius  was  n» 
better  after  all  than  an  inspired  idiocy,  and  he  was  such  a  boy  z 
only  a  little  peasant  still,  though  he  had  so  sweet  a  face  and 
80  soft  a  grace. 

Signa  was  careless  of  them, — utterly  careless. 

He  was  so  purely,  naturally,  innocently  happy  that  nothing 
could  much  stir  or  trouble  him.  All  the  noise  around  him 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  whirlpool  to  a  child  seated  high  on 
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tóe  mctSj  who  hcais  it^  bat  only  seea  the  siWer  sea-gulk  and 
tho  auDshme.  All  the  fi'ct  of  their  life  could  tiot  hurt  him  j 
lie  saw  üüly  the  dreama  and  the  deatiuiea  of  hLi  owd, 

What  was  beautiM  to  hitii  ia  those  long  moïiths  of  wan- 
«ierbg  were  not  the  pleasures  which  his  asaüciütes  fuund  ;  ha 
liardly  cared  even  for  the  praisti  that  made  his  pilgriiuagca 
triumphs.  What  was  beautiful  to  liim  were  the  changbg 
TOoantaios,  the  fresh  wide  waters,  the  unknown  o  ld  citieSj  the 
treasuries  of  lost  arts^  the  nohle  t^h urehes,  the  sileot  monas- 
terles,  the  Jonely  Uttle  towns  that  had  all  some  wonder  of 
Btone  or  of  color,  the  delicioiis  free  sensej  as  of  a  bird  a  fligKt, 
with  which  he  was  boroe  from  place  to  place ^  fiUing  hia  bKua 
wiih  racmories,  as  a  child  its  hands  with  flowers^  thinking 
each  new  one  found  atill  loveher  than  the  last 

Ho  drifted  now  in  his  little  boat:  a  fiaherman  rowcd  him 
from  poiiit  to  poiot  along  the  shores.  He  had  talked  to  tho 
man  tïll  they  were  both  tired ;  going  with  the  current,  little 
movement  of  the  oars  was  needfuJ  ;  the  man  sat  mute^  think- 
ing of  his  hanl  of  fish  of  that  morning;  Sigoa  Md  back,  looking 
üp  at  the  radianee  of  Pegasns. 

He  did  not  know  it  as  the  conabellation  that  belonga  to  all 
who  dream  of  any  art,  but  ita  stars  shone  down  on  him  with 
a  bright  serene  light,  and  he  thought  how  they  were  shining 
tou  upon  the  water  and  the  hilla  abont  his  home- 
His  heart  always  went  back  to  the  Lastra. 
His  fondest  fancy  was  of  what  shoald  he  his  return  to  it, 
to  raise  works  of  marble  Uke  the  palaces  he  saWj  and  live  a 
great  life  io  peaee  and  pleasure,  with  a  choir  of  young  aingers 
like  himaelf  around  him,  and  the  love  of  all  the  oountry  with 

He  was  so  young  still ;  such  dreama  were  poasible  to  him* 
His  hands  were  fillcd  with  the  fast-fading  laurels  of  earth,  hut 
te  bclieved  them  the  ehangeless  asphodols  of  heaven. 

The  lüe  of  Eosaini,  had  he  seen  it  close,  would  haTe  hnrt 
tim  Uke  a  blaapheniy. 

To  8igDa — reared  in  simple  religious  faiths,  half  pagan, 
tal  f  monastic,  which  were  quite  real  to  him — victory  waa  ob^ 
li  gation. 

God  had  given  him  his  dcaire ;  so  he  thought,  He  said 
*lwaya  to  Mmseltj  "  What  can  I  ren  der  back?" 

lü  sü  maoy  thinga  he  waa  only  a  Uttle  peasant  êtill. 
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The  boat  floated  along,  rocked  gently  on  the  Hquid  dark 
ness. 

He  watched  the  stars,  and  dreamed,  and  dreamed,  an  ^rTif' 
dreamed,  and  seemed  to  see  again,  white  upon  the  shadow,  ^  a 
Btatue  he  had  seen  that  day  at  noon :  the  Love  and  PsyclizzShe 
of  Canova. 

Canova — ^whose  soul  was  dead  when  he  moolded  the  lascir"^^^- 
ous  charm»  of  the  Borghese Venus  and  the  poor  vulgar  grac^-^^ses 
of  the  Dancing  Girls — has  put  all  his  soul  into  this  marble. 

For  one  moment,  in  his  vision  of  the  face  of  Love,  he  h*  -^naa 
reached  the  height  where  the  Greek  sculptors  reign  alone. 

In  the  face  of  Love  there  is  the  very  heaven  of  passion, .-^ 

all  its  longing,  all  its  languor,  all  its  ineffable  abandonme-^^snt 
and  yearning,  all  its  absolute  oblivion,  which  makes  it  ory  Mily 
live  in  one  other  life,  and  would  let  the  earth  dissolve  and  t'^-c^Rhe 
heavens  shiver  as  a  burnt  scroll,  and  take  no  heed,  so  tl  Jliat 
"  only  from  me  this  be  divided  never." 

The  boy  had  watched  the  statue  long,  with  a  strange  sclj^  ^nse 
of  something  missed  in  his  own  young  years, — something  z^r-  un- 
known  ;  and  like  a  hot  wind  over  him  had  come  the  memc^-^ory 
of  the  dancing  girl  of  Istriel. 

He  had  hated  the  memory,  yet  there  it  came. 

Her  face  effaced  the  softer  face  of  Psyche :  Psyche,  whc^  -*o  is 
not  worthy  Love  in  the  marble,  as  in  the  fable  of  the  lampman). 

i'loating  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  he  dreamed  of  the 

statue ;  only,  do  what  he  would,  instead  of  Psyche  he  b  saw 
always  the  form  of  the  dancer  of  Istriel.  And  the  boy  in  -^  his 
ignorance  smiled,  remembering  the  warnings  of  Bruno. 

"  What  does  he  know,"  he  thought,  "  living  on  his  hi^^ 

there?  All  men  love, — the  lowest  and  the  highest.  ^^  One 
would  be  greater  surely  in  all  ways,  not  lesser,  if  one  lovec- -^*^'" 

For  he  did  not  know  that  Love  will  only  reach  his  heï^      igbt 
by  treading  all  other  things  beneath  his  feet.     He  did  oot 

know  that  Love  lends  a  fire  divine  to  human  souls  onl)^  ^  bj 
burning  all  their  world  to  waste. 

The  boat  paused  at  a  bend  in  the  shore,  grated  a  lm-  ^t/e, 
and  tlien  was  fastened  to  the  land. 

Signa  leaped  out,  with  the  fresh  cool  leaves  smiting  ^i™ 
sweet  blows  upon  his  eyes  and  mouth.  They  had  rea^3he<i 
the  little  village  where  he  liked  to  sleep  and  see  the  di^^^o 
break  over  the  lake  better  than  to  remain  in  Como,  wherö    ^^' 
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singers  drank,  and  laughed,  and  quarreled  until  dajbreak,  and 
thought  it  ill  of  him  unless  he  joined  them. 

The  boat  went  on  to  where  the  rower  lived.  Signa  strolled 
a  little  on  the  shore.  It  was  not  late,  and  he  could  see  the 
white-walled  cottage  where  he  had  house-room  ;*Tnong  its 
orange-trees  and  myrtles,  and  he  wished  to  watch  lütie  storm 
which,  oountry-bom  and  hill-bred  as  he  had  been,  iie  knew 
was  rising,  though  the  lake  was  still. 

The  village  stood  on  a  small  creek ;  its  woods  anü  thicketa 
went  to  the  water's  edge ;  it  was  a  wilderness  of  ro8>:d.  It  had 
a  little  white  church,  with  one  bell ;  several  huts  aad  houses 
of  peasants  and  fisher-people ;  and  a  few  villas  that  wure  sought 
by  summer  idlers  and  bj  rich  strangers  towards  the  etirly 
autumn  time. 

Signa  walked  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  his  feet  in  rose- 
leaves  and  üdlen  jessamine-flowers :  its  shore  was  all  a  garden, 
wild  or  cultured  according  as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  were 
poor  or  rich. 

He  wandered  along  till  he  lost  sight  of  the  roof  of  his  own 
little  dweiling,  listening  to  the  soft  lapping  of  the  litüo  wares 
upon  the  stones  and  the  splash  of  distant  oars. 

All  at  once  he  paused.  He  saw  a  statue  in  tLe  water 
through  the  leaves ;  at  least,  he  thought  it  so.  It  was  the 
white  figore  of  a  woman,  half  elothed  in  close-clinging  dra- 
peries,  which  with  her  right  hand  she  held  upward  to  her 
knees ;  with  the  other  hand  she  was  gathering  her  hair  into  a 
great  knot ;  her  naked  feet  were  in  the  shining  water ;  her 
arms  were  bare  too.  She  was  quite  still  at  the  moment  he 
saw  her  first,  as  though  awaiting  something ;  the  moon  had 
come  out  of  a  heavy  cloud,  and  feil  on  her,  so  that  she  looked 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  white  as  Psyche  was. 

Then,  tired  of  holding  up  her  hair,  she  let  it  fall  in  a  sud- 
den  shower,  thrust  the  boughs  of  the  wild  roses  apart,  and 
stepped  from  the  pebbles  and  the  water  on  the  shore.  The 
movement  brought  her  face  to  face  with  Signa. 

He  saw  she  was  no  statue,  but  a  woman ;  young  and  living, 
and  impatient  of  some  delay ;  dripping  with  water,  which  ran 
from  her  hair  and  limbs  in  silvery  rain,  and  made  her  white 
thin  garments  cling  to  her.  She  had  been  bathing  in  the 
Bolitude  of  her  gardens,  into  which  he  unwittingly  had 
itrayed. 
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Signa  gtood  stilï  and  ga^ed  at  her,  too  inuch  amaEüd,  toCP 
Btartied,  too  coniused,  to  inove  or  speak.  Hïs  face  fiushed- 
with  ahame, — shame  für  himaelf  and  shame  for  her, 

"  Furgive  me,"  he  murmured;  but  his  feet  were  rooted  to 
the  groundj  his  heart  beat  so  loudly  it  aeeiued  to  bttu  to  filL 
the  air.  The  womatij — aU  white  there,  with  her  shiniDg  limbs* 
and  shining  hair  tangled  in  the  thiuketa  of  the  rose^,  with  her— 
wet  smal]  feet  like  ivory  upon  the  mosa, — he  tbought  it  all  a- 
dreani. 

She  had  startedj  too ;  then  she  looked  at  him  with  a  smil* 
slowly  uncurving  the  rose-leaves  of  her  elose  pouted  lips* 
She  WOB  in  no  wiac  embarrasBed,  She  stood  look  ing  at  ImiL 
with  the  moon-rajs  fuU  upon  her^  making  the  water-dropa  lik* 
pearlfl. 

Then  she  lattghetl, — a  pretty  kughter  pealing  tlirough  th» 
gardeu  silence. 

She  shook  her  hatr  over  her  like  a  veil^  her  white  arms  and 
boaom  shiuLiig  through  it  as  ihrough  a  golden  net-work;  tike 
cobwebs  ia  the  buq. 

Another  woinan  ran  qtiicklj  np  to  her  with  breathless  ei- 
cuae  for  absence ,  holding  a  scarlet  shawl  in  her  outstretched 
arms.  She  Iet  it  be  wrapped  rouad  her,  and  turned  away, 
look  mg  at  Signa  through  her  hair» 

*f  Stay  there/'  she  aaid  to  hlm ;  **  stay  there,  and  Btring  a 
Tomance  npon  me.  I  am  wet) — ^I  was  bathiag.  I  will  oome 
back.     Stay  there  l" 

He  stood  there,  Btnpefied  and  entranced,  as  she  had  bidden 
hira  ;  not  sure,  atill,  whether  it  were  a  woman  indeed j  or  only 
a  etatue  that  big  fancy  warmed. 

He  was  not  sure  that  all  wa^  not  a  trick  of  his  own  Imagï- 
nation,  and  of  the  sudden  shining  of  the  mooB  out  from  the  m 
dark  night,  f 

He  stoodj  bewildered  and  breathless,  listening  with  throbbing 
pulses  to  every  tioise  in  the  leavea  and  on  tbe  water.  If  she 
were  a  living  creature,  she  had  bidden  him  walt.  M 

For  hifl  life  he  could  not  have  nioved  away.  % 

He  feit  hot  with  shame  for  her  if  she  were  indeed  a  living 
thing. 

Strango  stories  he  had  heard  in  the  old  folk-lore  of  the 
Lafitra — where  peoplc  believe  in  inany  an  eerie  phase  of  the 
night-side  of  nature — came  over  him  with  a  ehiver.     What 
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Jinmao  thing  could  hare  looked  half  bo  wliïte?  or  coulcl  havo 
borne  tb  gaae  gtniightly  without  a  blusli?  or  could  ha  va 
laughed  in  hïs.  face  aa  she  had  donc? 

fik  braÏQ  was  giddy,  hia  heart  beat  high:  he  glauced  up 
to  fiod  his  stars,  bat  thej  were  gone,— the  clouda  had  covered 
them.  The  rose-boughs  nistïedj  the  graases  seemed  to  thrill, 
the  shallow  water  Bhimmered  at  his  feet.  Wou  ld  she  eumé 
back^  or  had  she  ouly  mocked  him  ?  Was  ehe  like  the  hean- 
tifbl  white  woman  who  caiinot  faxget  her  crimes^  but  wakm 
frotn  her  grave  and  stmyg  all  aighfc  through  the  great  forsakea 
gardeng  of  the  Medici?  He  shuddered  as  he  thought, — ho 
who  had  beea  reared  where  the  people  believe  in  the  ghostly 
wanderiuga  of  Bianea  Capello. 

He  loiiged  for  her  back  again,  and  yet  he  feared  her.  He 
fitraified  hia  eyes  to  wateb  for  her  in  the  gloom,  and  yet  he 
^as  airaidj — aii^aid  as  he  had  aeyer  been  in  his  childhood  goiiïg 
in  the  dartnesa  over  the  lonely  hill-lands  peopled  with  tha 
cpiritfi  of  the  dead,  as  peasanta  told  him, 

It  might  have  been  hours  that  he  waited  there,  it  might 
liave  been  but  moments ;  he  could  not  teil  whit^h,  he  had  no 
eense  of  time ;  but  the  moon  was  still  sbiaing  when  he  saw 
ier, 

She  catne  ui  der  the  Icaves  of  the  omnge-trees  through  the 
croesing  rose-bougha  to  him ;  she  was  still  wrapped  in  white, 
— some  glisteniog  thing  with  eilver  ia  it,  like  a  spider* s  web 
that  bas  caught  the  dew  j  her  wet  hair  feil  over  her  shoulders ; 
her  feet  were  shod  in  soft  white  fure ;  she  had  put  a  etring  of 
pcarlü  about  her  tbroatj  whieb  glcamcd  a  little  as  snow  does 
as  she  moved ;  she  eame  through  the  shiaiog  moonlit  Icaves, 
I  hen  ding  down  towarda  him  and  smiling. 

"I  have  come  back.  Why,  how  jou  look!  I  was  too  wet 
to  Btay.  I  kuow  jou, — yes.  I  saw  you  last  night,  and  once 
before  in  Venice,  Signal  Whj,  how  jou  lookT 
1  He  feil  at  her  feet,  touching  the  hem  of  her  white  robe 
with  tremulous,  timid  hands,  aad  gaïing  up  at  her  with  eyea 
of  doubt  and  iear  and  ad  oratio  n,  because  she  was  ao  wonder* 
fdlj  fair  to  look  at^  and  yet  he  was  alVaid  of  her  as  of  a  crea- 
ture  not  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven^  just  such  a  lovely  terrible 
thing  as  that  whieh  walked  at  midnight  in  the  old  green  gardens 
of  the  Medici. 

**  What  are  you?"  he  murmured,  with  the  soft  grace  of  a 
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poet's  homage.  "  You  know  me — ^you?  Oh,  speak  a  little! 
Are  JOU  my  Lamia,  that  I  have  dreamed  of  so  oflen?  Or 
are  you  Psyche  that  I  saw  at  noon?  You  cannot  be  a  liviDg 
thing:  you  are  too  beautiful." 

She  stooped,  and  with  her  sofl,  cool  hands  ruffled  the  thick 
hair  falling  on  his  brow,  and  laughed,  and  threw  a  rosé  against 
his  lips. 

"Lamia!  Psyche!  They  are  dead:  I  live.  Know  you! 
Of  course  I  know  you.  And  when  I  saw  you  at  Venice  I 
was  glad ;  only  I  said,  *  He  shall  not  see  me  yet, — ^not  yet' 
And  was  it  all  mere  chance  to-night?  I  thought  perhaps  you 
knew,  and  came.  No  ?  Why,  how  you  look  I  But,  indeed, 
how  should  you  know  me?  I  was  a  little  ragged  thing.  How 
well  it  was  we  ran  away  that  fair-day,  and  how  sad  you  were, 
and  how  you  cried  I — and  yet  I  made  you  play.    Poor  Signal" 

She,  stooping  still  above  him,  put  her  fresh  lips  to  his  hair 
and  kissed  him  on  the  eyes ;  and  then  she  laughed  again,  and 
then  again  she  leaned  to  kiss  him. 

But  Signa  had  sprung  upward  to  his  feet. 

His  face  was  very  pale ;  his  eyes  had  horror  in  them  and 
amaze. 

"  Gemma !"  he  muttered.     "  Gemma !  Gemma !" 

A  cloud  of  anger  gathered  on  the  fairness  of  her  face. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Gemma.     Well—?" 

"  Gemma  1" 

He  said  the  little  familiar  name  again  and  again,  stupidly  as 
a  man  says  a  charm,  gazing  upon  her  in  the  moonlight.  He 
had  looked  for  her  among  the  poor  maidens  of  the  working 
world,  among  the  crowds  at  mass ;  he  had  thought  often  of 
finding  her  lonely,  longing  for  home,  repentant  of  her  flight, 
living  in  some  little  nook  among  the  roofs,  making  her  daily 
bread  by  some  sad  means ;  and  he  had  dreamed  of  how  he 
would  raise  her  up  and  take  her  back  and  crown  her  with  his 
laurels  and  make  her  glad.     This  was  Gemma. 

This  beautiful  thing  unshamed,  who  came  to  him  wet  from 
the  water  and  laughed,  with  the  moonlight  on  her  wet,  half- 
naked  limbs.     This  was  Gemma. 

She  was  silent.  A  great  anger  obscured  the  beauty  of  her 
face,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  shame  with  it.  Her  hands  tore 
a  rosé  asunder  and  threw  the  leaves  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
had  looked  for  the  passionate  rapture  with  which  all  her  yeara 
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were  fdXL :  tliis  mute  reboke  in  ita  gentleness  smote  her  dully 
like  a  blow. 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  dazzled,  bewildered  pain ;  he 
was  not  certain  that  he  waa  awake;  he  thought  of  Palma  pray- 
ing  for  her  sister  and  sure  she  was  with  Christ. 

"  Gemma !  Is  it  you,  Gemma  ?"  he  murmured.  "  You  were 
a  little  ragged  thing, — ^you  were  so  poor, — and  now  you  have 
those  pearls  about  yonr  throat.  Palma  was  sure  you  were  in 
heaven,  but  I  said  no.  I  always  said  that  I  would  find  you, 
only  I  thought  so  differently.  I  always  hoped,  so  lone]y,  so 
penniless,  so  sorrowful  for  them  all  at  home;  and  then  I 
thought  how  I  would  take  you  back,  and  we  would  love  you 
all  the  better  for  the  sorrows  you  had  had.  And  now  you  are 
Ukethis.     Ah,  God  I" 

His  voice  shook,  his  lips  trembled ;  the  words  were  all  inco- 
herent, con^ised,  almost  foolish ;  but  she  knew  all  he  meant. 

"  PoorI  lonely  1  sorrowful  !'*  she  echoed;  and  her  azure  eyes 
laughed  back  at  him,  though  they  had  more  rage  thau  mirth. 
"You  thought  I  should  be  that?— I?  Did  I  not  get  the 
things  I  wanted  always  ?     You  forget." 

"  That  is  what  Bruno  said,"  he  muttered,  and  was  still. 

"  Bruno  1" 

She  had  forgotten  nothing ;  nor  had  she  forgiven  anything, 
child  though  she  had  been. 

When  Bruno  had  dragged  her  oflF  the  sands  by  the  sea  away 
firom  the  guls  and  the  praises  of  the  great  people,  she  had 
marked  it  in  her  thoughts,  a  thing  to  be  avenged.  Between 
the  manhood  of  Bruno  and  her  babyhood  there  had  been 
always  war. 

"Yóur  father  died  in  Lent,"  said  Signa,  suddenly.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  fancied  still  she  was  some 
shadowy  thing  that  mocked  him  in  the  moonlight,  not  Gsmma 
living. 

She  looked  grave  and  troubled  for  a  moment. 

"Diedl     Hewasnotold?" 

"  No,  he  was  not  old." 

He  echoed  the  words  unconsciously.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  feit.  His  heart  seemed  stifled.  He  caught  her  hands 
in  his. 

"  Oh,  Gemma !  is  it  true  ?  Oh,  my  dear,  speak  to  me  more  I 
I  never  have  forgotten  you,  G^mma.    After  my  music  I  loved 
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JOU  h&BZ  of  anjtLmg;  yes^  better  tïian  BmnOj  I  Üiii,,-, 
neaven  forgive  me  1  You  were  a  Httle^  trcmblesöuie,  cruel  child, 
but  JOU  wcrc — Gemma.  Oh  dear,  it  cannot  be !— jou  did  not 
seein  to  have  any  woman's  ahame  about  jou  just  dów  looking 
at  me  in  the  water ;  aod  thea  thosc  peaxb,  and  all  this  daioiy, 
dehcate  stuif  like  bUyct.  GcmmaT  oh,  Gemina !  teil  me,  for  tbe 
good  God  s  eake^  you  aro  not  a  thiiig  that  jout  father  can  aeTer 
meet  iü  heaven  ?     You  are  not — lost  to  ua  all  ftirever  ?" 

Her  eyelida  were  dropped  as  he  apoke,  and  there  was  mi 
light  enough  for  Mm  to  me  the  chaDges  that  passed  over  lier 
face, — aiiger,  contempt,  derision,  tmuble^  amuaement,  aU  fol- 
io w  ing  on  e  another,  eaeh  and  all  moved  in  her  bj  hifi  iimpb 
words,  but  nocc  reaching  any  depth, 

She  hesitated  a  moment  how  to  answer  him,  hc  eeemed  to 
her  Bo  foolish, — oh,  so  foolish  I  and  yet  she  did  not  wish  for 
hia  diadain  or  hls  rebuke,  8he  thought  ahe  would  cbeat  him 
juBÈ  a  little  wliile, — ta  see, 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  old  pouting  anger  od  her  lovelj 
mouth,  the  anger  he  had  known  m  well  when  the  little  child 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Gioyoli  was  ihwarted  in  her  whim, 

"  You  are  Yery  quick  to  judge  me  UI,"  she  murmured 

"  Ah,  dear,  if  I  judge  you  wrong,  may  God  beap  eoals  of 
fire  on  my  head*  But  what  can  I  thinkj  Gemma  ?  Answer 
me,  dear  ]  answer  me  trulj.  I  coidd  not  hate  yoUj  Gemnia, 
not  if  JOU  were  fallen  to  the  vileöt  depths.  Pal  ma  might, — I 
dü  not  know,  I  could  not  Oh,  mj  dear,  do  teil  me  truly, 
what  fate  have  you  found  in  the  wurld  ?  What  tb  ing  have 
you  hecome  ?  When  they  aaid  that  you  were  deadj  I  loathed 
mjself  for  lettiug  you  have  your  way  that  morning,  and  sa 
letting  you  drift  to  your  own  miaery ;  hut  oh,  mj  dear,  my 
dear, — if  it  ahould  he  with  you  so  that  death  at  ita  worst 
would  have  been  het  ter  I  I  do  not  judge  you,  Genama ;  only 
teil  me — teil  me  truth  !'* 

He  knelt  down  before  ber  in  bis  eageiness  and  pain ;  he 
held  her  hands ;  his  face,  as  it  looked  up  to  hera,  was  white 
Tvith  fear  and  with  anxietj. 

She  was  so  lovely,  too,  ahove  him  in  the  ahadowB,  with  the 
rose-boughs  caught  against  her  and  the  wet  gold  of  her  hair 
touching  the  Bilvered  orange-leaves. 

"  Am  I  not  beautifü!,  Sigua  ?"  she  murmured.  **  The  iföt? 
What  does  th©  rest  matter, — for  a  womau?" 
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«  Oh,  God  1     Is  that  all  you  say  ?" 

He  roso  again  to  his  feet.  Almost  he  hated  her,  this  per« 
fect,  shameless  thing.  And  yet  she  was  so  beautifiil.  Looking 
at  her,  he  shaded  his  eyes  as  from  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  fire. 

"  Poor  Palma  1"  he  muttered.  "  Day  and  night  she  prays 
Christ  for  your  soul.*' 

«  My  soul  I" 

Cremma  smiled, — a  soft,  slow  smile. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  fuU  in  the  eyes.  She  did  what  she 
would  with  any  man  that  way. 

"  You  are  too  quick  to  judge.  Come  back  to-morrow,  to 
the  house  yonder.  Now  it  is  nearly  moming.  I  am  cold  still 
after  the  water.  I  bathe  by  moonlight  because  a  negress  told 
me  I  should  keep  my  beauty  so ;  there  is  a  charm  in  it.  Good- 
night.  Oh,  you  will  come, — yes,  I  know  that.  No  1  Do  not 
stop  me.  I  am  cold,  I  say.  Good-night.  Come  back  to- 
morrow." 

She  drew  her  white  clinging  clothes  out  from  his  grasp,  and 
laughed  a  little ;  for  indeed  she  was  amused,  though  troubled, 
and  put  the  orange-boughs  aside,  and  threw  another  rosé  at 
him,  and  went :  whither  he  could  not  see,  the  night  had  grown 
quite  dark. 

"  Gemma !  Gemma !  stay !"  he  cried  to  her.  "  If  you  be 
G^mma,  do  not  leave  me  so !" 

But  he  called  to  her  in  vain. 

He  was  alone. 

The  first  thunder  of  the  coming  storm  rolled  over  from  the 
mountains ;  a  shrill  wind  blew  on  the  lake-water ;  the  rain- 
drops  feil. 

She  left  him  to  meet  the  tempest  as  he  might.  Wet 
through,  he  reached  with  difficulty  the  little  cottage  higher  by 
the  shore. 

It  was  dawn ;  but  the  dawn  was  darker  than  the  night  had 
been. 

The  hurricane  was  severe,  and  the  sullen  lake  wrecked  more 
than  one  boat  that  in  the  moonlight  had  danced  lightly  on  its 
enii]ing  surface. 

Signa  did  not  even  try  to  sleep. 

He  watched  the  storm. 
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CHAPTEK    XLni. 

ThBEE  were  thaader  aod  Hghtning  and  wild  nortb  mnèa 
all  over  land  aad  sea,  even  to  tlie  great  plalns  on  either  bide 
the  Ap^nnmea. 

The  storm  traveled  as  far  as  the  Yaldarno,  reacliiög  there 
hj  morning,  and  men  watched  the  rivers,  fearing  flood  agaiïif 
and  farmers  thankod  the  aaints  that  maize-harvejst  aad  vintagfl 
had  been  safely  passed. 

Pal  ma  working  in  the  fields  for  a  small  wage  above  upon 
the  slopes,  and  driven  to  scek  refuge  from  the  violence  of  thö 
weather,  sheltered  herself  in  St.  Sebastian'a  littlo  church, 
where  tlie  eheep  ako  huddled  togethcr  out  of  reach  of  the 
lain, 

She  was  not  afraid, 

She  told  her  beads  and  said  her  prayers  as  the  blue  %ht- 
ninga  flaahed  around  her,  and  the  winds  howted. 

"Dear  God,  keep  him  safe  frona  harm,"  she  prajed.  ^*  And 
let  Gemma,  who  is  WLth  jou^  wliere  no  storiua  co  me,  watch 
over  him," 
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MeanwhilEj  the  woman  of  his  Tision  Iet  her  people  nn- 
clothe  her^  and  she  laj  down  in  her  white  mft  bed,  and  thoughti 
the  storm  might  beat  without,  she  paid  no  Leed  to  it ;  it  might 
wreek  boate^  flood  Êelds»  kill  bird^  and  heasta  and  buttertiiesi 
setid  mea  and  women  horaeless  over  ravaged  farmSj  but  her  it 
could  not  hurt     Why  ahould  she  think  of  it? 

She  was  amused,  and  jet  thcre  was  disquiet  at  her  heart. 

She  hated  all  the  old  dead  time ;  hated  the  bare  memory  of 
itj — of  its  hunger,  of  iis  cold,  of  ita  hardahip,  of  her  little 
naked  feet,  of  her  dirtj,  nierrj,  kindly  fathcr^  of  her  bed  of 
hay^  of  her  platter  of  wood.  She  hatol  it  aU ;  and  it  had 
Bprung  up  befora  her  suddenly  till  it  aü  Beemed  aüve. 
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She  liked  Dever  to  tHnk  of  it,— never*  It  was  for  tbat  tliat 
In  Yenice,  seeing  her  old  playmatc  the  hero  of  the  hour,  sho 
had  left  tbe  town  whibt  sttU  unknown  tü  him. 

And  yet  she  had  wauted  to  show  herself  to  him, 
I     "Chanee  ehall  ehoüëej^'  she  said  to  herself,  aüd  T^hcn  she 
f  liftd  recogüiaed  him  in  the  mooüUght  amoug  the  oraage-leaveö 
Bhe  had  walked  stridght  to  hira* 

She  was  glad,  upoQ  the  whole;  though  miÏÏed,  and  dls- 
turbed,  and  angeredj  too.  because  of  his  strange  way  of  taking 
thiügs. 

It  made  her  lie  awake  and  think  of  the  old  jears,  and  the 
fikill  witb  wbich  she,  a  litüe  hungrj  ragged  child,  one  among 
many,  had  got  to  have  her  beauty  known  all  over  many  cities^ 
and  to  have  thoee  big  pearla — big  as  linüota'  eggs — about  her 
throat,  when  she  waa  tired  of  her  diatnonds.  E  ut  pearls  best 
became  her;  that  she  kuew.  Older  womea  have  need  of 
diamonds  te  leod  new  lustre  to  ditumed  charms ;  hut  she  was 

»fresh  as  aoy  rosé.  And  she  was  küown  as  "  lüüocenoe."  So 
ehe  were  oftenest  her  big  pearls,  that  no  empress  eould  have 
beaten;  as  her  sister  peasants  away  in  Tuscany  wore  their 
littte  seed-pearls  on  feast-days  among  the  brown  hillfields. 

Lying  awuke  now,  with  the  blue  of  her  eyee  just  gleamïug 
nnder  her  curled  laaheSj  she  thought  of  that  fair-day  ia  Prato, 
and  of  the  sunny  tamarisk -trees  by  the  Bhore,  and  of  her 
Btruggle  from  the  window,  and  her  hurry  acroas  the  wharves, 
aud  her  escape  ia  the  brown -sailcd  fiöhiug-Bmack  that  her 
captor  had  bribed  to  take  tbom  over  the  open  sea. 

She  thought  of  how  she  had  laughed  and  danced  and  clapped 
her  hands  aa  the  rough  old  boat  spread  its  wet  eail  and  roekcd 
and  tore  belbre  the  wind  that  rosé  as  the  day  deel  bied,  and 
blew  hot  and  hard  from  the  southeiist,  while  the  man  said  to 
her,  **  Ne  more  black  bread,  my  pretty  pet :  all  eakes  and  fruit 
in  the  future.'' 

It  Imd  not  been  all  cakes  and  fruit  at  first. 
When  he  was  enre  of  her  bc  beat  her,  She  bit  hia  hand 
tlirougb.  He  tumbled  her  aniong  a  score  of  other  child  ren, 
older  and  joungerj  and  took  them  to  northern  oitieSj  and  sent 
t:.hein  about,  some  on  stilts  and  in  apangles,  aome  with  white 
kmiee  and  mui^le,  some  with  httle  etatueSj — all  thrasbed^  and 
^tarved)  and  mujde  to  do  his  biddiog. 
^^_^  Her  fate  was  what  the  Lastra  faneied  that  it  was,  knowing 
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how  many  children  of  tliis  sort  there  are,  kidnapped  to  shiyer 
in  the  wet  sad  Dorth. 

But  this  endured  only  a  very  little  while,  with  her. 

She  was  so  pretty.  He  knew  her  yalue.  He  woald  not 
leave  her  too  hungry,  or  send  her  ont  in  too  oold  weather. 
He  knew  that  she  was  like  a  good  wine,  and  woald  pay  well 
for  keeping. 

One  day  once  more  he  beat  her. 

She  darted  into  the  street,  and  showed  her  little  shoulders, 
and  all  the  bruises,  and  sobbing  drew  a  crowd  grieved  and 
indignant  round  her. 

That  crowd  set  on  the  man,  and  hounded  him  out  of  the 
town  under  a  rain  of  stones;  a  good  old  woman  took  her 
home,  weeping  over  her,  and  gave  her  a  home. 

That  was  three  months  after  the  fair  at  Prato,  and  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Mechlin. 

She  lived  there  a  few  years  like  a  little  monse  in  a  sngar- 
closet ;  the  woman  was  aged,  childless,  and  well  off,  keeping  a 
lace-shop  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful,  grave,  quaint,  gray 
little  city. 

She  was  petted,  pampered,  fed  on  dainties ;  she  teased  all 
the  girls,  and  made  all  the  boys  slaves  for  her ;  she  leamed 
to  read ;  she  stole  anything  she  wished  for  and  could  not  get 
without  stealing,  and  was  either  never  found  out,  or  else  always 
forgiven  ;  people  said  she  had  a  face  like  the  little  Jesus. 

Then  she  got  tired.  At  Kermesse  there  came  into  the 
place  a  troop  of  players. 

She  went  to  see  them. 

The  chief  of  them  said  to  himself,  "What  a  beautiful 
child !"  and  spoke  to  her  a  little  later  as  she  trotted  to  mass. 

He  tempted  her  to  join  them.  She  was  too  young  to  act, 
but  she  could  sing  a  little.  He  said  he  would  make  pieces  on 
purpose  for  her.  She  should  just  show  herself;  he  said  that 
would  be  enough.  He  painted  the  world  and  his  wandering 
life  in  bright  colors. 

She  pondered  well,  and  weighed  the  matter,  as  her  wont  was, 
with  solid  sense,  and  no  idle  misleadings  of  fancy.  She  never 
dreamed.  She  only  said  to  herself,  "  What  is  best  for  me  ?" 
and  T/-iat  she  saw  was  best  she  chose. 

K  any  suffered  by  her  doing,  she  said  to  them,  as  the  plow- 
man  to  the  flower,  "  Is  it  my  Èiult  that  you  grow  in  my  way  ?" 
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irn  in  a  little  liut  in  the  green  leafj  aolitudes  of  a  garden, 
öhe  had  been  gifled  at  birtb  with  the  fine  sense  which  leada 
straight  to  success, — the  acnse  of  the  paramount  claims  of  self. 

She  pondorcd  a  whilo  till  the  playeriii  werc  on  the  wing ; 
then  she  took  a  pretty  quanlitj  of  the  oldcst  and  moat  deliciite 
laoCj  some  goïd  out  of  the  till  in  the  little  shop,  and  all  her 
clotheaj  and  went  wrth  them,  BÜppiug  out  of  the  house  at 
night  whiJst  the  old  woman  was  sleepi^ng. 

"  I  can  sJways  go  back  if  I  want,'^  ahe  thought,  "  She 
will  idwaya  forgive  me  anything/' 

And  she  ran  out  of  the  citj  to  join  her  new  friends  outsido 
the  gates,  with  a  heavy  buudle  but  a  light  heart. 

She  wa3  then  thirteen. 

The  old  woman j  who  loved  her,  wakiog  to  her  loss,  would 
not  heiieve  that  the  child  was  to  blame  ;  and  when  people  told 
her  that  the  chUd  had  been  seeo  going  out  of  her  owu  f  ree 
will  to  the  nor  tb,  she  would  not  credit  them:  robbers  had 
taken  the  lace  and  the  gold^  and  killed  the  chiid, — that  waa 
her  eertainty.  And  being  old,  and  all  aloue,  and  tak  ing  it  too 
aiuch  to  heart,  ahe  was  never  able  to  leave  her  bed  again,  and 
in  a  few  weeka  died  of  it. 

Meaawhilc  the  child  throve. 

The  people  ahe  had  joined  were  gay  and  good-naturedj  and 
merry  if  not  wiae  ]  aud  in  thetr  way  well-to-do,  They  adored 
her.  She  did  as  ehe  Hked.  For  the  lace  ahe  had  taken  no 
one  molested  her,  She  showed  herself  nightly  in  little  bright 
laughter-loviag  towna  and  citiea.  She  had  little  to  do,  still  Jesa 
to  say ;  they  looked  at  her :  that  waa  quite  enough. 

Siie  had  aot  talent  of  any  kind ;  but  ahe  had  a  shrewd 
«ewse  that  to  let  her  lo?ely  baby  face  look  like  a  little  angel' a 
was  enough :  and  it  was  m. 

When  ahe  was  nearly  sixteen,  the  people  went  to  plüy  lu 
the  city  of  Paris.     She  said  to  herself ^  ^'Now  T* 

She  refused  to  plaj,  with  a  true  foregight :  she  wüuld  not 
cheapeu  hei-aelf.  She  put  her  old  white  Flemiah  lace  all  about 
her  like  a  cloud ;  ahe  looked  half  like  a  cherub,  half  like  a 
iiuu,  She  went  aud  strayed  by  heraelf  through  gilded  gates 
into  the  first  public  gardens  that  she  aaw, 

It  woa  summer,  and  the  alleya  were  f  uil  of  people ;  they  all 
looked  afber  her ;  ahe  thought  how  good  a  thing  it  waa  to  live, 

The  painter  Istriel  met  her. 
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He  was  ricli. 

The  players  saw  her  no  more. 

Afler  three  months  he  painted  her  as  '*  Innocence"  looking 
with  wondering  eyes  upon  the  world. 

Nature  gave  her  loveliness ;  Istriel  gave  her  fashion. 

Three  years  later  he  painted  her  as  the  Sister  of  the  Soven 
Dancers. 

But  by  that  time  he  had  had  many  rivals. 

He  professed  content.    He  cherished  bitterest  remembrance. 

She  had  only  used  him.     He  had  loved  her. 

To  others  he  seemed  to  have  passed  from  her  lover  to  her 
lïiend  indifferently ;  himself  he  knew  that  jealousy  woold 
never  die  in  him  whilst  she  had  life. 

She  knew  it  too.     It  diverted  her. 

It  never  prevented  her  from  smiling  on  whosoever  most 
pleased  her  caprices  and  most  lavished  upon  lier  the  wealth 
she  loved. 

For  the  rest,  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  9upremacy,  and 
she  never  let  it  make  her  dizzy ;  she  kept  the  calm,  wise,  steady 
judgment  of  her  own  advantage  that  she  had  possessed  even 
when  a  little  child ;  and  she  cherished  her  loveliness,  studied 
her  health,  moderated  her  foUies,  and  gamered  her  riches  with 
a  wisdom  most  rare  in  her  world  of  plèasure. 

Many  lost  fortune,  many  their  senses,  some  few  their  lives, 
for  her. 

Nothing  of  that  kind  stirred  her  for  a  moment. 

The  vainest  could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  owed  her 
smile  to  anything  except  his  jewels  and  his  gold ;  the  vainest 
could  not  deceive  himself  that  she  had  ever  loved  him. 

She  loved  herself;  just  as  much  now  that  she  had  the  world 
at  her  feet,  as  when  she  had  been  a  little  child,  eating  the  white 
currants  and  green  almonds  in  her  nest  of  hay. 

Leve,  though  the  highest  selfish  ecstasy,  must  yet  have  solf- 
forgetfulness. 

She  had  none. 

She  could  enjoy.     But  she  could  not  suffer. 

"  How  much  shall  I  teil  him  ?"  she  thought,  lying  with 
half-closed  eyes  watching  the  lights  flicker  over  the  ivory  and 
flilver  of  her  mirror. 

"  Why  should  she  teil  him  anything  ?  Why  should  she 
see  him  ?     She  did  not  want  him.     To  her  he  would  never  be 
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anyihing  but  Signa,  the  little,  silly,  dreaming  fellow  that  had 
run  about  for  her,  and  given  np  his  fruit  for  her,  and  fallen  into 
fiuilt  anoomplalningly  for  her  sake.  She  had  made  him  her 
Htepping-stone  to  fortune ;  then  had  done  with  him :  why  not  ?" 

And  yet  now  she  had  seen  him,  she  did  not  choose  to  let 
him  go. 

He  condemned  her;  he  sorrowed  over  her;  he  rebuked 
her ; — ^he ! — ^who  had  been  her  little  slave,  running  where  she 
would,  and  doing  her  will  in  the  summer  dust  of  the  Lastra. 

With  noon  she  was  ready  for  him. 

She  was  alone  in  the  little  lake  palace. 

It  belonged  to  the  painter  Istriel. 

When  ^e  wanted  rest  and  seclusion  she  went  to  it,  know- 
in^  how  to  keep  her  beauty  fresh  and  render  her  favor  more 
precious. 

.  He  was  content  that  men  should  think  his  old  ties  with  her 
not  whoUy  broken. 

He  was  now  in  the  steppes  of  the  North.  He  had  visited 
her  passing  by.  She  always  smiled  on  him.  She  was  a  little 
afiraid  of  him. 

Besides,  she  never  tumed  any  man  against  her ;  she  only 
would  have  her  own  way  always, — that  was  all.  She  wore 
her  lovers  as  she  did  her  jewels :  some  had  their  turn  oflen, 
some  seldom,  some  forever  waited  for  a  day  that  never  came, 
— ^but  all  were  hers ;  she  could  shut  them  in  the  hollow  of 
her  rosy  hand,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Giovoli  she  had  held  the 
butterflies. 

She  was  never  swept  away  on  any  strong  tide,  not  even  of 
caprice. 

She  kept  her  brain  clear  always. 

She  was  not  clever ;  but  she  had  far  sight. 

She  got  all  the  best  the  world  could  give  her,  and  was  as 
calm  amidst  it  all  as  a  dormouse  in  its  nest  of  wool.  No  one 
oould  quote  a  foUy  against  her. 

She  walked  wisely. 

With  noon  they  told  her  Signa  had  come  there.  She  let 
him  wait.  She  always  let  them  wait.  Waiting  heightened 
the  imagination  and  spurred  expectancy.  Besides,  she  was 
never  in  any  haste  herself. 

He  had  been  showu  into  a  little  cabinet,  which  had  statues 
in  it,  and  one  great  window  looking  on  the  lake. 
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He  was  BtandiBg  when  alie  entered. 

He  was  verj  paJe :  he  bad  been  aU  daybre^  on  tïie  sic  re, 
fenderiDg  what  help  he  could  against  the  storm ,  wbiüh  now 
had  piissed  awaj  eutirelf  atid  had  gone  aouthward. 

Thej  lüüked  at  eacU  othcr  a  moment  m  sileüce,  these  two 
who  had  ruii  together  over  the  stony  road  aod  veatiired  tUeir 
little  fortunea  into  the  noisy  press  of  Pmto  Fair, 

Their  fat^s  had  divided  Üiere,  and  yet  the  link  of  nnioa^^ 
mever  could  he  qtiit^  hroken.  ^H 

They  looki3d  at  each  other^  remembering  that  hot,  t<)ilaomfl^^ 
day  when  they  hml  eaten  thek  figs  under  the  trees  of  the  dead 
Mediei ;  and  when,  in  the  turnuït  and  the  merriment  of  Fra 
Ltppo's  town,  she  had  laughed  at  his  tearSj  and  pulled  him  by 
his  eurls,  and  whispered,  '*  I  am  hungry — ►play — get  me  soraa 
cakes  so.     Do  you  heat  me  ?     Play  !"     And  he  had  played, 

She  looked  at  him^  and  thought,  ^^  He  ïb  not  changed  ena 
whit ;  he  is  the  same ;  only  a  boy  still." 

He  looked  at  her^  and  thought^  "  Can  Bhe  be  Gemma?    ItS 
is  some  goddci^a,  dreamt  of  in  the  night.'*  V 

They  had  mn  hand  in  hand  acroas  the  plain  to  Prato,  Bul 
there  were  world^,  centurïeSj  all  the  heights  of  heaven,  all  tha 
depths  of  hellj  hetween  thetn  now* 

She  pnt  her  hands  out  to  him* 

**  Signaj — dear  Signaj-^-sit  by  me." 

He  took  her  hands  and  let  them  go. 

"No.     Teil  mefirat.'* 

Sho  sighed  a  httle* 

"  You  nacd  to  love  me,  Signa." 

"  I  loved  a  little  chtld  called  G^mma — ^yes." 

"  And  I  am  Gemma,*' 

He  was  silent, 

He  woiild  not  sit  hy  her»  He  was  üonfused  and  hlinded. 
Her  lovelinass  lost  nothing  by  the  morning  light, 

But  he  feit  to  recognize  her  less  than  he  had  done  in  thd 
dim  shifling  shadowa  of  the  night.  She  had  no  more  in  com- 
mon  with  the  little,  sturdy,  ragged,  mischievous  baby  he  had 
kissed  in  her  bed  of  hay,  than  the  butterfly  seems  tü  have  to 
do  with  the  chrysalis,  ïïe  feit  still  that  he  mnst  be  in  a  dream; 
when  he  had  falie n  ajsleep  over  bis  score,  in  his  half^tarving 
itndent  days,  snch  dreams  had  oome  to  ïian. 

"  If  you  are  Gemma  indeed/'  he  said,  with  efibrt,  "  harfl 
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you  notliiïig  to  say  of  your  own  home  ?  of  your  father ^  who 
died  thinking  of  you  ?  of  your  bmthërs  ?  of  Pidma?  Is  that 
all  foT^tten  ?     Do  you  nev^r  tïiink  ?^' 

IShe  would  not  let  him  aee  the  anger  in  her, 
*^  I  was  ao  youngj'*  ahe  imirmured.  "  Chiidren  do  not  think." 
"  Ko  ?  Paiioa  thhiks.  She  eaid,  ^  Gemraa  is  dead.  Else 
ehe  never  would  be  silent  all  these  yeara.^  Sho  prays  tor  you.** 
^^  Jm  she  in  want  of  anything  ?" 
f*  She  waotö  everything,  She  works  Uke  a  mde.  But  sho 
would  never  take  anything.     Pal  ma  wou!d  he  ashamed/' 

Gemma  put  out  her  under  lip  with  the  suil  en  contemptmouB 
geature  of  her  infancy,     But  she  answered  hini  gently. 

"  Falma  was  always  good*  YeSj — I  remember  thal.  Poor 
Pdmaf* 

"  Oemma, — ^if  you  be  Gremma,^ — need  Palma,  with  all  your 
glory,  be  ashamed  of  you  ?  Teil  me :  you  said  that  you  would 
teil  me  now." 

"  Sifc  hy  me,  and  I  wilL*' 

"  No  !  not  till  I  know  whose  roof  I  find  you  underj  and  why 
you  are — like  thia." 
^     ^'WhatisittoyouT' 

^p     **  NotMng.     Only,  if  you  are  a  baae  woman  I  want  to  see 
^^your  face  no  more.     I  loved  you  when  we  were  two  little  chii- 
dren.    It  would  hurt  me  like  a  sister 's  shame/' 

He  spoke  simply  and  directly  the  thing  he  feit ;  he  was 
csalmer  than  he  had  beea  in  the  sultry,  moonlit  uight ;  be  was 
«sooled  as  the  air  was ;  be  feit  oppressed  and  pain^,  but  it  waa 
^with  sorrow  for  the  üttle  chüd  that  had  run  with  him  in  the 
dust  and  heat,  not  for  the  womau  that  faced  him  with  her 
ehining  eyea. 

Over  öemma's  fiice  roae  a  qtiick  flush  of  auger  and  amasie ; 
mU  her  world  euvied  her 

She  had  no  sense  of  Éihame.  Shamej  like  remorsej  only  vkita 
^Vomen  that  are  left  alone, 

Gemma  played  with  all  the  glories  of  life,  as  a  ehild  with  a 
lall  of  flowers. 

She  repressed  the  rage  and  wonder  that  she  feit  She  oould 
«saume  what  shape  she  would. 

'*  If  I  were  base,"  she  muttered,  "  might  ï  not  need  more 
*endeniess  ?     You  are  too  narrow,  Signa  j  and  too  harrfi." 
•*I1     HaiBhr 
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'<  I  think  80.  You  only  love  yonr  miisic.  You  see  nothing 
outside  that." 

He  was  silent. 

Was  he  harsh  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  be  so.  He  had  said 
what  he  had  feit.  If  she  were  no  looger  innooent,  he  wished 
to  go  away  and  see  her  face  no  more.  He  liad  meant  no 
bittemess. 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  at  laat.  "  I  blame  do 
living  thing;  I  am  not  wise  enongh.  Only  there  are  straight, 
simple  things  one  feels  about  women  like  an  instinct, — jast  as 
when  one  keeps  one's  honor  clean,— do  you  not  know  ?  You 
see,  I  have  always  thought  about  you ;  and  reproached  myself ; 
and  dreamed  so  much  of  finding  you  and  taking  you  back  to 
your  own  people ;  and  when  Bruno  said,  seeing  the  picture  of 
a  wanton  dancer,  '  That  is  what  your  Gemma  is  now,  if  she  be 
living,'  I  almost  hated  him ;  it  seemed  to  hurt  me  so ;  becanse, 
though  you  were  willful  and  liked  your  own  way  too  well,  yet 
I  was  sure  you  were  too  true  and  brave  for  that,  and  would 
have  thought  of -Palma.  Dear,  if  your  life  is  honest,  take  my 
hand.  If  you  be  any  man's  wife,  and  come  by  all  this  luxuiy 
and  riches  justly,  dear,  I  will  beg  for  vour  forgiveness  on  my 
knees.     But  else — ^what  can  I  think  ? 

She  was  silent.  A  certain  darkness  feil  upon  her  life.  She 
was  like  the  Syrian  king :  all  the  faimess  and  richness  of  her 
Palestine  grew  naught  to  her,  because  she  was  shut  out  fix)m 
dne  little,  narrow,  lonely  vineyard. 

«  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?"  she  thought.  "  What  shall  I 
lay,  to  keep  him  ?" 

She  wanted  to  keep  him,  and  yet  her  heart  was  hard  and 
lullen  with  rage  against  him.  He  had  lifted  the  golden  apples 
in  her  basket  of  silver,  and  had  scomed  them ;  she  waa  aston- 
ished  and  dully  angered. 

But  she  was  never  swept  away  on  any  impulse,  not  even  on 
that  of  anger,  which  was  the  strongest  with  her. 

She  looked  up  at  last,  and  saw  his  eyes  watch  her  with  a 
piteous  tender  eagerness,  and  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her. 

"  I  eannot  take  your  hands,"  she  said ;  "  no,  not  in  fairness. 
And  yet  I  am  not  to  blame ;  not  in  the  way  you  think.  Signa, 
I  owe  you  nothing.  I  need  teil  you  nothing.  Yet,  because 
we  were  children  together,  as  you  say,  I  will  teil  you  all  the 
truth." 
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And  tben  sbe  built  hïm  up  a  tde  of  liue,  Buch  as  wDuld 
toucli  him  most.  Poor  SigriJi !  whoöo  face  had  paled  if  sbö 
bad  trapped  a  birdj  whose  lieart  had  sorrowed  for  each  kid  fchat 
went  tü  Blütiglit4ïrj  in  the  old  timcSj  wlicn  the  Lastm  and  ita 
green  vine-ways  had  been  the  oulj  world  to  both  of  tbem. 

To  Bruno  and  his  people  he  was  chant^d  uttcrly.  Tbey 
Itxjked  up  at  bim  from  the  twiÜght  of  the  ir  ignoranca  and 
obêuiiritj.  To  her  he  was  changed  in  nothing,  She  looked 
down  on  him  from  the  broad  noondÈiy  on  the  heightó  of  her 
proaperity. 

For  five  Ml  years  sho  had  studied  the  full  world  of  men ; 
to  her  he  was  only  a  boy,  a  peasant,  a  d reamer,  a  fooi, — ia- 
epired  perbaps,  hut  only  the  p^reater  fooi  for  that. 

Outïjide  there  waa  the  shining  beauty  of  lake,  and  wood, 
and  mountain;  within,  the  eoftlj-shaded  room,  filled  witb 
paintingaj  statueSj  flowera,  Gemma  in  her  white  rcibea  of 
morning,  dead  whitCj  fiuch  as  made  the  fairneaa  of  her  look 
like  a  roae  set  among  lilïes,  tumed  a  little  from  him,  half  lying 
araong  her  cushioüs,  and  told  him  the  atory  of  her  Jïfe  from 
that  day  of  the  fair  in  Prato. 

*^  Bear  Signa,  I  was  a  little  willful  selfish  tbing.  I  wanted  to 
see  a  bigojer  brighter  life  tlian  any  we  had  upon  oiir  bills.  Thö 
man  persuaded  me.  He  promistS  me  all  sorts  of  golden  toys, 
and  never-ending  feast-days.  Yes.  He  took  me  with  him  in 
tbat  fiahing-smack.  We  were  bidden  in  Genoa  a  little  while, 
tben  we  went  northward.  We  were  tre^ited  like  beaten  dogs, 
oïice  in  his  power.  Th  ere  were  many  other  ehildren,  He  sent 
us  out  in  rain,  and  wind^  and  snow.  To  him  it  did  not  matter 
wbat  we  öuffered.  We  sold  images,  or  turn  bied  in  the  streets, 
or  hawked  flowexs,  or  went  with  an  organ.  We  wandered 
from  town  to  town, — all  over  the  world  sometiiueSj  I  think ; 
we  erossed  eeas  often,  and  mountams ;  where  I  do  not  know ; 
I  was  a  little  etupid  tb  ing.  I  was  made  black  and  blue 
with  thraahing.  Dcar^  I  was  ptiniahed  for  ray  selfish  fuidt  j 
puniahed  beyood  all  telling.  Night  after  nigbt  I  cried  myself 
Bflleep^  leniging  for  you,  and  Pal  ma,  and  green  Griovoli.  In 
a  few  yeurs  the  man  sold  me  to  a  set  of  plajer-people,  low 
oomediana,  wbo  went  about  with  a  travel  ing  theatre,  and 
dressed  me  np  in  spangles,  and  whipped  me  to  make  me  danco. 
Nay,  dear,  how  pale  you  look  I  Oh,  it  is  all  OTer,— ^Aa^,  I 
bad  uo  talent,     You  know  I  nevei  had  talent  aa  jou  had. 

aa* 
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Nature  has  made  me  so  good  to  look  at;  it  does  not  matter 
for  the  rest.  I  did  not  act  well ;  I  was  juttt  looked  at,  and  of 
course  I  could  jump  and  dance, — ^you  will  remember  that. 
You  recollect  old  Maro  from  the  Marches  teaching  us  the  sal- 
terello,  and  you  and  I  dancing  it  every  minute  that  we  could? 
And  at  the  fair,  how  pleased  they  were,  and  you,  with  the  great 
tears  running  down  your  cheeks  all  the  while  you  danced  itl 
Ah,  yes,  yes,  yes!     Signa,  it  seems  like  yesterday." 

She  paused  a  little  while,  and  turned  her  head  away  still 
further;  his  heart  ached  for  her;  he  longed  to  take  her  hands, 
and  kiss  her  lips,  and  say,  "  We  will  forget  that  any  time  has 
passed;'*  but  a  dark  wall  seemed  to  him  between  them.  He 
could  not  think  of  her,  of  this  lovely  woman  in  her  wealth, 
as  Gemma,  little  ragged  rosy  Gemma,  pouting  and  laughing 
in  his  face  in  the  Giovoli  garden,  because  Tista  had  swung 
her  so  high,  so  high. 

"  Oh,  my  dear !  oh,  my  poor  lost  love  I"  he  murmured,  and 
bowed  his  young  head  upon  her  knees ;  his  frame  sbook  with 
pain  and  the  shock  of  the  first  burning  rage  that  had  ever 
touched  him. 

He  was  bewildered.  Horror  possessed  him.  The  simple, 
mnocent  affection  he  had  kept  for  her  shuddered  and  grieved 
for  her,  as  a  brother*8  would  have  done.  He  had  kept  Gemma 
in  his  fancy  and  his  hope  so  pure,  and  safe,  and  strong.  The 
dark  ness  of  this  irreversible  fate  spread  over  her,  and  made 
her  terrible  to  him.  Signa  had  all  the  childlike  belief  in 
heaven  that  a  child  has  in  its  father;  this  struck  his  belief  at 
the  roots.  God  was  good,  and  yet  let  such  things  be!  God 
was  great,  and  yet  would  be  forever  powerless  to  make  this 
horror  as  though  it  had  never  been.  There  were  things  then 
that  even  God  could  not  do !  Signa  stared  helpless  at  this 
wreek  of  all  his  faiths. 

And  even  if  she  were  indeed  Gemma,  as  she  said,  and  as 
her  remembrance  proved,  what  could  he  say  to  her — until  he 
knew? 

The  sense  around  him  of  her  golden  shame  stifled  him,  and 
kept  him  mute.  He  feit  as  Palma  would  have  feit.  It  was 
not  this  woman  that  he  cared  for  ;  it  was  his  little  playmate 
lost  on  the  sands  of  the  Tyrolese  sea. 

"I  was  sold  to  these  players,"  she  said;  "sold  just  as  a 
monkey  might  be,  or  a  goat  that  knew  some  tricks.     They  sold 
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ine  in  their  turu  te  othera.  I  was  made  into  lï ttle  Laves,  and  h  ad 
^ngs,  und  looked  prcttj  ;  or  oke  danc^id  in  prettj  costumes ; 
we  went  heTt%  and  there,  and  evcrywhere ;  thej  treated  me 
well  and  1  liked  it.  I  knew  no  betten  I  had  Bweetmcats, 
and  fruit,  and  fine  words,  It  wa^  iiü  ;!;ood  enou^lij  and  merrj 
enougli,  I  Lhoujjjbt.  You  knüw  of  oldj  if  all  went  weO,  I  did 
not  want  to  look  fartber  j  and  indeed ^  what  did  I  knoiv  ?  or 
what  could  I  have  done  ?  A  cliild  all  alone,  and  a  thonaand 
InileS]  thej  aaidj  away  from  liome !  Among  tbem  I  learned 
to  readj  and  learned  some  few  otlier  things.  1  do  not  koow 
mwch,  except  the  world.  Th  at  is  so  big  a  book,  jou  know ; 
ODG  does  not  want  anotber.  Signa,  try  and  undeistaud.  Do 
not  be  harsh ;  I  was  not  great  of  beart^  and  near  to  heiiven, 
9S  you  were  wheu  jou  were  a  ehild  ;  nor  plodding,  and  bon  est, 
and  loving  the  sainte,  lik  e  Palma.  I  loved — niyeelf,  and 
wanted  to  enjoj.  God  made  me  snob  a  weak  and  selfish 
thing.  You  know  be  maktm  beea  and  butterflies.  Dear^  I 
was  in  so  bad  an  air ;  it  reeked  with  shanaeleBaness ;  if  you  had 
anything  to  aell^  jour  body  or  your  soul^  you  sold  it,  and  spent 
tbe  money  ;  why  not  ?  they  aaid.  When  I  was  sixteen  tbey 
betrayed  me,  We  were  in  Vienna,  tben  ;  thcre  was  a  woman 
tb  at  I  trusted-  When  I  knew  tbe  tbing  that  tbey  had  made 
me,  I  grew  blind  and  recklesa  ■  I  was  turned  to  Btone^  only 
stone  that  shut  a  de  vil  in  it^  as  the  marble  shuts  a  toad  some- 
timeaj  tbey  say.  He  who  had  bougbt  me — bougbt  me  stupe- 
fiedj  like  any  moth  you  kill  with  sulpbur  smoke — wag  rïeh  and 
a  gretit  man  in  bis  way,  He  corered  hi^3  new  toy  witb  d ia- 
mond  a  and  gold.  I  grew  tbe  fasbion.  You  have  fa  me.  That 
iB  another  thing.  Fanie  ia  a  eomet  burnitig  itself  witb  ita 
own  fire  a^  it  travels.  Fashinn  is  the  wax4igbt  in  a  bïül-room. 
I  like  tb  o  balï-rooTU  beat.  You  see  spacc,  and  all  tbe  worlda 
net  round  about  what  men  will  <xill  the  tbrone  of  God,  no 
doubt.     But  I — ™" 

Sbe  laugbed  a  little ;  sbe  had  forgotten  for  tbe  moment  that 
filie  did  not  mean  to  let  him  see  tbe  truth  of  her, — not  tben, 
wbaterer  afterwards  migbt  co  me, 

He  listened  ;  hi^  bre^th  ca  me  brokenly  ;  hm  lips  were  dry* 
He  raieed  bis  bead,  and  gaaed  at  Ler,  al  moet  blankly. 

^*  You  can  jeatl'^ 

The  wordfl  reealled  to  ber  the  thing  she  wished  to  seem  to 
bim. 
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''  Yes.  I  jest :  if  you  call  that  jesting.  I  saw  a  man  onoa 
watoh  his  house  burn :  the  fire  took  his  children,  and  made 
him  a  beggar :  he  laughed.  So  I  laugh.  Oh,  my  dear  I  thej 
have  not  left  me  any  heart  to  laugh — or  cry.  I  would  say,  I 
pray  they  have  not ;  if  I  were  you  or  Palma.  But  then  I 
never  had  much.  I  loved  myself,  you  will  remember  that. 
Such  love  is  punished.  So  your  priests  say.  Well,  you  see 
now  how  it  was  with  me  :  sixteen  years  old ;  a  chattel  pur- 
ohased ;  a  decked  slave ;  a  ruined  thing  made  glorieus  with 
gilding.  I  am  notf  meek,  I  am  not  good,  Signa ;  you  knew 
me  when  we  were  both  babies.  You  know  I  had  no  mercj 
or  gentleness  to  others,  even  then.  I  saw  myself  base,  by  no 
fault  of  my  own.  I  saw  myself  marked  out  with  a  brand, 
proscribed,  outcast,  whilst  I  was  myself  as  innocent  as  any 
yearling  lamb  we  ever  played  with  on  the  hill  at  home.  Well, 
I  did  not  drown  myself.  I  was  too  fuU  of  life.  I  looked  at 
my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  and  I  loved  it.  I  could  not  give 
it  to  the  water-rats  to  gnaw.  You  love  your  music.  I  love 
my  loveliness.  Why  is  one  love,  one  vanity,  worse  than  the 
other  ?  Can  you  teil  me  ?  Nature  put  the  rhy thm  in  your 
brain.  It  put  the  beauty  in  my  body.  Well,  why  should  the 
love  of  one  be  holiness  in  you,  the  other  sin  in  me  ?  But, 
sin  or  not,  I  have  it.  If  disease  made  me  hideous,  or  acci- 
dent, then  1  would  kill  myself  with  smoke  or  opiates,  or  some 
easy  gentle  means  of  death.  Not  otherwise.  No ;  I  did  not 
kill  myself  when  I  knew  the  thing  I  was.  Your  women  of 
romance  do  j  but  for  me,  I  shrink  from  being  hurt ;  I  hate 
the  thought  of  lying  under  ground  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to 
laugh  ter  in  the  sunshine.  To  cease  to  6e, — it  is  horrible ! 
Oh,  not  for  you  who  think  that  death  will  set  your  spirit  free 
and  carry  it  straight  to  some  great  world  where  all  your 
dreams  made  true  are  waiting  you  ;  ay,  but  for  us  ?  We  have 
only  our  bodies,  and  we  dread  the  worms.  No ;  I  did  not 
kill  myself.  I  took  my  vengeance.  I  made  myself  the  love- 
liest  thing  the  world  has  seen  for  ages.  They  all  say  so. 
Then  I  melted  their  hearts  and  broke  them.  I  slew  them 
with  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  torn  me.  Dear,  do  not  judge 
me  harshly.  I  took  solace  in  the  strength  I  had, — such 
strength  as  women  like  me  have ;  we  share  it  with  the  snake 
and  with  the  panther.    Your  God  made  snakes  and  panthers." 

She  paused.     The  boy  was  quiet ;  his  chest  rosé  and  feil 
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with  painfu]  breatliiiig  ■  his  lips  were  cold  and  white  j  he  waa 
eajiag  aiwaja  to  liimaeLfj— 

"  Who  wai  the  mttn— at  firet?" 

!For  he  feit  os  if  for  Palm»,  imd  for  poor  dead  meny  Saudro, 
and  for  his  own  honoris  sake,  the  aveugiüg  of  her  ought  to  he 
his  own  work  and  no  other'a.  Had  lie  not  kt  her  go  with  him 
that  dajj  &  Kttle  thoughtleas  child,  over  the  hül  and  plain  to 
Prato? 

Hq  pitied  her  ftom  the  bottom  of  hb  heart» 

He  believed  the  tale  she  told. 

And  he  was  siük  with  the  giddineas  of  one  who  falls  throngh 
drinkiDg  and  from  eome  grcat  height.  He  lost  hijs  foofcing» 
He  lost  hia  hold  upon  the  dreama  and  hopea  of  life,  He  was 
osat  down  from  the  pure  simple  certainty  which  never  i^ked,^ 

''And  ii  tbere  faith  in  heaTËD  uDd  is  th&re  Lova?'' 

beeanse  he  was  so  very  aare  of  both. 

And  üüw  he  waj  sure  of  nothlDg. 

**  Ood  makes  snakes  and  panthers." 

Tes  j  and  God  had  let  Gemma  he  mude  vilej  with  no  fault 
in  her,  no  sin  ot  seeking  of  her  own  ;  so  he  thought. 

He  grew  disazy.  He^  who  had  said  to  Palmaj  for  her  sister *« 
eake,^ — 

"  Dear,  pray  alwaya.     Prayera  are  heardJ' 

Bhe  watched  him,  reading  hun  as  easily  aa  ehe  would  hava 
read  gold  letters  on  a  white  piige. 

By  yeais  their  ages  were  the  same,  but  ahe,  in  the  world'a 
knowledge,  aïready  was  so  old, — so  old ;  and  he,  in  hia  un* 
worldliness  and  igrjoranee,  was  yet  so  yoiing, 

She  knew  the  ways  of  men  at  their  worst,  thefr  wisest,  their 
bestj  their  basest,  and  turned  them  over  in  her  head  as  a  child 
does  the  wooden  letters  of  a  mastered  alphabet* 

He  of  womaa  knew  hanHy  anything. 

"  You  hear  my  story  now,"  die  aaid,  with  a  solb  sigh^  at 
Ust,     *^  Signa,  you  loathe  me  ?" 

He  shuddered  a  little. 

**  From  my  soul — I  pity  you." 

A  Bort  of  !oathing  was  in  him  for  her,  hut  how  could  he 
iay  that?  Whatevei  she  had  become,  she  had  once  heen  th^ 
Utde  Genmia  that  he  had  kissed  b.  her  rough  bed  of  hay. 
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Her  eyeKds  were  cast  down ;  he  did  not  see  the  cold  blue 
flame  of  anger  burn  in  her  eyes  a  moment  as  she  heard. 

She  is  to  be  pitied!  she  who,  in  her  arrogance  and  her 
loveliness,  thought  she  had  the  world  to  play  with  as  a  ball 
under  her  foot. 

She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  without  anger,  sadly. 

"  So,  you  will  leave  me  ?     You  mean  that  ?'* 

He  colored  to  his  throat. 

"  You  live  still,  by  choice — in  shame  ?" 

She  could  have  laughed  aloud.  She  could  have  dashed  her 
hand  against  his  mouth.  She  could  have  killed  him, — almost ; 
hut  she  said,  turning  her  face  from  him,  like  one  in  pain  of 
which  she  is  ashamed, — 

"  What  other  life  was  left  me  ?  Fling  wool  in  mud,  do  you 
blame  the  fleece  that  it  grows  black  ?  I  told  you  I  took  my 
vengeance.  There  was  no  other  thing  to  do.  You  do  not 
understand  the  world.  I  was  so  young,  and  men  so  cruel. 
Wrong  made  me  all  that  I  have  been,  but  I  am  tired, — oh,  so 
tired,  Signa ;  if  you  only  knew !  A  world  of  lovers,  and  not 
one  single  fHend.  The  loveliest  woman  is  not  so  desolate  as 
I.  Dear,  I  am  vile,  perhaps,  and  cold,  and  love  luxury  too 
well ;  and  if  I  were  bom  with  any  heart  in  me,  have  killed  it. 
That  is  what  they  say.  I  think  it  is  quite  true.  There  is  no 
love  anywhere  for  me.  Love  for  me  is  the  imperial  beast  that 
kissed  and  slew.  Love :  I  laugh  at  the  word,  I  danee  on  it, 
I  spit  at  it.  Judas  loved ; — and  that  great  empress  who  wal- 
lowed  in  the  mire  with  her  guards  and  slaves  ? — what  did  they 
call  her  ?  I  never  loved  a  living  thing.  How  should  I  ?  The 
only  love  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  devouring  beast  with  fire 
in  nis  entrails  and  slime  upon  his  mouth.  That  is  the  only 
love  that  ever  comes  to  me.  Dear,  I  am  tired.  When  I  saw 
your  face  last  night,  I  said  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  will  teil  him 
all  the  truth  ;  he  is  not  as  the  others  are ;  he  was  a  baby  with 
me  in  the  old  green  garden  ways  ;  he  will  understand  ;  he  will 
have  sorrow  for  me ;  he  will  be  true  to  me,  when  all  are  false ; 
he  will  be  my  saint,  when  all  others  are  my  swine ;  he  will 
despise  me,  lament  for  me,  rebuke  me ;  yes,  no  doubt ;  but  he 
will  not  leave  me  utterly, — for  the  sake  of  the  old  days  when 
we  were  children.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Oh,  dear  1  I  was 
unwise  and  you  are  wise.  Fly  from  me.  There  is  no  common 
ground  between  us.    You  cannot  see  in  me  the  thing  you  used 
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♦o  play  with.  I  am  only  a  base  light  wanton  womnn,  witliout 
charm  for  ynu  aod  without  pardon  either  from  yoE  or  from 
jour  God.  Denr,  you  are  right.  To  Bce  more  of  me  could 
ottlj  britig  you  pain  or  get  you  eril  names.  Pure  dreama  are 
jour  fair  port  ion.  Foul  fact^  are  mine,  Leave  me.  I  would 
ixot  have  you  stay,  thnngh  you  are  all  of  home  or  heaven  tiiat 
I  shall  ever  see  in  life.  Öo  and  teil  Palma  not  to  plead  to 
Christ  for  me.  Her  words  are  wasted.  I  am  in  hellj  though 
U?ing;  let  me  be." 

She  tose  aa  she  spoke,  and  pushed  him  from  her  with  a 
gesture  of  farewelL 

The  consummate  art  of  her  took  every  hue  and  grace  of 
nature ;  her  face  was  pale  and  cold ;  down  her  cheeka  teara 
tolled  and  dropped  upon  the  laces  on  her  breast 

She  knew  the  cliords  to  touch  in  him  j  she  played  on  him 
as  hc  could  plaj  on  any  Inte  or  violin. 

She  stung  the  generüua  öweetneaa  of  Ma  nature ;  she  atirred 
all  bis  tendcrnesa  of  pity. 

Had  He  been  criiel  and  aelf-rigbfceoua  in  hia  inatinota  of  dis- 
gust ?  Had  he  been  unmanly  and  unfeeling,  wounding  a  dia- 
honored  woman,  whose  truthfulnesa  had  laid  her  open  to  hia 
Boom  ? 

A  confused  senae  of  being  wrong  to  her  oppreased  him^  and 
itmggled  with  the  natural  impalae  of  hia  averaiotia,  with  hia 
ia  at  met  never  to  look  on  her  or  be  touehed  by  her  or  hear  the 
Btiund  of  her  voice  again. 

A  nature  genereus  and  yieldiug»  aecused  of  meannesa  or 
BelfiwhneöSj  flew  at  a  rebound  to  tlie  uü  wisdom  of  self-aacrlfice. 

"  I  had  no  though t  of  myself,"  he  murmured,  pierced  to  tha 
quick,  "  But  bet  ween  us  tb  ere  is  auch  a  gulf :  what  can  I  do  7 
what  can  I  saj  ?  1  caanot  see  you  Icad  this  life  and  eome  to 
you  and  be  in  fellowship  with  the  men  who  ruined  you,  or  the 
men  you  fooi  1  To  me  you  are— Gemma  j  it  ia  as  if  you  wera 
my  sister.  It  is  borrible.  I  do  not  know  what  to  aay  to  you, 
It  aeema  to  me  we  cannot  be  together  now." 

*^I  aaid  tb  at  you  wcre  right  in  aay  ing  so.  Kigbt — ^for 
yourself     Go.     Who  keeps  you,  Sigoa?     Not  L     Gro" 

She  apoke  eoldly,  sadly  ■  he  though t  he  heard  in  her  the 
heart-Bick  resignation  of  a  woman  from  whom.  aU  good  ia 
baniahedj  yet  who  eleaves  to  it. 

The  tender,  unthinking,  unwiae  ardor  of  hi^  nature  carried 
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• 
him  away ;  he  dropped  before  her  on  his  knees  as  if  she  had 
been  any  saint  or  queen.     His  sweet  and  paasionate  Yoice 
thrilled  with  emotion. 

"  If  I  can  serve,  I  wil!  not  leave  you,"  he  Baid.  "  Gemma, 
listen  to  me.  You  are  heart-sick  of  the  wretched  glories  of 
your  life.  All  the  better  nature  in  you  is  in  rebellion  at  it. 
Leave  it.  Come  home.  You  shall  be  to  me  as  a  sister. 
This  horror  shall  be  buried  in  our  hearts.  Throw  your  gold 
away;  it  brings  the  plague  with  it;  strip  your  jewels  off;  keep 
Dothing  but  the  beauty  that  God  gave  you,  and  that  you  defile. 
Come  back  to  the  old  hills,  to  the  fresh  air,  to  the  green 
country  ways,  to  the  peaceful  days  and  nights.  Come  back. 
Palma  is  there  ;  she  will  love  you  still.  Her  arms  are  strong 
enough,  her  faith  is  firm  enough,  to  lifb  you  out  of  heil.  Dear, 
fiing  this  horror  from  you,  and  trample  on  it,  and  leave  men, 
and  cling  to  Ged.  I  have  some  greatness.  I  can  make 
enough  to  keep  you  safe  from  want.  You  shall  be  to  me  ever 
as  if  you  were  a  sister, — lost  and  found.  This  beast  you  talk 
of,  and  that  in  your  madness  you  call  Love,- shall  never  reach 
you  nor  hurt  you  there.  Come  home.  Palma  is  poor  and  ig« 
norant,  werking  for  a  crust,  but  she  is  strong  in  courage,  and 
wiser  than  us  all.  She  will  suffer,  but  she  will  help  you  always. 
I  look  at  you ;  you  blind  me :  I  do  not  know  you.  You  seem 
to  me  one  of  those  lovely  lying  things  that  Satan  made  and  sent 
into  the  wildemess  to  tempt  the  saints.  But  if  you  are  not 
that, — if  indeed  you  ever  were  the  little  Gemma  that  ran  with 
me  in  the  summer  dust  that  day, — come  home.  Oh,  Gemma, 
Gemma  !  if  indeed  you  are  the  little  child  I  played  with,  joy 
there  never  can  be  for  you,  dear,  nor  hope  on  earth,  nor  any 
love  of  any  honest  man,  I  know ;  but  Palma  will  not  turn 
from  you,  nor  I.  It  is  too  late  to  save  your  beauty  from  the 
lepers :  it  is  plague-stricken ;  God  himself  cannot  change  that. 
But,  Gemma,  there  is  life  beyond  this  life.  I  seem  to  speak 
fio  poorly,  I  cannot  plead  with  you, — not  as  I  would.  But, 
Gemma,  the  soul  in  you  is  not  dead.  Cast  off  these  richcs 
that  are  viler  than  all  rags,  and  lead  a  straight  and  simple  life, 
and  trust  the  rest  to  God.     Come  home  !" 

He  spoke  in  all  his  innocence,  knowing  no  better. 

A  stray  sunbeam  shot  across  the  shadow  of  the  room,  and 
fcU  on  his  fair  upturned  forehead  and  the  misty  radiance  of 
hls  supplioating  eyes.     To  him  she  was  terrible ;  to  him  she 
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»»§  plf^e-st rieten  ;  almost  he  thought  lier  as  hè  saidj  one  of 
thoae  beautiful  accursed  things  the  devil  boscïd  on  earth  to 
tempt  the  minds  of  men  in  desertó,  and  sting  their  8enses,  and 
destroy  their  lives,  and  level  them  with  the  beaats  that  pemh. 
Still, — if  he  could  save  her  ?  Il  e  prayed  with  her  for  her- 
Belf,  as  in  his  childhood  hc  liad  prayed  fbr  Satan  to  the  angels, 
watching  the  sun  ahinc  heyond  the  Certosa  towera. 

Shc  listened,  her  beautiful  golden  head  bent  down,  her  color 
changiug :  do  what  she  wonld,  Bh  e  could  not  keep  the  blood 
qnite  steady  in  her  clieek.  Sïie  was  so  deeply  angered.  Yet 
Bome  pain  smote  her  throngh  all  the  jeweied  annor  of  her 
tranquil  self-content. 

Had  fihe  loflt  floniethingj  after  all,  that  poor  dull  women, 
plodding  for  their  breadj  lived  with  and  died  with  ? — had  she 
missed  Ëometbing  in  all  her  plenteons  harvest^  were  it  onlj  a 
vain  vague  fancy,  worth  the  ha  ving  ? 

She  had  prineea  and  beroeSj  all  greatness,  at  her  feet,  and 
all  the  Roft  care  and  peace  and  triumph  that  she  craved ;  yet 
for  one  instant  the  whole  world  seenied  to  grow  as  nothing  60 
her  if  she  had  tb  13  boy 's  scom,  this  boy  who  bad  run  with  her 
over  the  brown  fieldt  of  the  hilla  through  the  autnmu  weather, 
when  the  crocue-cup  and  the  dragon- weed  had  been  the  only 
gold  they  ow»cd. 

He  was  a  foo! ;  yet — eome  fools  stand  near  to  heaven. 

The  tears  scorched  her  checks.  Not  such  tears  as  she  had 
iummoned  at  her  will  a  moment  earlierj  fair  trioks  of  studied 
arte ;  hut  quiek/salt^  bitter  drops,  that  bumed  her  as  they  feil, 

They  angered  her,  The  rage  in  her  grew  as  much  agaiast 
heraelf  as  him. 

*'  He  sbail  know  no  heaven  hut  me,"  ahe  said  in  her  own 
heart,  ^^  He  sball  live  on  my  kiss,  and  die  because  hc  loses 
it.     He  is  a  fooi, — a  fooi  l'* 

And  yct-^wcrc  she  bnt  such  a  fooi ! 

For  the  moment  slie  would  have  given  all  her  empire  tö 
have  been  no  wiser  and  no  guiïtier  than  he. 

He  did  not  know:  He  only  saw  her  check  grow  pale,  her 
proud  mouth  tremhle. 

**  You  hear  me?"  he  murmnred  ]  *'  you  will  come?" 

She  wafl  silent^  mastering  the  rage  with  in  her  and  the  new 
etrange  pain.  The  pain  pasaed  i  the  rage  lived.  She  said  to 
herselfi — 
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"  There  is  no  honesty  upon  my  Ups  ? — well,  hè  shall  fini 
8ome  sweeter  thing  there,  and  get  drunk  on  if 

Sho  had  meant  to  have  sport  with  him.  Well,  sport  with 
vengeance  in  it  was  the  finer  pastime.  It  was  his  fault.  Why 
would  he  speak  of  her  as  of  a  thing  he  scorned  ?  To  bring 
his  babyish,  monkish,  womanish  fancies  here,  of  honor  and 
shame,  and  heaven  and  sins, — sick  phantasies  from  dying 
peasants*  psalters  and  priests'  penance-tales  in  Lent  1 

She  gazed  down  on  him  with  serious  eyes. 

"  No ;  I  cannot  come,  Signa.  You  are  good  to  me,  but  the 
things  you  dream  of  are  not  possible, — for  me,  at  least.  You 
do  not  understand.  I  should  make  Palma  mad ;  she  me.  I 
could  no  more  go  back  to  the  old  ways  of  life  than  you  to  a 
herd-boy*s  empty  days.  Things  cannot  be  undone.  When  a 
tree  is  grown,  you  may  cut  it  down  and  burn  it,  but  you  can- 
not make  it  back  into  the  acorn  or  the  chestnut  that  it  sprang 
from  first.  Palma  thinks  me  safe  with  the  saints ;  so  let  her. 
For  you, — ^you  have  your  art,  your  fame,  your  certain  growth 
of  greatness.  You  can  soon  forget  me.  Dear,  I  fretted  you 
and  flouted  you  when  we  were  ehildren.  That  was  all,  I  think, 
ever.     It  is  but  little  to  regret." 

"  It  is  because  I  havo  no  words  to  move  you,  to  awake  your 
soul " 

"  If  you  were  an  angel  from  heaven  you  could  say  nothing 
that  would  change  me.  And  do  not  think  of  any  soul  in  me, 
Signa ;  I  have  none.  Has  the  butterfly  any  ?  You  are  mad, 
Signa !  I  was  an  idle  child,  I  am  an  idle  woman.  I  love  ease, 
luxury,  riches,  beauty.  I  toil !  /  hunger  and  thirst,  and  spin 
and  sew  !  /  plod  after  the  oxen  in  the  furrows  1  /.'  You  are 
mad  !    You  are  mad,  I  say  1" 

His  color  rosé. 

"  There  would  be  no  need  to  toil.  It  would  be  a  poor  and 
simple  life ;  yes,  that  is  true.  But  I  could  make  enough — I 
shall  make  more  each  year.  All  that  I  have  should  be  for 
you.  And  it  is  honest  money.  Gemma,  see,  dear,  I  have 
always  thought  of  you,  and  dreamed  of  you,  and  meant  to  seek 
you  out  and  take  you  back  and  set  you  in  the  midst  of  every 
greatness  I  could  get.  When  the  great  ladies  courted  me,  I 
did  not  care  for  them.  I  thought,  somewhere  there  is  a  little 
girl  with  golden  curls  I  used  to  kiss ;  for  I  forgot  that  you 
grew  old  as  I  did.     When  men  talked  of  love  to  me,  I  would 
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maj  nothiogj  but  I  used  to  think,  Whcn  I  find  Gemraa^ 

Dear,  tb  at  ia  over  now.    I  cannot  lovo  you.     You  are  a  thing 

loat  to  me  now  forever.     Men  do  Bot  love  aucjh  women  as 

^ou  are.     You  are  divided  from  me  ever.     But  jou  Btill  are 

cicar  to  me  as  if  you  we  te  my  Bister.     I  would  noD  fcoueli  your 

XQOUth  with  auy  kÏBS^  for  jou  have  aold  ita  kii^ea ;  I  would  nofc 

-tak e  your  liaod  ia  mine,  for  you  have  perjured  it ;  I  would 

rniofc,  starviiigj  break  a  er  nat  of  youra,  for  you  are  sold  ibr  it. 

3ut  I  will  Jabor  for  you  all  my  life  ■  I  will  set  away  eaeh  coiu 

I  get  for  you|  I  will  never  have  aay  joy,  or  mirth»  ar  love^  iu 

all  my  yearSj  that  I  may  work  the  bette r  for  you^  and  the  oft- 

«ner  give  you  more.     Dear,  do  iiot  thitik  it  will  be  hard  for 

me.    You  know  I  wjis  rcared  hardly.     I  eau  live  oa  uothïng  j 

aud  I  can  paeö  by  woman'a  love  and  all  that  delïghta  and  leada 

away  men  moet,  because,  in  truth,  the  oüly  t hing  I  love  h  my 

great  art.    In  tliis  I  have  heen  given  so  mucH  tliat  1  can  eaaily 

renounce  the  rest.    Bear,  do  not  thiuk  that  it  wiU  be  anything 

to  me.     Men  have  lived  ao  in  monasterieö, — lived  and  died 

happily.     Gremma^  if  you  will  come  back, — lieten, — I  swear 

to  you  I  will  dedicate  all  my  Jife  to  yours-    There  is  the  shamo 

of  you  between  ua  two  fo  rever  üke  a  gr  ave.     But  si  nee  you 

never  can  be  anything  to  me  more  than  the  dead  are,  no  other 

creature  shaJl  be  anything:  that  I  awear,  too.     Bear,  listen  I 

After  God  and  my  musicj  you  are  most  dear  to  me, — yes,  even 

as  you  are»     Let  me  work  for  you.     Say  you  have  no  soul,  as 

the  rosé  has  none  j  yet  when  a  rosé  has  blosaomed  with  us  who 

can  throw  it  in  the  sewer  ?     And  you  are  wrong :  a  soul  you 

have,  for  I  have  scen  your  tears.     Oh,  heaven  !    Wh  at  word 

can  I  find  to  tel]  you  how  utterly  I  mean  the  thing  I  say  ? 

Oemma,  if  I  had  done  right,  and  had  reftised  to  let  you  go 

with  me  thïLt  day  to  Prato,  you  would  be  living  with  your 

sister  still, — an  innocent,  frank ^  ^^PPJt  stainless  thing  ;  and  I 

shüuld  love  yoQ,  and  you  would  be  all  my  own.     This  miscry 

is  of  my  act.     I  let  you  go  that  day.     Your  shame  bas  come 

of  it ;  and  I  can  never  even  kisa  you,  dear,  becauise  there  ia  no 

hüuesty  upon  your  lips.    But  take  you  out  of  your  dishonor 

»nd  save  your  soul,  I  canj — I  wilL    öemma,  come  back ;  and 

let  ra  e  give  uiy  life  for  yours.     On  earth  you  will  not  be 

happy,  dear, — nay,  never.     But  hereaffcer What  oan  1 

iay  to  make  you  trust  me  and  believe?'^ 

Tke  wordö  poured  from  his  lipsj  swift^  eager,  breathleas, 
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uncoDsidered,  in  all  their  nnFeason,  their  nnwisdom,  tlieir  no» 
bility,  their  ignorance,  their  foUy,  their  sublimity.  All  the 
Darrow  simplicity  of  the  peasant,  and  all  the  boundless  vision 
of  the  poet,  met  in  him  as  he  spoke.  He  meant,  to  their 
very  uttermost,  every  syllable  he  uttered. 

She  was  gone  from  him ;  she  was  to  him  a  thing  terrible, 
and  almost  löathsome.  He  bumed  with  shame  for  her  shame. 
Yet  she  was  dear  to  him.  He  was  ready  to  give  his  life  to 
ransom  hers.  To  him  sin  was  real,  and  heil  and  heaven. 
What  he  dreamed  of  was  impossible ;  but  in  his  sight  it  was 
possible.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  faith  to  do  it  was  so 
Btrong  in  him  that  it  could  not  fail  to  work  its  own  fulfillment 

She  listened. 

As  far  as  she  could  be  touched  by  anything,  she  was  moved 
by  his  suffering.  It  was  strange  to  her ;  it  even  amused  her ; 
but  it  touched  her.  Poor  boy  1  He  had  always  seen  living 
thin^i  in  lonely  wayside  stones ;  and  lamented  for  the  birds 
and  beasts,  because  the  priests  said  there  was  no  eternity  for 
them ;  and  heard  so  many  voices,  that  none  else  could  ever 
hear,  in  the  silent  marshaling  of  the  clouds  by  night,  and  the 
low  whimper  of  the  autumn-ruffled  brooks.  She  remembered 
all  those  things.     He  had  been  always  so  foolish, — always. 

It  amused  her.  Yet  it  hurt  her  a  little — ever  so  little — 
very,  very  little — ^too. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  he  would  have  taken  it  to  heart 
like  that?"  she  thought.  And  she  feit  a  sort  of  sullen  jeal- 
ousy  in  her.  It  was  not  for  her  that  he  suffered  so  much. 
Not  for  the  real  woman,  as  she  knew  herself.  Not  for  the  beau- 
tiful  cold  wanton  whom  Paris  had  called  Innocence.  It  was  for 
the  playmate  that  had  run  with  him  that  summer  day  over  the 
plains  to  Prato ;  it  was  for  the  imaginary  thing  which  she  had 
built  up  before  him  with  her  words  and  dressed  in  her  apparel 
of  soft  lies. 

She  was  almost  jealous :  as  astrologists  were  of  shapes  their 
magie  conjured. 

"  Signa,  do  not  be  so  fuU  of  pain,"  she  murmured.  "  It  is 
no  fault  of  yours." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  mine.  I  let  you  go  with  me  that  day,"  he 
muttered.  "  Oh,  poor  Palma ! — thinking  of  you  night  and 
moming, — thinking  of  you  safe  with  Christ !" 

His  head  was  bent  down  upon  her  knees,  otherwise  he 
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'wonld  baTe  seen  lier  petulaiitj  proud  mouth  earre  in  a  lïttle 
smlle. 

She  sÈretolied  lier  hand  out,  and  musingly  toached  the  soft 
OU  ris  of  hlB  hair. 

He  shraük,  as  if  the  touch  had  humt  him.  She  saw  the 
gesture  of  aversioa.  It  set  her  heart  harder  on  the  thiag  she 
sneant  to  do. 

*'  You  shudder  from  me,"  she  said,  eadly.  "  Well,  that  ia 
naturalj  no  doubt.  Bat  it  ia  better  to  lose  you  from  the  truth 
than  keep  jou  by  a  lia  I  teil  a  milliou  lies.  All  women  do. 
^ut  there  is  somethiag  in  jour  eyes  that  wilJ  not  let  one  lie. 
Whatiaitr 

ïjying  all  the  while,  she  kept  her  hand  upon  hia  eurls, 
strokiag  ihetn  gentljj  till,  magnetiiGed  by  the  contact,  be  no 
longer  moved  away  or  atrove  to  resiat  that  touGh,  bat  looked 
down  with  his  eheeka  on  fire  and  hia  pulae  beating. 

"  I  do  not  underatand,"  he  muttered.  "  I  see  two  simple 
wayö, — one  right,  ono  wrong;.  I  would  save  you  with  iny  liie; 
— I  aay,  with  my  soul ; — only  you  laugh  at  that," 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  laugh  j  for  you, — -you  are  of  the  thiuga 
Grod  makes  to  live  forever, — if  he  makes  anything.  I  laugh 
wheo  you  talk  of  soul  or  mind  in  me.  A  woman  hai  a  body 
and  a  faoe ;  no  more.  She  bas  ten  years*  grace  with  them, 
and  glory ;  tben  ahe  is  witbered  up  and  shoved  aaide,  and 
there  ia  au  end  of  alL  I  would  make  the  moat  of  my  ten  years. 
Whatharm?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  blank  despair.  How  cxjuld  he  give 
sight  to  what  was  blind  ? — how  make  her  ehamed  for  what  ebe 
did  not  see  ? 

"  Leave  me  alone,"  she  eaid,  "  What  matter  ?  It  is  hut 
iacb  a  iittle  wbile  a  woman  livea.  With  the  first  wrinkle  on 
ter  skin^  she  dies*  Ag  well  fret  for  each  rosé  that  falls  eacb 
time  it  rainSj  I  teil  you.  Sigaa,  wby  stay  to  pain  youraelf  and 
me  ?  You  cannot  change  me.  Go  baek  to  your  own  hillsj  and 
dream  your  muaio  there,  and  pray  to  all  the  ^uts  with  Palnia, 
-— if  it  pleaae  you/' 

''  Palma  !     What  k  ahe  to  rae  ?" 

He  rosé  and  stood  irrcaolutc,  impatient,  bewüdered.  Gki, 
ind  leave  her  1  He  feit  aa  he  had  feit  in  the  garden  of  Giovoli, 
hearing  her  laugh  ter  on  the  otber  side  of  the  wall  as  she  was 
ftwung  by  otber  bands  than  bis  up  in  the  golden  fruit-bonghs. 
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Hls  face  was  burning ;  his  heart  was  beating ;  bis  brain  was 
giddy ;  be  bad  spoken  in  all  tbe  eamestness  of  pain  and  truth. 
It  seemed  to  bim  tbat  sbe  must  loatbe  ber  life.  It  seemed 
to  bim  tbat  sbe  must  bate  berself.  He  bad  spoken  in  iiill 
faitb.  He  would  bave  surrendered  up  bis  future  years  to  bers, 
and  served  ber  faitbfully  forever  parted  from  ber. 

But  tben  sbe  did  not  seem  to  see 

Tbe  passion  of  bis  aorrow  feil  back  from  ber,  as  bot  tears 
may  fall  back  from  tbe  red  smootbness  of  a  rose-leaf. 

Sbe  leaned  backwards  on  tbe  cusbions  of  ber  coucb ;  ber 
bands  were  tightly  clasped  bebind  ber  bead ;  ber  wide  sleeves 
feil  back  from  ber  arms  to  tbe  sboulder ;  ber  face  was  tumed 
upward,  witb  ber  blue  eyes  watcbing  bim  tbrougb  balf-closed 
lids ;  ber  small  scarlet  moutb  was  but  balf  sbut,  ber  breatb 
came  tbrougb  it  evenly  as  a  cbild's ;  sbe  smiled  a  little. 

It  maddened  bim  to  look  on  ber. 

He  could  not  stir  one  pulse  of  sbamé  in  ber. 

He  could  only — leave  ber. 

So  sbe  said. 

Had  be  been  older,  barder,  wiser,  be  would  bave  lefl  ber 
tben,  witbout  an  effort  to  cbange  tbe  uncbangeable,  to  pierce 
tbe  impenetrable ;  or  be  would  bave  tossed  ber  away  from  bim 
witb  sucb  scorn,  sucb  force,  sucb  loatbing,  tbat,  finding  ber 
master  in  bim,  tbe  cowardice  wbicb  sleeps  in  every  woman 
would  have  awakened  in  her  and  brought  her  trembling  to  bis 
feet.  But  he  was  not  old,  nor  bard,  nor  wise ;  bis  heart  was 
weak  witb  all  the  innocent  affection  of  bis  childhood,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  loveliness  of  a  woman  made  bim  blind  and 
stupid.  She  was  so  much  to  him  :  sbe  was  Gemma,  wbom  he 
bad  kissed  a  thousand  times  in  babyhood,  tumbling  in  tbe 
flower-filled  grasses  of  the  green  hill-sides ;  and  she  was  also 
the  first  woman  whose  look  sent  fire  tbrougb  his  veins.  She 
was  near  to  him  by  a  host  of  sinless  memories ;  and  she  was 
sundered  from  him  so  utterly  by  sins  so  vile. 

The  world  held  nothing  for  him  but  berself. 

To  cleanse  her  from  her  golden  corruption,  to  shake  ber 
conccience  from  its  drugged  apathy,  to  tear  her  away  from  tbe 
companions  of  her  life, — to  do  all  this  and  save  ber  for  tbe 
eternity  that  he  believed  in,  the  boy  would  bave  given  up  bis 
own  life  and  his  own  soul. 

All  in  a  moment  his  art  perisbed. 
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When  a  human  love  wuke&j  ït  crnshoB  fstme  liko  a  ilead 
leaf,  and  all  the  spirits  and  minmtets  of  the  miiad  shrink  awaj 
before  it^  and  can  dö  more  allure^  no  more  couaole,  but,  sighing, 
pass  iüto  silence  and  are  dumb. 

She,  lying  back  with  her  golden  bead  on  her  clasped  handa, 
Watched  him. 
She  kucw  all  he  feit, 

"  Lea%*e  mei'^  she  Baid,  with  a  filow  eoft  sioile,     "  You  havo 
jDTir  iDUsio  and  the  eaiiitö  tb  at  you  beheve  in,  and  Palma,  who 
irill  pruy  with  you.     Wby  do  yon  stay  here  ?     Qo." 
il  *'  I  caonot  go, — not  ao/^ 

She  stung  him  with  Falma's  name ;  poor,  stupidj  unlearned, 
barefoot  Palma,  treadirjg  the  earth  as  the  ox  did  and  the  mule, 
*^  Gremnia,  have  jou  no  conBcience  in  you?  no  pain,  no 
SorroWj  no  revolt  againat  your  tate  ?"  he  ^d,  iuddenly.  '^  Oh, 
Xa^  dearl  have  I  ipoken  to  the  wiods?  Ia  it  becauae  iny 
Words  are  weak  that  what  I  plead  for  aeema  so  too  ?  Gemma, 
I  caonot  leave  you  to  your  fa  te.  It  is  to  leave  you  to  drink 
poison  as  the  very  water  of  life,  and  to  die  a  dog's  death  at 
the  end  of  all, — a  Btreei^dog's,  kicked  and  cursed,  You  speak 
of  Palma.  How  caa  I  look  in  Palma's  face,  leaving  ber  sister 
loöt  as  you  are  lost  ?  The  very  hills  there  would  rebuke  me, 
tLe  very  stonos  at  home  cry  out.  Obj  Grod !  What  shall  I 
Bay  ?     If  He  put  uo  soul  in  you,  how  shall  17" 

She  listent'd  to  the  generous,  fooHab,  noble,  senaeless  words. 
Some  of  them  stun^  ber  like  thorna ;  some  of  ibem  naoved 
ter  VFith  wonder.  He  seemed  to  her  auch  a  fooi,— ah,  heaven  1 
Buch  a  iüol.  He  apoke  aa  children  dream.  Yet,  iiinoeently, 
'kie  lashed  her  with  a  scourge  of  nettles  j  for  he  rejecjted  her  with 
^1  his  infiuite  tendernese ;  for  he  spoke  of  her  aa  of  a  lost^ 
«iegraded,  aiien  thing ;  for  he  would  not  set  his  kiss  upon  her 
lips. 

She  rosé  on  an  impulae  of  rage  to  send  him  from  her  for* 

isver ;— he  would  not  touch  her  1     She,  wbo  saw  prinees  sue 

I       sind  lords  in  feud  for  her,  could  have  tb  rust  her  foot  at  bini 

I       »nd  spumed  him  from  ber  presence  in  her  fury  at  bis  inno- 

ceiitly  utt-ered  sc^rn. 

Wh  en  the  heart  is  fullest  of  paio  and  the  moutb  purest 
^itb  tmth,  there  is  a  eruel  destiny  in  tbings  wbich  often  mak  es 
I         the  words  woïTöt  ebosen  and  aureat  to  defeat  the  end  ihey  seek. 
Each  added  word  of  his  hardeued  more  and  more  her  wül 
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upon  ihe  caurse  ihat  she  had  set  berself ;  stmig  all  her  warmest 
pride,  and  made  more  sure  his  doom  with  her. 

No  angel  from  heaven,  no  miracle  of  light  shining  as  in  the 
steps  of  Paul,  could  ever  have  changed  her  much  ;  but  he,  in 
all  his  innocence,  struck  the  iron  of  her  willful  vanity  and 
beat  it  into  sharpest  steel. 

Sho  rosé  erect  on  to  her  feet,  and  thrust  back  the  white 
wooden  shutters  before  the  casement  nearest  her,  and  let  the 
dazzling  effulgence  of  the  intense  noonlight  pour  on  her,  and 
bathe  her  in  it,  and  turn  the  fairness  of  her  hair  to  molten  gold, 
the  whiteness  of  her  flesh  to  ivory,  the  flush  of  her  cheeks  to 
opal  fires ;  her  beautiful  limbs  shone  in  it  like  marble,  her  hair 
streamed  against  it  till  it  was  like  an  aureole  of  heaven.  The 
ruthless  light  glanced  on  her  and  searched  her  everywhere,  and 
found  no  flaw.  Flowers  droop  in  it ;  children  pale  in  it ;  birds 
fiee  from  it ;  but  she  bore  it  in  all  lts  intensity,  and  was  bat 
the  more  glorieus  in  it. 

He  gazed  at  her.  She  stood  ereot,  golden  and  white  against 
the  burning  sun. 

"  Look  at  me !"  she  cried  to  him.  "  Look  !  the  light  that 
kills  all  other  things  and  psües  all  other  beauties  does  but  make 
mine  the  greater.  Look  at  me !  The  sun  may  shine  on  me, 
search  me,  pierce  me,  it  can  find  no  fault  anywhere.  Look — 
look — ^look !  There  is  no  blemish  anywhere,  I  say — ^no  flaw 
the  sun  can  find.  And  you  talk  to  me  of  penitenoe  and  pain ! 
You  talk  to  me  of  poverty  and  shame !  You  talk  to  me  of 
going  back  to  penance  in  a  peasant's  hut  and  letting  rains  and 
winds  and  snows  beat  on  my  body !  Look  at  me !  While  I 
am  this^  you  think  I  care  for  heaven  ?  You  are  mad  I  ün- 
lovely  loveless  women  may  cling  to  priestly  tales  of  it,  as 
hungry  curs  hope,  shivering,  for  a  bone.  I  ^ve  it  with  an 
hour  of  myself     Gods  themselves  can  do  no  more  than  I !" 

The  mighty  blasphemy  of  her  superb  vanity  seemed  to  him 
to  burn  through  the  golden  light  she  stood  in,  as  Ijghtning 
through  the  sunbeams. 

With  her  arms  uplifled  in  the  exultation  of  her  mf^asure- 
less  arrogance,  and  her  eyes  with  contemptuous  chalienge 
glancing  through  their  amorous  drooped  lids,  a  sudden  memory 
struck  him. 

He  cried  aloud,  as  if  some  mortal  hurt  were  done  him  ia 
the  flesh, — 
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"  You  wore  the  da  neer  of  Mriel !  "i  on  ave  the  creature 
tbey  eall  iDnocence !" 

She  looked  him  in  tb  e  ey^  gtraïghtlj  and  aerenely,  her 
looiden  head  erect  iinder  the  nimbus  of  the  nüondiiy  Üght, 

''  Yes.     Well,  then  ?— what  of  that ?^' 

He  gazed  at  her  breathlessj  a  great  tearlesa  »ob  chokod 
laim  ;  then  he  feil  down  senselesa  at  her  feefc. 

Whea  he  came  to  himself  he  waa  abne  upon  a  bed  ia  a 
darkened  ch  amber.  The  wind  vm  blow  ing  over  him;  ha 
Iteard  birdi»  singing. 

Loog  füstingj  aleepleaanesa,  and  violent  emotion,  all  had 

made  him  loee  his  conaciousneas  for  a  while ;  his  brain  waa 

giddj  still,  the  light  swatn  before  bis  eyes  j  he  rosé  and  stag- 

.  gered  to  the  glass  doors  which  stood  open,  and  put  the  outer 

Bhuttera  aside,  and  wont  out  iüto  the  air, 

Aq  old  negreaa  stopped  him.    Waa  he  not  too  ill  ?    Would 

he  not  wait  ?     Her  miatress At  the  laat  word  he  put  hef 

hurrïedly  aaide  and  hastened  farther  out ;  it  was  the  house  of 
thia  woman  whom  her  world  called^ — as  the  emperor  his  desert 
beaat, — Tnnocenoe.  He  could  not  stay  in  it ;  the  air  of  it 
seemed  to  atifle  him. 

Without  well  knowing  what  he  did,  he  traveraed  the  gar- 
dena  witk  aasteady  stepa,  the  aunahine  reeling  and  dauciag 
before  hia  half-blind  eyea ;  then,  hia  limba  growing  stronger 
and  his  eight  eïearer  aa  the  wind  blew  od  him  from  tht 
water,  he  pushed  hia  way  through  the  maze  of  floweriDg 
shruba  and  thick-aet  orange-trcca  out  of  the  gardena  down  on 
to  the  shore,  lïc  sat  down  stupidly  in  the  ahadow  of  a  boafe 
and  leaned  hia  forehead  ou  his  handa^  and^  do  what  ha  WOuld| 
Èaw  onlj  her— standing  against  the  light, 

She  waa  the  dancer  of  Istriel. 

''  Well,  what  of  that?"  she  had  aaked  him. 

What  of  it,  indeed  ?  It  raade  her  neitber  better  nor  woraa. 
It  ebanged  nothiog.  To  have  been  the  nude  model  of  a  pain  ter 
Was  not  more  than  to  have  been  the  wiliing  wanton  of  the  world, 

Yet  it  seemed  more  hideoua  to  him- 

It  hrought  her  yileness  home  to  him. 

It  seemed  to  write  her  ahame  on  earth  and  sky,  as  on  a 
icroll  for  every  eye  to  read. 

Thia  waa  a  fancy ;  hut  the  fancies  of  poets  are  their  heïl 
when  they  ceaae  to  be  their  heaYen.    And  they  oease  ao  soon* 
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The  dancer  of  Lstriel  had  been  seen  by  all  the  Dations  of 
the  globe ;  that  lovely,  voluptuous,  smiling  thing,  with  her  red 
blossom  and  her  floating  feet,  had  looked  all  mankind  in  the 
face  and  made  them  wish  for  her ;  to  the  boy  she  seemed  sold 
to  the  whole  earth, — ^made  harlot  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Istriel's  gold  had  bought  his  Kusignuolo.  IstrieFs  gold  had 
purchased  Gemma. 

He  owed  his  fame — she  her  ruin — ^to  the  same  hand.  So 
he  thought.  He  exaggerated  his  own  debt,  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  against  her  lie,  as  such  natures  as  his  mll  ever  do,  to  hurt 
themselves  and  keep  their  faith  in  their  false  gods. 

Where  was  lstriel  ? 

In  an  aimless,  hopeless  passion,  he  longed  to  find  this  man, 
— this  man  who  had  taken  her  in  her  youngest  youth  and 
drawn  every  curve  and  colored  every  hue  of  her  fair  frame  so 
cruelly,  and  sent  it  out  to  let  the  eyes  of  all  men  gloat  on  it  in 
public  as  they  would.  The  crime  of  the  painter  against  her 
seemed  to  him  viler  than  all  seduction.  It  seemed  to  him  the 
very  brutality  of  license,  the  very  crown  of  outrage.  The 
eeducer  fed  but  his  own  eyes  with  the  beauty  he  unveiled ; 
this  man  had  fed  ten  million  ravishers'  eyes  with  hers. 

It  was  the  first  passionate  agony  of  his  life.  He  had  suf- 
fered  before ;  but  then  with  hope  underneath  him,  hearing  him 
up  like  the  wings  of  some  strong  bird.  He  suffered  now  as 
those  do  who  suffer  without  hope. 

All  these  years  gone,  and  Palma  praying  there  in  an  un- 
doubting  faith,  and  all  the  while  nothing  on  earth  or  heaven 
heeding ;  but  all  this  vileness  done  beyond  recall,  beyond  repair. 

Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  change  this  thing  the  years 
had  made  her. 

Cry  as  he  would  to  fate,  no  means  could  undo  what  had 
been  done. 

Nothing  could  give  him  back  Gemma, — little  fair  Gemma, 
with  unstained  soul,  sleeping  as  the  lambs  sleep  in  the  bed  of 
hay.  And  yet  the  loveliness  of  her  burned  him  like  so  much 
flame. 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  saw  her  always  as  he  had 
seen  her  come  out  from  the  water  in  the  dark  night  among  the 
red  roses. 

"  Go  write  a  romance  on  me,"  she  had  said  to  him.     But 
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Ee  cöuld  no  more  have  doDê  it  thao  he  oould  have  flown  to  the 
Bun  with  the  eagics, 

His  art  seemed  dcad  in  Mm. 

He  hcard  no  bnger  sweet  üoncord  ïn  the  waters  and  lisped 
numbera  m  the  murinura  of  the  win  da  ;  he  looked  back  ai  htó 
Belf  of  yeaterday  and  woaderBd  wherc  thü  power  in  him  hu\ 
gone  j  all  in  a  moment  his  art  and  his  fame  and  all  hls  high 
desires  seemed  to  grow  as  nothing  to  him, 

Ho  ahut  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  fair  limbs  of  a  woman  slowly 
moving  through  the  shadows  ■  a  mouth  that  smikd  a  little,  a 
bough  of  dark  leaves  and  rubj  buds  againat  a  snow-white 
breast : — tbat  was  all  he  aaw. 

Hiö  art  :^where  waa  it? 

It  aeemed  to  him  like  a  dead  thing.  A  endden  Mnae  of 
vast  immeasurable  loss  feil  on  him. 

He  was  berriJied ;  he  did  not  know  what  ai  led  him* 

In  men  and  women  Love  wak  Ing  wakes  with  himself  the  mrü^ 

In  poets  Love  waking  kills  it. 

Nature  bad  been  alwaya  to  the  boj  eo  fiill  of  sympathy  and 
fiolaee.  Be  aten  and  huugry  and  overtasked  in  hia  cbildhood, 
hc  had  heen  happj  the  moment  that  be  bad  cseaped  alone  into 
the  open  air  on  the  breeze-blown  hiU-patbs^  with  the  aighing 
of  the  pines  above  his  bead  ;  nay,  happy  even  if  he  could  hnt 
be  by  any  little  narrow  caaement  and  see  the  line  of  the  old 
towu  walï  with  the  liehens  and  vetches  clear  against  the  sky 
and  in  their  crevices  the  shinitïg  Haarda  sitting,  But  now 
mountain  and  lake  and  the  autumnal  glories  of  the  woods 
oould  bring  uo  consolation ;  they  only  aeemed  to  him  cruel ; 
they  had  no  beart  in  tbem,  they  did  not  care. 

The  hideona  universal  senten ce  of  corruption  for  the  first 
time  aeemed  to  him  written  over  all  the  thinga  of  earth  and  air. 

For  she  waa  vüe* 

How  the  day  paased  he  never  knew. 

It  rolïed  away  somehow;  the  aky  aeemed  Uke  a  sheet  of 
fire  'f  the  sun  for  the  first  time  burned  him  and  hurt  him  ;  he 
aaw  notluug  but  the  form  of  a  woman, 

The  man  who  had  his  opera  at  the  town  fiought  him,  and 
Baid,— 

"  Ooly  think  ï  they  will  play  yonr  Lamia  at  the  Apollo  in 
Rome  in  Carnival.  Only  think! — and  at  San  Carlo  too. 
Here  are  your  letters." 
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He  stared  at  the  speaker,  and  throst  the  papers  awaj,  and 
did  not  answer. 

He  hardly  understood. 

His  music  ? 

It  had  been  his  religion.  He  was  dead  to  it  now.  All  m 
a  day  his  innocent  spiritual  joys  were  withered  up  in  him. 
What  use  was  it  ?     It  could  not  alter  her. 

In  proportion  to  the  absorption  of  any  life  in  any  art,  so  ia 
the  violence  of  its  dethronement  and  oblivion  of  art  when  love 
has  entered. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  every  note  in  all  the  world  might  be 
forever  mute,  and  he  not  care. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  if  they  said  he  was  a  fooi  and  let  him 
die  nameless  and  despised,  it  would  be  no  matter  to  him. 

For  he  loved  this  fair  fooi  thing ;  only  he  did  not  know  il 

Afler  a  while  mechanically  he  found  his  way  into  his  own 
chamber. 

It  was  late  in  the  day.  The  little  room  was  filled  with 
flowers  that  the  village  women,  proud  of  having  the  young 
genius  in  their  midst,  had  placed  everywhere  about.  He  did 
not  notice  them.  But  at  the  intense  odor  he  shuddered  a  little; 
they  made  him  think  of  the  garden  ways  of  Giovoli. 

Without  knowing  what  he  did,  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
which  stood  there. 

He  began  to  play. 

A  torrent  of  passion,  a  passion  of  tears,  was  in  the  music 
that  he  made  with  no  sense  of  what  he  did ;  the  abruptest 
ohanges  from  pain  to  rapture,  the  strongest  and  greatest  har- 
monies, the  most  capricious  transitions,  the  most  bitter  woe, 
were  in  the  sounds  he  drew ;  never  in  all  his  creations  had  he 
reached  so  great  a  height  as  now,  when  he  created  what  he  did 
not  care  to  preserve,  what  he  had  no  brain  left  to  measure. 

By  sheer  instinct  his  nature  cried  aloud  against  its  pain  in 
the  art  that  was  inborn  in  him  as  its  song  in  a  bird. 

Thcn  all  at  once  he  ceased  and  loathed  it :  what  use  was  it? 
it  wa*s  only  a  mockery ;  it  could  not  alter  her. 

Some  of  those  who  folio  wed  him  and  worshiped  him, — for 
he  was  never  now  without *some  of  these  parasites  of  success, 
— standing  outside  his  door,  listened  breathless  in  ecstasy;  one 
or  two,  when  the  melody  ceased,  ventured  in  and  kissed  hia 
hands,  and  cried  to  him,— 
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"  You  ncver  wero  so  great  T 

He  looked  at  them  dully. 

*^  Wil  at  good  13  Lt  ?'"  he  said  to  them  ;  and  he  went  into  liia 
inner  roüm  and  barred  the  door  against  them. 

What  good  waa  it  ? 

He  wai  scflTcely  more  thao  twenty  yeara  old  ;  he  had  a  great 
future ;  he  had  put  his  name  in  all  the  raouths  of  men  j  he 
had  all  that,  dreaming  uüder  the  pines  above  Bruno's  house 
the  night  when  the  vioUn  waa  b roken,  he  had  tbought  would 
be  worth  purchafie  bj  a  tv  hole  long  Ufo  of  toil  and  poYerty  aod 
rpnuneiation  and  negleet. 

And  all  waa  unreai  and  useless  to  him  now.  It  seemed  bb 
if  hls  hands  grasped  ashes  and  hïs  ears  were  full  of  the  ëound 
of  empty  winda  mouming  through  desolate  plauei. 

He  went  out  in  the  air  again, 

Ho  could  not  rest  in-doors. 

Ho  shook  himself  free,  with  impatiencè,  of  bis  disdples, 
who  would  faln  have  aceompanied  him  and  spoken  to  him  ot 
the  coming  reeeption  of  hia  operas  down  in  Rome.  He  got 
away  by  himaelf  to  the  shore  of  the  lake;  to  the  still  and 
aombre  shadows  of  a  long-deserted  garden  that  had  been  his 
baunt  in  happier  hours* 

The  re  are  timea  when  the  weakn^s  of  hnmanity  fal!s  back 
broken  and  heart-sick  before  the  iron  wall  of  unchangeable 
cireumatanee^  as  a  beaten  seabird  falJs  baek  from  the  stono 
iaec  of  the  cliS. 

It  waa  so  with  htm  now 

*'If  only  I  could  saTo  herl"  he  eried  in  his  heart,  and  in 
hls  heart  knew  that  he  could  not, — not  tbough  he  were  to 
gÏTe  hiB  soul  up  for  her  own.  Legends  teil  of  Buch  barters. 
ïife  does  not  know  them. 

Gemma  had  been  her  own  destioy.  But  such  destiny  wb& 
as  immutable  as  tbough  the  gods  of  old  had  shaped  it. 

She  had  gtaincd  hor  whito  marble  red.  Signa  knew  that 
tbough  the  stone  should  be  washed  seTenty  times  aeven  and 
bruised  into  a  million  fnigments,  the  dust  would  be  never 
white  again,  bot  blood-red  always,— ^Iways, 

II e  had  uttered  his  real  thoiights  to  Gemma:  to  him  she 
was  like  one  leprous-stricken.  Her  story  had  filled  him  with 
Dity,  but  with  horror, 

Bruno  had  taught  him  to  hold  wanton  womcn  accurHod. 

•  a& 
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BruDo,  who  again  and  agaia  had  fallen  in  tbeir  snares,  bad 
always  bidden  him  hold  them  like  the  deadly  mushrooms  that 
men  gather  for  bread  and  find  are  death.  Bruno,  fearing  the 
softness  of  the  boy's  nature,  had  said  always  to  him,  "  Poverty 
is  bad,  and  hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  and  labor  that  haa 
no  end, — these  are  all  bad ;  but  worse  than  any  of  these  is  it 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  woman  who  is  unchasté/* 

He  wandered  all  the  day.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  face  of  GTemma.  The 
world  which  had  seemed  to  him  so  beautiful  was  changed; 
heaven  was  cruel.  It  created  loveliness  only  to  pollute  it  and 
deform  it  afterwards. 

Out  of  his  dreams  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  facts 
that  sickened  him.  All  the  old  land-marks  of  his  faith  were 
gone.  All  the  happy  hopefulness  of  his  nature  was  crushed. 
He  was  bewildered  and  sick  at  heart.  And  through  it  all  he 
could  not  thrust  away  the  personal  beauty  of  the  woman. 
Her  gaze,  her  form,  her  breath,  her  smile.  her  sigh, — ^he  could 
think  of  no  other  thing.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  were  in 
the  air,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  water;  her  voice  rang  in  his  ears; 
she  was  so  lovely, — and  yet  she  was  so  vile ;  she  was  so  much 
more  than  a  woman,  and  so  much  less.  "  If  only  I  could  save 
her !"  he  said  to  himself,  and  then  could  have  flung  his  fore- 
head  on  the  rock,  remembering  that  there  was  no  way  to  make 
her  other  than  she  was;  remembering  that  to  be  torn  from 
shame  is  not  to  become  innocent. 

"  Oh,  dear  God,  all  Palma's  prayers !"  he  thought.  They 
had  been  all  in  vain,  like  so  much  futile  breath  spent  on  the 
empty  air  to  corr esponding  space. 

The  mockery  of  it  stung  him,  as  if  God  himself  were  jeering 
as  a  man  might  do. 

He  looked  up  stupidly  at  the  broad  noonday  skies.  There 
was  the  same  sun,  the  same  earth,  the  same  water ;  beyond  the 
plains  on  the  hills  that  he  knew  best,  men  and  women  were 
leading  the  same  life,  sharing  the  wine  from  the  presses,  draw- 
ing  the  oxen  over  the  green  sods,  gathering  up  the  ripe  olives, 
with  the  bells  ringing  over  their  quiet  world.  It  seemed  to 
him  so  strange.  Everything  was  unchanged  except  himself, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  become  old,  and  tired,  and  full  of  pain. 

Only  one  night  before  there  had  been  no  happier  living 
thing  in  all  the  human  world  than  he  j  and  now — he  wondered 
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tliat  the  sun  did  not  stay  in  its  course,  tliat  the  waters  did  not 
rlse  and  co^er  tlie  land,  that  all  the  flowera  were  aot  witbered 
off  the  groündj^-Èince  stn  bo  covcred  the  earth, 

The  hours  rolled  by  ;  he  did  not  connt  them,  The  long 
hot  day  buroed  itêelf  outj  as  passing  passion s  do*  The  boats 
came  and  went  j  the  eun  sankj  and  the  moon  rosé.  His  own 
Btars — the  stars  of  the  Wiaged  Horae — shone  down  in  the  first 
Êiint  daïkoess  of  the  early  night. 

He  sat  lonely  on  the  solitary  shore,  watching  the  breoza- 
blown  water,  without  sense  of  what  he  saw, 

He  coald  not  nnderstand  the  anguish  that  blotted  out  for 
Mm  all  favors  of  earth  and  heaven, 

AU  life  had  been  to  him  aa  the  diviuing-rod  of  Aaron^ 
bloomlng  ever  afresh  with  magie  flowera.  Now  that  the  flame 
of  pain  and  passion  burned  it  up^  and  hft  a  bara  sear  brittle 
boughj  he  could  not  undeistand. 

Love  is  emel  aa  the  grave. 

The  poet  bas  embraced  the  uni verse  in  his  visionSj  and  heard 
liarmony  in  every  souod,  from  deep  calling  through  the  darfceat 
storm  to  deepj  as  from  the  lightest  leaf  dancing  in  the  euiiiraer 
vind ;  he  has  found  joy  in  the  simplest  things,  in  the  nest  of 
u  bird,  in  the  wayaide  grass,  in  the  yellow  sand,  in  the  rods  of 
the  willow ;  the  lowliest  creeping  life  has  held  its  hoinily  and 
«olace,  and  in  the  hnsh  of  night  he  has  lift«d  his  face  to  the 
iCtarSj  and  thought  that  he  eommnned  with  their  Creator  and 
"  ' !  own.  Then — all  in  a  moment — Love  cl  ai  ma  him,  and  thcre 
ris  no  melody  anjwhere  save  in  one  single  hnman  voice,  there 

no  heaven  for  him  save  on  ooe  hnman  breast ;  when  one  faco 

'  is  tnmed  from  him  there  ia  darkness  on  all  the  earth ;  when 

one  life  is  lost,  let  the  stars  reel  from  their  cours^  and  tha 

world  whirl  and  bum  and  perish  like  the  moonj   nothing 

mattera :  when  Love  is  dcad  there  is  no  God» 

Signa  sat  by  the  wind-tossed  lake- waters, 

He  did  not  know  what  had  kOled  hk  sonl  in  bim,  He  only 
knew  that  his  music  waa  no  more  to  him  than  the  sound  of 

Jetones  shaken  in  a  shriveled  bladder  bj  an  idiot^s  hand. 
Brnno  was  avenged* 
**  Give  me  to  the  worma :  Iet  only  my  mus  ie  live  T'  he  haJ 
flaid  again  and  again  in  hia  one  prayer  to  Fate,     Now — wha 
use  was  his  fame  or  his  art  to  him  ?     They  conld  not  und 
"what  was  done. 
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Achievement  bolcLs  its  mockery,  no  l68S  than  failure. 

The  evening  deepened ;  the  stars  of  Pegasus  grew  dearer ; 
a  lovely  silvered  raidiance  spread  over  the  face  of  the  water» 
and  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  He  had  no  sight  for  it,  and 
no  care.  He  sat  where  he  had  wandered,  the  hill-thjme  undev 
his  feet,  gold-fruited  boughs  abovehis  head,  the  lake  before  him. 

Through  the  soft  gloom  a  white  form  stole  towardis  him,  a 
Fose  against  her  lips,  as  Silence  has,  to  hide  her  smiles. 

She  came  and  watched  him  a  moment,  and  then  laid  her 
hands  on  his  bent  head. 

"  You  went  awaj  without  a  word  to  me/'  she  said.  <<  I  have 
looked  for  you  since  sunset,  Signa." 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  sprang  erect,  and  stood 
and  gazed  at  her. 

She  waited  a  little  while,  then  sank  on  the  rough  stone  seat 
hewn  out  of  a  fallen  rock  where  he  had  sat. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said,  soflly.  "  Have  you  nothii^  to  say  to 
me? — nothing? 

"  What  can  I  say  ?"  he  muttered.  "  I  wound  you,  I  hurt 
you, — or  I  seem  a  fooi." 

^'  A  noble  fooi,"  she  said.  ^^  Such  fools  as  heaven  is  peopled 
with,  if  the  saints*  tales  be  true." 

His  face  flushed  with  the  joy  of  her  praise.  Tet  what  was 
any  praise  of  hers  worth  ? — what  value  any  word  ? 

Her  words  were  as  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  brass  which  lead 
men  to  destruction.  Her  beauty  was  bare  to  all  the  world  as 
Phryne's  on  the  canvas  of  Gerome. 

He  had  been  reared  in  the  stern  judgments  of  the  old  Dante 
temper  which  still  lived  in  the  recesses  of  the  hill, — the  temper 
which  flung  the  nude  marble  and  the  voluptuous  image  in  the 
flames  at  Savonarola's  bidding. 

"  Why  did  you  go  away — so  ?"  she  said  to  him.  "  I  left 
you  for  a  moment  with  my  woman,  and  when  I  went  back  you 
had  fled,  no  one  knew  where." 

"  Knowing  what  I  know,  your  house  stifles  me." 

"  That  is  how  you  repay  me  for  the  truth.  I  should  have 
lied  to  you." 

"  You  have  let  him  paint  the  truth  in  scarlet  letters  for  all 
the  world  to  read." 

"  Istriel !     Oh,  that  is  so  long  ago  1" 

"  He  was  your  betrayer  ?" 
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«What  does  it  matter?" 

"  He  was  ?'' 

"  What  does  it  matt-er  ?  T  saj ;  I  have  forgotten  hira,  He 
is  far  away  painting  in  the  Ükraine,  waitiïig  for  the  great 
anows,  thej  say,  to  draw  the  forcsts  and  tlie  wolves.  Perhapa 
the  WülTea  will  eat  him.  Let  him  be.  He  painted  me  ia  a 
kundred  wajs.  The  firet  ihing  he  did  was  of  me  eUuidiD^»-  like 
a  littie  saint  holdiog  a  dove  and  with  those  white  rosea  that 
we  (^1  of  the  Madonna :  he  named  the  picture  Innucence ; 
that  is  how  I  had  the  name," 

**  He  is  in  the  snow-fielda,  you  iay, — now  ?'^ 

"I  heard  so  j  yea.  What  does  it  matter?  What  woidd 
you  do  if  he  were  here  ?" 

He  only  looked  at  her.  His  face  was  very  pale  j  his  great 
eyea  had  eel  answer  in  thera  that  she  underatood. 

Sbe  laughed  a  Httle  to  hersclP. 

"  You  would  kiil  him  ?  Foor  Istriel  l  Why  ?  Sinee  I  did 
aotr* 

"  Yon  wonïd  have  don  e  if- " 

"  If  I  had  heen  Palma  ?" 

She  langhed  again  ;  aloud  this  time. 

*^  If  you  had  been — a  woman — a^  God  made  them." 

"  How  is  that  ?  God  made  Eve — if  He  made  anything.  Do 
not  uae  pbraseöj  Signa.  You  learned  that  of  your  priesta. 
You  wlU  die  in  a  munk's  rohea  aflter  all  1" 

He  turned  from  her  with  an  inexpressihle  pain. 

"  Oh,  my  God  1     You  eau  jest  1" 

ii  TVhy  Dot,  dear  ?  Ali  my  life  is  a  jest.  It  goes  merrily 
like  bells,     You  will  not  underatand.'* 

*^  I  will  not  believe !     You  eannot  be  so  base." 

^*Id  a  man  it  were  philosophyj  why  in  a  woman  is  it 
buseness?'' 

^*  You  play  with  words !  if  you  be  happy,  why  eay  a  few 
hours  si  nee  you  were  in  heil  ?'' 

A  fainfc  smile  broke  acroaa  b^r  faoe.  She  banished  it  bef  ore 
be  6a w  it  there. 

"  You  know  women  so  littlc,  if  you  ask  that.  We  are  in 
heil  ene  hour  and  in  heaven  the  next,  *  Flowcr  of  an  Hour/ 
That  is  a  woman-  I  am  happy, — Terj  happy, — whea  you 
will  Dot  make  me  thinL" 

He  looked  iip  at  her  again. 
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"  Ah  I  if  you  would  but  think, — ^but  let  your  conscienoe 
wake." 

"We  said  enough  of  that,"  she  intemipted  him,  with 
coldness.  "To-day  I  answered  you,  once  and  for  all.  If 
you  want  conscienoe,  and  terror  of  the  saints,  and  all  you  call 
true  womanhood,  you  have  it  in  Palma, — whom  you  leayel 
As  for  me,  I  told  the  truth  to  you,  judging  you  other  than 
you  are.  I  thought  that  you  were  fair  enough,  tender  enough| 
Binless  enough  yourself  to  stay  with  me  a  little  for  our  child- 
hood's  sake,  without  reproach.  I  have  lovers  where  I  will. 
I  have  no  friend.  Because  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and  will  not 
take  up  at  a  moment's  bidding  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  say 
the  seven  psalms  of  penitence,  you  shudder  and  leave  me  to  my 
fate.  You  have  no  patience,  no  reason,  no  compassion.  Tou 
cast  me  off  because  I  am  not  ready  to  go  back  to  the  old,  hate- 
ful,  bitter,  famished  life,  and  say  my  *  culpa  mea'  at  the  feet  of 
Palma.  You  are  mad.  And  do  not  speak  to  me  of  sorrow. 
If  you  had  sorrow  for  me,  you  would  say,  *  This  woman  is  alone 
in  all  her  wealth,  desolate  in  all  her  power,  without  a  heart  to 
trust  amidst  a  troop  of  lovers.'  You  would  say,  *  There  is  a  gulf 
between  us,  yes,  but  I  will  serve  her  still.  I  will  not  forsake 
her  because  she  does  not  pile  the  einders  of  a  false  repentance 
on  her  head ;  I  will  have  more  faith  in  the  later  strength  of 
patiënt  purpose  to  win  her  back  from  error.'  That  is  what 
you  would  say,  were  you  indeed  the  gentle  boy  I  thought  you. 
But  you  are  like  all  the  rest  who  imitate  the  saints.  Tender- 
ness  with  you  means  flattered  vanity ;  you  speak  of  your  goda 
and  act  but  for  yourselves ;  you  think  you  arm  yourself  with 
virtue,  but  your  strength  is  only  your  own  self-love  sharp- 
wounded  and  irate.  You  preach  to  me ;  you  bid  me  leave  my 
world  ;  you  say  you  best  had  never  seen  my  face  again ;  and 
why?  Because  you  hate  my  sins?  Ah,  no!  Because  you 
hate  my  lovers!" 

His  face  flushed  scarlet ;  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  brutal  truth,  which  yet  was  only  half  a  truth,  and  bore 
rankest  injustice  with  it,  pierced  him  to  the  quick. 

There  were  honor,  fair  faith,  and  purity  of  intent  in  him, 
which  flung  off  the  words,  in  honest  rage,  as  calumny.  Yet, 
like  all  words  that  lay  bare  any  truth,  they  had  the  electric 
shock  of  lightning  in  them.  Passionate  repudiation  sprang 
to  his  Ups,  then  paused  there ;  he  was  silent. 
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Was  it  less  her  aiRa  he  loatbed  than  tbose  who  sTiared  tbem  "* 

He  s^arched  his  heart  in  vain  ;  all  seemed  dark  there.  He 
itood  iDdignawt^  jet  abashed,  He  kiiew  ber  worda  a  lie ;  yet 
were  bis  own  all  tmth  ?  He  did  oot  know.  H©  w^lb  a  mys- 
tcry  to  himaelf. 

To  himself ;  but  not  to  ber.  Sbe  watcbed  bim,  koowing 
eatb  pang  tbat  moved  bim,  knowmg  eaeh  doubt  tbat  gtunned 
him  and  eonfused  hïm.  The  lovera  of  ber  world,  tbougli  oüen 
tbcir  pasBJon  was  higb  aad  tbeir  emotiuns  violentj  euuld  give 
ber  no  öucb  sport  as  thia  young  soul  wbicb  bad  dwelt  iu  solitude 
witb  art  and  God,  and  was  b^vildered  m  tbe  maze  of  passiotia 
tbat  sbe  dragged  it  to,  as  any  antelope  (ïaugbt  in  tbe  hunter^a 
toil^  when  the  forest  ia  ablaze  witb  tor^bes  and  alive  witk 
8te«l. 

**  You  do  ra  e  cruel  wrong,  God  knowa,"  be  saidj  sunply, 
and  so  torned  aud  would  bave  left  her  then  forever, 

He  kuew  she  wronged  bim  ;  but  tow  much — bow  Ktlle — 
tbat  hc  eould  not  teil ;  he  was  eure  do  longer  of  bimself,  nor 
of  anything,  buman  or  divine. 

**  What  1"  abe  said,  slowly*  **  You  cannot  even  forgiye  me, 
tben  r 

He  sighed  from  the  depths  of  bis  beart. 

"  I  do  forgive  you — ^verytbing.  But  wbo  is  to  know  the 
tbing  you  really  are  ?    You  seem  so  vile  and  aouUesa,  all  one 

raomentf  and  the  next Ah,  let  me  go  1    It  killa  me  to  be 

bere.  Perbaps  I  bate  your  lovers,  as  you  say.  Perbaps. 
Your  brothers  would.'* 

A  dark  scorn  gathered  in  ber  ejes.  He — wbo  bad  feit 
her  hand  among  bis  hair,  and  on  hia  droopiag  brow — could 
ipeak  sol 

"  My  brothers  ï  tbey  would  be  glad  enougb  if  I  gave  them 
gold  to  spend  at  loto,  and  new  wine  to  drmk,  as  f  ar  as  I  re- 
member  tbeni| — wbieb  is  but  little.  Tbey  bit  and  pincbed 
me ;  and  I  stole  figa  and  nuts  to  bribc  tbem  with^  if  ever  I 
w&nted  tbem.  K  you  have  uo  better  tbing  te  say  tban  quote 
mj  brothers ! " 

'^Süy  wbat  I  will,  you  quarrel  with  it,  Gemma,— if  you  be 
Gemma ;  sometiraes  stil  1 1  tbink  you  cannot  be,— let  me  go  t" 

**  I  au:  not  Gemma.  Gemma  was  a  little  stupid  cbüd,  fed 
im  bkek  bread  and  tumbling  with  the  pig.  I  am  InDoceuoe^ 
— ^the  lunocencè  of  Park'* 
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And  slie  laughed. 

The  laughter  was  like  ioe,  and  made  him  sliiyer,  flesh  and 
bone. 

What  had  she  not  known,  what  had  she  not  done,  what 
brutalities  of  license  had  not  she  bent  to  in  willing  bondage, 
what  cruelties  and  luxuries  of  yice  had  she  not  tasted,  in- 
vcnted,  been  prodigal  of,  what  memories  had  she  not,  what 
horrors  must  she  not  have  steeped  her  fair  white  beauty  in,— • 
he  thought  of  all  that,  hotly,  dully,  as  a  drunken  man  will 
think  of  things  that  forever  pursue  him  and  yet  are  always 
vague  to  him. 

The  moonlight  was  about  her;  the  crimson  amaranthus 
flung  its  tall  feathers  round  her ;  some  marble  sculptures  shone 
behind  her  in  the  dark  leaves  of  olive  and  of  orange.  She 
was  so  perfect  to  look  on;  no  sculptor  ever  made  a  fairer 
Clytie  for  the  God  of  Song:  and  what  had  her  life  been? 
what  were  her  memories?  what  was  her  foul  knowledge? 
She  was  like  the  casket  of  silver  that  held  the  ashes  of  deaih. 

It  broke  his  heart  to  look  on  her. 

To  others  she  might  be  only  one  fair  false  woman  the  more, 
gone  the  way  that  all  loose  women  take.  But  to  him  she  was 
the  very  ruin  of  earth,  the  very  mockery  of  heaven. 

He  clasped  her  hands  with  a  great  cry :  *^  Oh,  Gemma  I 
have  you  no  pity?'* 

Had  she  any  ? 

She  looked  at  him,  thinking  for  the  moment  that  she  would 
be  pitiful,  and  let  him  go, — go,  whilst  there  was  yet  time ; 
while  she  could  still  become  to  him  a  thing  seen  in  a  trance,  a 
phantom  soon  forgotten,  a  mere  name ;  go,  whilst  the  horror 
in  him  was  stronger  than  the  love. 

He  was  only  a  score  of  years  old ;  he  heard  beautiful  things 
in  his  dreams ;  he  was  loved  by  the  people  and  cherished ; 
his  future  would  be  greater  than  his  present ;  he  had  the  semi- 
divinity  of  genius;  he  had  the  virgin  gold  of  an  unwom 
heart ;  he  had  the  fond  mad  faith  of  a  poet :  if  she  let  him 
go  there  was  still  time,  time  for  him  to  leave  in  peace,  forget- 
ting  her,  in  his  art,  as  a  feverish  dream  of  the  night  is  for- 
goticin  in  the  breaking  of  morning. 

Would  she  have  pity  ?  it  was  but  one  plaything  forbome, 
one  leaf  of  the  laurel  ungathered.  But  she  had  said  to  her- 
flelf,  "  Palma  shall  die  of  want  of  him,  and  I  will  be  his  god." 
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Shc  said  it  agaio  ïn  lier  beait. 

As  mucli  of  warm  til  aa  sbe  eould  know,  stirred  in  her  to- 
wards  bim. 

Hia  beauty,  hls  youthy  hU  ¥ery  iQDOcence  had  a  charm  for 
heTj  sucb  as  sat^d  Faustina  or  wearied  Messalina  might  have 
fouüd  io  Bome  fair  boy  captive  from  Judea,  with  the  sim  pi  e 
ai5ceticism  of  the  öalilcaö  fish^B  in  his  soul  And  then  hö 
rebuked  her,  shrank  from  her.  condemned  her :  it  was  enough. 

)  n  the  daja  of  their  infancy  sbe  had  don  e  with  him  aa  she 
ehoae ;  öhoald  he  be  stroügcr  than  she  was  now  ? 

He  clüaved  to  his  art  and  his  faith  j  well,  he  should  forswear 
both. 

He  wflfi  ft  little  shell  off  ihe  sea^hore  that  Hermes  had 
taken  out  of  milliooa  lite  it  that  the  waves  washed  up,  and 
had  breathed  intOj  and  had  strung  with  fine  ehords^  and  had 
Il      made  into  a  syrinx  öweefc  for  every  bunian  ear. 

Why  not  break  the  simple  shell  for  sport  ?  She  did  not 
care  lor  muBic*     IHd  the  goJs  care,  thej  eould  mak  e  another. 

"  llave  I  no  pity  ?'^  she  mnrmured.  "  Nay,  you  oaly 
dream :  dreama  are  pale^  cold  thinga  at  beat :  Icarn  with  me 
to  Hve!"  And  she  drew  her  handa  from  him  and  paaaed 
them  round  his  throat,  and  inclined  his  head  towarda  her 
breastj  and  brought  his  lips  to  hcra. 

^*  Have  I  no  pitj  ?"  she  said. 

His  life  pasaed  into  her  Ufe.  Hia  soul  went  from  him  and 
became  her  own» 

r  It  was  a  aoftj  elear  winter  in  the  country  round  the  Lastra* 

t  On   Chriatmas-day  the   wiod-flowers   were   sdll    rosy  and 

pnrple  and  snow-whito  in  the  graas  of  the  fields^  and,  with 
the  new  jearj  the  red  roses  blüssonied  hehïnd  the  ii-on  bars  of 
the  eaeements,  and  in  the  tx)rn-fie!da  the  erocnsea  were  thiïik- 
ing  that  it  was  already  time  to  eome  through  the  earth,  Girla 
plaited  at  the  doors  on  the  raild  momingSj  as  if  it  were  sum- 
mer ;  and  there  was  seldora  a  curl  of  wood-smoke  on  the  air, 
except  wheu  the  soup-pots  were  simmering. 
s*  bh 
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Men  coming  and  going  from  the  city,  and  post-bags  dropped 
as  the  letter-cart  ran  down  over  the  bridge  from  the  upper 
town,  brought  tidings  in  the  soft,  silvery  weather  of  the  Actea 
and  the  Lamia. 

In  all  the  cities  one  or  the  other  was  being  given ;  north 
and  south,  under  the  Alps,  and  by  the  sea-shore  of  Vesuvius, 
they  were  playing  and  singing  the  music  of  the  young  master, 
wLo  called  himself  by  the  old  historie  word  of  "  Signa." 

"  What  name  will  you  take  for  the  great  world  ?"  they  had 
said  to  him,  when  he  was  still  but  a  little  scholar. 

^^  Only  Signa,"  he  had  said ;  and  he  signed  all  that  he 
wrote  so. 

"  My  mother  was  the  flood,  and  my  father  the  owls,"  he 
said  to  himself;  he  liked  best  to  have  it  so ;  dead  Pippa  was 
a  pain  to  him  ;  and  her  lover,  whoever  he  had  been,  whether 
prince  or  peasant,  had  no  hold  on  his  thoughts.  "I  am 
signa,''  he  said ;  that  was  all  his  own,  owing  no  man  anything 
for  it,  nor  the  Church  either.  Signa,  just  as  the  walls  were, 
and  the  gates,  and  the  bells,  and  the  woods,  and  the  old  painted 
frescoes. 

Everywhere  they  were  playing  and  singing  his  music,  and 
it  had  even  echoed  over  the  Alps,  and  spread  itself  northward 
and  southward,  in  that  victory  of  the  lyre  with  which  his  coun- 
try has  so  often  avenged  herself  for  the  invasions  of  the  sword. 

His  music  was  in  the  throats  of  the  people. 

In  grim  Perugia,  in  dark  Bologna,  in  smiling  Como,  in 
grand.  Ravenna,  in  the  City  of  the  Sirens,  in  the  busy  marts 
of  Milan,  in  sombre,  obscure  Etruscan  towns,  in  mighty  opera- 
houses,  in  little  solitary  theatres,  anywhere  and  everywhere  the 
melodies  of  the  Actea  and  the  Lamia  were  ringing ;  they  had 
the  pure  science  which  allures  the  cultured  ear,  and  the  potent 
sympathies  which  sway  the  multitudes;  learned  doctors  fol- 
iowed their  accurate  combinations  with  delight  in  the  solitude 
of  the  study,  and  boys  and  girls  caught  their  sweet  simplicity 
with  rapture,  and  sang  them  to  the  woods  and  fields,  as  birds 
their  love-calls. 

The  Actea  and  the  Lamia  were  sisters  and  rivals  both  at 
once :  the  Asiatic  slave,  with  her  crucified  god  and  her  mur- 
dered  master,  and  the  Venus  of  the  Jelute,  with  her  crowned 
passion  and  her  divine  honors,  divided  between  them  the  adula- 
tion  of  the  people. 
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Some  found  uoblest  the  sacrificed  love,  mme  the  victorbusj 
aonie  the  dbljoiiored  grave  that  held  the  world  for  Actea,  son?e 
the  impenaJ  art  tbat  rende  red  Latnia  strotiger  than  her  tjnint; 
but  whether  oue  or  the  other^  or  wh  ether  both  together,  the 
two  aturieSj  old  a^i  the  citiea  of  the  world  are  old,  freah  m  love 
ï&  fresh,  touk  hpld  upon  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  by  tbiï 
io terpre tatiün  of  hia  harmonies  thrilled  the  world  antw^,  m 
Kom  e  had  trembled  wheo  Actea  had  wept,  and  Athem  when 
Ifiiuia  had  stayed  tbe  liftai  aword, 

Th  ere  is  a  chord  in  every  humati  heart  that  haa  a  sigh  in  it 
if  fcouchcd  aright. 

When  the  artist  finds  the  key-note  which  that  chord  will 
wiöwer  to  iö  the  duliest  aa  in  the  highest,  then  he  ia  great. 

Signa  had  foand  it. 

Fotind  it  by  the  instinct  which  men  call  genius,  not  knowing 
what  elae  t<>  eay. 

To  the  qniet  Lastraj  with  the  oorn  springiag  abont  it,  and 
the  smell  of  the  pinea  ceming  down  on  the  wind,  and  the  fish- 
ermen  tbr  o  w  ing  the  ir  nets  in  the  f  all  waters,  tidioga  of  these 
great  triumplis  of  the  Httle  fellow  who  had  run  barefoot  among 
them  came  every  tiow  and  then,  w  ritten  in  letters^  spel  led  out 
of  oewÊ-sheets,  and  oftener  stil)  brought  hy  the  nioutha  of  men 
comiog  from  the  Üttle  fairs  of  the  towns,  or  the  grain-marketB 
of  the  city. 

They  played  tlie  Actea  in  the  city  ifcself  hefore  Cbristmas, 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Lastra  went  many  of  them  down 
into  the  city  to  hear  thia  wonderful  musle  which  Pippa's  son 
had  made, — poor  Pippa,  who  had  alwaya  plaited  ilL  And 
inany  morej  who  could  not  go,  heard  of  it  on  the  market-days, 
and  brought  baek  all  the  strange  marvels  of  it  that  were  told 
and  said,  how  at  midnight  on  Chriatmaa  Eve,  wheo  the  people 
sang  all  togcther  in  the  cathedrJj  praiaing  Grod  for  the  paet 
year,  for  the  good  and  iU  togcther,  soine  soUtary  yoice  had 
lifled  itself  and  sang  the  death-song  of  the  Christianöj  inso- 
mach  that  the  whole  niultltude  was  carried  away  as  with  one 
impulöe,  and  chauted  it  togetlier  aa  by  one  voice,  standing  and 
beating  thcir  breasts  with  streaming  eyes  under  the  great  dome, 
when  the  musie  had  got  upon  them,  so  that  no  force  eould 
restrain  them,  but,  singiug  stil],  they  had  po u red  out  under  the 
midnight  stars  into  the  fresh  air,  and  gone  their  yarions  waya 
iu  the  teeth  of  the  northern  wind,  singing  the  hymn  gtill  in  all 
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the  streets,  and  filling  Florence  with  it,  bb  it  bad  been  filled  in 
the  olden  fime  with  the  litanies  of  Savonarola. 

All  tbat  Bruno  heard,  wben  be  drove  bis  mule  tbrougb  tbe^^ 
little  towns,  or  went  down  into  tbe  city  to  buy  or  sell ;  all  tbat,  .« 
and  mucb  more  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  winter-time,  wben  ^^m 
be  worked  by  lantern-light  early  and  late,  and  tbe  suow  lay  on-^^j 
tbe  mountains  between  bim  and  the  sea. 

Luigi  Dini  went  and  heard,  and  said  bis  Nnnc  Dimittis  in  .^ 
the  great  peace  of  bis  heart.     He  had  loved  Music,  and  bad^ 
served  her  as  tbe  very  bumblest  and  lowest  of  her  drudges  ^ 
and  it  bad  been  given  to  bim  to  feed  on  bis  crumbs  of  knowl — 
edge,  and  refresb  with  bis  cup  of  tbe  water  of  faith,  tbis  yonn^ 
High-Priest  of  bers,  tbis  beaven-bom  ApoUino. 

Sitting  in  an  obscure  corner  of  tbe  vast  area  of  tbe  Pagli- 
ano,  tbe  old  man  beard  tbe  thunders  of  applause,  and  saw  the 
house  filled  from  floor  to  roof,  and  listened  to  the  grave-song 
of  Actea,  and  thanked  fate  which  bad  let  bim  live  so  long :  few 
men  can  do  as  mucb. 

"  Will  you  not  go  and  bear  it?"  be  said  to  Bruno. 

Bruno  answered, — 

"No." 

"  No  I     Not  wben  tbe  city  rings  with  it  ?" 

"  Why  sbould  I  ?  I  have  bcard  it, — long  ago, — wben  he 
was  a  little  child,  sitting  in  tbe  tbrasbed  straw,  playing  on  the 
old  cracked  lute  I  gave  bim.     I  had  it  all, — so  long  ago." 

"  A  child' s  twitterings  on  a  lute !  You  talk  idly :  you  know 
nothing  of  tbis." 

"  I  know  enough,"  said  Bruno.  For  in  bis  heart  be  still 
bated  it,  the  art  which  had  taken  away  Pippa's  son.  It  was 
always  bis  antagonist,  always  bis  conqueror. 

But  for  tbat,  Signa  would  have  been  so  happy  in  tbe  little 
house  tbat  would  have  been  built  by  the  brook  where  the 
rjshes  blew.     So  happy, — and  safe  always. 

He  and  Palma  worked  in  the  short  winter  days,  and  got  up 
in  the  dark  and  beat  the  black  earth  for  their  daily  bread  ;  and 
neither  of  them  ever  forgave  tbis  mystical  passion  which  had 
usurped  the  life  of  Signa  and  taken  bim  from  them  to  give 
him  to  tbe  world. 

Bruno  worked  early  and  late,  because  it  bad  been  bis  babit 
from  hL«  birth  upward,  and  had  so  grown  into  him  as  to  be  a 
Ycry  part  of  himself.     But  be  bad  lost  zest  in  it.     He  bad  no 
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hïïigar  any  aim.  The  man,  by  temper  opeD-tiandedj  dïd  not 
t-are  to  save  for  saving's  sake  and  the  mere  pleaaure  of  seeing 
the  motie j  aceumulate^  as  most  men  did  ;  and  Signa  did  not 
want  his  help.     SLgna  carned  bis  own  nioney. 

tLife,  without  a  central  purpose  arnnnd  whieb  it  can  revolvc, 
like  a  star  that  bas  fallen  out  of  its  orbit,  With  a  great 
afiection  or  a  great  aim  gonCy  the  practical  hfe  may  go  on 
looseJjj  indifferentlyj  meohEinitially,  but  it  takea  no  grip  on 
outer  thinga,  it  haa  no  vital  interest^  it  gravitates  to  nothing. 
Bnino  was  too  haïdy  and  too  used  to  the  waya  üf  labor  to 
live  any  labor  undone  or  ill  done ;  but  the  duys  were  aU  stu- 
pid  alike  to  h\m  ;  he  wouM  have  been  content  to  have  had  no 
Qore  of  them.  His  crops,  hia  cattlej  his  fruit^,  his  oil,  eeased 
fiU  hini  with  pride  or  to  rack  him  with  anxiety ;  a  bad  year 
'  a  good  year  was  the  samc  to  bim ;  bc  bad  no  end  to  save 
br  1  tbere  was  Lippo  in  the  three  fields  by  the  brook  j  and 
^  9igna  wantcd  no  help.  The  old  gloom  feil  upon  bim ;  the 
old  dark  thoughts  took  posséssion  of  him. 

The  p€ople  on  the  hill  saw  that  he  worked  harder  than 
ever  he  had  done  before,  now  that  he  was  once  more  alone. 
But  they  did  not  know  that  the  joy  had  gone  out  of  the  work 
lar  him* 

Before,  Bruno  had  bad  tbat  pride  and  pleasnre  in  his  daily 
"  OTB  without  wjiich  labor  is  hut  aa  the  lask  of  the  treadmill! 
lus  comeiy  staeke,  in  his  even  furrowSj  in  bis  plenteoua 
opSj  iD  his  clean ly  vinea^  in  his  welJ-nonrished  beasta^  he  had 
delight.     nis  fields  had  beeo  to  him  as  a  fair  pieture  ■ 
.  barvesta  as  a  stout  vjctory ;  he  wonld  have  plowed  againsfc 
"any  man  to  and  fro  the  steepest  slope  with  the  same  triumph 
in  bis  skill  aa  that  wkich  fills  the  foreast  of  the  artist  in  con- 

raplating  his  finished  masterpiecc, 
But  now  all  tbat  was  changcd  with  bim.  His  work  had  lost 
that  glad  ness  ia  it  wbicb  alone  s  wee  ten  3  life's  perpetuaJ  atnig- 
gle.  A  sensc  of  captivity  had  coma  over  him.  That  large 
liberty  wbicb  the  breatb  of  the  mountains  gives  had  gone  away 
Jrom  him, 

b  One  market-day  he  bad  to  stay  later  in  the  city  over  a  bar- 
^;ain  whieh  Saverio  had  bidden  hiin  miss  on  no  account:  it  was 
night  before  he  could  harness  hia  little  beast  and  think  of 
jnoving  homeward.  It  was  T welf th -Night,  and  all  the  place 
hirafl  in  a  pleasaut  tumult.  Caniival  had  come  in  that  daj,  and 
K  36 
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everywhere  tliere  were  laughter  and  ligbts  and  Hport  and  jegfe^ 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  maskers  were  dancing. 

Time  had  been  when  he  had  had  full  zest  in  that  merry 
fooling ;  when  he  had  come  down  in  the  dark  evenings  from 
his  homestead,  walking  all  the  way,  and  spent  the  midnight  in 
the  masked  riot,  leaping  round  the  bonfires  and  flying  in  the 
circles  of  the  mad  dancers,  and  then  had  gone  up  again  before 
dawn  broke  to  his  oxen  and  his  wheat-fields  and  his  olive- 
pressing. 

But  those  days  were  done  for  him :  he  passed  through  the 
mummers  dark  and  silent,  with  never  a  look  at  them,  with  his 
cloak  wrapped  across  his  mouth.  His  errand  took  him  past 
the  great  theatre ;  the  lighted  lamps  gleamed  on  the  printed 
word  of  Actea ;  a  multitude  was  thronging  in,  while  the  city 
clocks  chimed  eight. 

Bruno  halted  a  moment.  He  had  said  he  woold  never  haar 
it.  A  sort  of  hatred  thrilled  in  him  at  sight  of  the  gathering 
people :  it  was  to  fill  their  ears  and  to  have  his  name  in  their 
mouths  that  Signa  had  forswom  the  old  safe  ways  of  his 
mother's  people. 

So  Bruno  thought,  at  least,  who  did  not  know  that  genius 
is,  at  its  best,  but  a  slave,  driven  on  by  the  whip  of  an  impe- 
.rious  and  incomprehensible  obligation. 

He  had  said  he  never  would  hear  it.  But  at  sight  of  that 
dense  crowd  pressing  inwards,  a  curious  impulse  to  go  with 
them  seized  on  him. 

Without  thinking  much  what  he  did,  he  entered  too ;  drew 
from  his  pouch  the  price  they  asked  him ;  and  found  himself 
carried  onwards  by  the  pressure  into  the  body  of  the  house. 

He  had  been  there  once  or  twice  in  his  life, — no  more.  It 
is  the  theatre  of  the  people  indeed,  but  peasants  go  to  humbler 
ones,  and  Bruno,  except  on  Carnival  nights,  had  never,  even 
in  his  maddest  years  of  youth,  spent  much  time  in  the  city. 
The  Lastra  had  been  his  world. 

He  stood  and  leaned  against  a  pillar,  as  he  might  have  done 
in  a  church,  and  the  sweet,  solemn  harmonies  of  the  overture 
thrilled  through  the  immense  space  round  him. 

Look  where  he  would,  there  was  a  sea  of  human  faces ;  the 
theatre  was  crowded,  and  there  was  not  empty  room  left  for  a 
little  child.  A  curious  emotion  filled  him  with  pain  and  pride 
together.     All  this  throng  of  living  people  was  summoned  by 
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the  magie  ot  the  boy  w^om  he  had  hned  tr^ 
dead  mot  her  like  a  lamb  from  ü  drowned  e  we. 


ï  brenst  of  bis 
He  had  never 

realized  béfore  what  thing  it  was,  tliis  power  of  the  Jirtifjfc  on 
the  roultitude ;  tliis  power  wbich  is  most  the  result  of  gonius  la 
proportion  as  it  is  least  iU  object.  As  he  wat<:hed  the  sileutj 
breathlesa  multitudej  sueh  a  power  aeetoed  to  hïm  like  a  sorcery » 

He  recognlzed  the  beauty  of  the  musie^  but  it  waa  not  tLat 
wbick  moved  him.  It  waa  to  aee  all  that  rapt  in  tent  throng 
of  men  atid  womeu  ruled  by  the  spell  cast  on  ihem  by  the  boy 
wboy  to  him,  was  still  only  as  a  child, — the  boy  who  only  a 
day  before,  as  it  seeraed  to  him^  had  been  a  littlo  thing  carrying 
a  load  of  Yirie-leaves  for  the  ca  t  tl  e,  and  happy  if  a  crust  of 
breftd  were  given  him  to  eat  on  the  biil-side  at  noonday. 

He  stood  and  watehed  and  listen  cd :  the  rapturons  applause^ 
the  tearful  sileoce,  the  ecêitasies  of  admiratïon,  made  bis  brain 
diisjy^  and  hls  heart  tb  robbed.  Tïiia  waa  fame, — to  bold  a 
mass  of  idle,  curioua,  indifferent  people  in  these  trances  of  de- 
light,  in  these  rhapsodies  of  einotion :  he  understood  it  at  JasL 
Each  wave  of  these  great  sounds  seemed  t-o  lifb  the  boy  be 
loved  farthcr  and  fartbcr  from  him.  The  sbouts  of  the  mul- 
titudc  were  like  the  noise  of  a  sea-tempcst  in  bis  oars,  bearing 
away  from  him  and  drowning  the  one  innocent  affection  of  hia 
life.  He  rcaliaed  his  own  impotence  to  folio w  or  reach  or  do 
anything  more  to  aid  the  life  wbich  had  been  swept  out  of  hia 
orbit.  AU  in  a  moment  Signa  grew  an  inaceessible,  uufarailiar 
far-distant  thing  to  him, — like  any  one  of  those  stars  which 
be  looked  up  to  at  nightj  and  whicb  tbc  pricsts  said  were 
Trorlds  lying  in  the  boUow  of  the  hand  of  Deity» 

*^  It  ia  to  be  like  a  god/'  he  said  to  himself,  aa  the  musio 
pealed  through  the  apace  around  him  and  held  the  people  quiet 
in  the  breathlessaess  of  their  delight.  He  did  not  wonder  any 
more  that  Sigoa  had  refused  to  be  content  with  beatlng  the 
earth  for  his  daily  bread. 

He  heard  two  men  close  by  him  say, — 

*f  It  is  etrange  the  boy  biroself  sbould  be  away,— the  first 
time  any  of  hia  mmjie  ia  giveu  here^ — his  owa  city,  toOj  as  ono 
may  call  it.^' 

"  Ay :  he  is  in  Rome.  They  play  the  Lamia  tiere  in  Car* 
nival." 

"  Aod  there  is  a  woman,  ao  they  aay." 

"  There  always  is  a  woman.'^ 
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The  two  men  passed  onward,  knghing. 

Brano  touch  ed  them. 

"  SiTSj — foTgivc  me^ — is  that  tnie?'* 

*^  ts  whattrue?" 

They  looked  at  him  id  surprigte;  a  contadino  with  Ms  ^a 
cloiik  about  him,  atid  his  carelcss  defiance  of  attitude,  and  hia 
look  of  the  moutitEiin  and  tïie  weather, 

"  Thut  wbich  you  eaidj — that  tkere  is  a  woiDan  ?  that  thii  ! 
is  why  he  does  uot  come?" 

"  Ah  !  we  know  nothingj"  they  answered  him^  lightly,  '^  Sa 
they  say.  So  youDg  as  he  is,  and  a  üon  everywhers,  It  is  quite 
uatural,     But  what  can  it  be  to  you  ?'^ 

*^  I  aiD  from  his  country,'^  said  BrunOj  aimply.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  it  would  not  do  the  lad  good  to  eay  mueh  more.  "  I 
come  from  the  Lastra,  if  you  could  teil  me  anything  of  him?" 

^'  Indeed  we  know  nothing/^  said  the  men.    "We  never saw 
the  yonth  ■  but  eTery  one  is  talking  of  him ;  ao  they  wiU  gos- 1 
flipj — -it  may  not  be  true.     Thiit  is  all :  somebody  said  a  wonian 
kept  him  down  ia  liome, — some  lif^ht  woman  out  of  Fnince. 
Bnt  they  wouJd  be  sure  to  say  so^  true  or  uatme.     Fame  is  i  J 
sugared  paper;  but  it  brings  all  wagps  down  on  it,     Nay,  in-| 
deed,  we  know  no  more." 

And  with  niany  asseverations  and  many  excuses,  aa  though 
he  were  a  prince  and  not  a  peasant,  courtesy  being  the  eommon 
way  of  the  couutryi  the  men  weut  out  through  the  crowd  into 
the  night-air,  and  Brnuo  foliowed  with  the  passing  throng» 

"  Some  light  woman  out  of  France,'^ 

The  words  ruog  in  his  ear  likc  a  hornet^s  boom  ing» 

He  harnessed  his  mnïe,  and  went  baek  throngh  the  gay  ' 
merry  glittering  atreeta,  and  over  the  river  acrosa  dark  Oltramo  | 
and  so  out  into  the  solitary  counti-y« 

He  met  Rcarcely  aoy  on  e  upon  the  way. 

The  high-road  wns  quiet  as  a  hridle-path  acrosa  the  ficldS| 
and  the  Lastra  was  htished,  with  fii*stened  casemente,  and  asleep. 

The  mul  e  flew  apeedily  over  the  level  grouudj  and  straioed 
il owly  np  the  stoep  hill-road  ;  the  river  shone ;  the  ieatiesa 
plaiu  was  dark  ;  the  night  was  very  cold  ;  the  ski  es  were 
eloiided ;  a  dark  winter  storm  hnng  over  where  the  aea  lay, 
and  hid  the  Lyre,  and  the  Cross  of  Cygnus,  and  the  five  star* 
dedieated  to  the  plumed  ateed  whi(.^h  hears  poets  to  their  dreanb^ 
and  lilts  them  to  the  higheat  height^ — to  let  them  fall. 
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**  A  lïglit  woman  out  of  Fmoce." 
The  worda  went  with  lüm  aa  a  cuise  rings  on  the  ear  long 
afïer  it  ii  spoken. 

What  would  fihe  dn  wïth  him  ?  witk  that  tender  reed  of 
liis  souJ,  wbich  the  gods  had  singled  out  from  al!  its  fellowa, 
and  taken  away  from  the  mountam-brook  of  its  birth  to  make 
into  a  flute  for  their  pleasure  ? 

Bruno  drove  oa  through  the  gloom  up  into  the  lonelinesa 
of  hia  own  hiJla. 

He  feit  like  on  e  cliained. 

The  life  whi«h  had  seemed  to  him  the  best  of  all  lives  ^<sw 
into  a  priaon-(^lL  He  waa  wedded  to  the  soil ;  faatened  down 
to  one  dailj  track ;  beid  fast  as  by  a  cord  about  bis  feet* 

It  bad  always  seemed  to  bira  so  well  that  a  man  should 
never  stir  from  one  nook, — sbouM  get  bia  bread  wbere  hb 
fathers  got  theirs, — sbonld  find  bis  joys  and  bis  pains  in  one 
spotj — should  live  and  die  on  the  öoil  that  aaw  hi3  birtb.  Men 
who  sought  fortune  fat  afield  had  seemed  to  hun  no  better 
than  the  gypsies*  Men  who  bore  tbeir  restleas  discontent  for- 
ever  to  fresh  pa^tures  had  seemed  to  him  base  sons  of  a  fair 
country.  A  narrow  field  waa  a  world  too  widc  for  a  man  to 
do  tb  o  duti^  of  it^  so  bis  people  had  always  saidj  dwelUng 
berej  and  letting  the  centnrics  go  by  without  br inging  to  them 
any  change.  óeneration  afler  generation,  tbcy  bad  fiUed  the 
gravea  that  the  abecp  eroppcd  around  the  old  brown  church* 
He  had  always  said,  *^  Mine  wil!  be  there  too/*  and  been  con- 
tent. 

Now — all  in  a  moment— tbe  hill-aide  tliat  he  loved  narrowed 
to  a  priaon-house.  O  tb  er  men  were  f  ree  to  come  and  go^  to 
foUow  the  cvU  that  tbey  dreadedj  and  seek  it  out  and  eombat 
it  j  hut  the  pcasant  caunot  stir. 

The  eiurth  bas  fed  bira ;  tbe  cartb  elaims  bïm.  He  ia  ber 
mm  f  but  he  is  her  bondman  too  ;  as  ïsbmael  was  Abraham 'a. 

Alt  peril  and  all  shame  might  encompass  the  young  wander- 
ing  life  of  Signa,  and  tbe  man  who  had  set  himself  to  give  his 
own  life  for  it  could  not  move  to  see  the  trutb  or  wrestle  ï^nst 
Ikte. 

"  A  light  woman  out  of  France/' 

Tbe  words  ran  with  him  through  tbe  dark  like  furies  cbasirg 
him. 
It  might  not  be  true :  it  might  be  true» 
S6* 
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It  might  be  .rue :  what  likelier? 

Signa,  inspired  of  heaven,  and  among  eharp  humaD  eyec  « 
fooi, — as  genius  always  is, — a  giant  in  his  art,  an  infant  in  his 
ignorance, — what  plaything  costlier  or  more  alluring  to  a 
woman  ? 

He  had  the  power  of  the  ApoUo  Cynthseriredes  indeed  over 
men ;  but  in  all  other  things,  save  his  music,  he  was  but  a 
child, — a  child  still  half  asleep,  who  looked  at  life  with  smiling 
eyes  and  stretched  his  hands  to  it  as  to  a  sunbeam.  What 
Ukelier  than  that  a  woman  held  him  ?  and  a  woman  worthless 
it  was  sure  to  be.  The  heart  of  silver  falls  ever  into  the  hands 
of  brass.     The  sensitive  herb  is  eaten  as  grass  by  the  swine. 

Fate  will  have  it  so.  Fate  is  so  old,  and  weary  of  her 
task ;  she  must  have  some  diversion.  It  is  Fate  who  blinded 
Love — ^for  sport — and  on  the  shoulders  of  Possession  hung 
the  wallet  full  of  stones  and  sand — Satiety. 

Bruno  reasoned  nothing  so. 

Only  he  knew  the  boy ;  and  he  knew  Love ;  and  he  said  to 
himself, — 

"  Fate  will  come  that  way." 

He  had  no  hope ;  he  feit  that  what  the  men  had  said  was 
true.     There  was  a  woman  yonder  there  in  Rome. 

Of  course  it  might  be  so,  and  no  harm  come.  Hurricanes 
pass ;  some  trees  stand  and  are  the  strenger  for  the  storm ; 
some  break  and  fall  forever. 

Or  there  might  be  no  hurricane ;  only  a  sweet  mild  south 
wind  that  blew  a  little  hotly  for  a  space  and  whirled  him  on  it 
like  a  straw  : — no  more. 

But  not  to  be  there  ! — not  to  know !  Groing  through  the 
winter  night  to  his  lonely  house,  Bruno  feit  as  though  the 
soil  that  he  had  loved  as  loyal  sons  their  mothers,  was  a  jail. 

His  feet  were  fettered  to  it. 

An  alien  force  held  the  life  that  he  had  sworn  to  save,  and 
might  destroy  it  and  he  never  nearer,  but  working  like  his 
beasts  among  the  sprouting  oom,  from  dawn  to  night,  no  freer 
than  the  beasts  were. 

Reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  he  looked  back  southward 
to  the  low  mountains  that  lie  between  the  plain  and  Rome. 

The  black  clouds  that  folded  the  Winged  Horse  in  their 
mists  had  not  stretched  thicker ;  over  those  mountains  there 
was  darkness,  but  the  stars  were  seen.     Far  away,  above  where 
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thej  told  him  waa  tlie  place  of  Rome^  tlie  etar  AtpqI  was 
fihiiiiiïg  clearcr  tlmn  dl  the  re#t. 

Astrology  and  aj^tronomy  aüke  were  naught  to  liim ;  he 
eould  find  his  way  bj  Polaris  if  wan  de  ring  at  night,— that  was 
al] :  for  the  rest  they  wcre  to  him  oiily  Tciled,  iiaüieïesÈ  won- 
ders that  he  ncTcr  thoiight  of:  oaly  this  star  he  knew,  Argol, 
dreadcd  of  Amb  and  Chaldean. 

For  on  the  ni^ht  wlieii  Dina  had  died  above  there  where  the 
pïnes  werc^  ihat  star  bad  shoiic  abnej  as  it  did  now,  when  all 
the  sky  wüs  dark. 

And  an  old  man,  now  dead,  a  ahepherd,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  of  Napoleon  in  hia  youth,  and  had  bronght  etrange 
perilous  faitha  and  fancies  with  him  from  the  land  of  Kgypt, 
had  said  to  him  that  nigbt  when  Pi  na  had  died, — 

"  That  ia  the  Demon  Star,  We  knew  it  in  the  desert  It 
naeana  death, — or  worse." 

Bnino  had  known  it  alwaya  ever  aJler ;  he  knew  it  now. 
Argol  was  ahining  above  Rome. 

Men  who  dweil  in  aolitnde  are  superstitions.  There  is  no 
"  chance'^  for  them. 

The  common  things  of  earth  and  air  to  them  grow  portents ; 
and  it  is  eaaier  for  them  to  believe  that  the  uni verse  revolvea 
to  serve  the  earth ,  than  to  believe  that  men  are  to  the  nni verse 
BB  the  gnats  in  the  eunbeam  to  the  sun  ;  thej  can  sooner  credit 
that  the  constcïlations  are  cliarged  with  their  deatiny,  than 
that  they  can  suffer  and  die  without  arouaing  a  sigh  for  them 
any where  in  all  creation.  ït  h  not  vamty,  as  the  moeker  too 
hastily  thinka.  It  is  the  helpleaa  pathetio  cry  oi"  the  mortal 
to  the  immortal  nature  from  which  he  springa : 

"  Leave  me  not  alone :  confound  me  not  with  the  matter 
that  perishes :  I  am  fuU  of  pain  :  have  pity  I" 

To  be  the  mere  eport  of  hazard j  as  a  dcad  moth  ia  on  the 
windj^ — the  heart  of  man  reftisea  to  believe  it  can  be  ao  with. 
him,  To  be  created  only  to  be  abandoned, — he  will  not  think 
that  the  forees  of  existence  are  so  cruel  and  ao  unrelenting 
and  80  fruitless.  In  the  world  he  may  learn  to  say  that  h© 
thioka  so  and  is  resigned  to  it ;  but  in  loneliness  the  enumbra 
of  hia  own  existenee  lies  on  all  creation^  and  the  winds  and 
the  stars  and  the  daylight  and  night  and  the  vast  unknowa 
mute  forccfi  of  life  all  secm  to  him  that  they  must  of  nece»» 
lity  be  either  his  ministers  or  hia  destroyers. 
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Brano  went  on  with  a  shudder  in  his  veins, — ^beholdic^ 
Argol. 

He  had  released  his  weary  mule  from  his  burden,  and  walked 
up  the  steep  path  between  his  winter  fields,  holding  the  droop- 
ing mouth  of  the  beast.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  hours  before 
moming  on  the  heights  where  he  dwelt.  There  was  ice  on 
the  roots  of  the  pines  where  the  rain-waters  had  settled,  and 
the  north  winds  chased  the  great  clouds  around  the  head  of 
the  hill.     His  home  was  dark  and  silent. 

When  he  had  put  the  mule  in  the  stall  and  thrown  down 
hay  for  it,  he  entered  his  house,  with  the  cheerlessness  of  the 
place  closing  in  upon  him  like  a  numbing  frost.  He  paused 
on  his  threshold  and  looked  back  at  the  southward  skies. 

Argol  was  shining  over  Rome. 

He  set  his  lantern  down  before  his  crucifix  that  hung  against 
the  wall. 

'^  Are  you  not  stronger  than  that  star  ?''  he  muttered  to  it. 
"  I  have  tried  hard  to  serve  you  :  are  you  not  stronger  ? — can 
you  not  save  him  ? — let  the  star  take  my  soul  if  it  must  have 
one.  My  soul ! — not  his.  Do  you  not  hear  ?  Do  we  all  cry, 
and  you  are  deaf  ?  Let  the  star  do  its  worst  on  me :  that  does 
not  matter.     Do  you  hear  ?'* 

The  crucifix  hung  motionless  upon  the  wall.  He  had  ex- 
pected  some  sign,  he  knew  not  what. 

Men  had  often  been  answered  by  such  signs ;  so  the  priest 
told  him, — out  of  the  lives  of  saints  in  the  legend  of  gold. 

But  for  him  all  was  dark,  all  was  silent.  No  voice  answered 
him  in  his  perplexity.     Nothing  cared. 

Only  through  his  open  door  he  saw  the  blackness  of  the 
night  and  Argol  shining. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


**  De  AR  Nita,"  said  Lippo,  one  night,  toasting  himself  over 
a  little  pot  of  charcoal,  "  do  you  know  I  met  my  old  friend 
Fede  in  the  city  this  morning  ?     He  has  come  from  Rome." 

Nita  grunted  an  indifferent  assent;  she  was  sorting  and 
numbering  a  pile  of  sheets  and  other  house-linen ;  her  eldes^ 
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ianghter  Eïta  was  about  to  marry  a  com-cliaïidler  of  Pist^jia, 
»— a  very  good  tnarriage,  for  the  youtli  was  rich  aod  had  a  f^^rm 
io  böotj  aad  Rita  was  of  that  turbulent  temper,  and  had  that 
Itrong  love  of  theatres,  jewelrj,  and  gadding  aboQt  which 
toakes  a  burdt^n  of  respons  ibilily  that  a  motber  prefera  ro 
ïbelve  fvom  her  own  slioulderfl  to  a  aon-iQ-]aw's  as  sood  as  may 

"  Fede  h  doing  wcll  io  Rome/'  said  Lippo,  loquacious  and 
DOnfidential  as  it  was  bis  woot  to  be^  eapeeially  when  be  had 
Inytbing  ifi  bis  mind  that  he  inteüded  to  keep  seeret.  '*  Only 
think  I  twenty  years  ago  Fede  was  a  poor  lean  lad  here,  glad 
b  get  a  copper  by  the  bolding  of  a  hoTse  or  rutming  with  a 
liessage ;  and  now  be  is  as  plomp  and  well-to-do  a  soul  as  on  e 
èould  want  to  see,  witb  a  shop  of  bis  own^  and  good  moncy  in 
the  banks,  and  a  vineyard  bj  Frascati^ — all  by  knowing  how 
io  get  old  women  to  gtve  their  dingy  laee  up  for  a  song,  and 
éoaxing  plowmen  to  barter  old  coins  they  turn  up  from  tbe 
mud  for  brand-new  francs,  and  baving  the  knack  to  mak  e 
©raeked  pots  and  pans  and  pipkins  into  something  wonderful 
lind  ancient  1  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  clever !  But  Provi- 
dence  helps  always  those  who  help  themselvca.'* 

*' What  have  we  to  do  with  Fede?''  said  Niti,  who  fcnew 
Ihafc  when  her  lord  praised  Providence  for  bel  ping  others  be 
generally  had  put  h is  own  spoon  into  their  soup-plate. 

*'  Obj  notbing, — notbing !"  said  Lippo,  carcssing  his  charcoal- 
pan.  **  Only,  if  ever  we  see  any  little  old  tbing, — no  value, 
Jou  knoWj— a  aaucer,  or  a  piteber,  or  a  cup,  or  a  plate  that  tbe 
old  folks  uae  about  here, — tb  ere  are  scores ,  yon  know, — why, 
*re  can  gïve  them  nice  oew  plattera  or  juga  fresh  made  from 
iDoccia,  and  take  tbe  old  ones  and  send  to  Fede :  do  you  see  ? 
We  sball  do  a  good  turn  so  to  all  our  friendsj — to  those  pcKir 
ioula  who  will  have  now  wbole  tbings  to  lase  instead  of  old 
bnes,  and  to  Fede,  who  deals  in  such  droU  antique  things  to 
the  rich  foreigoers." 
•     Nita's  eyes  sparkled. 

**  He  wiil  give  ns  well  for  tbem  ?"  sbe  fiaidj  suspicionsly, 
Bever  baving  learned  in  all  her  years  of  marriage  the  fine  arta 
$xid  the  dehcacj  of  her  lord. 

Lippo  waved  bis  hand. 

**  Oh,  my  dear ! — betweeu  friends !  Fede  is  tbe  soul  of 
lionor.    It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  look  out  for  hini ;  and^  besideSj 
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Buch  a  benefit  to  one*s  poor  neigbbors,  wbo  will  bave  wbole, 
Bmooth,  pretty  cbina,  instead  of  tbe  cracked  clumsy  pots  tbat 
the  silly  Ënglisb-speakiDg  nations  like  to  worship.  I  did  say 
to  Fede, — for  one  must  always  think  of  wbat  is  jnst  in  con- 
science  before  all  else, — Is  it  right  to  sell  pipkins  and  pans  for 
idols  to  the  English?  And  Fcde  said  that  for  bis  part,  too, 
he  had  had  that  scruple,  but  that  the  English  are  pagans,  all 
of  them,  always,  and,  if  they  cannot  get  a  pipkin  to  put  on  an 
oltar  under  glass,  fall  on  their  knees  before  a  big  red  book, 
iike  a  mass-book,  that  they  call  a  Pi-rage.  No  one  knows 
what  is  in  it,  only  by  wbat  they  find  there,  or  do  not  find, 
they  smile  or  frown ;  some  book  of  a  black  art,  no  doubt.  So 
that  the  pipkin  is  the  more  innocent  thing,  because,  when  they 
get  a  pipkin,  then  they  smile  all  round.     So  Fede  says " 

"  But  he  will  pay  us  well  for  anything  we  find  ?"  said  Nita, 
always  impatient  of  her  husband's  moral  digressions.  "  Many 
old  wives  I  know  of  have  platters  and  jugs  hundreds  of  years 
old  and  more, — if  that  is  what  they  want, — ^such  rubbish  I" 

Lippo  waved  his  hands  with  a  soft  gesture  to  the  empty  air. 

"  Dearest,  we  are  alone.  It  does  not  matter.  I  know  your 
noble  nature.  But  if  any  one  were  here — ^a  stranger,  or  the 
children — they  might  think,  hearing  you,  that  our  souls  were 
basely  set  on  gaining  for  ourselves.  Praise  be  to  the  saints, 
we  are  above  all  need  of  that  now." 

"  With  Toto  spending  all  he  does  !"  grumbled  his  wife,  who, 
for  her  part,  thought  it  very  silly  to  waste  such  pretty  periods 
when  nobody  was  listening :  why  wash  your  face  unless  you 
walk  abroad? 

"  The  pleasure,"  continued  Lippo,  as  though  she  had  not 
interrupted  him, — *'  the  pleasure  will  be  in  doing  two  good 
turns :  for  one,  to  Fede,  whom  we  have  known  all  our  lives, — 
good,  thrifty,  honest  soul, — and  to  our  neighbors ;  just  those 
dear  old  wives  you  spoke  of,  who  will  be  made  happy  by  nice 
new  china  in  the  stemi  of  ugly  cracked  old  pots,  heavy  as  iron. 
And  then  there  may  be  now  and  then  a  little  matter  of  lace, 
too, — or  a  crucifix, — or  a  bit  of  old  embroidery, — anything 
that  is  very  ugly  and  dropping  quite  to  pieces  pleases  the 
foreigners.  There  is  so  much  hereabouts,  in  the  old  farms 
and  the  dames'  kitchen-nooks.  But  of  that  we  will  talk 
more.  It  is  a  new  idea.  Fede  just  spoke  of  it  this  moming. 
He  said  to  me,  ^  There  is  muqh  money  to  be  made  this  way ; 
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mi  but  what  r  know  you  do  aot  care  for  tbat, — onlj  to  serve 
me  and  your  towüs-llilks-*  And  m  he  took  me  in  mj  weakeet 
poiat  V' 

Nita  griiiDed,  mark  ing  her  iheete. 

She  waa  a  rough  do^^Tiriglit  vigorous  woman^  with  sonie 
sense  of  humor,  and  the  delicate  reiusoninga  of  her  huabaDtij 
vrhen  they  did  uot  rousc  her  wrath,  tickled  her  into  laughter, 

She  did  not  undergtand  tiiat  he  deceived  hinise[f  with  tbem 
alraost  as  muoh  as  he  did  otherSj  blowing  rüund  himgelf  alwaya 
thhi  inceuMe  of  fair  motivea  till  he  beUeved  the  scented  amoke 
^as  hia  own  breath. 

**  It  is  quité  a  new  idea,"  puraued  Lippo,  "and  may  turn 
out  aorae  benofifc  to  ourselvea  and  others.  The  other  lads  ara 
a\\  well  placedj  bat  Toto  is  a  torment, — nay,  dear  boy,  I  know 
JOU  love  him  bent  of  all,  and  m  do  I,  perhaps,  after  my  Kita, 
hut  bis  bold  brigbt  yoath  boilü  over  at  times.  Ob,  it  ia  only 
the  Beething  of  the  new-presaed  grapea  ;  the  wine  wlU  be  the 
richer  and  the  better  by-and-by, — oh,  yes.  Still,  love,  there 
IS  no  being  blind  to  it.  Toto  is  a  cause  for  trouble.  Now^  I 
see  an  opening  for  Toto  down  in  Rome,  with  Fe  de,  The  dear 
boy  does  lïot  leve  labor,  It  will  just  suit  bim  well  j  san n ter- 
'  ]{tg  about  to  find  the  pots  and  pans  atid  lace  and  eurvings^  and 
idltng  in  the  shop  to  show  them  afterwards  to  the  great 
strangers  and  fine  ladies.  And  Fede  will  look  after  him  and 
have  a  care  of  him, — a  fatherly  care ;  and  Toto,  in  time,  may 
come  to  have  a  vineyard  of  hia  own  out  by  Frascati,  And 
he  will  please  the  ladi(^, — he  ia  a  pretty  lad.  ïes,  Fede  spoke 
much  of  it  to  me  to-day.  He  wants  just  such  a  boy,  and 
hinted  at  a  partnership  in  trude  hereafter.  Of  course  the 
future  always  resta  wïth  Grod.     We  see  imperfeetly." 

"  It  aeems  a  nice  eaay  trad  e,"  said  Nita,  tempted ;  "  and 
lying  must  be  bandy  in  it :  tbat  would  suit  him.  No  on  e  liea 
Bo  nattily  as  Toto/' 

"  Oh,  my  love/'  dghed  Lippo,  "  mak  e  no  jests  of  the  dear 
lad's  infirtuity  :  bis  sportiveness  leads  htm  into  danger,  and  he 
b  too  quick  of  wit ;  it  ia  a  peril  for  young  tongues, — aoro 
peril  But  you  mistake,  indeed.  Th  is  trade,  as  you  call  it, 
ia  a  most  h  o  nest  one.  It  buys  from  some  people  what  they 
do  not  want,  to  sell  to  some  others  what  thej  long  for;  it 
helps  the  poer,  and  sbowa  the  rich  innocent  ways  of  eaaing 
tlieir  overflow  of  gold.     Oh,  a  most  honest  trade ;  a  Urade  iu" 
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deed  that  one  may  even  call  benevolent.  You  cannot  think 
that  I  would  place  your  precious  boy  in  any  employ  where 
the  sours  safety  would  be  imperiled  for  him.  But  to  see  well 
into  this  thing  and  judge  of  it,  and  study  Fede's  books,  which 
he  offers  in  the  most  candid  way  to  show  to  me,  it  will  be 
needful  that  I  should  run  down  with  him  to  Rome." 

^^  What !"  screamed  his  wife,  and  let  her  sheets  fall  tnm- 
bling  to  the  ground. 

In  all  their  many  years  of  wedded  life  Lippo  had  never 
stirred  from  her  roof  for  any  journey ;  she  had  been  a  jealous 
woman,  and  he  had  given  her  cause  for  jealousy,  though  never 
means  of  proof  that  she  had  cause.  Besides,  no  one  ever 
stirred  from  the  Lastra  from  their  life's  beginning  to  its  end, 
unless  for  some  day  out  at  Impruneta  ass-fair,  or  the  feast  of 
St.  Francis  in  Fiesole,  or  the  grain-  and  cattle-markets  over  the 
plain  at  Prato  or  such  another  town.  Folks  of  the  Lastra 
never  travel.     It  is  not  a  Tuscan  way. 

"  Fede  goes  down  to-morrow,  and  I  think  it  will  be  well 
that  I  should  go  with  him,"  said  Lippo,  who  was  quite  re- 
solved  to  go,  but  never  made  a  scène  for  anything,  holding 
that  i-age  and  haste  knotted  your  flax  and  never  carded  it. 
"  It  is  a  great  opening  for  Toto,  your  father  will  see  that, — 
and,  I  think,  the  very  thing  that  will  be  suited  to  the  lad ; 
for  even  you,  my  love,  cannot  deny  that  he  is  idler  than  one 
well  could  wish.  It  will  cost  very  little, — only  the  journey. 
I  shall  lodge  and  eat  with  Fede ;  that  is  understood.  And 
then  there  is  your  aunt,  my  dear,  the  good  old  Fanfanni ;  I 
mi^ht  look  in  on  her  at  Assisi,  passing;  you  have  had  ill 
news  for  her  health,  and  she  has  no  chick  nor  child,  and  what 
«he  has  will  be  going  to  the  Church,  unless,  indeed " 

"  Then  it  is  I  should  go,  not  you,"  said  Nita,  hotly.  "  The 
Church  !  If  she  has  any  bowels  for  her  own  kin, — never ! 
My  father's  only  sister,  and  we  with  six  sons  and  daughters ! 
To  the  Church  ! — oh,  infamous  !     I  will  go  with  you,  Lippo." 

"Oh,  my  dearest,  if  you  only  could !  But  only  ten  days 
to  Rita's  marriage,  and  the  young  man  coming  here  daily,  and 
all  the  bridal  clothes  unmade, — ^you  never  can  be  spared ;  it 
would  not  be  decorous,  my  dear.  And  I  shall  be  back  in  such 
a  little  time, — three  nights  at  most ;  and  as  for  your  auut's 
money  and  the  Church,  my  love,  we  must  use  no  influence  to 
hinder  any  sickening  soul  from  making  peace  with  heaven. 
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Pot  me,  I  sliall  not  eay  a  word.  If  she  wish  to  leave  ït  to  thö 
Churclij  she  ehallj  for  me.  But,  old  and  ailing  and  aloDC,  it 
is  onlj  fit  that  oae  shoiild  show  hür  tbat,  thougli  she  qaarreled 
with  your  father  in  her  haate,  we  have  no  malicej  and  no  cold- 
uess;  tbat  k  otaly  rïght;  and  porhapa  if  you  put  up  some 
Httle  thingj — aome  raispberry  Bjrup  or  some  preserved  peaches, 
— jufit  some  little  thing  that  I  could  take  with  me,  it  might 
ba  wellj — tö  show  we  bear  ao  malioe.  Dear,  pack  me  a  shirt 
or  two,  and  a  suit  of  clottes  in  case  of  gettlng  vet:  I  need  no 
more.  And  now  I  will  go  down  and  teil  yoiir  father :  he  ia 
eo  shrewd  and  f  uil  of  sense.  I  never  do  anything  without  hia 
üouttÉtel," 

Lippo  went  down-stairsj  knowing  that  old  Bal  do  would 
count  ont  a  score  of  dirty  ycilow  notes  to  he  rid  of  the  lad 
Toto,  or  have  the  mere  hope  of  being  rid  of  him ;  and  his 
wife  grumblbg  and  screaming  and  crying  she  waa  the  worat- 
üsed  woman  in  the  land^  yet  did  his  will  and  packed  Lim  up 
his  things. 

Nlta  believed  she  mled  her  hnsband  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but, 
tmknown  to  herself,  Bhe  was  bent  by  him  into'  as  many  shapea 
aud  to  as  many  usea  a^  he  liked. 

A  firm  willj  shcathed  in  eofit  pbrases,  is  a  power  never  re- 
'«isted  in  a  little  household  or  in  the  world  of  men. 

After  all,  Toto  will  be  miles  away  in  Rome,"  she  mn&ed, 
thinking  uneaflilj  of  many  freaks  and  Foibies  which  made  the 
Xiastra  hot  as  an  oven  for  her  Benjamin,  and  many  a  bundle 
of  good  money  wheedled  out  of  her  by  faïse  Btories  to  be 
throwu  away  into  the  bottomlees  abyases  of  the  tombok  or 
the  State  lottery, 

So  she  packed  her  bnsband's  shirta,  gnimbling  but  acqui* 
«gceot,  and  added  little  daintics  for  the  old  aunt  at  AËi^isi,  and 
put  with  thera  a  pictured.  card  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  then 
^ent  out  and  told  her  neighbors  that  her  lord  was  caJled  away 
in  Home. 

To  Rome  !  It  was  as  if  she  said  to  the  very  end  of  the  known 
T^orld.  It  gave  her  a  kiod  of  dignity  and  majesty  to  have  a 
liusbaüd  traveling  so  far ;  it  made  her  almost  like  a  eeoator's 
wife ;  she  almost  began  to  think  the  Pope  had  sent  for  him. 

So  Lippo  got  his  will  and  departed  in  peace,  where  any  other 
manj  less  mild  and  clever,  would  have  raised  a  slorm  above  hm 
head  aud  gone  away  under  a  rain  of  eurses. 
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Nita  was  a  shrew,  certainl j,  and  Baldo  a  crabbed  old  cnr- 
mudgeon,  and  both,  when  Lippo  had  mariïed,  had  held  their 
money-bags  tight;  but  Lippo  by  good  judgment  and  wise 
patience  had  got  both  Nita  and  Baldo  under  his  thumb  with- 
out their  knowing  it,  and  had  the  money-bags  too ;  and  yet  he 
never  said  a  harsh  word, — never. 

"  The  fooi  is  violent,"  said  Lippo.  "  If  we  can  only  fly 
and  fume  like  angry  dogs,  why  is  our  reason  given  us?" 

Man  was  marked  out  from  the  brutes  by  the  distinctive 
human  faculty  of  being  able  to  cheat  his  fellows ;  that  was  what 
he  thought,  only  he  never  used  any  such  a  word  as  cheat.  Ho 
never  used  any  unpleasant  words.  If  driven  by  the  weakness 
of  mortality  ever  into  any  breath  of  anger,  he  confessed  it  to 
his  priest  with  instant  and  unfeigned  repentance.  He  was 
ashamed  of  it  as  an  error  of  intelligence. 

"  If  we  sin  with  our  body,  perhaps  we  cannot  help  it ;  that 
is  animal  in  us,"  he  would  say :  "  but  to  go  astray  with  our 
mind  is  shameful.    That  is  the  human  and  divine  part  of  us." 

And  he  used  his  humanity  and  divinity  with  much  skill  for 
an  unlearned  man  who  only  knew  the  little  world  of  his  own       ^ 
birthplace. 

And  he  journeyed  now  to  Bome  peaceably,  keeping  the  real  -M 
chief  object  of  his  journey  to  himself,  and  pausing  at  Assisi  to  '^■^^ 
see  the  old  sick  aunt,  whom  he  so  charmed  with  his  syrups  and  -^B 
confections  and  his  disinterested  religieus  fervor  that  she  made  ^r=^ 
up  her  mind  that  Mother  Church  was,  after  all,  as  well  off  as  -^^38 
a  fat  sitting  hen,  and  determined  to  leave  her  savings,  which  -^"^ 

made  a  nice  little  nest-egg,  as  her  life  had  been  long  and  pru 

dent  and  laborious,  to  this  good  man  and  to  his  children. 

"  Though  Baldo  is  a  bad  one,"  said  she,  shaking  her  white^^^ 
head. 

Lippo  smiled  and  sighed. 

"  Oh,  a  kind  soul,  only  too  bent  on  thiugs  of  the  merts— * 
passing  world,  and  thinking  too  much  that  heaven  is  like  th^^^ 
binding  to  a  shoe, — the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of,  and  stitche(^K 
on  in  a  minute  when  you  want." 

"  A  bad  one,"  said  the  old  woman,  thinking  all  the  mor^ 
evil  of  him  from  his  son-in-law's  gentle  words;   for  Lippo ^ 
though  he  had  never  heard  of  a  little  crooked  poet  in  thö 
northern  isles,  knew  to  perfection  the  artistic  way  to  "  hint  a 
fault  and  hesitate  dislike." 
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And  when  he  was  gone,  alie  liobbled  stmight  to  a  notary'a 
office  ia  the  towfij  and  made  lier  tetttatnent,  bequeathÏQg  a 
Bintdl  suin  far  njasses  for  her  aoulj  but  kaviü*^  ali  the  reBt  to 
her  graüdoephews  and  grandnieces  m  the  Lastra^  UDder  their 
father's  rule, 

"  Mother  Church  is  plump  enough  without  my  crumb,"  sho 
iaid  to  herself j  *'  aod  niiver  a  pricst  among  them  all  has  eyer 
thought  to  bring  me  a  sup  of  syrup,  They  can  give  on  e 
e  ter  n  ai  lil  e,  1  koow  j  but  still,  when  oue'a  cough  is  trouble- 
some^ " 

So  Lippo,  dropping  his  bread  oo  many  waters  by  the  way, 
journeyed  dbcreetly  down  to  Eome* 
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Bruno  lay  dowu  that  nïght,  but  for  au  hour  only,  Hö 
eould  not  sleep, 

He  rosé  before  the  suti  waa  up,  in  the  ^ay  wintry  break  of 
day,  wbilo  the  fbg  from  the  river  roee  like  a  white  w all  huilt 
up  aoross  the  pkin, 

It  is  the  season  when  the  peasaut  has  the  least  to  do*  Plow- 
iog,  and  sowiüg^  and  oil-pressing,  all  are  past  j  there  is  little 
kbur  for  man  or  beast;  there  is  only  garden -work  for  the 
Tegetable-market,  and  tlie  care  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  where 
there  are  any.  In  large  houaeholds,  where  mauy  brothers  and 
sisÉera  gct  round  the  oil-lanip  and  munch  roast  chestnuts  and 
thrum  a  guitar^  or  teil  ghnat-storicSj  these  short  empty  days 
are  very  weU  :  aonietimes  there  ia  a  stranger  lost  coming  over 
the  pine  woodsj  sometimes  there  is  a  sn  o  w-storm  and  the  aheep 
want  seeing  to  \  sometimes  tbere  ia  the  old  roistering  way  of 
keeping  Twelfth-Night,  even  on  these  lonely  wind-tom  height^ij 
where  the  house  is  fuU  and  merry,  the  short  winter  passes  not 
m  yery  dully  j  but  in  the  solitüry  places,  where  men  brood 
alone^  aa  Bruno  did,  they  are  heavy  enough  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  might  be  dead  and  buiied^  the  stiUness  ia  so  un- 
broken,  the  loneliness  so  great 

He  got  up  and  saw  afïer  his  few  sheep  above  among  the 
pmes ;  one  or  two  of  them  were  near  lambing ;  tbea  he  labored 
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on  hifl  garden  mould  among  the  potato-plantfi  and  cauliflowerSi 
the  raw  mist  in  his  lungs  and  the  sea-wind  blowing.  It  had 
beconie  mild  weather :  the  red  rosé  on  his  house-wall  was  in 
bud,  and  the  violete  were  beginning  to  push  from  underneath 
the  moss ;  but  the  mornings  were  always  very  cold  and  damp. 

An  old  man  came  across  from  Carmignano  to  beg  a  pumpkin 
gourd  or  two ;  he  got  a  scanty  living  by  rubbing  them  up  and 
Belling  to  the  fishermen  down  on  the  Arno.  Bruno  gave  them. 
He  had  known  the  old  creature  all  his  life. 

"  You  are  dull  here,"  said  the  old  man,  timidly ;  because 
every  one  was  more  or  less  afraid  of  Bruno. 

Bruno  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  took  up  his  spade  again. 

"  Your  boy  does  grand  things,  they  say,"  said  the  old  man : 
'*  but  it  would  be  cheerfullér  for  you  if  he  had  taken  to  the 
Boil.'' 

Bruno  went  on  digging. 

"  It  is  like  a  man  I  know,"  said  the  pumpkin-seller,  think- 
ing the  sound  of  his  own  voice  must  be  a  charity.  "  A  man 
that  helped  to  cast  church-bells.  He  cast  bells  aU  his  life ;  he 
never  did  anytbing  else  at  all.  *  It  is  brave  work,'  said  he  to 
me  once,  *  sweating  in  the  fumace  there,  and  making  the  metal 
into  tuneful  things  to  chime  the  praise  of  all  the  saints  and 
angels ;  but  when  you  sweat  and  sweat  and  sweat,  and  every 
boll  you  make  just  goes  away  and  is  swung  up  where  you 
novor  soe  or  hear  it  ever  again, — that  seems  sad ;  my  bells  are 
all  ringing  in  the  clouds,  saving  the  people's  souls,  greeting 
Our  Ljuiy ;  but  they  are  all  gone  ever  so  far  away  from  me. 
I  only  hear  them  ringing  in  my  dreams.*  Now,  I  think,  the 
boy  is  like  the  bells — to  you." 

Hruno  dug  in  tlie  earth. 

**  The  man  was  a  fiK>l,"  said  he.  "  Who  cared  for  his  sweat 
or  9i>rrow  ?  It  was  his  work  to  melt  the  metal.  That  was 
all.'* 

**  Ay/*  said  the  pumpkin-seller,  and  shouldered  the  big  yel- 
low  wrinkliHl  things  that  he  had  b^ged ;  "  but  never  to  hear 
tlio  Wils, — ih.'ït  is  sad  work." 

Hruno  smiltHl  grimly. 

*'  S.id  !  Ho  «\nild  ho«r  some  of  them  as  other  people  did, 
iu>  doubt,  rincing  far  away  against  the  skies  while  he  was  ia 
tho  mud.  That  was  all  he  wanted  ;  if  he  were  wise,  he  did. 
ttot  ovon  want  so  muoh  as  that.     Good-day." 
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It  wafl  against  his  woDt  to  ^peak  80  many  worda  on  any  otlier 
thing  thiiD  the  cattk-  or  the  olive-liarveat  or  the  prices  of 
se^fds  and  grain  in  the  mark  et  in  the  towa.  He  set  hia  heol 
tipon  hia  spade  and  pitched  the  earth-begrimed  potatoea  in  the 
ikip  he  filled. 

The  old  man  nodded  and  wentj — to  wend  his  way  to  Car- 
nugnaDO, 

Suddenly  he  tnraed  back  ;  he  was  a  tcnder-hearted  fanciM 
aon],  ütid  had  had  a  long  huéj  life  himself. 

"I  teil  yoti  what,"  he  said,  a  little  timidly  j  "perhaps  the 
hells  praising  God  always,  ringing  the  sun  in  and  out,  and 
honoring  Our  Ladyj—perhaps  they  went  for  aome thing  ia  the 
lives  of  the  men  that  made  them  ?  I  think  they  muat,  It 
would  be  hard  if  the  bellfl  got  everythingj  the  makers  nothing/* 

Over  Bruüo's  face  a  slight  change  went.  His  imperious 
eyes  aoftened.     He  knew  the  old  maa  spoke  in  kindnesa. 

*'  Take  theae  home  with  you,  Naj,  no  thanks/*  he  aaid, 
and  lifled  oq  the  other's  back  the  creelfnl  of  potatoea  dug  for 
the  market. 

The  old  man  hl^sed  him^  overjoyed ;  he  waa  sickly  and 
very  poor,  and  hobbled  on  his  way  along  the  eide  of  the 
mountaina. 

Brtino  went  to  other  work, 

If  the  bel  Is  ring  true  and  clear,  and  alwaya  to  the  honor  of 
the  saints,  a  man  may  be  content  to  have  aweated  for  it  in  the 
fiimaoe  and  to  be  forgotten  ;  hut  if  it  be  cracked  in  a  fire  and 
the  pnre  ore  of  it  melt  away  shapeless  1  The  thought  went 
confusedly  through  his  braia  aa  he  clean ed  out  the  atalls  of 
his  cattle. 

Down  LQ  the  plain  all  the  bella  were  ringing,  the  sweet  peal 
of  San  Ginsto  replying  to  the  long  fiül  chime  of  Peretolata 
frnm  across  the  water,  and  all  the  other  villages  calling  to  on  e 
an other  over  the  wintry  fields ;  some  with  one  little  humble 
voice,  eome  with  many  melodioua  notes^  while  down  in  the 
hollow,  whcre  the  city  lay,  the  deep  cathedral  bells  were  boom- 
iüg,  and  all  the  conntless  churches  answering ;  but  Bruuo  on 
his  hill  keard  none  of  these. 

He  only  heard  the  winds  moaning  among  the  unbending 
pine5. 

He  only  heard  the  toads  cry  to  one  another,  feeliog  rain 
coming,  "  Crake  \  crake  I  crake  1    We  love  a  wet  world  as  men 
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an  evil  way.  The  skies  are  going  to  weep ;  let  os  be  meiry. 
Crock  !  crock  I  crock  !" 

And  they  waddled  out, — bIow,  quaint,  black  things,  with 
arms  akimbo,  and  stared  at  bim  with  their  ehrewd  hard  eyes. 
They  would  lie  snug  a  thousand  ycars  within  a  stone  and  be 
quite  happy. 

Why  were  not  men  like  that  ? 

Toads  are  kindly  in  their  way,  and  will  get  friendly.  Only 
men  seem  to  them  such  fools. 

The  toad  is  a  fakir,  and  thinks  the  beatitude  of  life  lies  in 
contemplation.  Men  fret  and  fuss  and  fiime,  and  are  forever 
in  haste ;  the  toad  eyes  them  with  contempt. 

The  toads  looked  at  Bruno  now,  and  he  at  them. 

A  soft  thick  rain  had  begun  to  fall.  It  scudded  over  the 
plain  and  crossed  the  river,  and  came  up  the  hill-side,  dim  and 
yet  dense,  stealing  noiselessly,  and  spreading  vastly,  as  if  it 
were  the  ghostly  hosts  of  a  dead  anny. 

Sometimes,  on  the  hill-tops,  clouds  would  break  that  never 
touched  the  plain ;  sometimes  in  the  plain  it  was  pouring, 
while  the  hills  were  all  in  sunshine.  Now  mountain  and  val- 
ley  had  the  rain  alike. 

Bruno  worked  on  in  it,  not  heeding,  till  the  water  ran  off  his 
hair,  and  his  shirt  was  soaking.  He  did  not  think  about  it. 
He  was  thinking  of  what  the  men  had  said :  ^'  A  light  woman 
out  of  France." 

All  the  evil  in  the  world  might  be  happening  that  very 
hour,  and  he  would  know  nothing. 

There  was  no  way  to  move,  no  way  to  hear.  He  was  like 
a  chained  dog. 

"  I  am  like  the  toads,"  he  thought :  "  the  whole  city  might 
burn  to  the  ground,  and  they  would  croak  in  their  pool,  and 
know  nothing." 

But  he  was  not  like  the  toads,  for  he  dreaded  this  fire^ 
which  he  could  not  see. 

It  rained  thus  several  days. 

Bruno  saw  no  one.  He  had  his  hands  fuU  with  the  birth 
of  weakly  lambs,  in  the  wet  agueish  weather,  that  made  the 
mossy  ground  under  the  pines  a  swamp.  He  worked  early 
and  late,  seeing  no  creature,  except  the  dumb  lad  he  had  as 
shepherd,  and  the  dogs.  It  was  dark  before  four  in  the  afler- 
noons.     Ho  took  his  big  lantern  into  the  shed,  and  hewed 
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woodï  or  grownd  mnhe,  all  the  evening,  with  tb  e  heads  of  the 
oxcD  near  hiiHj  over  their  half-door,  He  feit  aa  if  lie  could 
not  face  the  cold  looely  kitcheü  and  üvi  o  g-room,  with  their 
empty  heartha.  One  or  two  niglitB  he  watclied  all  night  by  a 
Bheep  in  Ler  troubkj  with  the  great  pinea  over  his  head,  and 
the  broken  rock 3  strewn  around. 

Do  whatever  he  nngbt,  ho  lookcd  across  to  where  Kome 
was,  and  thonght  of  the  ligbt  wt^man  out  of  Francs. 

The  drenching  raïna  hid  Argol,  with  all  the  other  stars.  But 
he  had  seen  it  that  onee.     It  waa  enough.     It  haunt^d  him 

Silently  and  useleasly  he  raged  againat  hia  own  impotence» 
Wby  had  he  not  been  any  creature  free  to  roam  ? — a  gypay,  & 
tramp,  a  vagabond, — anything,  so  that  be  could  now  bave  set 
his  face  to  the  sou  tb  ^  and  bent  hia  steps  over  the  hills  ? 

The  babïts  of  hia  Ufe  were  on  him  likc  ao  manj  cbains. 
The  soil  held  him  as  the  flat  atone  bol  ds  the  sucker  of  leather. 
Cbange  never  oceurred  to  him  as  poasible.  The  peasant  tb  in  ka 
no  more  of  quitting  hia  land  tban  the  aentinel  his  post.  Come 
what  may,  there  he  atsya. 

Seveml  of  these  daya  and  nights  went  by  j  it  raiued  always. 
There  was  no  communicatioD  from  vil  lage  to  village.  A  gruj 
cloud  overspread  the  whole  great  landscïipe. 

Bruno  worked  as  if  it  were  brigbt  harvest-weather ;  and 
it  went  ill  with  som  e  of  bïs  ewes,  aud  tried  him ;  but  gning 
and  eoming,  riaing  and  lying  down,  aitting  in  bis  abeep-but  on 
the  mountain-side,  and  working  the  millatones  by  torchlight  ia 
the  abed,  one  thougbt  alone  went  with  him,  and  mcked  bim. 
80 re  :  waa  it  truc  wbat  they  eaid  of  the  boy  in  Rome  ? 

At  last  the  rain  cleared  \  the  roads  grcw  more  passable ;  tbö 
I  laat  lamb  was  hom  that  would  bc  bom  for  some  weeks  ;  he  put 
the  tnule  in  the  ahafts,  and  drove  down  into  market  with  hia 
Backs  of  pütatöes.  When  he  bad  don  e  hls  buainesSj  a  tbought 
Btmek  him.  He  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  seeo  the 
dancing  girl  of  Istriel. 

The  paintiüg  was  gone.     He  asked  them  if  they  had  any 
pictures  of  it, — -the  things  that  the  sun  took  ?    They  had,  and 
sold  him  one,    It  seemed  to  him  very  dear,    It  coat  more  than 
a  flaak  of  wine. 
I       But  he  took  it  with  him. 

**  What  is  that  man, — Istriel?*'  afiked  Bruno  of  the  seller 
öf  the  copiea,  who  was  an  old  Floten tinöj  and  knew  somethinp 
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of  painters  and  their  ways,  and  had  been  about  the  Villa 
Medicis  in  earlier  years  in  Rome. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

''  He  is  Istriel.  That  is  enough  to  say.  It  is  as  when  one 
says  any  other  great  name.     It  speaks  for  itself.'' 

"  Great  I     From  painting  wantons !" 

'^  Tiziano  painted  them." 

**  He  is  not  of  our  country  ?" 

'^  No.  Of  France.  But  he  oflen  works  in  Eome.  He  has 
a  palace  there.'' 

^*  I  thought  painters  were  poor.  How  shonld  he  live  in  a 
palace  ?" 

"  They  are  poor  for  the  most  part,  and  I  think  it  is  best  for 
their  pictures  when  they  keep  so.  But  he  is  not.  He  paints 
naked  women  so  beautifully  that  all  the  world  runs  to  see. 
Not  to  be  bigger  than  your  time  is, — that  is  a  wonderful  secret 
to  make  you  rich." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bruno. 

The  man,  who  had  seen  hundreds  of  students  come  and  go 
out  of  the  class-rooms  and  the  painting-rooms,  laughed. 

"  Oh,  I  understand,  because  I  see  so  much  of  them.  They 
are  all  alike.  They  come  with  great  bright  eyes,  and  lean 
cheeks,  and  empty  purses.  They  study  our  giants,  they  do 
beautiful  things.  No  one  wants  them.  They  starve  a  few 
yearSj  then  they  see  what  the  world  likes.  They  change,  and 
paint  wantons  in  slik  clothes,  or  without,  as  large  as  life ;  or 
else,  little  rapiered  manikins,  frilled  and  furbelowed,  do 
bigger  than  a  shoe-buckle.  Then  they  make  money.  This 
Istriel  has  made  more  money  than  them  all,  because  he  draws 
with  the  force  of  our  Michel  Angelo  and  colors  with  the 
soflness  of  their  Greuze.  He  is  a  wise  man,  too.  He  knows 
his  age,  I  remember  him  well  a  student  down  in  Rome.  A 
handsome,  gay,  charming  lad,  with  great  genius.  He  might 
have  done  better  thiogs  than  his  naked  women.  But  I  do  Dot 
know :  very  likely  he  is  right.  They  call  him  the  new  Tiziano, 
and  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  school,  and  can  get  its  weight  in 
gold  for  any  picture.     No  man  needs  more." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  said  Bruno,  whom  all  these  word» 
only  confused. 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  nodded,  and  turned  to  other 
people  to  sell  other  photographs  of  the  Sister  of  the  Seven 
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Paneera.  For  maoj  a.  long  ycar  lie  tad  swcpt  out  the  floers, 
aod  Bet  the  casels,  and  trimmed  the  pidettes  in  the  Villa  Me- 
dieis,  and  had  aeen  the  young  artists  grow  old^  and  Lnew  how 
they  grew  to  the  greed  of  the  world,  aa  vinee  to  the  twist»  of 
the  ntaple. 

BruQO  wöB  perplex ed.  Paint^sra  had  ever  been  to  him  mys- 
terions  religious  men,  who  lived  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
made  church-walla  and  raonastie  altara  elof^uent  with  aacred 
meaning  to  the  common  people.  That  was  what  he  thought, — - 
he,  whoj  from  the  time  when  he  had  nin  with  hls  father's  mule 
to  market,  had  trodden  the  streeta  of  Pel  Sarto,  and  Giotto,  and 
the  Memmi  hrethren,  and  said  his  Ave  in  haste  in  the  cool 
Biimmer  dawns,  in  Or  San  Michele  before  the  white  tabernaclö 
of  Orcagna. 

Istriei  was  nolhing  to  him.  Yet  hia  soul  ro«e  in  a  snlleu 
ficom  against  the  man  who  had  so  fair  a  gift  from  heaven,  and 
only  üsed  it  to  show  a  daneer  houuding  awaj  over  ^'  the  prim- 
reae  path  of  heil,"  and  taking  the  foolish  soula  of  the  young 
and  the  guilele^  with  her, 

Bruno  would  un cover  his  head  before  a  Madonna  or  a  Mag- 
dalen,  and  feelj  without  knowing  why^  that  those  who  could 
mak  e  such  things  live  on  the  pale  piaster  or  the  brown  cjprcss 
wood  were  men  worthy  of  honor,  But  against  the  pain  ter  of 
Innocencej  all  the  manlinesa  and  all  the  gtrcngth  of  his  char- 
acter  arrayed  themselvea  in  fierce  eontempt. 

Going  out  of  the  street,  he  met  Salverio.  The  old  man 
Btopped  him. 

"  So  they  expect  yonr  boy  in  the  town  to-night,  for  a  great 
galat  WhatI  Did  you  not  know?  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
ifurprise  you.  He  bas  done  that  before.  No  doubt  he  will 
come  round  by  the  aea-way  from  Komc  to  Sigua.'* 

**  It  is  poasible/'  muttered  Bruno.  *^  He  may  be  there  now, 
thenl'^ 

"  Like  enough,  1  heard  them  aaying  in  the  streets  some- 
thing,  I  am  not  snre  what,  of  a  great  festa  for  him  to-night , 
and  of  the  king,  and  of  your  boy  being  sent  for.  He  would 
be  sur  e  to  come  hy  sea,  I  think.  Most  likely  he  la  already 
there.  Yoa  had  better  go  home.  Besidea,  the  lamba  muat 
not  long  be  left." 

**  No,"  said  Bruno  ^  al  most  atupidly.  Was  it  possible  Signa 
rafi  so  near  as  this,  and  all  the  gossip  of  the  woman  that  held 
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liim  was  untrue  ?  No  doubt  the  boy  meant  to  surprise  bim. 
Each  time  he  had  done  so.  Each  time,  when  his  letters  had 
been  few  and  brief,  he  had  returned  safely,  glad  and  well  and 
proud.  No  doubt  what  the  men  had  said  had  been  a  folly, 
bom  of  jealousy  and  disparagement,  the  twin  parasites  that 
feed  on  all  success,  and  kill  it  if  they  can. 

Bruno's  heart  grew  light. 

He  did  not  stop  to  doubt  or  question.  It  seemed  so  natura!. 
Nothing  was  likelier  than  that  the  lad,  summoned  for  any  fresh 
or  special  honor,  would  have  had  no  space  to  write  of  it,  but 
would  have  come  round  by  the  sea-way  to  teil  the  tale  of  it, 
and  give  a  brief  glad  greeting,  and  then  pass  down  into  the 
city.     Nothing  likelier. 

Bruno  lefb  Salverio,  in  haste,  thinking  of  the  boy  reaching 
the  hill  thence  by  the  early  moming  time,  as  he  no  doubt  had 
doue,  and  finding  him  absent.  All  these  precious  hours,  too  1 
Tt  was  now  one  o'clock.  "  Toccó' '  was  sounding  from  all  the  city 
clocks.  He  met  another  man  he  knew,  a  farmer  from  Montelupo. 

"  Brave  doings  I"  said  the  Montelupo  man.  "  A  gala  night 
fo-night  for  the  foreign  prince,  and  your  boy  summoned,  so 
they  say.     No  doubt  you  are  come  in  to  see  it  all  ?" 

Bruno  shook  himself  free  quickly,  and  went  on  ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  best  to  wait  and  see 
Signa  in  the  town ;  but  then  he  could  not  do  that  well. 
Nothing  was  done  at  home,  and  the  lambs  could  not  be  left 
alone  to  the  shepherd  lad's  inexperience, — only  a  day  old,  one 
or  two  of  them,  and  the  ground  so  wet,  and  the  ewes  weakly. 
To  leave  his  farm  would  have  seemed  to  Bruno  as  to  leave  his 
sinking  ship  does  to  a  sailor.  Besides,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  all  the  grandeur ;  the  king  did  not  want  Mm. 

His  heart  grew  light  again,  and  he  feit  proud  as  he  heard 
the  people  talking  in  the  streets  of  how  the  princes  had  ordered 
this  great  night  of  Lamia,  and  bow  the  theatre  would  be  lit 
"  like  day,"  and  how  standing  room  thcre  was  not  to  be  had, — 
no,  though  you  could  give  all  the  jewels  and  gold  and  silver  for 
it  off  the  Jewelers'  Bridge.  He  feit  proud.  All  this  stir  and 
tumult  and  wonder  and  homage  in  the  city  was  for  Signa ; 
princes  seemed  almost  like  his  servants,  the  king  like  his 
henchman  !  Bruno  was  proud,  under  his  stern,  calm,  lolly 
hearing,  which  would  not  change,  and  would  not  let  him.smile, 
or  seem  so  womanish-weak  as  to  be  glad  for  all  the  gossiping. 
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The  boy  wanted  no  tïng  oT  pnncc. 

He  aaid  ao  to  them^  with  erect  dJE^daim 

Yet  hc  was  proud. 

*^  Aft  er  all,  on  e  does  hear  the  bella  ringïng/^  he  thought,  tiia 
mmd  driflitig  away  to  the  old  Carmigaatio  beggar' a  words, 

He  was  pmudj  and  glad. 

He  itopped  bis  mule  by  Strozzi  Palace,  and  pushed  his  wny 
into  tb  e  al  most  empfcy  niarket,  fco  tbe  place  ca)  led  the  Spit  or 
Fikj  where  all  day  long  and  every  day  before  the  roariag  fires 
the  public  cookg  roast  flesb  and  fowi  to  fill  the  public  pauneb 
of  Florence. 

Here  there  was  &  large  crowd,  pushing  to  buy  the  frothing 
aavory  hot  meats.  He  tbrust  the  otbers  aside,  and  bougbt 
half  a  kid  smokingj  and  a  fine  capoO)  and  tbrust  them  in  bis 
cart.  Tben  he  went  t-o  a  shop  near^  and  bougbt  somo  delicate 
wbite  breadj  and  öome  forcign  chocolate,  and  aome  snowy  sugar. 

"  No  doubt, '^  he  tbeught,  ^'  tbe  boy  had  learncd  to  like 
daintier  farc  tban  tbcirs  in  his  new  life ;"  thcirs,  wbich  waa 
black  crusts  and  oil  and  garïic  all  the  ycar  rouod,  with  meat 
and  beanSj  perbapö,  on  fcHSt-nigbts,  now  and  tben,  by  way  of 
a  change.  Thenj  as  he  was  going  to  get  into  bis  seat»  he  aaw 
among  the  othcr  plants  and  flowers  standing  for  sale  upon  tbe 
ledge  ontside  tbe  palaee  a  damask  rose-tree,- — a  little  thing,  but 
covered  with  buds  and  blosöoms  blnsbing  crtmson  against  the 
Btately  old  irnn  torth-rings  of  the  smitb  Gaprera.  Bruno 
looked  at  it, — be  who  never  thought  of  flowetB  from  one  year^a 
end  to  aootber,  and  cut  tbeni  down  with  his  scythe  for  his 
oien  to  Hiaricb  as  be  cut  graas.     Tben  he  bougbt  it* 

The  boy  liked  all  beautiful  innocent  tbingSj  and  bad  been 
alwayg  80  foolish  about  tbe  lowliest  herb.  It  would  make  tbe 
dark  old  house  upon  the  hill  look  bright  to  htm.  Asbamod 
of  the  weaknesaes  that  he  yielded  to,  Bruno  sent  the  mule  on 
at  ita  fiistest  paee^  the  little  red  rosHï-tree  nodding  in  the  cart, 

He  bad  spent  mtire  in  a  day  than  be  wai  accustomed  U* 
flpend  in  tbree  montba'  time. 

But  then  the  house  looked  so  cbeerlesa. 

Aa  swiftly  as  he  eould  make  the  mule  fly,  he  drove  home 
Bcrosa  tbe  plain. 

Tbe  boy  waa  there,  no  doubt,  and  would  be  cold,  and  bun- 
gry,  and  alone. 

Bruno  did  not  pause  a  moment  on  biB  way,  tbough  more 
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than  one  called  to  him  as  he  drove,  to  know  if  it  were  tme 
indeed  that  this  night  there  was  to  be  a  gala  for  the  Lamia  and 
the  princes. 

He  nodded,  and  flew  through  the  chili  gray  aA;emoon, 
splashing  the  deep  mud  on  either  side  of  him. 

The  figure  of  San  Giusto  on  hls  high  tower,  the  leafless 
vines  and  poplars,  the  farriers'  and  coopers'  workshops  on  the 
road,  grim  Gastel  Pucci,  that  once  flung  its  glove  at  Florence, 
the  green  low  dark  hills  of  Castagnolo,  villa  and  monastery, 
watch-tower  and  bastion,  homestead  and  convent,  all  flew  bj 
him,  fleeting  and  unseen ;  all  he  thought  of  was  ihai  the  boj 
would  be  waiting,  and  want  food. 

He  was  reckless  and  furious  in  his  driving  always,  bat  his 
mule  had  never  been  beaten  and  breathless  as  it  was  that  day 
when  he  tore  up  the  ascent  to  his  own  farm  as  the  clocks  in 
the  plain  tolled  four. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  his  dog  lie  quiet  on  the  steps. 

"  Is  he  there?"  he  cried  instinctively  to  the  creature,  whioh 
rosé  and  came  to  greet  him. 

There  was  no  sound  anywhere. 

Bruno  pushed  his  door  open. 

The  house  was  empty. 

He  went  out  again  and  shouted  to  the  air. 

The  echo  from  the  mountain  above  was  all  his  answer. 
When  that  died  away,  the  old  silence  of  the  hills  was  unbroken. 

He  returned  and  tuok  the  food  and  the  little  rose-tree  out 
of  his  cart. 

He  had  bought  them  with  eagemess,  and  with  that  tender- 
ness  which  was  in  him,  and  for  which  dead  Dina  had  loved 
him  to  her  hurt.  He  had  now  no  pleasure  in  them.  A  bitter 
disappointment  flung  its  chili  upon  him. 

Disappointment  is  man 's  most  frequent  visitor, — the  un- 
invited  guest  most  sure  to  come ;  he  ought  to  be  well  used  to 
it ;  yet  he  can  never  get  familiar. 

Bruno  ought  to  have  learned  never  to  hope. 

But  his  temper  was  courageous  and  sanguine :  such  mad- 
men  hope  on  to  the  very  end. 

He  put  the  things  down  on  the  settle,  and  went  to  put  up 
the  mule.  The  little  rose-tree  had  been  too  roughly  blown  in 
the  windy  afternoon ;  its  flowers  were  falling,  and  some  soon 
strewed  the  floor. 
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BrnDO  looted  at  it  when  he  entered. 

It  hurt  him  ;  as  the  star  Argol  had  done* 

He  covered  the  food  with  a  cloth^  and  set  the  flower  out  of 
the  draught.     Th  en  lie  weut  to  se*  his  sheep, 

There  was  no  train  by  the  &ea-waj  from  Rome  until  night. 
Sr^na  woald  not  come  tb  at  way  dow^  since  he  had  to  be  in 
tb  e  town  for  the  even  ing. 

"  He  will  coma  after  the  theatre/'  Bnino  said  to  himnelf, 
and  tried  to  get  the  hours  away  hy  work.  He  did  not  think 
of  going  into  the  citj  again  himBelf.  He  was  too  proud  to 
go  and  ©ee  a  thing  he  had  never  been  sunïmoned  to ;  loo  prond 
to  fitand  outöide  the  doora  and  Btare  with  the  crowd  whiJe 
Pippa^s  Bon  was  bonored  within. 

Beaides,  he  eould  not  liaye  left  the  lamhs  all  a  long  winter's 
öigbt,  and  the  house  all  unguarded,  and  nobodj  there  to  give 
counsel  to  the  poor  ninte  simpkton  whom  he  had  now  to  tend 
hls  beaste. 

"  He  will  come  af  ter  the  theatre,"  he  said. 

The  evening  seemed  vexy  long. 

The  late  night  came.  Eruno  set  his  door  open,  cold  thongh 
it  wae,  so  tbat  he  should  catch  the  earliest  sound  of  footsteps. 
The  boy,  no  doubt,  he  thought,  would  drive  to  the  foot  of  tho 
hill,  and  walk  the  rest 

It  was  a  elear  night  after  the  rain  of  niany  days. 

He  could  see  the  lights  of  the  city  in  the  plain  fonrteeii 
miles  or  so  away. 

What  was  doing  down  there  ? 

It  seemed  strange, — Signa  hebg  welcomed  tbere^  and  he 
himself  knowing  Dothiogj  only  hearing  a  Btray  word  or  two  hy 
chance. 

Once  or  twice  in  hiB  younger  days  he  had  seen  the  city  in 
gala  over  eome  great  artlst  ït  delighted  to  honor ;  he  could 
imagine  the  seenc  and  fa&hion  of  it  all  well  enough ;  he  did 
not  want  to  be  noticed  in  it,  only  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  told^  and  to  have  gone  down  and  Been  it,  quietly 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  among  the  throng, 

That  was  how  he  would  have  gone,  had  he  been  told. 

He  Bct  the  eupper  out  aa  well  as  he  could,  and  put  wine 
teady,  and  the  rosé- tree  in  the  midst.  In  the  lanip-light  the 
little  feast  did  not  look  so  badly. 

He  wove  wicker-work  round  eome  nncovered  flasks,  by  way 
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of  doing  something.  The  bitter  wind  blew  in ;  he  did  not 
mind  that :  his  ear  was  strained  to  listen.  Midnight  passed. 
The  wind  had  blown  his  lamp  out.  He  lighted  two  great  lan- 
terns,  and  hung  them  up  against  the  door-posts,  it  was  so  dark 
upon  the  hills. 

One  hour  went;  another;  then  another.  There  was  no 
sound.  When  yet  another  passed,  and  it  was  four  of  the 
o'clock,  he  said, — 

"  He  will  not  come  to-night.  No  doubt  they  kept  him 
late,  and  he  was  too  tired.     He  will  be  here  by  sunrise." 

Ho  threw  himself  on  his  bed  for  a  little  time,  and  closed 
the  door.  But  he  left  the  lanterns  hanging  outside,  on  the 
chance. 

He  slept  little ;  he  was  up  while  it  was  still  dark,  and  the 
robins  were  beginning  their  first  twittering  notes. 

**  He  will  be  here  to  breakfast,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  he 
left  the  table  untouched,  only  opening  the  shutters  so  that 
when  day  came  it  shoiild  touch  the  rosé  at  once  and  wake  it 
up ;  it  looked  so  drooping,  as  though  it  feit  the  cold. 

Then  he  went  and  saw  to  his  beasts  and  to  his  work. 

The  sun  leaped  up  in  the  cold,  broad,  white  skies.  Signa 
did  not  come  with  it. 

The  light  brightened.  The  day  grew.  Noon  brought  its 
hour  of  rest. 

The  table  still  stood  unused.  The  rose-leaves  had  fallen  in 
a  little  crimson  pool  upon  it.  Bruno  sat  down  on  the  bench 
by  the  door,  not  having  broken  his  fast. 

"  They  are  keeping  him  in  the  town,"  he  thought.  "  He 
will  come  later." 

He  sat  still  a  few  moments,  but  he  did  not  eat. 

In  a  little  while  he  heard  a  step  on  the  dead  winter  leaves 
and  tufts  of  rosemary.  He  sprang  erect ;  his  eyes  brightened ; 
his  face  changed.     He  went  forward  eagerly : 

"  Signa ! — my  dear  I — at  last !" 

He  only  saw  under  the  leafless  maples  and  brown  vine- 
tcndrils  a  young  man  that  he  had  never  seen,  who  stopped 
before  him  breathing  quickly  from  the  steepness  of  the  ascent. 

"I  was  to  bring  this  to  you,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  long 
gun  in  its  case.  "  And  to  teil  you  that  he,  the  youth  they 
all  talk  of, — Signa, — went  back  to  Rome  this  morning ;  had 
no  time  to  come,  but  sends  you  this,  with  his  dear  love  and 
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greetiög,  and  ^ill  write  from  Rome  to-night.  Ah,  Lord! 
TKoro  wnfl  such  fu&s  with  hiiu  in  tliü  city.  He  was  taken  to 
the  fdrei^Q  priDCes,  and  then  the  people !— if  you  had  lieard 
thein  1 — all  the  stteet  rang  witJi  the  cheering.  This  moming 
he  conld  hardly  get  away  for  all  the  crowd  there  waa-  I  ara 
onlj  a  messenger*  I  should  be  glad  of  wine.  Your  Lill  ïb 
Bteep.'* 

Bnino  took  the  «un  from  hioij  and  put  out  a  flask  of  his 
own  wine  on  the  thrcshold,  then  shut  oloae  the  door. 

He  strjpped  the  eoyering  off  the  gun. 

It  was  such  a  weüpon  as  he  had  coveted  all  hia  life  longj 
seeing  auch  in  gunsmitha*  windowa  and  the  halls  of  nohlemen  i 
hreech-loadbg,  of  foreign  raak  e,  beautifnlly  mounted  and  in- 
laid  with  ÊÜver :  among  the  chasing  of  it  he  could  see  'en- 
graved  Unes  \  he  could  diatingukh  his  own  narae  and  Signa's, 
— the  one  he  knew  the  look  of,  having  seen  it  so  often  on 
Bummo  na-papers  for  raad  deeds  don  e  against  the  petly  laws  of 
hia  commune  ;  the  other  he  knew  becauae  it  waa  painted  over 
the  railwaj-place  npon  the  hill.  He  could  decjpher  Bnino- — 
Signa ;  and  he  guessed  the  reat :  a  dato,  no  doubt,  and  Bome 
few  words  of  memory  or  love, 

He  Bat  still  a  little  while,  the  gun  lying  on  his  knees ;  there 
was  a  great  darkness  on  his  face.  Then  he  gripped  it  in  both 
hands,  the  bntt  in  one,  live  harrei  in  the  other,  and  daahed  the 
centre  of  it  down  acroas  the  round  of  his  great  griudstone. 

The  blow  was  so  violent,  the  wood  of  the  weapon  anapped 
with  it  acroas  the  middie,  tho  ghining  raetal  loosened  frora  ita 
hold.  He  struck  it  agaia,  and  agaio,  and  again  ;  until  all  the 
polished  wal  nut  was  flying  in  yplinters,  and  the  platea  of  ail- 
Ter,  bent  and  twisted,  falling  at  his  feet  \  the  fineiy-tempered 
Bteel  of  the  long  barrel  al  on  e  was  whole, 

He  went  intö  his  wood-ahed,  and  brought  out  branches  of 
acacia  bramblee,  and  dry  boughs  of  pin  e,  and  logs  of  oak, 
dragging  them  forth  with  fury.  He  piled  thein  in  the  empty 
yawning  space  of  the  black  hearth,  and  built  them  one  on 
another  in  a  pile,  and  etruck  a  match  and  £red  them,  tossing 
piue-conea  in  to  eateh  the  flames. 

In  B  few  minutes  a  great  fire  roared  alight,  the  turpentine 
m  the  pine-apples  and  fir  boughs  blaziog  lik  e  pitch.  Then  he 
fetchcd  the  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  the  oaken  stock,  and  the 
BÜTer  plates  and  raountings,  and  threw  them  into  the  heat. 
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The  flaming  wood  swallowed  them  up;  he  stood  and 
watched  it. 

Af^er  a  wbilc  a  knock  came  at  his  house-door. 

"  Who  is  there?"  he  called. 

"  .Tt  is  I,"  said  a  peasant*s  voice.  "  There  is  so  much  smoke, 
1  thought  you  were  on  fire.  I  was  on  the  lower  hill,  so  I  lan 
up.     Is  all  right  with  you  ?" 

"  All  is  right  with  me." 

"  But  what  is  the  smoke?" 

"  I  bake  my  bread." 

"  It  will  be  burnt  to  einders." 

"  I  make  it,  and  I  eat  it.     Whose  matter  is  it  ?" 

The  peasant  went  awi.y  muttenng,  with  slow  unwilling  feet 

Bruno  watched  the  fire. 

Afber  a  brief  time  its  frenzy  spent  iteelf ;  the  flames  died 
down ;  the  reddened  wood  grew  pale,  and  began  to  change  to 
ash  ;  the  oaken  stock  was  all  consumed ;  the  silver  was  melted 
and  fused  into  shapeless  lumps ;  the  steel  tube  alone  kept  shape 
unchanged,  but  it  was  blackened  and  choked  up  wiüi  ashes, 
and  without  beauty  or  use. 

Bruno  watched  the  fire  die  down  into  a  great  mound  of  dull 
gray  and  brown  charred  wood. 

Then  he  went  out,  and  drew  the  door  behind  him,  and 
locked  it. 

The  last  red  rosé  dropped,  withered  by  the  heat. 


CHAPTER    XLVIIL 

February  days  are  in  the  Signa  country  often  soft  as  tho 
May  weather  of  the  north. 

The  trees  are  setting  for  leaf,  the  fields  are  green,  the  moun- 
tains  seem  full  of  light ;  the  birds  sing,  and  the  peasants  too ; 
the  brooks  course  joyously  down  the  hills,  the  grass  is  full  of 
snow-drops  and  the  pearly  bells  of  the  leuconium  and  millions 
of  violets  pale  and  purple ;  there  are  grand  sunsets  with  almost 
the  desert  red  in  them,  and  cold  transparent  nights,  in  which 
the  greatness  of  Orion  reigns  in  its  fullest  glory,  and  watching 
for  the  dawn  there  bangs  that  sad  star  which  we  call  the  Ser* 
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pent's  Heart,  and  tLe  Arabian  astrologers  ealled  The  Solitary 
One. 

The  stars  were  still  out  when  BruDO  ro&e  from  Lis  short, 
troubled,  looely  sleop,  and  went  out  to  hb  wurk  as  was  his 
wout. 

He  worked  early  and  late.  There  waa  tiothing  else  for  him 
to  do. 

He  waa  conaumed  with  impatieTice  and  aoxioty,  but  he 
labored  on  in  his  field^j,  To  Icave  them  oever  occurred  to  him. 
The  eailor  io  mid-ocean  ia  not  more  chained  to  oiie  oarrow 
home  thao  Brimo  was  hy  tiabit  and  cuatoni  aod  narrownesa 
of  knowledge  to  hia  bigh  hiil-topa. 

A  fever  of  desire  to  hear,  to  aee,  to  learn,  to  make  sure, 
oooaumed  him.  He  ate  hia  very  heart  awaj  with  the  gnawing 
wiah  to  know  the  worst.  But  Home  was  m  vague  to  him  and 
as  far  ofF  as  the  white  moon  tbat  faded  away  over  his  pine- 
woods  m  the  dayÜgbt  waned  to  noon. 

On  his  own  laad,  in  his  own  labor,  He  was  a  strong  sklllful 
man,  able  to  cope  with  any  labor  and  turn  aside  atiy  diüaeteft 
But  awaj  from  hïs  own  aoil  he  knew  uothing.  Custom  aud 
ignorauee  hang  like  a  cloud  between  the  pea^iit  and  the  outer 
^orld.  He  is  hke  the  ancien t  geograpbers  of  old,  who  fcared 
tx>  Btep  off  the  ahore  thcy  knew,  leet  they  should  f  all  into  au 
immeagurable,  incomprehenstble  abysa, 

Bnino  would  have  walked  througb  fire  or  plunged  headlong 
in  the  sea  to  serve  or  save  the  boy ;  but  the  laek  of  knowïedge 
paralyzed  him.  Rome  to  bim  was  far  off  aa  the  stars ;  he 
ooüM  oülj  work  and  wait,  and  rise  in  the  dark  coldnesa  before 
morniiïg,  haunted  with  nanxeless  fear,  and  counting  the  duU 
dead  days  as  they  dragged  on,  and  meeting  the  saeristan  who 
eaid  always,  ^^He  doea  not  write: — oh^  tbat  is  because  all  ia 
well :   wheu  youog  tbinga  are  happy  they  forget." 

Once  or  twice  he  took  out  a  handful  of  mooey  from  off  the 
eopper  pitcher  set  behind  the  chimney-brïcksj  and  went  to  bis 
prieat.  ^*  When  we  pay  for  tnüsaes  for  the  dead,  it  does  them 
güod  ?'^  he  said.  "  Heil  if  they  he  in  it  givea  them  up,- — ^leta 
them  loose :  ia  it  not  so  ?" 

*'  Most  certainly,  my  aon,"  said  the  old  pastor. 
*'  Then  can  we  not  buy  them  for  the  Uving?    There  is  heli 
on  earth/*  said  Bruno^  and  emptied  out  hia  handful  of  curled 
yélow  Qotefi,  and  looked  at  his  prlest  with  wistful  pitiful  eyeë. 
dd  as* 
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"  Teil  me  wbat  the  trouble  is,"  said  the  Parroco,  who  waa 
the  best  and  kindliest  of  souls,  and  had  always  had  a  weakness 
for  this  sinner  whom  he  had  confessed  and  shriven  every 
Easter  for  so  many  years. 

"  I  am  not  sure  what  it  is/'  said  Bruno,  and  told  him  what 
he  knew. 

"  Masses  will  do  nothing,  since  there  is  a  woman,"  said  the 
old  priest,  sadly. 

"  Are  women  stronger  than  heil,  then  ?" 

"  I  have  lived  seventy  years ;  and  I  think  so.  But  it  is  not 
a  case  for  masses.  Prayer  for  your  lad  I  will  say  with  my 
fuU  heart's  willingness.  But  put  up  your  notes.  I  will  not 
take  them." 

But  Bruno  would  leave  them  on  the  little  wooden  seat  of 
the  sacristy.  "  Give  them  away  in  charity,*'  he  said:  "per- 
haps  Heaven  will  remember  it  to  the  boy."  And  he  would 
leave  them  there. 

"  We  may  get  a  soul  out  of  purgatory ;  but  a  lad  out  of  a 
woman's  toils, — that  is  harder,"  thought  the  priest ;  but  he 
only  said,  rolling  up  the  notes,  "  I  will  make  sick  folks  happier 
with  them,  Bruno,  since  you  wish  it.  That  can  neither  harm 
you  nor  him." 

"  Pray  for  him ;  never  mind  me,"  said  Bruno,  simply,  and 
he  left  the  little  old  red  church,  with  ite  high  crumbling 
tower,  where  the  daws  built,  and  the  owls,  and  the  beautiful 
blue-j  ays. 

It  was  a  little  solaxje  to  him  that  prayer  should  rise  up  there 
in  the  stillness  of  the  hills,  and  pass  out  of  the  narrow  windows 
with  the  wind,  and  go  up  through  the  sunshine  and  the  clouds 
to  where  they  said  God  and  the  saints  were.  Who  knew  what 
it  might  do  ? 

But  it  gave  little  rest  to  the  anxious,  troubled,  heavy  soul 
of  the  man.  Nature  had  made  Bruno  for  action :  to  pray  and 
hope  and  trust  and  wait  resigned  was  a  woman's  way ;  it  was 
not  his. 

The  bitter  ferocity,  too,  with  which  he  had  broken  and 
burned  the  gun  had  not  passed  away.  With  Bruno  nothing 
passed.  His  passions  were  flames  which  burned  their  passage 
indelibly.  He  kept  the  secret  of  his  pain  in  his  own  mind 
unspoken ;  but  the  rage  with  which  he  had  destroyed  what 
had  seemed  to  him  as  insult — as  payment  in  base  meta)  when 
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Ülie  gold  of  remembrance  and  of  affeetion  was  withBeld, — that 
rage  chafed  in  him  alwiiys. 

He  never  opened  his  lips  to  blame  Bigna.  He  never  let  any 
one  in  his  hearing  say  they  marveied  at  Signa's  forgetfulnesa 
of  him.  Wh  en  any  man  aaid  within  earshot  of  him  that  it 
was  atrange  that  the  boy  shoiild  have  passed  a  night  in  the 
city  and  never  sent  any  tidings  horoe,  Bruno  had  answered 
bitn  Kharply,  **  The  lad  has  great  tliin^  to  think  of;  ho  be- 
loDj^  to  all  the  world  now,  not  to  one  hiil-top ;  when  I  com- 
plain  of  him  othera  may  do  ao  tooj  till  then  let  thcm  have  a 
care."  And  people,  knowing  his  humora,  we  re  afraidj  and  never 
Eaid  a  slighting  word,  but  öupposed  that  Brano  was  content. 

But  the  fury  wiih  whieh  he  had  tb  rust  the  rifle  into  the 
fire  consnmed  him  alwaya.  The  gift — hurting  him  lik  e  a 
"blow,  caat  to  him  as  it  seemed  like  bo  much  wage — had  dug  a 
chasm  between  bim  and  the  bc^y  he  loved. 

Any  other  time  be  might  have  taken  it  as  a  syinbol  of 
grateftil  tenderness.  But  now — when  Signa  forsook  him — It 
added  a  sting  to  the  sharpness  of  hia  pain  under  neglect.  P^ 
fieemed  to  him  the  very  iniolence  of  success  of  trïumph  of 
riches,  whieh  said,  ''  So  my  debts  are  paid*" 

In  cold  reason  the  next  day,  when  he  raked  out  the  fire  and 
found  one  silver  plate  unbumed  amidat  the  embers,  he  atamped 
it  under  his  heel,  and  hurled  Jt  into  the  deep  welï  at  his  doon 
Signa  had  had  the  unhesitating  unhalting  sacrifice  of  twenty 
years  of  his  life^  and  thoughfc  to  pay  him  by  a  gunamith's 
glifctering  toy  I 

That  was  how  it  seemed  to  him. 

So  he  worked  on  amidst  the  fields,  and  let  the  daya  go  ^ 
between  him  and  the  boy  there  was  a  gulf  of  silenee.  Bruno'i 
heart  revolted  against  him.  He  asked  himself  wby  he  had 
let  the  yeara  go  by,  and  lived  without  woman's  love^  and  the 
langhter  of  übildren,  and  that  good  will  of  men  which  eomes 
from  easy  spending,  that  Pippa's  son  might  have  his  way  and 
pay  him  wiih  forgetfulnesa.  Wby  had  h e  consumed  a  eeore 
of  years  in  rigïd  self-denialj  ceaselesa  labor,  and  barren  eoli* 
tude  for  tb  ia  boy 's  sake,  only  in  the  end  to  he  abandoncd  foT 
the  first  wanton  face  that  smiledj  and  recompensed  witb  auch 
reward  as  carelesa  princcs  give  the  forest-guarda  that  drive 
fcheir  game  ? 
Yet  the  great  loyal  love  in  him  cleaved  even  to  what  Le 
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thought  thankless  and  thoughtless  and  forgetftil.  He  still 
would  have  bought  Signa's  peace  at  aoy  price  of  hls  own  body 
or  soul ;  he  still  said  to  the  priest,  ^*  Pray  for  him ;  for  me  it 
does  not  matter." 

But  in  the  short  sofl  days  and  in  the  long  cold  nights  there 
was  a  heavy  darkness  always  on  him.  Onoe  he  said  to  the 
priest, — 

"  If  she  take  him  from  me,  there  is  no  God." 

As  he  toiled  in  his  fields  with  the  fragrance  of  the  coming 
spring  in  all  the  soil,  he  tumed  and  looked  across  at  the  low 
lines  of  the  hills,  and  feit  his  heart  like  a  stone,  his  feet  like 
lead. 

One  fresh  chili  daybreak,  as  he  worked  with  the  silver  dew 
on  every  blade  of  graas  and  spread  like  a  white  veil  over  all 
the  hills,  his  brother's  voice  cdled  him. 

Looking  up,  he  saw  Lippo.  He  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
one  of  the  low  stone  walls  that  are  built  across  the  sloping 
fields  to  stay  the  foroe  of  water  coming  from  the  heights  in 
winter  rains. 

Bruno  did  as  he  had  done  ten  years  and  more,  he  worked 
on,  and  seemed  never  to  see  the  figure  of  his  brother  between 
him  and  the  light.  f 

They  met  a  hundred  times  a  year  and  more ;  Bruno  did 
always  so.     For  him  Lippo  had  ceased  to  live. 

The  priest  had  urged  him  vainly  to  forgiveness. 

*'  Who  cannot  hate,  cannot  love,"  Bruno  had  answered 
always.  "  Forgetfulness  is  for  women.  Forgiveneós  is  for 
dogs.     I  have  said  it." 

"  Bruno,  may  I  speak  a  word  to  you  ?"  said  Lippo,  gently. 
He  had  his  softest  and  most  pensive  face ;  his  eyes  were  tender 
and  regretful ;  his  voice  was  calm  and  kindly ;  in  his  boot  he 
had  slipped  a  knife,  for  fear — no  one  could  teil — Bruno  was 
violent,  and  he  had  left  his  cowherd  in  the  lower  fields  within 
a  cal! ;  but  in  his  look  and  attitude  Lippo  had  the  simplest 
trustfulness  and  candor.  He  seemed  oppressed  and  sorrowful : 
that  was  all. 

Bruno  went  on  and  worked  as  he  had  done  on  the  day  that 
he  had  heard  his  brother  was  the  owner  of  the  neighboring 
land.  He  was  cutting  his  olive-trees.  He  slashed  the  branches 
and  flung  them  from  him  with  force,  so  that  if  they  would 
they  might  strike  Lippo  in  the  face. 
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Lippo  watcbed  tte  gleaniing  Btee!  play  in  the  gray  lüaves, 
«,ni  was  glad  he  had  bethought  him  to  slip  ihat  knite  witfain 
^is  boot, 

^  Bruno/*  he  sald,  Tery  gen  tl  j,  "  do  Tiot  be  in  haste  or  rage, 
I  come  in  all  true  brotherliness ;  the  saints  aro  my  witnessea, 
You  have  been  in  anger  againat  me  many  years,  Suuiö  of 
your  anger  was  just  j  mucb  unjust,  I  could  not  defend  myself 
ïVom  JOUT  aeeusütions  of  having  dealt  ill  with  Pippa's  ehild 
nnless  I  bad  blamed  Nita ;  and  wbat  busband  ean  sbield  himself 
et  bis  wife'ö  coat?  Poor  soul  !  She  bas  many  virtnes^  but 
Ier  hand  Is  rough,  and  her  tonguc  harshj  and  mothers  think 
it  a,  merit  to  beat  otbnr  cbiJdren  to  benefit  their  own.  A 
W^onaan^ö  virtue  ifi  loeked  up  in  the  cupboard  by  her  owd 
heartb-stone.  Nita  bas  been  an  bon  est  wÜa  to  me ;  but  aha 
"bas— a  temper.'* 

Bruno  alashed  a  great  bough  from  bis  tree,  and  flnng  it 
downward  \  it  struck  Lippo.  He  moved  aside,  blinded  lor  the 
moment  j  then  went  gen  tl  j  on. 

"  A  temper  i' — obj  I  know  it|  none  bo  well,     No  doubt  the 

poor  (ïbild  sufFered  from  it,  and  we  re  it  not  that  in  marriage 

ono  must  serve  a  wife  at  every  hazard,  and  take  her  wrotig- 

doing  as  one^s  own^  I  could  have  proved  to  you  witb  eiise  that 

^^  ifhat  you  thought  my  treacbery  was  none  of  minoj  but  bitt^i^ 

^t pain  and  grief  to  me ;  ay^  indeed.     Again  and  agai»  I  have 

^*  gone  aupperleas  to  give  the  little  lad  mj  portioo.     You  know 

I  never  waa  m aster  in  my  house.     The  money  has  always  been 

hers  and  her  fa  tb  er 's.      Never  once  have  thcy  let  me  forget 

that,  tboiigb  Bal  do  is  a  good  soul  in  much." 

Bruno  desecnded  froni  bis  ladder,  lifted  it  from  the  tree  upon 
hb  sboulder,  and  turned  to  leave  bis  oUvea,  as  though  there 
were  no  man  speaking  or  waiting  on  the  other  sjde  of  the  walb 
He  would  not  waste  worda  on  Lippo,  and  if  be  looked  at  bim 
be  knew  that  he  would  do  some  evD  on  him, — this  brother 
■ffbo  had  cheated  him  and  got  bis  land. 

He  abouMered  hia  ladder,  and  turned  to  mount  the  sloping 

»  field. 
"  Waifc  I"  cried  the  other.    "  Bruno,  as  surelj  as  we  are  som 
^f  on  e  m  other,  I  eome  to  you  in  all  amity," 
Bruno  went  on  up  the  hilL 
^*  Bruno,  wait !"  ericd  Lippo.     "  By  the  Lord  above  us,  1 
oome  witb  good  intent." 
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Bruno  did  Dot  panse,  Dor  look  back. 

He  went  by  up  the  slope  of  the  grass-lands,  leisurely,  as 
though  there  were  no  one  near. 

"  But  if  I  come  to  make  amends  ?"  said  Lippo. 

Bruno  laughed,  a  short  deep  laugh,  fierce  as  a  fierce  dog's 
bite,  and  went  on  his  way  against  the  glittering  dews  of  the 
rising  ground. 

Lippo  cried  to  hhn  from  the  wall, — 

"  But  I  have  journeyed  up  from  Rome.** 

Rome !  Involuntarily,  unconsciously,  Brano  stoppedj  and 
turncd  his  head  over  his  shoulder.  The  name  of  the  city 
Btruck  him  like  a  shot.  It  was  the  last  word  he  would  have 
dreamed  of  hearing.  It  was  the  plape  forever  in  his  mind. 
It  was  the  dim,  majestic,  terrible  world  that  Argol  shone  on 
in  the  frosty  nights. 

Lippo,  who  had  never  traveled  beyond  the  hills  round  the 
Lastra  and  the  town-walls  of  Florence,  had  journeyed  back 
from  Rome ! 

In  the  natura]  movement  of  surprise  and  wonder  he  halted 
a  moment  under  the  olive-trees  and  looked  back. 

Lippo  took  that  one  moment  of  riveted  attentiop.  He 
leaped  the  wall  lightly,  and  joined  his  brother. 

**  Bruno,  as  I  live,  I  come  to  make  amends.  I  wf»nt  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  boy.  If  you  will  not  listen,  it  is  he 
who  will  suffer.     He  destroys  himself — there.'* 

Bruno  halted.  Mechanically  he  shifted  the  ladder  from  his 
shoulder,  and  set  it  up  against  the  nearest  tree.  He  was  taken 
by  surprise.  He  was  forced  to  show  his  sense  of  his  brother's 
presence  and  his  brother's  words.  He  was  shaken  out  of  his 
stern  self-control,  his  impenetrable  reticence.  Do  what  he 
would,  he  feit  his  face  pale,  his  eyes  fall  under  Lippo*s.  Pas- 
sionate  questions  sprang  to  his  lips ;  but  how  could  he  trust  a 
traitor  and  a  Har  ? 

In  the  instant  of  his  hesitation,  Lippo  spoke. 

"  I  have  been  down  to  Rome.  On  business.  To  place  my 
son  in  trade  there.  Nay,  listen.  All  the  city  will  teil  you  I 
speak  truth.  Of  course  I  heard  of  Signa.  It  was  impossi- 
ble  not  to  hear.  At  the  Apollo  they  play  his  Actea ;  all  the 
town  is  full  of  him.  Of  his  great  genius  no  one  can  eay 
enough.  But  if  some  means  be  not  found  to  save  him,  he 
will  be  destroyed,  body  and  soul.     A  woman  has  hold  of  hun 
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He  only  lives  for  lier.  I  caught  sight  of  him  onco  two  nights 
aga ;  lie  waö  wilh  her  ia  the  moonlighe.  He  loots  so  changed  j 
one  Wüuld  nöt  koow  him  for  that  happy^  simple  lad  of  our  lust 
autaniQ  time.  Listen,  All  boys  havo  folliea.  Tliia  might 
pasa  as  sttch  a  folly  doea.  But  it  will  not  do  io, — no.  Be- 
cause  thia  woman  is  tiot  aa  others  are.  She  is  the  vil  est  of 
the  vilej  but  beautifiil : — the  sainta  forgive  me,  butj  wheö  I 
eaw  her,  I  feit  ooe  might  do  aay  erime  for  such  a  face  aa  tb  at, 
Tbey  eall  her  Tnaocjeüce  I  In  inockery,  tso  doubt.  For  they 
eay  there  is  no  living  tbtng  more  cruei  tlmn  she  ia,  nor  more 
depraved,  nor  more  voraoious  of  all  kinds  of  wcaltb,  That 
is  the  worst  Tbia  woman  ia  rieh.  Tbe  boy  ia  poor.  You 
know  wbat  tbey  wili  aay :  he  livea  upon  her,  or  they  aay  he 
does,  I  know  it  L*  »ot  tru&  Your  Sïgua  is  too  proud  and 
pure  for  that.  Büt,  Btill,  they  say  ;  and  great  men,  while  they 
praiae  hia  genius,  look  aakance  on  him, — so  I  hear.  Naj,  it 
is  a  sorcery:  A  etrong  will  would  break  from  it.  But  tbe  lad 
is  not  stroüg.  When  G-od  givca  genius,  I  think  he  makea  the 
brain  of  aome  etraoge  glorious  stuffj  tbat  takes  all  atrength 
out  of  the  character  and  all  sïght  out  of  the  eyes.  Thoae 
artiafca, — they  are  Hke  tbe  birda  we  blind:  they  aing,  and 
make  people  weop  for  very  joy  to  bear  them,  but  tbey  eannot 
see  tbeir  way  to  peck  the  worms,  and  are  fo  rever  woud  ding 
their  breaats  againat  the  wires.  No  doubt  it  ia  a  groat  tb  ing 
to  have  genius :  but  it  is  a  ëort  of  sickueaSj  after  all  j  and 
when  love  mmea — -*'^ 

BrunOj  ötandiog  with  bïs  batik  agatnst  the  olive,  heard  bis 
brother's  voice  run  on,  and  did  not  atop  him.  Hb  ej^es  were 
fuatened  with  anxious,  hungrj  pain  on  Lippu'a  faee.  He  knew 
tbat  Lippo  spoke  tbe  truth. 

**  The  boy  bae  amorous  fancics,  lik  e  any  otherj"  hc  mut- 
tered.  "  Why  not  ?  Why  not  ?  You  bate'  him,  hecause  you 
wronged  him.  Therefore  you  make  mucb  from  little.  You. 
lie  now  5  you  alwaya  lied.  Get  you  gone, — while  I  let  you  go 
in  peace." 

Lippo  sighed. 

'*  Nay,  Eruno,  it  ia  you  who  do  wrong  to  me.  Why  sbouH 
I  come  and  teü  you  thia  ?  It  cannot  pleaaure  me,  nor  hurt 
me,  Only  one  bas  aome  natural  affeetions,  aome  bowela  of  com- 
paasion  :  and  he  was  poor  Pippa*s  sou  l  I  do  not  bbme  the 
iad,^ — a  boy  like  that.     And  if  you  aaw  the  beauty  of  th« 
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woman  I  Only,  I  said  to  myself,  Brano  slioald  know  of  tliis; 
and,  rather  than  ask  a  stranger  to  meddle  in  it,  I  came  myself. 
Because  he  is  the  woman's  toy,  her  tooi,  her  fooi,  her  slave. 
He  does  nothing  with  his  time.  He  never  touches  pen  nor 
lute,  nor  anything  of  art.  I  hear  she  says  to  him,  *•  Give  me 
a  rival  in  your  art,  I  leave  you.'  And  he,  to  do  her  will,  flings 
all  his  life  away.  Some  say  she  loves  him  really.  Some  say 
that  it  is  only  wantonness,  hecause  the  world  talks  of  him ;  and 
so  she  likes  to  rule  him,  and,  in  a  month  or  two,  will  break  his 
heart,  and  send  him  out  a  beggar  and  an  idiot.  Nay,  I  say 
nothing  more  than  all  Brome  says ;  in  truth,  not  a  tithe  so 
much.  It  is  the  eommon  gossip  of  the  streets.  The  wómaq 
is  rich.  She  has  had  great  lovers,  princes  and  the  like.  The 
boy  is  known  to  live  under  her  roof,  to  be  lapped  in  luxory ; 
— you  know  what  men  will  say." 

Bruno  sprang  forward  and  seized  his  brother  by  the  shoul- 
ders,  in  an  iron  grasp. 

"  It  is  a  lie  of  Bome  I — a  lie,  a  lie  1  They  grudge  my  boy 
his  glory,  and  so  they  stone  him  thus,  and  fling  their  mud 
upon  himl'* 

<'  It  is  not  a  lie.  Think :  is  he  not  silent  to  you  ?  Is  he 
frank  with  you,  and  glad,  and  truthful,  as  of  old  ?  It  is  true, 
terribly  true :  a  woman  has  bewitched  him." 

"  As  God  lives,  do  you  say  this  in  honesty  and  pity,  or  bru- 
tally  to  triumph  in  his  weakness?" 

Lippo  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes,  candidly. 

"  In  honesty  and  pity." 

Bruno  gazed  in  his  brother's  face.  Lippo's  eyes  met  him  m 
steadiness  and  sorrow.  Bruno  let  him  go,  and  stood  stupefied, 
mastering,  as  best  he  could,  his  own  suffering,  lest  Lippo 
should  read  it  and  be  glad.  In  his  heart  he  knew  that  the 
story  brought  from  Bome  was  true. 

Lippo  took  up  his  narrative ;  he  had  a  sweet,  pathetic  voice, 
and  skill  in  speech,  like  almost  all  his  countrymen. 

"  Bruno,  I  know  I  have  offended  you ;  nay,  more,  wronged 
you,  in  the  days  gone  by.  I  am  poor,  among  crafty  well-to-do 
folks,  who  goad  me  on ;  I  have  many  children ;  I  have  a 
troubled  home  and  noisy  hearth.  I  know  I  have  thought  too 
much  of  getting  on  in  life,  and  laying  by,  and  so  was  untrue 
to  your  trust  sometimes,  and  so  lost  your  confidence, — justly. 
That  I  see  now.    \nd  you  have  been  harsh  and  violent.   You 


«nnot  gninmy  that,  But,  m  tlio  angels  watcli  us  thta  hour  in 
keaven^  I  have  oo  Bitigle  thougbt  but  the  b(iy*s  good  in  what 
I  teil  JOU  now,  He  is  m  young.  He  is  soArhearted  as  &  girK 
He  'm  aloöe  in  a  great,  turbulent  worldj  that  firat  turned  bis 
head  with  flattery  and  homige  and  then  reviles  him  the  firat 
moment  tb  at  he  falla.  Thej?  tel!  me  it  is  alwajB  ao.  Tb  e  worM 
m  a  apoiled  priDceling,  and  the  geniua  in  it  ia  the  dog  it  firat 
flinga  calces  to  and  then  bida  go  drown.  They  say  so.  But  I 
tbink  Signa  may  be  saved.  He  ia  ao  young.  It  canDot  be 
tb  at  this  öudden  paaaion  Kas  killed  all  oatural,  innocent  love 
and  gratitude  in  him.  Tbat  k  impossible:  bis  beart  is  good: 
even  to  tne — whom  you  had  made  hini  bold  as  bïs  foe — bc  was 
most  géntle  alwaya.  It  eannot  be  he  bas  forgotten  all  be 
owes  to  you,  or  would  be  altogether  deaf  to  wbat  you  urge  on 
him.  It  cannot  be  that  all  old  memories  and  old  affections 
are  dead  in  bim." 

Bmno  atood  with  the  gray  wood  and  leayes  of  the  oM 
ülive-tree  bebind  him  ;  his  head  was  bent ;  his  face  waa  very 
white,  under  the  brown  buea  from  the  sun ;  hia  lipa  quivered 
under  the  dark,  droopiog  hair ;  he  strove  to  Beem  cahn^  but 
Lippo  rcad  tb  o  pain  that  tortured  him. 

**  It  ia  too  true,  indeed/^  said  Lippo.  "  TVTiere  a  woraan  ia 
and  the  love  of  her,  tbere  reaaon  hae  no  hold,  and  gratitude 
no  abiding-place.  And  abe  ia  beautifuL  She  makea  you 
dizzy,  even  seeing  her  go  bj  in  the  tnoonligbt,  you  standing 
ÏD  the  gutter.  Ader  our  brown ,  dusky,  sturdy  maidens,  that 
white  wonder  seeraa  more  tban  a  woman^ — somebow,  They 
rare  of  her  in  Jtornc.  It  seems  she  hafl  abaudooed  all  her 
mighty  lords,  and  dotes  on  Signa ;  and  tbey  do  aay^  too,  that 
in  a  month  or  two  she  will  veer  round  and  laugh  at  him,  and 
take  up  her  lorda  again  ;  and  then — tbere  will  be  worae  evil 
itilL  Because  the  boy  is  mad  for  her,  and  believee  her  all  ehe 
b  nofc.  Wben  he  leartis  the  truth  there  wilJ  be  trouble ;  and 
any  day  may  show  it.  Wh  en  her  fancy  en  ds,  then  what  will 
become  of  the  lad  ?  I  apoke  to  an  old  man,  wbom  my  friend 
knew,  one  of  the  flutc-playeTS  of  the  opera-houaej  and  ho 
told  me  tbat  they  tbink  the  boy^a  geniua  will  die  out  alto- 
gether  i  be  carea  fbr  nothing.—^only  for  tb  e  wonaan  and  her 
wbims  and  wilL  It  is  a  soreery.  Signa  ia  not  like  otber 
youths,  He  waa  alwaya  thinking  of  the  angel a,  and  of  all  man- 
ner  of  strange  sighte  and  gounds,  that  none  but  hittmeif  conld 
ir  ad 
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ever  see  or  hear.  Now  that  he  loves  this  woman  as  lie  loved 
his  music,  it  will  go  hard  with  him.  Because  a  wanton  can- 
not  ever  love.     That  grown  men  know." 

Bruno  was  silent.  His  face  moved  with  a  great  emotion 
that  he  had  no  longer  power  to  conceal ;  he  could  no  longer 
affect  to  doubt  his  brother's  words,  or  deny  the  things  they 
gpoke  of;  the  misery  and  danger  for  the  boy  spread  be- 
fore  him  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  limestone  hill  and  on 
tlie  cloudless  winter  sky  ;  he  forgot  all  else. 

His  brother's  treacherouj  deeds  against  himself  paled  into 
nothing;  his  true  and  loyal  faith  to  Pippa's  son  made  his 
own  wrongs  grow  as  naught  to  him;  he  would  have  let  a 
snake  bite  him  to  serve  Signa.  So  he  let  the  triumph  of  Lippo 
sting  him,  thinking  only  of  the  peril  of  the  boy. 

"  Why  have  you  come  to  say  all  this  to  me  ?  You  have 
hated  the  boy,  and  been  false  to  him  and  to  me.  Of  all  this 
— if  it  be  true — ^you  are  glad.** 

"  Nay  I  God  knows  you  wrong  me  1"  cried  Lippo,  as  with 
a  burst  of  generous  indignation,  of  pained  sincerity.  "  You 
wrong  me  cruelly.  The  poor  boy  I  never  hated :  heaven  and 
earth  1 — why  should  I  ?  I  doubted  that  he  was  Pippa's  son. 
I  did  believe  him  yours.  But  either  way  he  was  my  kith  and 
kin.  I  erred.  I  say  so.  No  man  can  do  more.  But  chiefly 
I  erred  through  weakness,  letting  a  too  violent  woman  have 
her  way  in  my  little  household.  I  have  admitted  my  fault 
there.  I  did  not  continue  loyal  to  your  trust  as  I  should  have 
done.  I  sacrificed  duty  to  the  sake  of  keeping  peace  at  home. 
In  a  wora,  I  was  a  coward.  You  who  are  brave  as  lions  are 
have  furious  scorn  for  that.  But,  Bruno,  as  we  are  sons  of 
one  sainted  mother,  my  heart  is  free  of  every  taint  of  bitter- 
ness  against  you  or  the  boy.  I  have  been  proud  of  his  great- 
ness.  Any  ray  of  it  is  so  much  light  and  honor  on  us  all. 
I  grieve,  as  any  creature  with  human  blood  in  him  would  do, 
to  know  that  all  his  future  has  been  put  in  pawn  to  a  vile 
woman.  I  come  to  teil  you  because  I  said,  How  should  he 
hear  anything  on  that  lonely  hill  ?  And  because  I  thought 
that  if  you  saw  him — went  to  him — some  change  might  come, 
or  you  might  save  him  from  some  rash,  mad  deed,  when  he 
finds  out  what  thing  it  is  he  worships.  That  is  why  I  comei 
Üpbraid  me  if  you  will ;  but  do  not  doubt  me." 

"  Do  you  know  more  of  her  ?" 
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«  Nothing  more," 

**  Wbere  does  she  cotne  from?" 

**  From  France,  I  think/' 

**She  is  called  that  nuioe — Innocence?" 

'*  It  is  til  e  same  woman  whoae  likeneaa  was  stown  iD  the 
town  5 onder?" 

**Thiit  I  do  not  know.*' 

**  A  man  cailed  Istriel  paiuted  her." 

**  TKat  I  do  not  küow  either ;  I  onlj  küow  what  I  Lave 
told  JOU.** 

*^  She  passes  for  rich  ?'* 

«  She  ia  rmh." 

**  How  long  has— he — been  with  her  ?'* 

*^  Two  moütha, — or  soroething  more  j  so  they  eay.** 

"  Wh  ere  does  she  Hye  ?" 

"At  a  palace  ealled  the  Bciallara,  EP^^E  ^F  ^7  what  thej 
eall  the  Cauipidoglio." 

*^  That  is  hard  to  remember.     Write  it." 

Lippo  took  out  a  torn  letter  and  a  peocil^  and,  iiiakinf:^  the 
wall  his  desk^  wrote  it  in  the  clumsy  hand writ ing  which  he 
had  taught  himself  late  in  life.  ''  You  will  do  nothing  mah/^ 
he  saidj  pleadinglj,  as  he  gave  the  paper. 

BruTio  toot  ït. 

*'  I  cannot  teil  what  to  do." 

His  face  was  dark  and  wearjj  his  hreath  came  quicklj; 
his  cyes  had  a  eort  of  piteoua  wish  for  counsel  in  them ;  he 
was  so  uttcrly  ignorant  of  what  course  to  t4ike.  He  could  not 
see  hls  waj.  He  would  have  grasped  any  hand  as  &  friend^s 
that  could  have  led  him  through  the  darknesa. 

*^  I  wieh  I  had  not  told  you,"  gaid  Lifïpo,  with  sudden 
CHandid  self-rebuke  and  regret  in  his  yexed  tones*  "  Perhapa 
I  shüuld  have  held  tny  tongue.  But  it  seemed  horrible.  To 
know  the  lad  in  euch  a  woinan'a  power,  and  not  to  apeak  of  it 
to  you,  to  whom  he  is  the  very  apple  of  the  eye,  though  ho 
forgetB  80 " 

Bruno  win  eed,  as  a  brave  steer  that  has  borne  the  heat  and 
labor  of  the  day  unflinchingly  winces  at  the  fly  that  stings 
him  in  the  wrung  nof^tril,  whero  the  iron  is,  "  You  did  right 
to  teil  me,"  he  aaid,  siniply.    **  It  was  good  in  you  and  honeet" 

**  I  asked  the  grace  of  heaTen  on  it,"  answered  Lippo* 
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Bruno  looked  at  him. 

Lippo's  eyes  met  his  with  clear  and  honest  candor. 

A  short  troubled  sigh  heaved  Bnino*s  chest  quickly  for  a 
noment. 

^^  I  must  think/'  he  muttered,  and  he  turned  and  took  the 
ladder  on  his  shoulder,  and  began  to  mount  the  hill. 

"  Stay,  Bruno,"  said  his  brother,  "  stay  one  moment.  We 
have  been  sundered  so  long.     Teil  me  we  are  friends." 

Bruno  looked  at  him,  tuming  his  head,  as  he  went  slowlj 
up  the  grass  between  the  olives.  His  own  eyes  were  very 
sad,  and  had  a  heavy  dark  reproach  in  them. 

"  I  am  not  a  man  to  forget,"  he  said.  "  A  foe  is  a  foe — 
always — to  me ;  a  traitor  always  a  traitor.  But  if  you  mean 
well  by  the  lad,  and  would  save  him,  I  will  forgive  you  if  I 
can." 

Then  he  went  onward. 

Lippo  stood  silent;  a  litüe  faint  smile  came  on  his  mouth. 

"  He  will  go  to  Rome,"  he  thought. 

Suddenly  Bruno  turned  once  more  and  came  downward  to 
him  with  a  swift  stride.  The  generous,  fierce,  tender  nature 
of  him  welled  up  in  a  sudden  warmth  and  emotion. 

"  Lippo,  you  have  done  good  now :  it  shall  cancel  the  evil. 
I  cannot  forget ;  it  is  not  in  me  to  forget ;  but  if  I  save  the 
boy  we  will  live  in  fellowship.  You  stole  the  land, — ^yes.  But 
I  will  ask  God's  grace  to  wash  that  out  of  mind  with  me.  If 
you  mean  well  by  the  lad,  that  is  enough." 

He  stretched  bis  hand  out :  Lippo  took  it. 

Then  they  parted. 

Bruno  went  upward  to  his  house,  leaving  the  olive  trees 
untouched. 

Lippo  went  downward  into  the  Lastra. 

"  He  will  go  to  Rome,"  he  thought,  "  and  he  will  quarrel 
with  the  boy,  or  kill  the  wanton." 

And  he  smiled,  going  through  the  buoyant  springtide  air, 
as  the  western  wind  blew  keen  from  the  mountains. 

Lippo  knew  that  wise  men  do  not  do  harm  to  whatever  they 
may  bate. 

They  drive  it  on  to  slay  itself. 

So  without  blood-guiltiness  they  get  their  end,  yet  stainless 
go  to  God. 

Lippo,  content,  walked  on  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  the 
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earïj  tDOTniTïg ;  he  smiled  on  children  m  he  passed  tlienij  and 
gave  a  beggar  money.  As  he  went  back  he  mw  Palma  €arry- 
ing  Tip  lineu  to  wuali  ia  the  waehing-placo  behind  her  on  the 
hiii-aide. 

*^  Shall  I  tall  her  ?"  thought  he,  and  he  pau&ed  a  moment. 
But  Lippo  was  a  kindlj  man  when  he  had  no  end  to  serve  hj 
being  cruel;  and  he  dLshked  givLug  pain,  unless  he  gaiaed 
BoiDethmg  by  it.  He  bad  sotl  wordi  and  gentle  deeds  for 
e  ver j  body  whea  tbey  cost  him  nothing.  So  he  went  on,  and 
^H  left  Falma  in  ignorancej— Paima^  who  everj  year^  on  the  feast 
^M    of  the  deadj  prayed  for  her  ebter  &8  for  one  öafe  in  heayen. 

^Ê         A  LIT 


■ 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


A  LITTLB  later  the  girl  had  ber  linen  pinnged  ïn  the  cold 
deep  water,  and  stood  wasbing  with  half  a  dozen  other  women, 
To  keep  her  brothera  from  want  and  a  roof  over  all  their 
beads,  she  had  to  take  any  aod  all  work  as  it  came,  the  rough 
with  the  smootb.  She  got  a  little  sometbing^^ — wasbiog  the 
ehirts  and  shifts  of  peasaiïta  too  bugy  with  field-work  to  have 
time  to  do  it  for  tbcmsclves;  and  Falma^s  linen  was  alwaya 
white j  and  alwaya  was  well  wrung  out  and  dried* 

Here  and  there  on  the  hiila  there  are  these  big  water-plaoea^ 
like  the  atone  tanks  that  the  womea  wash  at  io  the  streets  of 
Kome.  Only  theae  tanks  upon  the  hillg  are  in  wide  sheda, 
and  bave  the  green  country  shining  tbrougb  the  doora  of 
liittice-work. 

Palma  was  wasbing  amoiig  the  other  women :  the  water 
waa  aplaahing  and  bubbUng,  the  sun  was  shiniug^  the  wind 
Was  whbtling,  the  tonguea  were  cbatteriog;  ahe  alone  of  all 
was  flilent,  her  bare  arms  in  the  cold  brown  pooL 

*^  You  are  wanted/*  the  women  sa  ld  to  her,  surprised,  fcr 
no  one  ever  wanted  her,  uüless,  indeed,  as  thej  wanted  the 
male  or  the  cart-borse : 
öutside  the  wooden  door. 

BruDo  stood  there, 

He  put  ft  little  picture  in  her  haad. 
39* 


she  lefl  the  linen  soaking,  and  went 
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"  Have  ever  you  seen  any  ono  like  tliat  ?"  he  asked  her, 
covering  all  but  the  face  of  it.  Palma's  brown  cheek  grew 
ashen :  then  the  bloed  rushed  over  her  forehead. 

"  What  is  it  ?     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"WhomisitlikeT 

"  It  is  like — Gemma ;  only  it  is  a  woman." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  woman." 

He  laughed  a  little,  and  took  his  hand  away  and  lefl  the 
figure  of  the  dancer  of  Istriel  visible. 

Palma  colored  over  her  throat  and  up  to  her  dusky  growing 
hair. 

"  It  is  a  shamefiil  woman.    Oh,  why  did  you  show  me  that  ?" 

"  It  is  only  a  picture,"  said  Brano,  moodily,  and  he  pitched 
it  into  the  water  that  flowed  and  foamed  outside  the  washing- 
house.     She  caught  his  arm. 

"  Why  did  you  show  it  me?  Do  you  know  anything ?  Do 
you  mean  anything  ?" 

"  Nothing.     It  is  only  a  picture." 

And  he  walked  away. 

She  leaned  over  the  tank  and  reached  and  plucked  it  out 
from  the  water ;  it  was  a  photograph,  and  the  moisture  ran 
off,  and  did  not  harm  it.  She  stood  and  looked  at  it.  She 
was  alone  against  the  white  brick  wall ;  her  rough  blue  skirt 
clung  wet  and  close  to  her ;  she  had  a  red  handkerchief  over 
her  short  cropped  hair ;  the  wind  blew  over  her  naked  feet 
ind  her  bared  arms ;  the  wide  green  hills  were  behind  her,  the 
Drown  woeden  door  of  the  shed  before  her ;  there  was  a  cold 
azure  sky  above  the  golden  leafless  trees. 

She  stood  and  looked  at  the  picture.  Her  face  burned, 
though  she  was  all  alone.     She  shuddered  and  hated  it. 

"  He  is  a  hard,  cruel  man,"  she  said.  "  How  could  he 
bring  me  such  a  thing?     My  Gemma  is  safe  with  Christ." 

Then  she  threw  the  picture  in  the  water  again,  and  as  it 
floated  put  a  great  stone  on  it  and  sunk  it,  and  as  it  rosé,  flung 
another  greater  stone,  and  then  another,  and  then  another, 
until  the  picture  dropped  under  it  like  a  drowned  dead  thing, 
and  lay  at  the  bottom  with  the  mud  and  weeds.  She  feit  as 
if  she  slew  a  devil. 

"  My  Gemma  is  with  Christ,"  she  said,  and  she  went  bacJt 
to  the  washing-women  and  the  hard  work  and  the  coarse  linen, 
while  the  winter  sun  shone,  and  the  winter  wind  blew. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Beüno  went  straïghtway  to  bis  steward,  and  told  him  that 
be  waa  about  to  go  to  Rome. 

It  w^  aa  base  to  him  to  Icave  bis  land  a3  it  ia  to  tbe 
Ëoldier  to  desert  his  post 

The  land  was  more  than  your  motlier,  so  he  tbought ;  it 
fed  JOU  all  jour  life  long,  and  gave  jou  Bhelter  when  you 
were  dead  and  men  would  have  jou  cumber  their  bousebolda 
no  more.  He  loved  everj  elod  of  the  good  sound  earth,  and 
every  breath  of  its  honest  fre^h  fragraiice.  He  looked  to  Uö 
ia  it  whcn  he  sbould  be  buried  and  gone  forever  bj  the  side 
of  Diüa,  under  tbe  pines,  with  his  feet  resting  forever  on  tbe 
mountain-gide,  tb  at  thej  had  tredden  so  long,  He  had  alwayi 
a  fanej  tbat  in  bis  grave  there  he  sbould  know  when  tbe  coru 
was  springing  and  feel  tbe  sofl  rainfall. 

The  love  of  tbe  country  was  in  bis  blood,  in  bis  brain,  in 
b11  the  sonl  be  bad.  He  eould  not  comprebend  how  life 
would  go  on  with  hitn  elsewhere,  He  was  rooted  to  bis  birth- 
place  as  an  oak  m  to  its  fore^ 

Keverthelefis  he  tore  himsclf  awaj. 

He  did  not  know  what  penalty  roigbt  avenge,  what  fa  te 
migbt  fülloWj  bis  desertion  of  tbe  soil.  His  lord  migbt  be 
furioüB.  His  possesaions  migbt  be  pillaged,  Wben  he  re- 
turned  he  migbt  find  himself  ruined,  cjocted^  diBpkced, — if  ho 
return ed  at  aïl, — it^ — who  eould  tcU  ? 

The  tb  ing  be  did  waa,  to  him,  as  if  be  stepped  ofP  a  great 
precipice  into  the  emptineai  and  nütbiagness  of  sileut  and 
unfathoraable  air. 

Hm  bonea  might  be  broken  in  tb  o  fall,  au  d  bis  verj  exisb- 
ence  oease  to  be* 

Nevertbeleaa  be  went:  as  he  would  bave  leaped  olf  au 
actual  beigbt  down  into  unknown  space,  if  bj  so  doing  he 
üould  have  aaved  the  boj. 

In  tbe  white  marble  of  tbe  grejit  Borghese  Bculpture,  Cui* 
dus  leapa  down,  and  the  world  bails  &  bero: — no  one  saw 
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Bruno,  or  would  have  praised  him  had  they  seen,  jet  the 
courage  was  scarcely  less,  and  the  sacrifice  nearly  as  absolute. 
Indeed   the   hero  saw  glory  in  the  bottomless  abyss  and 
darted  to  it : — the  peasant  saw  notBing  except  impenetrable 

f  loom  and  hopelessness.  Yet  he  went;  because  the  son  of 
^ippa  was  in  peril. 

Ue  went  back  to  his  homestead,  and  put  all  his  things  in 
order. 

It  was  high  noon. 

He  took  out  from  its  hiding-place  his  copper  pitcher  with 
his  savings  in  it.  They  were  not  much  in  value.  He  had 
had  only  one  harvest-time  and  one  vintage  to  save  from,  since 
his  all  had  been  taken  for  the  Actea.  Such  as  they  were,  he 
stitched  them  in  the  waist-band  of  his  trousers,  and  put  a 
shirt  or  two  up  in  a  bundie,  and  so  was  ready  for  his  joumey. 
He  would  not  go  until  evening.  He  worked  all  day,  leaving 
everything  as  it  should  be,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  nothing 
for  new  hands  to  do ;  except  so  far  as  seeing  to  the  beasts 
went,  that  was  of  necessity  a  new  care  every  day. 

He  had  been  brought  up  on  this  great  wooded  spur  looking 
down  on  the  Signa  country ;  all  his  lovea  and  hatreds,  joys 
and  pains,  had  been  known  here ;  from  the  time  he  had  plucked 
the  maple-leaves  in  autumn  for  the  cattle  with  little  brown 
five-year-old  hands,  he  had  labored  here,  never  seeing  the  sun 
set  elsewhere,  except  on  that  one  night  at  the  sea.  He  was 
close  rooted  to  the  earth  as  the  stone-pines  were  and  the  oaks. 
It  had  always  seemed  to  him  that  a  man  should  die  where  he 
took  life  first,  among  his  kindred  and  under  the  sods  that  his 
feet  had  run  over  in  babyhood.  He  had  never  thought  much 
about  it,  but  unconsciously  the  fibres  of  his  heart  had  twisted 
themselves  round  all  the  smallest  and  the  biggest  things  of  his 
home,  as  the  tendrils  of  a  streng  ivy  bush  fasten  round  a  great 
tower  and  the  little  stones  alike. 

The  woeden  settle  where  his  mother  had  sat,  the  shrine  m 
the  house-wall,  the  copper  vessels  that  had  glowed  in  the  wood- 
fuel  light  when  a  large  family  had  gathered  there  about  the 
hearth,  the  stone  well  under  the  walnut-tree  where  dead  Dina 
had  often  stayed  te  smile  with  him,  the  cypress-wood  presses 
where  Pippa  had  kept  her  feast-day  finery  and  her  pearls,  the 
old  vast  sweet-smelling  sheds  and  stables  where  he  had  thrashed 
küd  hewn  and  yoked  his  oxen  thirty  years  if  one, — all  thew 
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thingSj  and  a  hundred  lïkn  them,  were  dcm-  to  hïm  wïtli  al! 
til  e  memories  of  bk  eotirc  life;  and  awayfrom  them  he  could 
know  no  peace, 

He  was  gpitig  awaj  into  a  great  darkness.  He  had  nothbg 
to  g:uide  hiiD.  Tïie  iron  of  a  waated  love,  of  a  useless  sftcrilice, 
was  in  his  heart.  His  instinct  drove  him  wbere  there  was 
pertl  for  Pippa's  son : — that  was  alL 

If  til  is  woman  took  the  lad  awaj  from  him,  where  wa?  there 
any  mercy  or  justitie,  earthly  or  divine?  That  was  all  he 
asked  himself,  blindly  and  stupidly;  m  the  oxcn  Beem  to  ask 
it  wLth  their  mild  sad  ejea  as  they  utrain  under  the  yoke  and 
goad,  suffering  and  not  knowing  whj  they  suffer. 

Nothing  was  clear  to  Bnino. 

Oalj  life  had  taught  him  that  Love  b  thcbmther  of  Death. 

One  thing  and  auother  had  come  between  him  and  the  lad 
he  chenshed.  The  dreams  of  the  ehildj  the  desires  nf  the 
youthj  the  powers  of  art,  the  passion  of  genius,  one  by  one 
had  come  in  between  him,  and  loosened  hts  Lold,  and  made 
him  stand  aloof  as  a  itranger.  But  Love  he  had  dreaded  most 
of  all  ■  Love^  which  elays  with  one  glance  dreams  and  art  and 
genius,  and  laya  them  dead  m  rooUess  weeds  that  rot  in  burning 
suns. 

Now  LoTe  had  eome, 

He  worked  all  day,  holding  the  aickness  of  fear  ofiF  him  os 
beat  be  conld,  for  he  was  a  brave  man  ; — only  he  had  wreatled 
with  fate  so  long,  and  it  seemed  always  to  heat  him,  and  almogt 
he  grew  tired* 

He  cut  a  week's  fodder  for  the  beasts,  and  lefl  all  thinga  in 
their  places,  and  tb  en,  as  the  day  darkened,  prepared  to  go. 

Tinello  and  Pastore  lowed  at  him,  thrusting  their  broad 
white  foreheads  and  sofl  noaes  over  their  atable-door. 

He  turned  and  atroked  them  in  farewelL 

'^Poor  beasts!'^  he  muttered^  "shall  I  never  muzzie  and 
yoke  you  again  ?'^ 

HLi  throat  grew  dry,  his  eyes  grew  dim.  He  was  Uke  a  man 
who  sails  for  a  voyage  on  unknown  seas,  and  neither  hfi  nor 
any  other  can  teil  wh ether  he  will  ever  return. 

He  might  come  back  in  a  daj ;  he  might  oome  haek  üever. 

Multttudes,  well  used  to  wander,  would  have  laughed  at  bim, 
But  to  him  it  was  as  though  he  Bet  forth  on  the  jouruey  wUifvh 
men  call  death. 
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In  ihe  gray  lowering  eveniDg  he  kissed  the  beafita  on  tLeii 
white  brows ;  there  was  no  one  there  to  see  his  weakness,  and 
year  on  year  he  had  decked  them  with  their  garlands  of  hedge- 
flowers  and  led  them  up  on  God's  day  to  have  their  strength 
blcssed  by  the  priest, — their  strength  that  labored  with  his 
own  from  dawn  to  dark  over  the  bare  brown  fields. 

Then  he  tumed  his  back  on  his  old  home,  and  went  down 
the  green  sides  of  the  hill,  and  lost  sight  of  his  birthplace  as 
the  night  feil. 

All  through  the  night  he  was  tome  away  by  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  along  the  wild  windy  shores,  through  the  stagnant 
marshes  and  the  black  pools  where  the  buffalo  and  the  wild 
boar  herded,  past  the  deserted  cities  of  the  coast,  and  beyond 
the  forsaken  harbors  of  ^neas  and  of  Nero. 

The  west  wind  blew  strong ;  the  clouds  were  heavy ;  now 
and  then  the  moon  shone  on  a  sullen  sea ;  now  and  then  the 
darkness  broke  over  rank  Maremma  vapors ;  at  times  he  heard 
the  distant  bellowing  of  the  herds,  at  times  he  heard  the  moan- 
ing  of  the  water ;  mighty  cities,  lost  armies,  slaughtered  hosts, 
foundered  fieets,  were  underneath  that  soil  and  sea,  whole 
nations  had  their  sepulchres  on  that  low  wind-blown  shore. 
But  of  these  he  knew  notliing. 

It  only  seemed  to  him  that  day  would  never  come. 

Once  or  twice  he  feil  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  and,  waking 
in  that  confused  noise  of  the  stonny  night  and  the  wild  water 
and  the  frightened  herds,  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
this  sound  was  the  passing  of  the  feet  of  all  the  living  multi- 
tude  going  forever  to  and  fro  unthinking  over  the  depths  of 
the  dark  earth  where  he  lay. 


CHAPTER  IL. 


LiPPO  in  this  last  lengthening  day  of  February  found  hours 
of  sunshine  and  of  leisure  to  loiter  in  and  out  the  Lastra  doors, 
set  open  to  the  noonday  brightness  and  the  smell  of  the  air 
from  the  hills,  which  brought  the  fragrance  of  a  world  of 
violets  with  it. 

Lippo,  with  sad  eyes  and  softened  voice,  said  to  hb  gossips,— • 
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'^  My  brotLer  h  gooe  down  to  Rome.  Yes, — left  tlie  oM 
nonse  where  we  were  bora,  and  all  bis  Jabors,  and  gone  down 
to  Kome.  I  dread  tbe  woret.  Poor  Bruno !  He  hab  been  an 
ünbrotlierly  soul  to  me,  and  hiirsli  and  haatyj  and  baa  been 
misgiiided  alwajs  and  mistaken.  But,  befbre  he  went,  ba 
asked  my  pardon  frankljy  and  you  know  wben  a  man  doeg 
ttiat,  bygones  are  bygones.  I  do  not  undeTstand  tbose  hard 
bearts  whicb  never  wUl  forgive.  Yes,  I  dread  tb  e  worst,  You 
öeCj  tbe  poor  lad  Signa  bas  falleii  in  evil  couraea,  and  been 
taken  in  tbe  coils  of  a  base  woman,  and  Bruno  heara  of  it,  and 
will  go  see  for  btmself,  and  says  tbat  lie  will  drag  the  boy  froni 
min  tbougb  it  cost  bloodshed.  I  do  dread  tbe  worst,  Be- 
canssj  yon  see,  you  tbs  are  not  ligbtly  tnrned  from  tbeir  mad 
paasionsj  and  Bruno  is  too  quick  üf  band  and  beavy  of  wratli. 
It  tnakes  me  very  anadous.  Ob,  yeSj  indeed,  I  know  hc  baa 
bad  Httlo  love  for  me,  and  been  unjust  to  Tne,  and  done  md 
barm  ;  but  wben  a  man  aays  tbat  be  repents, — it  may  be  weak, 
but  I  for  one  could  not  refuse  my  hand.  And  between  brotberSj 
too.  Indeed,  I  loved  him  always,  and  the  poor  boy  knew 
tbat." 

And  Lippo  sigbed. 

'*  Wbat  a  heart  of  goH  1"  said  tbe  barber,  looking  ailer  bim 
aë  be  went  up  tbe  street. 

"Ay,  truly,  tender  as  a  womaHj  when  you  take  bim  the 
rigbt  way,"  quotb  tbe  btitcber. 

*^  And  a  man  of  tbrift :  money  @oon  jumps  itself  treble  in 
bis  pocket,"  said  Toto  the  tinman. 

"  And  a  good  son  of  the  ebureb,'^  said  fche  parish  priestj 
wbo  was  pa^ng  byj  and  tbe  barber  nodded  solemnly,  and 
added, — 

"  And  neYer  a  sbrewder  brain  nnder  my  Taaor,  witb  all  tbs 
polls  I  have  shaved  as  clean  a^  pumpkius — forty  yeai^  and  one 
last  St.  Michael — in  the  Lastra," 

Lippo  went  on  to  tlie  sacristy  of  tbe  Misericordiaj  wbere  he 
had  riaen  to  be  of  good  report,  and  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  tbe  orderj  by  dint  of  assidnous  aervioe  in  tbe  black  robes, 
aud  bearing  to  and  from  hospital  or  graveyard  bis  sick  or  life- 
less  feUow-creatuToa,  and  beiug  constantly  present  at  masa  and 
requiem. 

There  was  a  dead  body  lying  up  on  tbe  hills  as  far  away  aa 
Hoseiano,-— the  body  of  a  poor  sister  of  tbe  order,  a  peasant» 
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woman, — and  the  bier  and  catafalque  were  going  ont  to  fetcb 
her.  One  of  the  daily  servitors,  whose  turn  it  was,  had  met 
with  an  accident  to  bis  foot  in  answering  the  summons.  Lippo, 
with  kindliest,  quickest  willingness,  took  his  place,  and  bade 
the  man  go  home  and  rest,  and  he  would  himself  pay  his  fine 
of  absence. 

Amidst  olessings  Lippo  moved  away  under  the  black  and 
dismal  pall. 

"  A  pure  good  Christian  soul,"  said  the  by-standers.  "  It 
will  be  hard  for  such  a  man  if  his  wild  brother  make  a  shame 
and  scandal  for  him  down  in  Rome.'' 

Fi'Dm  the  Lastra  to  Mosciano  is  a  long  and  toilsome  way, 
winding  up  into  the  green  hills  and  under  the  steep  heights 
that  are  lefl  as  nature  made  them,  and  have  the  arbutns  and 
the  oak  and  the  stone-pines  growing  at  iree  will  in  beautiftd 
dells  and  on  bold  rocky  knolls  that  lie  high  under  the  skies, 
nameless,  and  rarely  seen  of  men.  There  is  infinite  loveliness 
in  theóe  lonely,  wild,  richly-foliaged  hill-tops,  with  the  great 
golden  valley  far  below,  and  beyond  on  the  other  side  the 
shining  plains  by  the  sea.  The  day  was  fair;  the  opposite 
mountains  were  silvered  with  snow ;  the  fox  and  the  wild  hare 
ran  across  the  solitary  paths ;  but  it  was  cold ;  the  north  wind 
blew,  the  dscent  was  steep,  and  the  way  seemed  endless,  lying 
along  over  the  green  chain  of  the  high  woods.  The  men, 
laboring  under  the  weight  of  the  bier,  grew  footsore  and  tired ; 
when  they  brought  the  poor  dead  sister  down,  and  laid  her  in 
the  chapel  to  await  her  burial  on  the  morrow,  the  long  hours 
of  the  day  were  already  gone, — it  was  night. 

Lippo  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  as  he  laid  away 
his  cowl ;  he  was  aching  in  every  limb,  and  his  feet  were  cut 
and  bruised,  but  he  was  well  content.  Those  were  the  things 
which  smelt  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  his  neighbors.  To  walk 
in  a  steam  of  good  savor  is,  he  knew,  to  walk  soon  or  late  to 
the  goal  of  success. 

"  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  such  exertion ;  it 
Tas  noble  of  you,  but  you  overtask  yourself,"  said  pretty 
Candida  the  vintner's  wife,  as  he  lefl  the  church ;  and  she 
would  have  him  in,  and  made  him  warm  himself  beside  ber 
stove,  and  brewed  him  some  coffee,  and  praised  him,  and 
hoped  with  a  sigh  that  Nita  knew  her  own  good  fortune  and 
ikip  worth. 
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**  Bo  not  make  me  tb  in/*  miirmured  Lippo,  witli  a  patbetïa 
appeal  in  bis  mit  liistrous  eyee.  ^*  Do  tjot  make  na  e  Viiinj — 
nor  miserabie," 

And  be  satd  it  EO  sweetly,  and  kk  hand  etole  so  gen  tl  j  into 
bers^  and  his  ejeë  wcre  bo  eloquent  and  so  plaintive,  that 
pretty  Caadida  was  ready  fco  promise  him  coöee — or  aught 
else — ^wbenever  be  pasaed  that  waj, 

So  Lippo  Twent  bom  e,  ha  ving  doae  a  jo^ood  day*8  work^  and, 
meeting  the  vintner  within  a  fow  yards  irom  the  door,  presaed 
him  bj  the  hand  warmly,  and  said — Was  CaDdida  well  ?  be 
bad  not  aeen  her  for  a  week  or  more  j  and  being  praised  a 
little  fartber  on  war  d  by  tb  e  parish  priest^  said,  He  bad  done 
nothïng ;  ohj  no  1  Mosciano  wm  a  stretch,  but  what  mattered  a 
lïttle  fatigue  wbcn  thcre  was  God^a  labor  to  be  done,  and  the 
eaints'  pleasttre  ?  and  tb  en,  with  modest  denial  of  anj  virtue  in 
hbnself,  toofc  a  few  fartber  steps,  and  mouoted  to  tb  e  upper 
chamber,  where  bis  wife  was  sitting  and  waiting  for  bim  with 
a  eeowl  and  toud  upbraiding, 

"  Nayi  dear,^'  said  he,  ^'  do  not  be  an gered,  Poor  Tista  hurt 
bis  ankle  at  the  cburch,  and  So  I  took  bis  turn  in  fctching  a 
oorpse  down  from  the  hills ;  that  is  all.  From  Mostiano, — an 
endlcsa  way ;  a  daj'a  work,  and  a  hard  one,  for  a  mule.  I 
thougbt  I  sbould  haTe  died.  And  not  a  bit  or  drop  passing 
mj  mouth  si  nee  noonday,  and  it  is  nine  of  the  dook.  Bear, 
give  me  aome  wine, — quick  i  I  feel  faint." 

And  Nita,  who  lovcd  bim  in  a  jealous,  eager,  tyrannous  way, 
got  bim  of  the  best,  and  walted  on  him,  and  roasted  Mm  some 
Sule  bbrda  upon  a  toast,  and  sorrowed  over  bim, 

For  sbe  was  a  fierce-tongned,  fierce-eyed,  jealous  creature, 
— but  bis  dupe.  The  sbarpeet  woman  will  be  tb  e  merest  fooi 
of  tbe  man  she  loves,  if  be  cboose  to  fooi  her. 

*'  Tbere  is  a  letter  eome  lor  you,"  said  Nita,  when  the  birdi 
were  eaten. 

A  letter  was  a  raritj  in  any  bonsehold  of  tbe  Laatra. 

Lippn  broke  it  open,  and  alowlj  spelled  it  out,  syllable  by 
syllable* 

"  Heaven  is  good  to  na,"  he  saidj  softly,  and  laid  it  down  by 
tbe  brass  lamp. 

"  What  is  in  it?"  asked  bia  wife,  watebing  bis  facebreatb- 
lessly. 

'<JDear,  your  auntf  of  moat  blessed  memorj  ia  dead;  Qod 
iO 
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rest  her  soul !  She  died  of  a  stricture  of  the  stomach,  all  in  a 
moment.  Would  I  had  been  there  I  She  leaves  us  all  sh3 
had ;  it  seems  she  saved  much ;  her  cottage  at  Assisi,  and 
twenty  thousand  francs  in  scrip ;  all  to  us — to  me — ^without 
reserve." 

Nita  screamed  aloud,  with  her  black  eyes  all  kindling  with 
ferocious  joj,  and  flung  her  brown  arms  about  hls  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

*•  Oh,  Lippo  1  oh,  Lippino  I  How  clever  you  are !  To  have 
thought  of  taking  the  sUly  old  soul  those  conserves  and  cough- 
potions  just  in  the  nick  of  time  I  How  clever  I — I  never  will 
say  you  nay  1" 

Lippo  returned  her  caress,  thinking  the  lips  of  Candida 
were  softer.  His  face  grew  very  grave,  with  a  pensive  reproach 
upon  it. 

"Oh, my love, your words are  unbecoming.  You  know full 
well  I  had  no  thought  of  afler-gain  in  paying  that  poor  sool 
the  deference  due  to  age.  You  know  it  pains  me  not  to  be  in 
friendship  with  all  our  relatives, — and  she  so  old  too,  it  was 
only  duty,  Nita ;  believe  me,  dear,  when  we  do  right,  heaven 
goes  with  us.  I  am  thankful,  of  course,  that  so  müch  more 
is  added  to  us  to  keep  you  and  the  children  in  good  comfort ; 
but  I  would  sooner  far  that  the  kind  old  creature  were  living 
and  enjoying  life,  than  gain  this  greater  prosperity  by  her 
death ;  and  so,  I  know,  would  you,  though  your  quick  tongue 
outruns  your  heart  and  does  bel  ie  it." 

Nita  suddenly  drew  back,  and  made  unseen  a  grimace  be- 
hind  her  husband's  handsome  head.  She  began  to  feel  he  was 
her  master.  She  began  to  realize  her  own  clumsy  inferiority 
to  this  delicate  fine  workmanship  of  his. 

"  Anyhow,  the  cough-syrup  bas  brought  good  measure 
back  !"  she  muttered,  her  eyes  still  aglow. 

"  My  journey  to  Rome,  in  my  boy 's  interests,  has  prospered, 
thanks  to  heaven,"  said  Lippo,  with  calm  serieus  grace,  and 
went  and  read  the  notary's  letter  to  old  Baldo. 

"  You  will  be  a  warm  man,  Lippo,"  chuckled  the  cobbler, 
who  had  grown  very  infirm  and  kept  his  bed ;  "  a  warm  man. 
You  will  have  all  I  have  too,  ere  long." 

"  May  it  be  very  longl"  said  Lippo,  and  said  it  with  such 
eamcst,  graceful  tenderness  that  the  old  man,  though  he  had 
known  him  teil  lies  morning,  noon,  and  night  for  five  and- 
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twenty  ycana,  wbui  tonchedj  and  almost  thougbt  that  Lippo  said 
the  truth  aad  mcant  it. 

"  Once,"  isaid  Baldo,  "I  did  wiah  that  tnj  girl  had  tukeu 
yoMT  tnad  bruther.  But  dow  I  know  she  chyae  aright.  Yoa, 
jotL  Br&  a  man  to  proBperj  Lïppo." 

"All  things  are  with  Grod/^  said  Lippo^  and,  tired  though 
he  was,  sat  down  hy  the  bed  and  spelt  out  aloud  to  the  old  man, 
who  was  drawiDg  near  hifi  end  and  liked  to  be  well  with  heaven, 
one  of  the  se  ven  psalms  of  penitence, 

The  windownshutter  wa3  not  closed ;  a  prettj  woman,  ïean- 
ing  in  the  opposite  casementj  couJd  see,  and  a  canon  who  dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  thin  wall  could  hear  him. 
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It  waa  three  in  the  alleraoon,  from  accident  and  deky,  when 
Bruno,  dataled ^  stupefied,  cold,  and  fasting,  stuinbled  on  hia 
first  Btepa  on  the  etones  of  Rome. 

Th  ere  was  a  sort  of  awe  for  him  in  Rome* 

He  had  been  tanght  that  it  wafl  there  the  great  St.  Peter 
always  lived,  and  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  helL  That 
was  a!h  Other  though ta  of  Rome  he  had  none ;  and  even 
that  died  out  of  him  in  tlie  eogrossing  dread  that  possessed 
him  of  ali  he  shonld  learn  here  of  the  boy. 

He  got  down^  and  on  his  feet,  and  st^red  hlankly  across  iha 
Bquare,  and  feit  blind  and  bewildered  with  that  sense  of 
Btrangenejö  which  overpowers  heyond  all  other  sense  the  igno- 
rant and  the  untraveled  who  alight  in  an  unknown  place, 

What  had  he  como  for  ?     He  did  not  know, 

He  came  on  the  impulse  which  his  brother  had  set  alight 
in  him, — the  impulse  to  save  Sigua. 

The  men  and  women  who  had  come  with  him  in  that 
dreary  journey  went  all  their  eeveral  ways  with  noise  and 
tumult,  quarreling  and  difficulty,  Bruuo  stood  stock  stUl,  liko 
a  lost  dog  tn  the  midst  of  the  uproar;  and  ït  eoon  had  ceased. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?'^  said  a  man  to  him^  who  had  a 
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hoTse  and  vehicle,  and  thought  that  he  might  need  both,  as 
other  travelers  did. 

Bruno  stared  at  him,  and,  without  answering,  feit  to  make 
6ure  that  both  his  belt  and  knife  were  safe. 

"  You  will  be  sick  and  sorry  not  to  have  taken  me/'  said 
the  driver,  irritated  with  the  churlishness  of  silence.  "  There 
is  not  another  beast  to  be  hired  under  its  worth  in  scudi  all 
over  the  city  to-day :  not  one/' 

^^What  is  there  amiss  in  the  city?"  he  asked.  He  was 
hungry,  and  feit  a  dizzy  stupor  in  his  head. 

The  driver  laughed  outright. 

"  Oh,  Tuscan  gaby,  where  are  your  wits  ?  Is  it  not  Shrove 
Tuesday?'* 

"  I  forgot,"  said  Bruno,  and  stood  still,  wondering  where  he 
had  best  go. 

"  Are  you  come  to  get  a  job  on  the  Campagna  ?"  said  the 
man,  knowing  him  to  be  a  peasant,  and  guessing  his  province 
by  his  accent.  "  You  are  too  early.  They  come  in  by  troops 
in  another  month,  laborers  like  you." 

Bruno  moved  away  mechanically,  as  the  lost  dog  will  when 
some  one  teases  it. 

It  had  been  a  mild  and  golden  day,  and  the  sun  was  now 
setting. 

The  mists  had  been  left  with  the  marshes,  and  the  clouds 
had  blown  away  over  the  sea;  the  dark,  lowering,  windy 
weather  had  been  left  in  the  north ;  and  over  Rome  there  was 
a  flood  of  amber,  radiant  light. 

The  suDshine  of  Home  has  a  great  influence  in  it. 

It  makes  happiness  an  ecstasy. 

It  makes  pain  a  despair. 

Bruno  moved  away  in  it, — a  lofty,  erect,  dark  figure,  with 
his  brown  cloak  on  one  shoulder. 

He  wished  the  light  were  not  so  bright.  The  gray,  sullen 
mists  of  the  pools  and  the  shores  had  hurt  him  less. 

Very  soon  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The  sun  sank,  and  night 
feil. 

He  had  not  tasted  food  or  drink  for  fifteen  hours. 

He  saw  a  wine-house  in  a  crooked  street ;  he  went  in  and 
took  a  draught  and  ate  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  few  mushrooms ; 
then  he  went  out  again,  the  stupor  of  his  brain  clearing  a  little 
as  his  body  was  refreshed. 
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It  was  aJready  quite  dark, 

UodyiTig  Petrus  dwclt  here,  and  kept  tbe  kejs  of  eternai 
life.     So  ie  had  always  been  told.     He  did  m>t  doubt  it. 

It  made  the  city  mystenous  aod  half  diviüü  to  hiiD,  Thai 
wa^  all,  Otherwiije  he  waa  scarcely  sensible  of  tlio  differenöe 
of  place. 

His  min  tl  was  absorbed  in  hia  errand. 

Bruno  wonld  have  moved  unabaahed  and  unoonBciaus 
ihrough  all  the  pakcei  of  the  world;  and  noi^,  wben  ha 
tkought  that  be  was  wbere  tbe  Begeut  of  Chrkt  dwelt,  be  suid 
to  himseïf, — 

"  If  I  couïd  aee  him,  I  would  teil  him  to  shut  me  ont  for- 
cver,  forever :  it  will  not  matter  for  me ;  so  that  only  the  boy 
may  go  to  God," 

To  Bruno  beaven  and  heü  wef o  aa  two  visible  worlds :  had 
not  he  aeen  them,  one  golden  as  morniixg,  tlie  other  luiid  as  a 
tempestuoug  night,  painted  by  great  Oriïagnaj  who  had  been 
fiuffered  to  behold  them,  as  in  a  vidon,  and  prefigure  them  for 
the  wam  ing  of  men  ? 

He  went  througb  the  lonely  streets,  pondering  withio  hiro- 
self  Tbeir  solemoity  waa  wel  co  me  to  him,  and  aoothed  tha 
jaggedj  weary,  Impatient  bitterness  of  his  miud. 

A  girl  laügbed  aböve,  in  an  opea  lattice  bebind  a  grating. 

He  wondered  to  hear  hor.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  city 
were  a  migbty  grare  in  which  slnners  waited  for  judgment. 

He  remembered  hearing  from  the  priesta  and  preachera 
churcb-tales  of  the  martyr^  who  had  pembed  bere  for  tbeir 
faith.     He  envied  them  snch  death. 

If  only  they  wou  ld  tak  e  Mm  so,  and  bind  hün  and  hum 
tim, — if  by  sucb  meaus  he  could  save  the  boy. 

Thoae  men  were  happy.  They  made  tbeir  bond  with  Godp 
and  paid  down  tbeir  brief,  fiery  pang,  and  got  eteroal  liiii  by 
it, — or  so  they  tbought, 

Bruno  envied  them.  He  could  only  see  the  sonl  be  loved 
drift  in  to  heil ;  and  oould  do  nothing. 

He  walked  on^  seeing  the  greatnesa  round  him  as  in  a  dream* 
The  miud  of  the  man  was  larger  tban  the  shell  In  which  \t 
liad  been  iuiprisoned  all  ita  yeara. 

He  was  ignorant ;  hb  brain  had  never  gone  out  from  ita 
iiarrow  confines  of  pastoral  knowledge  and  of  daily  cares :  hut 
in  it  tbere  was  a  certain  nnawakened  power  wbldi,  uuder  otber 
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habits  and  under  other  modes  of  life,  might  have  become 
strength  and  dignity  of  thought. 

As  it  was,  bis  brain,  dumb,  fettered,  confused,  confined,  was 
only  pain  to  bim,  and  of  no  more  use  tban  tbe  lion's  force  is 
to  tbe  lion  bom  in  an  iron  cage  and  doomed  to  liye  and  die  in 
one. 

It  was  quite  nigbt  wben  be  left  tbe  wine-bonse  and  walked 
onward. 

It  was  all  dark.  For  Rome  is  ill  lit  at  all  times,  and  tbe 
streets  are  narrow  and  tbe  walls  are  bigb,  and  tbe  moonbeams 
only  sbine  in  bere  and  tbere  save  wben  tbe  moon  is  at  ber  fdU 
and  tbe  wbite  glory  of  ber  is  spread  everywbere  like  a  pbos- 
pborescent  sea. 

It  was  all  dark  as  Bruno  passed  along  its  unknown  ways, 
bis  band  npon  bis  knife.  He  made  bis  way  slowly,  witb  a 
curious  sense  of  sometbing  greater  tban  bimself,  and  greater 
tban  tbe  world  tbat  be  bad  known,  around  bim. 

A  vast  stillness  and  obscurity  reigned  everywbere,  but  ever 
and  again  tbere  loomed  ont  from  tbe  gloom  a  tbing  of  Bome, 
sucb  as  only  Rome  can  give :  a  colossal  statue,  sombre  and 
crowned,  witb  tbe  orb  of  tbe  world  at  its  feet ;  a  saint  witb 
gigantic  crosier  raised  on  bigb  to  awe  into  subjection  tbe  miers 
of  the  univcrse ;  a  migbty  form  tiaraed  and  robed  in  travertine 
tbat  gleamed  to  a  red  pale  gold  in  tbe  ligbt  of  some  solitary 
lamp ;  a  buge  column  fitted  for  tbe  grip  of  Samson ;  a  dusky 
arch  witb  wild  grasses  growing  in  its  keystone,  or  a  wbite 
fountain  witb  its  fantastic  play  of  foam  cast  up  in  silver  on 
tbe  black  background  of  to  wering  walls  or  endless  stairways. 
These  and  such  as  these  gleamed  ever  and  again  out  from  the 
universal  shadow.  Tbere  was  a  vague  nameless  sense  of  im- 
mensity  around.  These  statues  were  Titans  frozen  into  stone ; 
tbe  Sant'  Agnese  was  the  full-breast^d,  fleet-footed  daughter 
of  a  god  ;  this  naked  Gregorius  had  the  brow  and  tbe  loins 
of  banished  Zeus. 

These  are  all  Rome  gives  at  nigbt:  some  prophet  witb  out- 
stretched  arms  raised  in  impreeation ;  some  stern  stone  face  of 
an  Assyrian  lion ;  some  Sphinx  witb  cold  and  dreaming  eyes 
tbat  hold  the  mysteries  of  the  lost  races  in  them  ;  some 
Christian  martyr  witb  wbite  marble  limbs  wound  about  a  cross 
of  bronze ;  some  Latin  god  witb  thyrsus  broken  in  bis  band 
and  wine-cup  filled  with  dust  and  ashes ; — these  and  their  like 
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h  ere  and  til  ere,  parted  by  grejit  breadths  of  shadow  and 
gloom  of  iujpenetrable  darknees,  wLere  any  crime  maj  have 
been  wrotight  and  anj  woe  been  Buffered. 

A  strange  perpetnal  sense  of  power  and  of  measurelesa 
empire  is  still  npon  the  air  j  here  all  tbc  passions  and  all  the 
forces  of  humanit j  were  once  at  tbeir  fnlleat  and  their  fiercest ; 
hcre  gianLs  moved  and  breatbed  and  worked  and  fought  and 
had  theïr  bcing^  and  in  tbeir  turn  diedj— -died  mortal -men  also 
at  tbe  !ast,  but  to  the  last  also  io  tbeir  sinew  and  snbstance, 
by  their  legacy  and  tradition,  giants  even  in  the  silenoe  and 
the  impotence  of  death. 

Bruüo,  going  through  the  night,  and  seeing  these,  waa 
iDoved  to  a  vague  fear,  anch  as  eTen  a  hold  man  may  feel 
entering  a  haunted  house  at  midnight  and  alone. 

Rome  had  been  once  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  was  now 
the  refuge  of  God. 

Th  at  was  al!  be  knew.     But  it  was  enough* 

He  wandered  without  knowing  where  he  went,  or  whither 
Ke  ought  tö  go. 

Used  to  a  fairy  eity,  he  was  lost  and  bewildered  in  this  city 
of  giant«. 

ÜDtil  he  had  Bet  foot  in  Rome,  it  bad  never  come  to  his 
mind  that  the  boy  might  be  hard  to  fiod. 

"They  must  know  of  him  at  the  Theatre  of  Apollo/'  he 
said  to  bimself ;  and  tried  to  reach  the  theatre ;  and  misaed 
liis  way ;  and  came  on  wbat  seemed  to  him  most  beautiful  and 
moBt  appallingj — a  great  arena  strewn  with  falien  pillars  and 
mutilated  friezeSj  and  with  a  carved  colnmn  that  al  on  e  stood 
erect^  and  aeemed  to  tower  to  the  clouda,  and  deep  stone  waya 
,in  which  stagnant  black  water  glittered  ;  and  all  around  there 
was  an  in  te  o  se  süllnesa ;  and  above  all  there  ro^  a  mountain 
m  it  ieemed  of  marble  and  brick  and  BeuJpture  ;  and  OYer  all 
waa  the  sikery  miBt  of  the  new-risen  moon  and  wide  aombre 
Teils  of  shadow. 

It  was  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

And  the  mountain  of  stone  was  the  back  of  the  CapitoL 

Bruno,  knowing  nothing,  thought  it  a  vast  sepulchre,  whoso 
tombB  and  tem  pies  had  been  overthrown  in  war. 

No  living  mortal  met  his  eye.  It  seemed  to  him  that  epiritö 
alonc  could  have  their  dweiling  there. 

AJl  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  away  in  the 
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feasting  of  tbe  grandest  daj  of  Carnival, — ^gathered  together 
by  the  Pincian  Hill.  They  had  told  him  so ;  hut  he  forgofe 
it  as  he  went. 

The  stillness,  the  vastness,  the  sadneas  of  the  mighty  wildcr- 
ncss  of  stone  in  which  he  wandered  oppressed  him.  He  had 
been  reared  on  the  mountain-side,  amidst  the  waving  seas  of 
corn,  the  fresh  fragrance  of  woods,  the  width  of  the  greeo 
Falleys,  and  the  smile  of  the  wet  wind-tossed  pines. 

This  maze  of  brick,  this  labyrinth  of  broken  marble,  was 
wonderful  to  him,  and  terrible  to  him.  When  he  saw  a  green 
curled  palm  rising  over  the  granite  of  a  palace  bastion,  he 
oould  have  stretched  bis  arms  to  it  as  to  a  friend. 

Nature,  living  and  laughing,  Nature,  eternal  and  ever  tri- 
umphant  every where  else  over  all  the  works  of  men, — Nature 
is  cowed  and  hushed  in  Kome. 

Men  have  cast  such  weight  of  stone  upon  her  breasta  tbat 
their  milk  is  dry. 

She  bas  crept  slowly,  as  a  bereaved  childless  creature  migbt, 
over  this  vast  battle-ground,  and  bas  covered  with  a  green 
mantle  the  nakedness  of  the  innumerable  slain;  but  she  is 
stilled  and  sterile  in  her  office.  She  lies  barren  in  the  plains, 
and  forsakes  the  city  where  the  people  so  long  ago  denied  her 
and  tumed  to  worship  their  gods  of  bronze  and  clay. 

He  mounted  the  steep  stairway  and  entered  by  it  the  grand 
granite  desolation  that  saw  Eienzi  fall. 

It  was  all  deserted. 

Through  an  arch  where  the  moon-rays  shone  he  saw  a  co- 
lossal  river-god  lying  dark  and  prostrate.  The  cold,  damp, 
lofty  courts  were  all  silent.  The  bronze  Augustus  sat  alone, 
gazing  over  Rome.  Castor  and  Pollux  caught  their  great 
horses  back  on  a  field  of  stone.  The  stairways  seemed  meas- 
ureless  and  endless,  shelving  into  the  dim  unknown  depths  of 
the  silent  city. 

Bruno  shuddered. 

He  was  a  brave  man  amidst  mad  cattle,  furies  of  the  flood, 
bare  knives  unsheathed  in  feud,  or  any  bodily  peril.  But  here 
ho  was  stupefied  and  afraid. 

Here,  alone  with  this  great  past,  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

He  dofied  bis  bat  to  the  bronze  emperor  erect  there  in  bis 
lonely  grandeur. 

Was  it  a  statue  or  a  spectre  ?     He  did  not  know.     The  air 
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ïiad  gr  jwn  verj  oold.  On  the  vast  steps  whkli  liad  feit  the 
feet  of  milJioüa  the  moonbeams  were  shining. 

Wheti  he  saw  at  last  a  human  fonn  he  waa  thantful. 

He  spote  aloud, 

''  Where  am  1  ?-^tell  me  ?*' 

The  aBccïiding  shatlow  aoswered  him. 

"Th ia  is  the  Capitol/* 

"  Who  is  that  ? — who  reigns  in  the  midet?" 

**  Meo  called  him  August us, — lord  of  the  world." 

^*  And  those  two  that  struggle  with  the  horse&  ?" 

"They  are  the  Geioini.  They  rïde  in  the  heavens  too. 
You  maj  see  them  any  night  amoDg  the  stars  from  tul  ip- time 
to  vintage/' 

Bruno  did  not  ijiiiderstaiid. 

Yet  h e  feit  that  the  words  suited  the  place  better  than  anj 
bare  bald  answcr,  and  he  had  senöe  engugh  to  know  that  no 
common  man  spoke  so. 

*'  Bo  they  ride  with  the  Btars  ?"  he  saidj  doubtfullyi  half 
believing. 

"  Yes.     All  the  summer  long." 

"  Are  they  stronger  than  Argol  ?" 

**  What  ia  Ai^ol  ?" 

"  A  star  of  evil :  ao  they  say." 

"  Then  be  sure  they  are  not.  Evil  is  alwaya  stronger  than 
goodJ' 

Bruno  made  the  ei^n  of  the  cross,  and  stood  süent,  look  ing 
at  the  brothers  straining  at  tbeir  steeds, 

The  aficending  fignre,  paus  ing  ton,  looked  at  hiin,  With 
his  statu rSj  his  unconscioua  dignity  of  posture ^  hls  oval,  olive 
face^  liia  broad  brows^  his  durk,  fathom leas  gaze,  he  had  a 
grandeur  in  him,  though  he  had  folio  wed  his  oxen  and  trodden 
fcbe  plowed  earth  all  liia  daya. 

The  other  looked  at  him  from  bead  to  foot, 

"  Do  you  fear  that  star, — your  Argol  ?" 

*'  It  is  to  be  fearcdj"  said  Bruno- 

*'  Is  it  in  your  horoacope  ?" 

"What  is  that  r 

"  It  is  a  fatej  read  by  the  stars.' ^ 

"  Is  there  euch  a  thing  ?" 

"No  doubt.  How  else  should  any  one  have  known  tl'it 
eome  aturö  aie  good,  sorae  evil ?'* 
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"  Where  are  the  living  people  ?'* 

"  You  must  go  onward  for  them.  Take  that  way.  Tou 
will  find  them  by  tens  of  thousands/'  * 

"  What  do  they  do  there  ?" 

"  They  are  at  the  Mocoletti." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Fire-worship.  In  pgypt  it  was  of  old  the  Feast  of  Lamps." 

"  But  they  worship  Christ  in  Rome." 

"  A  few  did,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  smile,  and  ascended  the  rest  of  the  stairs. 

"  Is  he  the  Evil  One?"  thought  Bruno,  with  a  chili,  as  he 
Baw  the  smile  in  the  moonlight. 

The  strenger  passed  away  into  the  empty  space  of  the  Cap- 
itol,  and  Bruno  took  his  way  through  the  darkness,  leaving 
the  heayen-born  Gemini  to  wrestle  with  their  coursers. 

He  moved  always  in  the  direction  which  the  other  had 
pointed  to  him.  For  a  time  all  was  still,  sombre,  and  solitary, 
frowning  masses  of  masonry  ascending  to  the  skies  on  either 
side,  with  here  and  there  the  slender  feathers  of  a  palm  cast 
up  against  the  silver  of  the  night. 

Then  he  came  to  a  great  battlemented  brown  pile,  and  to  a 
continuous  living  stream  of  tumultueus  people,  and  stood  still 
with  utter  amaze ;  for  what  he  saw  was  a  winding  way  of  fire, 
which  seemed  to  be  without  end,  as  though  all  the  fireflies  of 
the  old  Eastern  world  and  the  new  Southwest  had  met  there 
and  there  held  revel.  Clouds  of  starry  little  flamec  were 
moving  every where ;  the  earth  was  all  alive  with  them,  and 
the  air;  a  river  of  light  stretched  away,  away,  away,  with 
cupolas  and  stairs  and  domes  all  ablaze  in  golden  coruscations 
in  the  far  distance ;  whilst  all  along  the  channel  of  fire  clusters 
and  plumes  of  sparks  flew  and  fought  and  whirled  and  sprang 
aloft,  as  though  all  the  million  stars  of  heaven  had  dropped  to 
the  lower  air  and  were  in  battle. 

Bruno  stood  and  gazed  entranced,  and  doubting  his  own 
sight. 

It  was  only  the  great  game  of  the  Mocoletti.  But  in  his 
own  province  Carnival  knows  not  this  crown  and  glory  of  the 
high  feast-day ;  and  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  could  not 
comprehend  the  torrent  of  light  that  rushed  down  the  long 
?nd  crowded  Corso  towards  him,  and  the  mad  uproar  of  shouts 
and  cries  that  deafened  him  like  the  roar  of  cannon. 
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For  a  few  momentfl  !ie  atood  and  gaaed  agha^t  at  tLe  sight, 
willist  at  the  end  of  the  river  of  fiame  the  great  round  do  mes 
of  the  chnrch,  rnbed  to  lay  Nero^s  wandering  aoid  at  reat, 
gleamed  like  globes  of  light  in  the  ücrj  raio  of  a  thouaaad 
rockets.  Then^  as  the  fantaatic  cara  and  chariots  pasaed  hiuij 
their  gay  combatants  armed  with  blaaing  wands,  and  as  the 
grotesque  ma^ks  and  harlcquins  and  dominees  flew  bj  him, 
itriking  with  their  long  tapers  right  and  left,  he  aaw  that  it 
waa  some  feast  of  Carnival  uatnown  to  hiin,  and  tried  to  turn 
ttway  from  it  and  gain  the  aoÜtude  of  aome  side  street,  For 
bis  heajt  waa  heavy  and  his  brain  was  dul) ;  and  the  tumult 
and  the  mirth  and  the  madn^a  were  hateful  to  him. 

But  to  escape  from  sudi  a  crowd  was  no  longer  poasible. 
The  Moccoli  once  Ht  at  Ave  Maria^  the  Romans  are  mad  till 
the  last  light  diea.  He  was  wedged  in  a  multifcude,  whos© 
numbers  were  swelled  with  every  moment;  the  frightened 
horaes,  the  great  aUe^oncal  cars,  the  throngs  of  masquemders, 
the  striking j  dancingj  nodding^  flaming  tapers^  all  hemmed  him 
in,  and  pnsDed  htm  upward  almost  off  bis  feet,  and  bore  him 
on  by  the  force  of  the  screaming  and  rapturüua  mob-  The 
utmost  he  could  do  was  to  defend  his  face  from  hlowa,  and  hia 
clothes  from  the  flying  firea,  Against  bis  will,  he  was  carried 
aïongj  higher  and  higher,  under  the  crowded  easements  and 
balconiesj  nearer  to  the  domes  and  the  obelisks  and  the  foun- 
tains  glowing  to  gold  and  crimaon  in  the  feast  of  fire. 

Wh  en  lie  at  last  got  breathing-space  and  reat  a  moment,  and 
leaned  against  ai|  open  doorway,  to  watch  this  st range  fantastie 
war  of  flameSj  that  seemed  to  mate  the  very  itones  and  walla 
and  winds  and  elonds  alive  with  it,  he  rested  opposite  a  wi de- 
open  win  do  w,  with  a  gallery  running  underneath  it,  and  draped 
with  gold  clotha  and  furs  and  silken  stuffs,  more  riehly  than 
any  of  tboae  near  it.  A  woman  leaned  her  arms  on  the  bal- 
ustrade, and  gazed  down  on  the  Bea  of  lights  below,  and  witli 
a  long  white  wand,  alight  at  the  end,  fought  the  lightö  under- 
neath her^  and  kughed  as  she  moved  it  for  the  thousandth 
time,  burning  still,  despite  all  efforta  from  the  street  to  blow  it 
out  or  strike  it  from  her  hand. 

She  laughed  as  a  little  cb^ld  might  have  done  at  the  epoïi 
they  made  her ;  and  many,  looking  upward,  forgot  their  war- 
fare  and  let  her  vanqfuiah  them,  beeanse,  in  the  flickering,  fit- 
ful  light  of  the  conntlesïs  flameS]  she  looked  m  lovely,  leaning 
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tbere,  as  if  the  fire  were  burning  in  her  and  sbining  throngh 
her,  as  its  flame  in  an  alabaster  lamp. 

Bruno  looked  up,  as  all  the  otbers  did,  seeing  how  the 
chariots  paused  and  the  faces  were  uptumed  and  the  wands 
were  lowered  under  this  one  casement. 

He  knew  her  in  an  instant:  the  wanton  whose  likeness 
Pnlnia  had  flung  under  the  water  and  stoned ;  the  child  who 
had  suniied  her  snowy  little  limbs  in  the  long  grass  among 
the  daisies  and  the  wind-flowers  of  Giovoli. 

At  her'feet  lay  a  youth,  whose  hands  held  a  change  of 
tapers  ready  to  tip  her  wand  afresh  should  she  be  vanquished ; 
every  now  and  then  he  gave  her  a  knot  of  roses  or  lilies  of  the 
valley  that  she  asked  for;  always  he  was  looking  upward  to 
her  face. 

The  river  of  fire  ran  unheeded  by  him  ;  the  feast  of  folly 
had  its  wild  way  unshared  by  him ;  he  saw  only  her, — as  the 
hot,  changeful  light  shone  over  her  laughing  eyes  and  moudi, 
and  her  shining  throat,  whiter  than  the  pearls  that  clasped 
it 

He  was  screened  from  the  sight  of  the  multitude  by  the 
draperies  of  the  balustrade ;  hut  as  he  raised  himself  on  hls 
arms  to  give  her  flowers,  Bruno's  gaze  found  him. 

Bruno' 8  hand  went  to  the  knife  in  his  waist-belt,  and,  with 
a  curse,  thrust  it  back  again. 

That  could  not  reach  the  smiling  thing  throned  up  there  on 
high. 

He  wished  that  he  had  never  bumed  that  deadly  fair  weapon 
which  had  been  breken  up  and  destroyed  in  his  baste. 

His  eyes  devoured  her  with  that  bate  which  is  deep  as  lava 
and  as  ruthless :  he  thought  of  one  day  when  he  had  seen  her, 
a  little,  white,  new-born  tbing,  lying  at  her  mother's  toil-worn 
breast,  and  poor  improvident  Sandro,  gleeful  and  rueful  at 
another  branch  to  his  roof-tree  and  another  mouth  to  feed,  had 
said, — 

"  Such  a  white  child ! — so  white  I  Heaven  send  her  a 
white  soul,  too !  We  will  bring  her  up  to  the  cloister-life. 
When  one  bas  so  many,  one  can  spare  one  to  God  !'* 

So  Sandro  had  said, — a  faulty  man,  hut  loving  his  children 
«nd  hating  shame. 

And  the  white  child  was  here. 

Some  roses  feil  through  from  the  rails  of  her  balcony,— 
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r  Toeea,  fair  ond  rare.  A  boy^  wliose  raga  were  covered 
with  a  goatskiD^  and  who  wore  a  maisk  of  Biïcchiia  gritiDing 
from  ear  to  cïu,  aa  tbough  life  were  oïie  long  wiTie-song,  eau  glit 
tbem  eagorly,  aa  boys  do  all  iuch  things  in  Caniival ;  then, 
seeing  wbere  they  cwnie  from,  tlirew  them  under  his  feet  and 
Btampcd  on  tliem  and  spit  on  their  scattered  leaves. 

Bnino  sawj  and  feit  for  a  coin  to  reward  the  kd  that  hatcd 
her. 

"  Wby  do  you  bate  her  ?*'  he  asked. 

"  She  leli  ber  borse  lam  e  my  brother  a  montb  ago, — be,  n, 
little  child ;  and  ahe  laughed  and  drove  on,  saying  never  a 
word,  and  Lili  with  both  feet  jammed  and  bleeding  in  the 
dust.  If  she  were  a  princesa  one  would  not  mind ;  but  tbey 
say  she  was  a  beggar,  like  ourselves/' 

Bruno  gave  bim  money, 

^^  Doea  ahe  live  up  yoader  7 — teil  mo  ?'* 

"No,  She  is  thcre  to  eee.  I  will  show  you  her  houm 
when  the  sport  is  all  oTer,     You  bate  ber  too  ?" 

Bruno  was  silent.  * 

He  was  watehing  the  flame  of  her  wand  as  it  plajed,  seem- 
ing  to  Uck  ber  ctieek  and  her  throatj  wbile  the  ahadows  above 
enfolded  her  softly  Üke  a  cloud.  Thero  were  many  facea 
round  her  i  one  waa  the  faee  wbieh  bad  been  like  tïie  face  of 
the  sleep  ing  EndymioUj  but  tb  ere  were  no  dreams  thcre  aow ; 
it  was  baggard  with  the  exhausiion  of  paasiouj  hecticj  wastcd, 
witb  all  the  beautiful  youthfulnesa  of  it  burned  away^  as  lbo 
bioom  of  a  flower  is  couBumed  in  the  beat  of  a  lamp ;  in  the 
eyea  were  the  htmger  of  jealouay,  the  bunger  which  driyea 
out  all  olher  sense  as  the  famine  nf  the  body  küls  the  mind- 

Witb  a  loud  ery  Bruno  flung  bis  arms  apward  towardö  the 
boy  he  loved. 

The  great  city^  the  strange  erowda,  the  blazing  fires,  faded 
from  bis  sight ;  be  bad  no  eyea  except  for  Pippa^s  son.  But 
his  shoüt  was  drowned  in  the  uproar  of  the  screamliig  muUi- 
tude ;  the  cloae-packed  throngs  swept  with  one  inovenieut  outr 
ward  to  where  the  colorcd  firea  were  bla^ing  and  roaring  fmm 
tb  e  Place  of  the  People,  around  the  great  obehsk  of  EgypÈ  j 
he  was  borne  off  his  feet,  wedged  in,  beuimed  round,  earried 
and  foreed  by  the  ruahiag  tide  of  huinan  liie  away  from  the 
epot  wbere  the  Whke  Child  played  with  firej  helost  bis  con- 
öciouaneaa  for  a  moment  in  the  great  roar  and  pressure  of  th« 
T  ƒƒ  éi 
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oyerwbelming  mass.  When  he  came  to  himself,  he  had  been 
pushed  upward  into  the  square  under  the  domes  of  the  church 
raised  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero  ;  all  was  dark  ;  the  sport  was . 
over ;  the  throDgs  were  still  dense,  the  horses  of  the  city  guard 
were  slowly  scattering  them ;  there  were  no  Hghts,  except  the 
quiet  stars  abovc  in  the  cloudless  skies. 

The  boy  in  the  goatskin  was  by  him,  and  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

"They  hit  you  on  the  head;  not  meaning.  You  would 
have  fallen,  I  think,  only  the  crowd  was  so  close,  it  kept  you 
upright ;  you  are  a  strong  man.  I  ran  with  you  because  you 
hate  that  woman,  and  you  gave  me  money.  Will  you  give  me 
more  ?     Shall  I  show  you  where  she  lives  ?" 

"  Ay ! — show  me  I"  said  Bruno,  stupidly ;  and  by  instinct, 
like  a  dog,  stooped  and  drank  from  the  hollow  of  his  hand . 
the  water  of  the  lion's  mouth. 

"  You  are  her  father  or  her  brother  ?"  said  the  boy ;  "  you 
must  be  something  to  her,  since  you  look  like  that.  She  is 
an  evil  one, — yes,  that  is  sure.  Did  you  see  that  lad  with  her, 
the  one  with  the  great  dark  eyes  and  the  girl's  face?  That  is 
the  one  who  makes  all  that  great  music.  He  will  make  no 
more.     Not  he." 

And  the  boy  turned  a  somersault  on  the  stones  under  the 
stare,  and  flung  his  Bacchus  mask  up  in  the  starlight. 

"  He  is  good,"  said  the  lad,  when  his  someraault  was  ended, 
and  he  dipped  his  mask  in  the  fountain,  and  drank  from  it, 
and  spit  it  out  again,  because  water  was  not  wine.  "  He  is 
gooQ.  When  Lili  was  lamed  that  day,  he  came  and  found  us 
out,  and  gave  us  money,  and  spoke  soft  words ;  and  there  was 
an  old  lute  of  Lili's  lying  there,  and  he  took  it  up  and  made 
it  sound  so, — one  would  have  said  the  angels  were  all  singing ; 
and  then,  all  in  a  minute,  he  put  it  down,  and  tears  were  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  went, — so, — saying  nothing  more.  But  he 
sent  to  us  often ;  only  Lili  always  says — since  that — the  lute 
seems  dumb." 

Bruno  gave  him  more  money. 

"  Show  me  where,"  he  said. 

Tl  ie  boy  pressed  through  the  loosening  crowd,  and  bade  him 
follow. 

They  went  through  many  a  narrow  street,  solitary  and  dark, 
until  all  the  noise  of  the  multitude  was  left  behind  them,  and 
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they  even  ceafied  to  aee  tlie  stmj  noisj  groups  of  the  stmggliDg 
maskers. 

"  Why  bHouM  he  plaj  no  more  T^  said  Bruno,  suddeoly,  in 
tbe  stilloeBS,     The  words  were  haunting  him, 

**  That  is  wliat  the  city  aays/'  answered  the  boy»  who  went 
leaping  and  turning  in  endleas  gy rationa^  a  ghastly  figure  id 
the  mooo-rays  and  the  shadowSj  in  his  satyr's  garb  and  with 
his  wine-god's  head. 

^'Thedty  aaysit?    WbyT 

Bruno  feit  stupid  still ;  a  falling  torch  had  Btrnck  hlm  on 
the  headf  and  hc  had  fostcd  long,  and  all  hls  heart  and  soul 
were  sick  with  hopeleganef^. 

"  Bccause  it  ig  dead,— gone  out  of  him  1  that  is  what  they 
say.  She  kiïlud  it, — juBt  for  Bport.  Why  not  ?  That  m  what 
sbe  would  ask:  Why  not?"  And  the  boy  whirled  like  a 
wbeel  in  the  gloom  under  the  beetliog  houses, 

"  Why  not  ?^*  eaid  Bruno,  as  a  rock  might  give  back  an 
ecbo  sullenly. 

There  arose  near  them  iron  gatea,  and  high  black  walbj  and 
the  hends  of  palm-trees,     The  boy  pctinted  to  them* 

''  There  it  is.     Pay  me/' 

At  that  moment  wheels  were  heard  j  borses  foatning  and 
pliiDging  pasëed  them ;  the  gates  opened ;  the  mud  Irom  the 
winter  rains  etruck  Bruno  in  the  face. 

"  That  is  ehe  "  said  the  boy  in  the  mask  of  Bacchus. 

The  gatea  clo&ed,  sliutting  her  in.  Bruno  wiped  the  mud 
from  his  niouth. 

Hc  put  the  money  in  the  child's  hand  again,  and  bade  him 
go. 

"  He  waa  with  her,"  eaid  the  twy,  with  his  white  teeth 
shining  through  the  wide  jaws  of  his  mask.  "  She  bas  not 
done  with  him  yet,  She  maddens  him  with  jealouay  and  pain, 
She  cheata  him  alwajg, — and  them  all,  It  must  be  brave 
sport  to  be  a  woman," 

BniDO  bade  him  begone. 

The  little  lad  ran  off,  bnt,  once  more  Hngering,  retnmed. 

'*  Do  not  hnrt  him,"  he  said,  again,  and  then  reluct-antly 
went  away,  a  quaint,  amall^  faun-like  figure  in  the  moon-raya. 

Bruno  rematned  by  the  closed  gates.  He  sat  down  on  the 
etone  coping  of  the  wall  and  wrapped  his  doak  around  him. 
It  waa  now  the  tenth  hour. 
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There  was  no  sound,  except  from  a  fountain  that  was  withln 
the  gates  and  of  the  night-wind  amoog  the  palm-trees.  He 
had  no  hope ;  all  was  dark.  He  could  not  see  why  God  dealt 
thus  with  him.    His  heart  hardened  against  earth  and  heayen. 

To  behold  the  dominion  of  evil,  the  victory  of  the  liar,  the 
empire  of  that  which  is  base ;  to  be  powerless  to  resist,  impo- 
tent to  strip  it  bare ;  to  watch  it  suck  under  a  beloyed  life  as 
the  Whirlpool  the  gold-freighted  yessel ;  to  know  that  the 
Boul  for  which  we  would  give  our  own  to  eyerlasting  ruin  is 
daily,  hourly,  momentarily  subjugated,  emasculated,  possessed, 
deyoured  by  those  alien  powers  of  yiolence  and  fraud  which 
haye  fastened  upon  it  as  their  prey ;  to  stand  by  fettered  and 
mute,  and  cry  out  to  heayen  that  in  this  conflict  the  angels 
themselyes  should  desoend  to  wrestle  for  us,  and  yet  know 
that  all  the  while  the  yery  stars  in  their  courses  shall  sooner 
stand  still  than  this  reign  of  sin  be  ended : — ^this  is  the  greatest 
woe  that  the  world  holds. 

Beaten,  we  shake  in  yain  the  adamant  gates  of  a  brazen 
iniquity ;  we  may  bruise  our  breasts  there  till  we  die ;  there 
is  no  entrance  possible.  For  that  which  is  yile  is  stronger 
than  all  loye,  all  faith,  all  pure  desire,  all  passionate  pain ;  that 
which  is  yile  has  all  the  forces  that  men  haye  called  the  powers 
of  heil. 


CHAPTEK  LUI. 


A  OREAT  bell  clanging  within  the  iron  gates  jarred  on  the 
^ilence. 

He  looked  up ;  there  was  a  man  there  by  his  side  without 
who  rang  the  bell  thus. 

A  voice  answered  the  stranger's  demand  through  a  grated 
meket.     Was  she  within  ?     No ;  she  was  not  within. 

Bruno  opened  his  lips  to  say  that  they  lied ;  but  kept  back 
the  words  unuttered  :  the  other  was  naught  to  him. 

"  I  raised  her  from  the  very  dust,  and  have  to  ring  at  her 
gates  like  a  beggar,"  the  stranger  muttered,  with  tones  too 
low  for  Bruno's  ear  to  hear  them ;  then  he  turned  and  went 
away  unwillingly.     The  moon  feil  full  upon  him.     He  saw 
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thè  tnotionloss  dark  figure  of  the  peasant  leaning  by  the  wall, 
He  looked,  and  spcïke ; 

"  Ia  it  JOU  who  dread  Argol  ?     What  do  jou  do  here?*' 

*'  Whatr  do  JOU  ?"  said  Bruno ;  hia  raouth  öcarcelj  uüolüsed, 
his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  fuU  of  frozen  pain ;  hia  hacid 
WU&  agjiinat  eTery  man'a  ]  he  wtiuld  have  struck  a  cliild  dead, 
or  hüve  spat  upon  the  cross.  What  use  were  man  or  God? 
Wh  ere  was  there  justiee? 

He  luoked  at  the  stranger  sullenly  j  who  rang  at  ter  gatea 
must  be  her  friend — hia  foe. 

The  moon  had  risen  fully,  and  shoae  witL  that  pure  and 
dreamful  light  which  takea  two  thousand  year&  of  ago  away 
from  Kome ;  the  moonlight  in  which  tJiey  say  the  dead  goda 
rise  and  walk^  weepïng. 

The  face  of  the  mao  waB  turned  to  him  in  it ;  a  fair  proud 
face,  with  aometkiog  arrogant  aud  aomething  gentle,  and  the 
eyea  of  a  poet  and  the  Upa  of  a  cynic, 

Bmno  stared  on  htüij  wondering,  doubting,  remembenng, 
tb  en  groTind  hia  teeth  as  a  mafittff  would  at  eight  of  what  he 
loathed,  and  sprang  erect. 

"  Wait  1  I  Imow  youj"  he  said,  slowly.  You  are  the  painter 
— latricl,'' 

"  Yea/'  said  fche  other,  with  a  earelcss  amile,  as  of  one  whose 
name  meant  homage.  He  waa  known  ao  well  by  princea  and 
by  people.     It  aeemed  notïiing  strange, 

^'  I  meant  to  look  for  you.  Wait  there/^  aaid  Eruao.  *^  Oh, 
I  went  and  read  your  face,  line  by  line,  in  the  city  where  you 
have  painted  it ;  I  meant  to  döal  with  you  on  e  day, — and  yet, 
yonder,  it  was  bo  dark  there^  you.  eseaped  me.  Oh,  I  know 
yoa  now," 

He  spoke  savagely,  with  his  teefch  aet,  still  staring  upon 
ïatriel  Startled,  the  other  looked,  and  kept  hia  ground ;  he 
waa  a  hold  man^  and  knew  that  In  hia  life  he  had  sowd  eoemies 
broadcafit-     Thia  might  be  one  of  them. 

**  9o  you  come  to  ring  at  her  gates  ?^'  aaid  Bruno.  "  When 
you  ahared  her  with  all  the  world,  were  you  not  siek  of  her  ? 
You  great  men  are  less  aqueamish  than  we  peasants  are, 
When  we  throw  the  rotten  fruit  away,  we  have  done  with  it 
Do  you  know  what  Sandro  aaid  when  ahe  came  to  the  birth  ? 
*  Sueh  a  white  ehild,^ü  white  l  God  aend  her  a  white  sonlj 
too  f     That  ia  what  he  aaid ;  and  he  died  Jooking  at  the  üttLs 
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white  plafiter  Clirist  on  the  wall,  and  saying,  <  I  had  a  white 
child,  too:  has  the  Holj  Mother  got  her  safe?  Shall  I 
see  her  the  other  side  of  the  sun?'  That  is  what  he  died 
saying *' 

"  I  do  not  understand/'  said  Istriel. 

Bruno  laughed  aloud. 

"  No,  no  doubt :  why  should  you?  You  take  the  loveliest, 
vilcst  thing  you  own,  and  strip  it  bare,  and  smile,  and  paint  it 
80,  and  send  it  out  to  all  the  multitudes :  that  is  genius.  You 
go  down  to  heil  and  bring  a  curse  up  from  it,  and  throw  it 
out  broadcast  among  the  living  people  :  that  is  genius.  You 
have  cursed  my  boy.  Ten  thousand  others,  too,  for  aught  I 
know.  But  lus  was  the  gentlest,  purest,  sweetest  soul  that 
lived,  and  came  so  fresh  from  heaven  that  he  brought  all 
heaven's  music  with  him  in  his  ear  and  in  his  mouth,  and  was 
forever  hearing  it  and  making  others  hear  it.  I  have  seen 
fierce  men  fighting  cease  and  grow  quiet,  only  because  the 
child  passed,  singing.  Look  you,  the  lizards  would  come  firom 
their  holes,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats  stand  listening  round 
him,  and  the  snakes  lie  still  and  quiet,  in  the  sun  there  on  the 
hills,  because  he  piped  upon  his  little  lute, — ^the  broken  lute  I 
gave  him.  He  never  hurt  a  living  thing.  When  he  was  a 
young  child,  he  would  take  scorpions  in  his  hand  and  say  that 
he  was  sorry  for  them,  because  they  hated  men  and  had  no 
one  to  love  them.  That  was  my  boy.  It  is  of  no  use  telling 
you  ;  how  should  you  know,  how  should  any  one  know,  as  I 
do  ?  God  sent  him  on  to  earth,  I  think,  just  to  show  what  a 
human  thing  can  be — how  beautiful — when  it  has  no  greed 
and  no  vile  thought.  I  labored  for  the  land  and  got  it,  and 
then  I  lost  that,  and  all  was  to  begin  over  again  ;  and  I  could 
bear  it, — somehow, — because  he  was  safe,  and  things  went  well 
with  him,  and  he  had  his  heart's  desire ;  and  when  he  came 
home  to  me,  though  the  world  had  got  him,  it  had  not  hurt 
him, — not  one  whit, — nor  did  he  forget  or  cease  to  care.  But 
after  he  saw  the  accursed  picture,  then  it  was  all  over.  There 
are  women  that  have  little  white  souls  like  doves,  and  when 
they  enter  the  heart  of  a  man  it  is  with  him  as  if  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  there,  and  they  nestle  in  him,  and  keep  him  from 

evil ;  but  there  are  others your  picture  was  accursed,  I 

Bay.     It  bewitched  him.     It  poured  fire  into  him, — the  fire 
that  oonsumes  the  bones  and  the  nerves  and  the  brain.   When 
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»  boy  or  a  man  lovea  a  woiaan  Üi&i  is  vile^  he  kkafia  coi-mption 
OD  ti^  mtjutli.'* 

"  Til  at  ia  triiej"  said  the  other.  "E  at  what  have  I  done 
to  you,  that  you  ahould  upbraid  me  thus  ?'* 

He  did  not  uuderstand  in  skuj  way  the  fierce  ODslaught  and 
the  coüfused  meaningB  of  the  uutnown  man  who  fronted  and 
arraigned  him  in  the  moonlight ;  but  the  rough  eloquence  of 
it  fascinated  him,  and  the  courage  aud  very  mdeness  of  it  and 
passionatc  pathos  moved  him  to  kuow  more. 

"  You  are  a  great  man,  that  I  hear,"  anawered  BnmOj  *'  and 
yoa  spend  your  strength  painting  lewd  woinen.  I  do  not 
know.  I  auppose  it  seems  good  to  jou.  For  me,  it  looks  a 
poor  pas  time.  Thoae  meu  of  old  that  colored  our  wal  Is, — 
they  aaw  God  and  the  sainta,  and  tho  great  deeds  that  were 
done  when  men  were  giantsj  Bo  thcy  painted  them.  You 
paint  what  yon  ^ee,  I  Ëuppoae.  Is  that  what  it  is  to  have 
talente?  to  make  dandog  wantons  live  unperlshing  and  drive 
innocent  souls  mad  with  sick  paaaions  ?  I  praise  heaven  that 
I  am  a  peasant  and  a  fooh  Wheo  you  come  to  die,  will  it  be 
Tvell  with  you  ?  to  see  these  women  forever  about  your  bed, 
and  think  of  the  young  hves  you  have  burned  up  with  the 
teachings  of  wicked  desire  ?  If  my  right  hand  conld  create 
snch  thinga  as  that  Innoeence  of  youra^  I  would  cut  Diy  hand 
off  rather  than  leave  it  ita  cunning." 

**  You  are  an  ascetic,'^  aaid  latriel,  with  a  smile.  He  waa 
aurprised  at  the  fierce  earncstnesB  of  this  peasant,  and  was  of 
that  temper  which  wil  quairel  with  notbing  whicb  is  new  to 
it  and  diverta  it. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  gaid  Bruno.  "  I  am  a 
man,  and  have  been  a  bad  man.  At  least,  they  have  alwaya 
gaid  so,  Eut  I  wou  ld  alay  myeelf  bef  ore  I  wonld  pander  to 
the  vileness  of  the  world  as  you  do.  God  gives  you  that  gift 
of  youra,  to  make  the  Uke ness  of  hia  liviog  thinga  and  give 
them  more  beauty  than  any  real  life  has.  And  what  do  you 
do  with  it?  Make  shameleas  woraen  glow  like  the  fire,  and 
the  rosé,  and  the  jewels  of  the  kings,  and  drive  pn re  souls  to 
teil  with  Ion  ging  for  them.  What  are  you  bette  r  than  a 
pander  and  a  tempter  ?  You  might  make  men  see  heaven, 
and  you  will  not.  You  are  like  a  jewel  in  a  toad^a  head.  Has 
all  your  learning  taught  you  no  greater  thing  ?  ia  there  nothing 
an  all  the  broad  earth  but  a  naked  wanton?     For  m%  I  havs 
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been  a  fooi  and  a  sinner  with  many  a  living  woman  in  mj 
time :  that  is  the  foUy  of  all  men ;  there  is  nature  in  tbat,  and 
good  may  come  out  of  its  evil ;  but  to  set  a  vile  creature  up 
on  high,  and  color  every  hue  of  her,  and  draw  every  line,  and 
set  her  up  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and  seem  to  say  to  them, 
*  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  to  worship  but  only  a  beau- 
tiful  body,  with  a  foul  cancer  hid  in  it' — since  to  do  that  is 
what  they  call  genius,  I  praise  Fate  that  made  me  unlettered 
and  unlearned  and  sent  me  to  dweil  with  my  beasts  at  the 
plow." 

The  pain  ter  Istriel  looked  at  him  with  greater  intentness. 
The  rough  eloquence  stirred  a  certain  shame  in  him  ;  he  knew 
that  in  it  there  was  a  grain  of  truth ;  in  his  own  youth  he 
had  had  pure  aspirations  and  spiritual  aims,  and  he  had  de- 
scended  to  dclight  and  stimulate  with  the  matchless  grace  of 
his  color  and  the  vital  power  of  his  hand  the  sated  materialism 
of  his  age. 

He  recognized  in  the  passionate  imperfect  words  of  the  man 
before  him  the  temper  which  had  made  the  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  hurl  their  marble  bacchanals  and  painted  sirens  into  the 
flames  at  Savonarola's  word. 

He  was  less  offended  than  aroused. 

"  What  has  any  one  of  my  pictures  done  to  you  ?"  he  asked. 
"Men  like  you  feel  no  impersonal  pain.  What  is  your  per- 
sonal  wrong  at  my  hand  ?" 

Bruno's  eyes  glanced  at  him  with  a  deep  mute  scorn. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Your  wantons  never  hurt 
me.  Only  I  would  hew  the  wood  you  paint  them  on  into  a 
million  pieces,  and  thrust  them  in  the  nearest  kiln  to  bum  to 
ashes, — if  I  could.  From  the  time  he  saw  that  accursed  thing 
all  was  altered  with  him.  It  got  into  him  like  wine, — ^like 
poison.  It  made  him  drunk.  Before — he  lived  in  all  the 
sweet  sounds  he  heard,  just  as  a  bird  'does  in  the  leaves  and 
the  light.  He  was  always  hearing  beautiful  things,  and  seeing 
them  ;  we  could  not.  He  was  so  near  the  angels, — my  boy ! 
But  after  he  saw  your  accursed  picture,  it  was  the  woman  he 
saw, — always  the  woman ;  she  got  between  him  and  God.  Do 
you  not  know  ?  And  so,  when  she  chosc,  she  took  him.  It 
is  like  the  plague.  He  looked  with  innocent  eyes  on  your 
picture ;  when  he  looked  away,  he  knew  that  we  are  all  beaste. 
Yes,  that  is  what  your  genius  does  for  men.    It  is  great ;  ah  I 
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io  is  tlie  marsh-ftóYer,  for  it  can  kill  a  king  if  he  piia&  by. 
Your  picture  bas  killed  raj  boy.  "When  he  found  it  living, 
he  feil  down  beforR  it.  You  see*  He  hm  no  braÏD,  or  soul, 
OT  meiuorj,  or  beauty  left;  all  hia  drcaraa  are  deadj  he  only 
Bees  your  wanton-  Because  you  playcd  with  a  wrelched  thiug 
like  that,  must  you  make  fier  a  publio  glory  to  lure  men*B 
mmb  ?  Wliy  did  you  do  it  ?  Was  there  not  the  sea,  ftod 
the  Sun,  and  tbe  ehildrenj  uud  the  face  of  the  mountainSj  and 
ftll  the  wide  world  for  you  to  mak  e  a  likenesa  of  and  call  aU 
the  nationa  to  look  ?  Was  the  great  blue  sky  too  narrow  for 
you,  that  you  tnust  needa  go  and  make  a  deviUstar  out  of  the 
mud  of  the  sewer  ?  Becauae  the  woman  had  no  shaane  with 
you,  must  you  crowit  her  for  that,  and  make  others  that  look 
on  her  shameleas?  Your  hand  is  aeeursed;  your  hand  m 
accureed,  I  say.  Were  I  lord  and  kiagj  I  would  have  it  struck 
off  in  the  sigbt  of  all  the  people.  Look !  the  wanton  you 
made  takes  my  boy  from  me,  fïom  tbe  world,  from  hia  art, 
fromhiaGodI" 

He  pauaed  abruptly ;  he  had  spoken  with  broken  impetuoua 
pafision  j  the  long-look ed  gates  of  hia  eilence  once  burst  asunder, 
all  his  beart  ruöhed  forth  in  bis  wordsj  he  smote  wildly,  like 
a  blind  man  in  the  midst  of  fb^. 

Istriel  liatened  j  tbe  wrath  that  rosé  in  him  was  daunted  by 
a  vague  trouble,  a  restlessa  uncertain  shame, 

"  Whom  do  you  speak  of  ?'^  bo  said,  with  a  wonder  tbafc 
beid  hifi  wrath  in  eb  eek.  *'  Your  boy  ï  is  it  possible  that  you 
mean  the  musician  that  they  call  Signa  ?" 

Bruno  made  a  gesture  of  assen t. 

latriel  waa  silent. 

In  bis  soul  he  hated  the  young  lover  of  his  Innoeence, — the 
beautiful  boy  who  had  youth,  who  bad  fame,  wbo  had  her. 

"  Wbat  have  I  to  do  with  tbat?"  he  said,  bitterly.  "  Sbe 
takes  a  wbim  for  him,  a  fancy  of  a  mootb  ;  he  thinke  it  heaven 
and  eternity.  Sbe  bas  ruined  bira.  His  genius  is  burned 
up ;  hia  youth  ia  dead  ;  he  will  do  nothing  more  of  any  wortb. 
Women  like  ber  are  like  tbe  Indian  druga,  that  sleep  and  küb 
How  is  that  any  fault  of  mine?  He  eould  aee  tbe  thing  ahe 
waa,  If  be  will  fltng  bis  aoul  away  upon  a  creature  ligbter 
than  tbist!e-down,  viler  tban  a  rattlesnake's  poison,  poorcr  and 
quieker  to  paas  than  the  breath  of  a  gnat^  whose  blame  Is  tbat 
«xoept  hia  own  ?     There  waa  a  Eculptor  onee^  you  know^  that 
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feil  tó  lascivioas  worship  of  the  marble  image  he  had  made ; 
well,  poets  are  not  even  so  far  wise  as  that.  They  make  an 
image  out  of  the  gossamer  rainbow  stuff  of  their  own  dreams, 
and  then  curse  heaven  and  earth  because  it  dissolves  to  empty 
air  in  their  fond  anns.  Whose  blame  is  that  ?  The  fools  are 
made  so " 

He  spoke  with  fiierce  curt  scom ;  he  too  had  loved  this 
worthless  loveliness  that  he  had  christened  Innocence. 

"  It  is  as  bad  as  that  with  him  ?''  muttered  Bruno.  '^  It  is 
true  then  all  they  say?" 

Istriel  laughed. 

*^  Most  true.  All  Rome  can  read  it.  Her  fancy  is  done ; 
and  now  bis  heil  bas  come.  It  is  always  so.  But  what  can 
it  be  to  you  ?     What  is  he  to  you  ?'*  he  said,  abruptly, 

Bruno  smiled, — a  smile  of  the  pale  passion  which  is  bitter 
as  death,  and  deep  as  the  bottomless  sea. 

"  I  have  given  him  all  my  life,**  he  said,  simply.  "  All  my 
life.     And  you  and  your  wanton  have  destroyed  him." 

"  He  is  your  son?"  said  Istriel. 

"  No.  They  all  thought  so,  but  they  were  wrong.  He  was 
Pippa's  son,"  said  Bruno,  whose  mind  was  clouded  with  the 
force  and  fury  of  bis  pain,  and  who  at  all  times  had  the  peas- 
ant's  opticism,  and  believed  that  every  one  must  know,  with- 
out need  of  explanation,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant,  and 
why  be  spoke. 

"  Pippa !"  echoed  Istriel.  His  memories  were  wakened  by 
the  name,  and  went  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he 
had  gone  through  the  fields  at  evening,  when  the  purple  bean- 
flower  was  in  bloom. 

"  What  is  your  name,  then  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  changed 
sound  in  his  voice,  and  with  his  fair  cheek  paler. 

"  I  am  Bruno  Marcillo ;  I  come  from  the  hills  above  the 
Lastra  a  Signa." 

Istriel  rosé  and  looked  at  him ;  he  had  not  remembered  dead 
Pippa  for  many  a  year.  All  in  a  moment  he  did  remember : 
the  long  light  days ;  the  little  gray-walled  town  ;  the  meetings 
in  the  vine-hung  paths,  when  sunset  burned  the  skies ;  the 
girl  with  the  pearls  on  her  round  brown  throat ;  the  moonlit 
nights,  with  the  strings  of  the  guitar  throbbing,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  lovers  leaping;  the  sweet,  eager,  thoughtless  passion 
that  swayed  them  one  to  another,  as  two  flowers  are  blown  to- 
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getber  in  the  mild  soft  windfl  of  aummer :  be  remembered  it 
all  now. 

And  he  had  forgotten  so  long ;  forgotten  bo  utterly ;  save 
noff  aod  then,  when  ia  som  e  great  man 's  house  bo  biid  aliuneed 
to  aee  aome  paintmg  done  iti  his  youtbj  and  sold  thea  fbr  a 
few  gold  coiDS,  of  a  t^Dder  terapcstuouö  face,  half  aruiling  and 
half  sobbiDg,  fuU  of  storm  and  sunshine,  hotb  in  one ;  aud 
thea  at  sucb  tkne^ï  had  thougbt,  f*  Foor  little  fooi  I  she  loved 
me  too  well ; — it  is  the  worst  fault  a  woman  bas/' 

Some  regret  he  bad  feit,  and  &ome  remorse,  whee  he  bad 
found  the  garret  emptj,  and  had  lost  Pippa  frora  sight  in  the 
great  sea  of  chanee  ]  but  sbe  bad  wearied  him,  importuned 
him,  elung  to  him ;  ahe  bad  bad  the  worst  fault,  sbe  bad  loved 
bim  too  mucb.  He  had  been  young,  and  poor^  and  very  am- 
bitiouB ;  he  had  been  aoon  reconciled ;  he  bad  aoon  Jcarned  to 
tbink  that  it  was  a  burden  best  fallen  from  bis  ahouldera.  No 
doubt  sbe  had  suffered  j  but  tbere  waa  no  belp  for  that, — some 
one  alwajs  suffcred  when  these  tiea  were  broken,^ — so  he  had 
said  to  bimaelf.  And  then  tbere  had  eome  success  and  fiime, 
and  the  picaaurea  of  the  world  and  the  triumphs  of  art,  and 
Pippa  had  dropped  from  bis  thoughta  aa  dead  blosaoms  frora 
a  bough ;  and  he  bad  loved  so  many  other  wotnen  that  he 
oould  not  bave  counted  them  \  and  the  memory  of  that  boy- 
and-girl  romance  in  the  green  hill-country  of  the  old  Etrusean 
kud  bad  died  away  from  bim  Uke  a  song  long  mute. 

Now,  all  at  o  nee,  Pippa's  baud  seemed  to  touch  him,  Pippa^a 
Töice  aeemed  to  rouse  hiui,  Pippa's  ejes  seemed  to  look  at  him* 

This  was  Bruno,  then? — the  great,  dark,  elder  brotber^ 
wbom  ibe  had  feared,  and  had  oflen  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
fading  even  ing  light  from  atar  on  the  hill-atdea,  and  had  begged 
bim  never  to  meet,  lest  there  ahould  be  feud  about  her,  and 
bloodshed. 

Thifl  waa  Brano. 

All  ïn  a  moment  the  past  leaped  up  to  bimj  and  grew  fresb 
BË  y ester day. 

Th  ia  was  Brnno;  and  wbat,  tben,  was  the  boy? 

He  aiastored  the  horror  and  tbc  emotion  wbich  posseaaed 
him  ;  but  bis  mouth  was  dry  and  bis  Yoiee  was  uuüteady,  as 
he  afiked, — 

" Sbe  was  your  eister — Pippa?" 

''ïes," 
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"Issliedeadjtlien?" 

"Yes." 

"Whendidshedier 

"  On  the  night  of  the  flood,  in  the  dark,  we  found  her  dead, 
Lippo  and  I.  The  child  was  at  her  breast.  She  had  &llen 
irom  the  edge  of  the  road.  She  could  teil  us  nothing.  What 
ifl  it  to  you?     Why  do  you  want  to  know?" 

Istriel  was  silent  a  moment ;  a  shiver  as  of  some  grent  cold 
went  over  him.     Then  he  spoke  suddenly : 

"  Because  I  was  her  lover.  I  took  her  from  your  country. 
That  lad,  if  he  be  hers,  is  mine.  She  loved  me  too  well  to 
be  faithless.     There  are  women  so." 

Bruno  stared  at  him  stupidly.  The  sense  of  what  he  heard 
was  long  before  it  reached  him  or  brought  perception  of  its 
truth.     Then  all  at  once  he  understood. 

'<  It  will  kill  him  1"  he  muttered,  at  last ;  <'  it  will  kiU  him ! 
Do  you  not  see  ?" 

With  a  shudder,  Istriel  looked  him  slowly  in  the  face. 

Eemembering  the  boy,  their  mutual  thoughts  dulled  passion, 
numbed  rage,  and  struck  them  mute. 

Bruno's  hand,  raised  to  strike  the  lover  of  dead  Pippa,  feil 
to  his  side  nerveless  and  strengthless  as  a  reed  that  is  plucked 
upward  by  the  roots. 
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"  Let  me  think  I  let  me  breathe  1"  said  Bruno,  and  he 
stag^ered  farther  out  into  the  darkness,  gasping  for  air. 

The  horror  of  an  inevitable,  irrevocable  destiny  closed  in 
on  him  like  a  cage  of  iron. 

There  are  hours  in  the  lives  of  men  when  the  old  Greck 
sense  of  being  but  the  sport  of  an  inexorable  Fate,  from  which 
there  is  no  possible  escape,  sweeps  away  all  hope  and  power 
of  self-help,  and  strikes  all  courage  blinded  to  the  dust. 

What  could  he  do  ? 

The  powers  of  heaven  and  heil  were  alike  against  him,— 
io  he  thought. 
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He  was  bo  god  to  straggle  with  thla  gTiaatly  cmm  of  liseu 
years,  these  prison-miate  of  perished  pasjsionB. 

It  was  no  fault  o  F  hïs- 

nis  hands  were  innocent,  his  soul  waa  free  of  gaüt ;  yet  he 
guffered  as  the  guilty  do  uot.     It  is  oftea  so. 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  many  waters  in  his  eais  j  the  whito 
ïnoon  and  the  curled  palm-leaves  went  round  and  round  j  the 
great  stonea  fieemcd  to  heaYC  beneatlj  his  feet.  i 

He  saw  the  fa«e  of  the  man  before  bim  as  in  a  mist^  blood- 
ïed, 

"  Get  JOU  gone/'  he  muttered,  **  get  jou  gone.  You  have 
no  ehare  with  him.  For  you,  he  woïild  have  drowned,  hke 
any  lamh  that  the  flood  took.  He  is  mine, — -mine, — mine* 
My  hands  worked  for  him ;  my  bread  fed  him ;  roy  roof  shel- 
tered  him.  He  was  naught  to  you.  You  have  lived  your  life 
and  never  thought.  He  ie  naught  to  you ;  he  is  miüe.  öet 
you  gone  1'^ 

And  he  stmck  at  the  air — blindly. 

The  other  shrank  away  before  that  great  just  passion, — 
shrankj  palsied  and  awed,  in  ^1  hia  proud  vain  manhood,  aa 
though  old  age  had  aeized  him.  He  had  dropped  the  serpent's 
tooth  of  a  carelesa  love  hy  the  wajaidcj  and  thought  do  more ; 
and  now  an  armed  ho&t  sprang  on  him. 

"  Eut^— to  save  him  ?"  he  muTmured,  and  was  stilh 

Bmno  Btood  erect,  and  in  the  ehanging  shadows  his  fona 
seemed  to  tower  and  dilate  and  grow  to  giant'a  stature. 

"Leave  him  to  me,"  he  ciied;  and  his  voice  rolled  Kke 
thunder  down  the  deserted  ruined  ways  of  Rome.  *^  He  ii 
minel  he  is  minel  My  soul  for  his, — that  I  have  said, — 
aJways, — always,— while  you  feasted,  and  were  famous,  and 
kissed  your  wantons,  and  took  no  thought.  Get  jou  goae ;  get 
you  gone,   You  gave  liim  your  life  ■  but  I  gave  him  mj  eoul/* 

The  other  shrank  back  into  the  shadows, 

Bruno  stood  süent,  with  his  face  to  the  stars, 

"  Is  there  a  G^d  there  ?*'  he  cried  to  them,  "  Ia  Üiere  « 
Godj  that  he  lete  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty  ?" 

The  serene  etar-eovered  teavens  aeemed  chiU  as  any  vault 
of  iee.     Wh  at  cared  thej  for  his  pain  ? 

It  was  no  blasphemj  in  him  that  cried  thua^  and  thus 
doubted  :  it  was  faith  in  its  death-agonj  ;  the  faith  of  Darid'i, 
"  Lordj  I  believe :  help  thou  mine  unhelief*" 
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He  was  alone  in  the  pale  night. 

The  lover  of  dead  Pippa,  who  had  never  feared  anything 
in  life,  feared  him. 

'^  Is  it  all  of  no  nse?"  muttered  Bruno  to  the  silence ;  and 
silence  answered  him.  Was  it  all  of  no  use  ? — the  long  years 
of  toil ;  the  patiënt  sacrifice ;  the  unceasing  resistance  of  sel- 
fish  desire ;  the  bitter  winters ;  the  burning  summers ;  the 
effort ;  the  anxiety ;  the  prayers ;  the  love  ? 

Was  it  all  of  no  nse?  Did  neither  men  nor  Gt)d  care 
any  thing  ? 

That  unutterable  and  terrible  loneliness  which  comes  to  all 
in  their  death-hour  and  comes  to  some  in  their  full  height  of 
life  encompassed  Bruno  now. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  stood  solitary  amidst  the  wreek 
of  the  whole  world. 

He  had  tried  to  boild  up  in  safety  the  temple  of  this  young 
life,  so  that  every  fair  and  pure  thing  might  be  gamered 
therein,  and  no  foul  spirits  ever  enter ;  he  had  been  wiUing  to 
cement  its  comer-stone  with  his  heart's  blood,  and  by  the 
sweat  of  his  labor,  and  by  the  pain  of  his  perishing  hopes, 
purchase  a  blessing  upon  it.  And  now  it  burned  and  crumbled 
before  his  sight,  blasted  with  the  lightning  of  a  hideous  pas- 
sion.    And  he  stood  by,  with  bound  hands. 

"  My  soul  for  his,'*  he  muttered.  That  he  had  said  always ; 
that  he  would  give  still ;  only  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
no  way  to  force  on  fate  such  barter. 

It  is  not  given  to  any  life  to  be  the  providence  of  another : 
so  the  old  man  had  told  him  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Lastra, 
and  he  found  the  truth  now. 

A  great  sickness  came  on  him,  a  loathing  of  life  and  of  the 
hopes  with  which  he  had  cheated  himself  through  these  twenty 
long  years  of  vain  sacrifices. 

He  seemed  to  feel  the  long  wet  hair  of  dead  Pippa,  and  the 
cold  of  her  lifeless  breasts.  Was  it  an  hour  ago  that  they 
had  found  her  by  the  old  sea-road,  or  was  it  twenty  years  ? 

He  stood  stunned  and  stupid  in  the  silent  ways  of  Rome. 

A  great  darkness  was  over  all  his  mind,  like  the  plague  of 
that  unending  nigbt  which  brooded  over  Egypt. 

All  the  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  scourged  into  its  greatest 
strength ;  he  was  sensible  of  nothing  except  the  sense  that  ha 
was  beaten  in  the  one  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life. 
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Onlj — if  hy  my  chaises  he  eould  stil!  save  tlie  boj- 

That  one  tliougliC — companion  with  him,  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing through  ao  nianj  joylesa  nighta—atajed  with  him  at  LIL 

It  aeemed  to  liini  that  he  would  have  s^rength  to  stiale  the 
very  heighta  of  hcaveo,  and  shake  the  very  throneof  Gt>d 
until  He  heard,  to  siiTe  the  boy. 

The  night  was  far  gone  j  the  red  of  the  daj-dawn  began  bo 
glow,  and  the  stars  paJed. 

He  did  Dot  know  how  time  went ;  hut  he  knew  the  look  of 
the  dajbreak.  Whea  the  skies  lookcd  ao  through  hm  gratcd 
Windows  at  home,  he  rosé,  and  eaid  a  prayer,  aod  went  down 
and  unbarred  his  doom,  and  led  out  hm  white  beasta  t^  the 
plow  or  bet  ween  the  golden  linea  of  the  reaped  corn.  AH  that 
was  over  now.  The  birtla  were  waklng  on  the  old  green  hiUa 
and  the  crocus  flowers  unclosing  j  hut  he 

**  I  shall  oever  eee  it  agaio , "  he  thougbtj  and  hia  heart 
yearned  to  it,  and  the  great  hot  bIow  teara  of  a  man 's  wo© 
&tole  ÏDto  bis  aching  eyes  aad  burued  them.  But  he  had  na 
pity  on  himself. 

He  had  freedom  and  bealth  and  strength  and  man  bood  ^  and 
he  was  still  not  old,  and  still  might  wio  the  favor  of  women, 
and  see  hischüdren  laugh,^ — if  hewent  back  to  the  old  home- 
etead  and  the  old  safe  ways  of  hia  fathers.  And  the  very 
smell  of  the  earth  the  re  was  sweet  to  him  as  a  virgin'a  breath, 
aud  the  mere  toii  of  the  ground  had  been  dear  to  him  by 
reason  of  the  faithful  love  that  he  bore  to  hia  birthplace.  But 
be  had  no  pity  on  himself. 

"  My  soul  for  bis,"  he  had  said ;  and  he  cleaved  to  his  word 
and  kept  it. 

In  bis  day  he  had  been  eaT^e  to  ethers.  He  was  no  lesi 
so  to  himaelf, 

He  had  don  e  all  that  he  knew  how  to  do,  He  lad  crushod 
out  the  naturel  cvil  of  fiim,  and  denied  the  de^irea  of  the  flesb, 
and  changed  his  Yery  nature,  to  do  good  by  Pippa's  son  :  and 
it  had  all  been  of  no  u^ ;  it  had  all  been  gpent  in  vain,  as 
drowning  seamen's  eriea  for  help  are  spent  on  aogry  winds  and 
yawning  waters.  He  had  tried  lo  follow  God 's  will  and  to 
drive  the  tempter  from  him,  for  the  boy 's  sake ;  and  it  had  all 
been  of  no  avaiL  Through  the  long  score  of  yeara  his  vaia 
eacrifices  echoed  dully  by  himj  as  a  dropped  stone  through  tha 
dark  abafl  of  a  well, 
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Perhaps  it  was  not  enongb. 

Perhaps  it  was  needful  that  lie  should  redeem  the  boy's 
Boul  by  tbe  utter  surrender  and  eternal  ruin  of  bis  own, — 
perbape.  After  all,  it  was  a  poor  love  wbicb  balanced  cost,— ^ 
a  meek,  mean  love  wbicb  would  not  dare  take  guilt  upon  it  for 
tbe  tbing  it  cberisbed. 

Tc  bim  crime  was  crime  in  naked  utter  blackness,  witbout 
augbt  of  tbose  palliatives  witb  wbicb  tbe  cultured  and  pbilo- 
Bopbic  temper  can  stroke  it  smootb  and  paiut  its  sofl  excuse 
and  tracé  it  back  to  influence  or  insanity.  To  bim  sin  was 
a  migbty,  bideous,  bell-bom  tbing,  wbicb  being  embraced 
dragged  bim  wbo  kissed  it  on  tbe  moutb,  downward  and  down- 
ward  into  bottomless  pits  of  endless  nigbt  and  ceaseless  torment. 
To  bim  tbe  deptbs  of  bell  and  beights  of  beaven  were  reai  as 
be  bad  seen  tbem  in  tbe  visions  of  Orcasna. 

Yet  be  was  willing  to  say,  "  E  vil,  be  thou  my  good,"  if  by 
sucb  evil  be  could  break  tbe  bonds  of  passion  from  tbe  life  of 
Pippa's  son. 

He  bad  in  bim  tbe  migbty  fanaticism  wbicb  bas  made  at 
once  tbe  tyrants  and  tbe  martyrs  of  tbe  world. 

^^  Leave  bim  to  me,'*  be  bad  said,  and  tben  tbe  strengtb,  and 
weakness,  and  rutbless  beat,  and  utter  self-deliverance  of  bis 
nature  leaped  to  tbeir  beigbt,  and  nerved  bim  witb  deadly 
paasion. 

"  Tbere  is  but  one  way,*'  be  eaid  to  bimself ; — tbere  was 
but  one  way  to  cut  the  cords  of  this  bideous,  tangled  knot  of 
destiny,  and  let  free  tbe  boy  to  tbe  old  ways  of  innocence. 

"  He  will  curse  me,"  be  thougbt ;  "  I  shall  die,  never  looking 
on  bis  face,  never  bearing  bis  voice.  But  be  will  be  froed — 
80.  He  will  suflFer, — for  a  day, — a  year.  But  be  will  be 
spared  the  truth.  And  be  is  so  young, — he  will  be  glad  again 
before  the  summer  comes." 

For  a  moment  bis  courage  failed  bim. 

He  could  face  tbe  thougbt  of  an  eternity  of  pain,  and  not 
turn  pale,  nor  pause.  But  to  die  with  the  boy's  curse  on  bim, 
— that  was  harder. 

"  It  is  selfisbness  to  pause,"  be  told  bimself  "  He  will 
loathe  me  always ;  but  what  matter  ? — he  will  be  saved ;  he 
will  be  innocent  once  more ;  be  will  bear  bis '  beautiful  tbings' 
again ;  be  wHl  never  know  tbe  truth  ;  be  will  be  at  peace  witb 
bimself,  and  forget  bdbre  tbe  summer  comes.     He  never  bas 
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loved  möj — not  mncli.  What  does  it  matter — 80  tliat  he  is 
saYed  ?  Wh  en  he  seei  his  mother  m  beaTen  some  day,  tb  en 
Bhe  will  saj  to  him,  *  It  was  done  for  jour  sake.'  Aod  I  ahall 
know  that  he  sees  thenj  aa  God  sees.     Th  at  will  he  enough." 

And  he  refused  to  have  pity  on  Limself,  and  harden ed 
hia  hearfcj  and  faced  the  red  of  the  breaking  day  with  his  re- 
Bolve  atronger  and  firmer  in  his  soulj  till  he  eeemed  to  himaelf 
to  be  no  more  a  man  with  nervea  to  wound  and  heart  to  suffer, 
but  a  tliing  of  iron  aet  to  yeogeance  os  a  clock  is  wouod  to 
strike. 

ïhere  was  no  other  way,— -that  was  wHat  he  thought;  no 
other  way  to  turn  the  boy  to  ionocence,  and  spare  him  ever 
any  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  same  teiTiblc  aenae  of  crime  as  dnty  which  of  old 
nerved  the  handg  of  Judith  and  of  Jael  eame  on  him  now, 
In  the  great  bUndness  that  was  upon  him  it  se«med  to  him 
tbat  to  shrink  from  this  act  set  to  him  wouM  be  the  feeblest 
oowardice.  It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  forces  of  Satan  were 
at  war  with  him,  and  that  not  to  strike  them  down  and  enieb 
them  out  would  be  to  pander  to  and  aid  tkem^  and  shrmk,  a 
eraven,  from  the  ir  path* 

The  pasaion  whick  makes  tyranuicïdes  was  in  him  now, 

"  I  have  lived  ri^hteously,  and  no  good  haa  come  of  it,"  be 
'laid  to  himself      ^^If  crime  can  save  himj  crime  shall  he 
sweeter  to  me  than  all  virtue." 

That  was  all  he  feit,— dolly ,  savap^ely,  hopeïesslyj  with  that 
deapair  upon  him  whieh  is  irresponsible  as  madness. 

He  had  given  all  his  mauhood  to  the  boy,  and  sun-endered 
all  the  hopei  and  tiea  and  pleaaures  and  tender  foUics  whieh 
make  the  toil  of  manhood  hearable,  and  soften  creeping  age 
of  half  its  terrora,  and  on  e  after  another  alien  forces  had  ariseo 
and  taken  the  thing  he  had  laborcd  fbr  away  from  him, 

His  heart  was  hard.     His  blood  was  fire.     Fafce  had  been 
merciless  and  God  been  deaf,     He  grew  merciless  too,  and 
Bfcopped  his  ears  to  pity. 
)  Pity ! 

j  Wbere  was  there  any  in  all  this  wide  world  ?     The  fiend 

sent  a  creature  on  lo  earth  with  a  wooing  mouth  and  a  white 
'       body,  and  she  ate  up  youth  and  innocence  and  all  pure  dMire* 
And  all  high  endeavors^  and  devoured  souïs  as  swine  the  gar- 
I       bagc  ;  and  from  heavon  ttvere  was  never  any  sign, 
[  33  42* 
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The  yonng  day  grew  wider  and  brigbter  and  redder  in  the 
sky.  Nightingales  sang  m  the  gardens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  high  walls.  The  wind  rosé  fragrant  with  the  smell  of  wet 
graas-ways  and  of  the  laden  orange-boughs.  He  noticed  no- 
thing. The  time  had  gone  by  with  him  when  any  sight  or 
sound  had  power  on  him.  He  only  waited, — ^waited  silenüy, 
— drawn  back  within  the  shadow  of  the  walls. 

With  the  fnll  moming  the  bolts  of  the  gates  were  drawn 
back ;  then  came  forth  a  young  man  with  a  face  strange  to 
him,  and  rich  garments,  and  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  mouth; 
a  little  later  camie  a  woman  with  great  buckets  on  her  shoulders, 
going  to  fetch  water  firom  the  fountain  in  the  public  square  a 
Street  or  two  beyond. 

He,  waiting  for  such  a  moment's  favoring  chanoe,  went 
within.  The  fresh  dark  gardens  were  deserted.  There  was  a 
stone  terrace  with  two  flights  of  steps ;  winged  lions ;  and 
grim  marble  masks.  He  ascended  the  stairs,  and  pushed  back 
some  great  doors  which  were  unlatched  within.  They  yielded 
to  his  hand.     He  entered  the  silent  house. 

Two  or  three  serrants,  drowsy  or  drunken,  lay  about  on  the 
couches  in  the  great  vaulted  entrance,  whose  white  and  red 
marbles  gleamed  in  the  golden  glory  of  the  slanting  sun-rays. 

One  of  them  raised  himself  sleepily,  and  stopped  him  with 
a  stupid  smile. 

"  Where  do  you  go  ? — what  would  you  do  ?" 

Bruno  pushed  him  aside. 

"  I  go  to  my  werk,"  he  answered,  and  passed  onward.  The 
other,  muttering,  dropped  back  again  into  his  vinous  rest. 

Bruno  went  on.  Long  corridors,  empty  banqueting-rooms, 
chambers  rich  with  sculptures  and  with  frescoes,  deserted  splen- 
dors  where  the  flowers  were  fading  and  the  mornitog  shining 
through  the  crevices  of  closed  shutters,  all  foliowed  one  on  an- 
other  like  the  tombs  of  dead  Etruscan  kings.  All  the  house- 
hold  slept,  after  the  long,  gay,  amorous  vigU  of  the  night.  He 
traversed  the  silent  places  as  a  living  man  traverses  the  soli- 
tude  of  sepulchres.  He  had  no  knowledge  where  to  find  the 
thing  he  sought ;  but  he  went  on  without  a  pause :  he  had 
grasped  Evil  by  the  hand ;  it  guides  unerringly. 

His  bare  feet  smote  the  bare  marble  and  trod  on,  inexorable 
as  the  tread  of  time.  After  many  chambers, — the  vast,  beauti- 
ful  painted  chambers  of  Rome,  lofty  as  temples,  and  cool  as  the 
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p  seaj — Il  e  bsw  a  door  elosed,  witli  garlaniis  of  roaes  bloom- 
ing  on  lts  panels  under  the  moming  sunbeama. 

He  thrust  his  strength  against  it ;  it  resisted  a  moment,  then 
gave  way  and  opened  noiseJesslj;  a  fieroe  exultant  joj  leaped 
Tip  in  hie  heart  like  a  sudden  flame ;  he  had  found  Lie  goal. 

Here  no  dajlight  camc  ;  a  little  lamp  was  buming,  a  Cupid 
BWiing  it  from  a  cbain  ■  there  Vfm  deep  ooIot  in  the  ebadowfl 
averjwherc ;  tba  gloom  of  the  place  wau  filled  witïi  aromatic 
odore. 

He  pauaed  neither  for  the  loTeliness  nor  the  stUln^s  of  it  ^ 
hc  went  tbrough  its  fragmnt  darkness  with  the  eame  ilow  calm 
ateps.  As  destiny  comes  to  men  to  strike,  unbasting  but  un- 
feating,  Bo  he  went  to  her. 

He  pauaed  a  moment  and  looked  on  her.  Her  bed  was 
white  as  searfoam  ie  ;  it  rosé  and  sajik  like  billowa  under  her ; 
her  looeened  hair  half  covercd  her ;  her  arms  were  cast  above 
her  head ;  her  hmbs  were  lightïy  crossed ;  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  are  most  beautifiil  in  sleep ;  and  her  sleep  waa 
Boft  and  amiJiiig  and  profound  in  its  repoae,  35  wben  ahe  had 
slumbered  on  the  nest  of  hay  by  Palma's  side  ia  the  old  hut 
at  Criovoli-  In  her  disairayj  in  her  ahandonment,  in  her  deep 
dreamlefis  rest,  she  was  like  a  white  roee  jugt  niffled  with  the 
dew  and  wind  and  shutting  all  the  amnmer  in  its  breast. 

He  stood  and  looked  on  her, 

In  her  nude  beauty  she  wai  to  him  Béxless ;  in  her  perfect 
lovelineee  she  waa  to  him  loathsome. 

She  was  no  woman ;  but  all  the  eyil,  all  the  wrongj  all  tha 
injusticei  and  all  the  mockery  of  human  life  made  manifest  ia 
the  fiesh  in  her, 

He  stood  and  looked  on  her  j  at  her  red  closed  month,  at 
hcT  fair  curlcd  limbs^  at  her  Boft  breast  tb  at  roee  and  feJl  with 
the  even  mea&nrea  of  her  peaeefuJ  brcath. 

Then  he  leaned  forward  and  drew  his  knife  from  hia  belt, 
and,  stooping,  etabbed  lier  throngh  the  heartj— again  and 
again  and  agaiiïj — driving  each  stroke  farther  home. 

She  quivered  a  moment,  then  was  stül ;  she  passed  from 
eleep  to  death. 

He  went  out^  no  man  ataying  him,  or  asking  him  anythingj 
into  the  broad  bright  daylight  of  the  outer  air. 

"  It  was  for  him/*  he  said  in  hia  thoughte,  and  a  great 
iercnity  wae  with  him  as  of  som  e  duty  done* 
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Man  would  slay  him,  and  God  would  bid  him  bom  in  béil 
forever : — ^what  matter  ? — ^the  boy  was  saved. 

He  went  on,  ereot,  in  the  faül  sunshine.     Justioe  was  done. 

A  deep,  flerce,  exultant  oalm  was  on  him.  He  would  perisfa, 
— ^body  and  soul, — but  the  boy  was  saved. 

In  the  streets  there  were  many  people,  and  the  multitudes 
were  silent  and  afraid,  and  there  was  a  sound  as  of  weeping 
among  women,  and  the  stir  and  the  press  grew  greater  at  each 
step ;  and  through  the  crowds  there  was  brought  out  in  the 
living  light  of  the  joyous  day  an  open  bier ;  men  foliowed 
mourning  as  once  they  foliowed  Kaffaelle. 

^^  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  and  paused,  for  a  great  fear  feil 
upon  him. 

A  woman  answered  him. 

"  His  wanton  was  faithless,  look  you,  and  last  night  alone 
he  knew  it.  So  he  slew  himself.  Why  not?  She  had  killed 
all  his  soul  in  him.  When  Love  is  dead,  one's  body  best  dies 
too." 

They  brought  the  bier  through  the  weeping  crowds. 

The  face  was  uncovered  to  the  light.  It  was  the  face  of 
Signa. 

They  had  folded  his  hands  on  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  were 
closed  as  in  slumber. 

Love  had  killed  him. 

Why  not  ?     It  is  the  only  mercy  that  Love  ever  has. 


CHAPTER    LV. 


In  a  warm  cloudless  moming,  with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers 
upon  the  wind,  when  the  summer  had  drawn  near,  and  the 
world  was  filled  with  life  and  light,  they  brought  Bruno  out 
into  the  public  place  of  Rome  to  meet  his  death. 

He  was  quite  silent.     He  had  been  always  silent. 

When  the  sun  smote  his  eyes,  and  the  wind  blew  on  his 
face,  he  slüvered  a  little,  that  was  all. 

"  It  was  all  of  no  use,"  he  muttered.  "  It  was  all  of  no 
use." 

He  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step.     He  was  un- 
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ocmsciouö  what  he  did,  bat  courage  remained  an  ïnatinct  with 

Priesta  €Ould  do  nauglit  for  him,  He  repelled  them,  He 
hfljd  no  remorae. 

**  I  did  what  I  eonldj"  he  said  in  hia  heort.  "  But  it  waB 
lil  of  no  use, — of  no  nae/* 

He  looked  a  moment  at  tte  blue  sty,  at  the  fair  sailiog 
doods,  at  the  hilla  which  rosé  between  him  and  his  old  home ; 
thco  he  surreadercd  himaelf. 

They  bared  bb  throat. 

"  Pray  for  your  soul,"  said  aome  Yoioe  in  his  ear, 

He  looked  straight  upward  at  the  aun. 

*^  Let  my  soul  burn  forever  !'^  he  said.     "  Save  the  boy^s," 

Th  at  was  his  pray  er. 

Then  he  bowed  his  head^  aikd  knelt. 

The  axe  feil. 

They  iuQg  hk  body  ia  a  ditoh»  and  threw  Uie  qtdcklima 
on  it,  and  the  heavy  earth. 

That  waö  the  end. 

The  hilla  lie  quiet  and  know  no  change ;  the  winds  wan  der 
amoug  the  white  arbutns-bells  and  shake  the  odors  from  the 
clustering  herbs ;  the  Btone-pines  Boent  the  storm ;  the  plain 
outspreada  its  golden  glory  to  the  moming  Ught ;  the  iweet 
chïm^  ring  ]  the  days  glide  ou  ;  the  aplendora  of  the  snuseta 
bnrn  aeross  the  eky,  and*make  the  mountains  ai  the  jeweled 
throoes  of  godg. 

Sigïia,  hoary  and  old^  stands  there  nnchanged  \  beholding  Üie 
eun  shino  alike  on  the  just  and  on  the  nnjnst. 

Whynotï 

Sigua  ean  count  her  age  by  mauy  centuries.  Before  the 
Latina  were,  she  kuew  Etniria  -  but,  maDy  aa  be  her  memories, 
fthe  rememhers  no  other  thing  than  this,  there  is  no  juatice  that 
abe  knows  of  anywhere*  Signa  is  wise»  She  leÈs  this  world 
go  hy  ^  and  sleepa. 
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nating  novelists  of  the  day.  The  stories  written  by  her  are  the  airiest,  lightest, 
and  brightest  imaginable ;  full  of  wit,  spirit,  and  gayety,  yet  containing  touches  of 
the  most  exquisite  pathos.  There  is  something  good  in  all  of  them." — London 
Academy.  
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